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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  this  publication  was  commenced 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Education  Society. 
The  j&rst  six  numbers,  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  the  American  Education  Society,"  and  extending 
through  nearly  two  years,  were  comprised  in  the  first  volume.  The 
work  was  then  increased  in  size,  and  received  the  name  of  "  The 
Quarterly  Register  and  Journal."  A  further  modification  of  the 
style  of  the  work  was  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
volume,  in  order  to  effect  a  more  entire  separation  between  the  two 
departments  embraced  in  its  pages ;  which  were  occupied  respec- 
tively with  statistical  and  historical  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
with  information  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  To  the 
American  Quarterly  Register,  as  the  leading  department  of  the 

« 

publication  was  then  called,  the  first  named  description  of  materials 
was  assigned,  while  the  Journal,  which  was  limited  to  a  few  pages 
at  the  close  of  each  number,  and  published  also  for  gratuitous 
circulation  in  a  separate  form,  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  last. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  work  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

A  series  of  fifteen  volumes  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register 
has  now  been  completed.  A  great  amount  and  variety  of  matter 
has  been  furnished  to  the  readers  of  the  work.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  laborious,  original  research,  and 
of  a  kind  not  elsewhere  to  be  met  wilh.  Great  exertion  has  been 
made  by  those  upon  whom  the  labor  of  conducting  the  publication 
has  devolved,  to  render  it  a  work  of  genuine  and  permanent  value 
in  its  bearing  upon  all  the  interests  of  religion  and  learning  in  this 
country,  and  more  especially  upon  those  of  ecclesiastical  history 
and  ministerial  education. 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

From  the  large  amount  of  matter  furnished,  as  well  as  from  its 
peculiar  character,  the  publication  has  necessaril7  been  attended 
with  a  heavy  expense  and  great  editorial  labor ;  for  which,  during 
the  last  few  years,  especially,  the  Society  has  not  been  adequately 
reimbursed  by  the  returns  from  subscribers.  We  have  therefore 
now  to  announce,  that  the  Directors  have  decided  that  it  is  not 
expedient  for  them  longer  to  continue  the  publication  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Register ;  and  that  this  part  of  the  work  will 
be  suspended  from  this  time. 

The  Quarterly  Journal,  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  and  in  a 
small  edition,  will  continue  to  be  published  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion in  such  method  as  the  interests  of  the  Society  may  seem  to 
demand. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  department  of  our  labors,  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  believing  that  they  have  never  been  regarded  other- 
wise than  with  favor  by  an  intelligent  Christian  public  ;  both  as  it 
respects  their  good  influence  for  the  time  being,  and  the  foundation 
laid  for  a  train  of  benefits,  to  be  realized  and  appreciated  more  and 
more  in  future  years.  Doubtless  we  speak  the  sentiment  of  those 
who  have  formerly  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  this  work,  and  by 
whose  eminent  learning  and  diligence  it  was  made  whatever  it  has 
become,  when  we  commend  it,  as  a  whole,  to  Him  for  the 
advancement  of  whose  kingdom  and  glory  its  design  was  at  first 
conceived. 

Mat,  1843. 
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JOHN    BAPTIST    MASSILLON, 

BI8B0P  OF  CLERMONT. 
[Trmiislaied  from  the  French  of  iyALXiiBxmT,*by  Rev.  Cuawllz»  FnxxMAifi  of  Limerick,  Me.] 

John  Baptist  Mashllon  was  born  at  Hieres,  in  Provence,  in  1663* 
His  father  was  a  poor  citizen  of  this  little  city.  The  obscarity  of  his  birth, 
which  gives  so  much  splendor  to  his  personal  merit,  should  be  the  first  line 
of  his  eulogy ;  and  we  may  say  of  him  as  of  the  illustrious  Roman,  who 

*  Wbta  I  had  tmd  tlm  rakfy  oo  Um  Bbbop  oTCkraont,  f  looked  ag»("  ^  tb«  title,  and  askad,  ain  tbif 
D*Alaflibert  be  the  men  who  ie  nmitieaed  eometinee  m  «o  iaildel  philoeopber,  in  oemeetion  with  Voltaite, 
Diderot,  and  Tom  Paioe  f  He  writai  here  like  e  Chrietiea }  eiKl  liow  eoaki  en  inSdel  present  etieh  e  pietaie 
of  a  food  bi*h«K»  f  Soom  aeooeat  tlieo  of  CA iembert  omj  be  proper  in  thte  plaee.  Aeeordlng  to  tlie  wraleh" 
•d  RMonere  of  Parie,  be  wae  bom  oat  of  wedloek,  and  waa  ezpoaed  bj  hie  onnatoral  axAher ,  but  owned  hv  hit 
(ttbor,  and  ooanaiitted  to  the  eaio  of  •  claaier^e  wife.  It  is  said  that  when  D*Alembert  began  to  exhibit 
proofs  of  extraordinary  taleot,  elM^^eot  lor  liln,and  aoqaainted  him  with  the  relationship  whieh  existed  be- 
tween ibem ;  and  that  his  reply  waa,  **  Too  are  only  ny  step-aiother->the  glasier's  wife  is  my  mother.** 
""       '       "  lihilatl'  '  '         -  ' 


Thoa  doee  imasorality  anaihilalii^eatoml  tiee  and  natnml  «fleetione ;  and  thus  dues  a  eormpt  religion  in- 
trodoee  infidelity,  and  infidelKy  immorality.  On  an  ineome  of  1,900  francs,  or  aboat  StSO  dollars,  settled  oe 
him  hy  bis  father,  D*Alembert  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies  altogether.  When  he  left  college,  ho  ro- 
tarned  to  his  rusterHnother,  the  glasier*k  wifh,  with  whom  he  lived  altogether  fbrtv  years,  and  continued 
bis  stodiee.  lie  porsoed  no  prolessioe  for  a  sapport.  His  delight  was  in  study.  He  says  that  he  awoko 
stery  morning,  thinking  with  pieasare  oo  the  stodiee  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  on  the  proepect  of  ood- 
Uooin«  them  daring  tlw  day. 

In  176B,  Catharine  of  Russia  reqoeeted  him  to  undertake  the  edueation  of  her  son,  with  an  ineome  of 
100,000  fmnca.  On  declining  the  offer,  she  wrote  Rgain  topreie  bim,  and  says  in  her  letter,  *  I  know  that  yoor 
refusal  arisee  from  your  desire  to  cultivate  your  studies  and  vonr  friendsbips  in  quiet.  But  this  is  of  oo 
cooseqoenee:  bring  all  your  friends  with  you,  and  tbev  shall  have  every  accommodation  in  my  power. 
D'Alembert  was  too  much  attached  to  his  ailuatioo  and  his  income  of  150/.  or  about  3,698  francs  a  yWr,  to 
accept  even  this  princely  offer. 

D^Alembert  died  Oct.  99,  1783.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction,  it  was  with  creat  difficulty  ihata 
priest  would  be  found  to  inter  him,  and  then  only  oo  condition  that  the  funeral  should  be  private. 

The  ebaraeter  of  D*Alembert  was  one  of  greet  simplicity,  carri«d  even  to  bluntoess  of  speech,  and  of  oo- 
asual  beoevoleoee,  misod  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  exerted  itself  openly  end  without  scru- 
ple upon  thoee  who  attempted  the  common  speciee  of  flattery.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no  man  ought  to 
•pood  mooey  in  superfluities  while  otiwrs  were  in  want ;  and  a  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  declared  to  the 
editor  of  his  works,  that  when  his  income  amounted  to  8,300  francs, he  gave  away  tlw  halC  His  atteotiooe 
to  his  foster-motlier,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  thoee  of  a  son. 

D'Alemberi  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  But  on  this  point  it 
should  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  wide  line  of  distinction  between  him  and  some  of  bis  colloagaaa  In  the 
fncfd^edio,  such  as  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  The  published  writings  of  U^Alembert  contain  no  expree* 
sioos  oflensive  to  religion  :  they  have  never  been  forbidden  on  that  account,  at  La  llarpe  obeerves,  in  any 
coontnr  of  Eorom.    Had  it  not  been  for  his  private  correspondence  with  Voltaire  and  othera,  whicb  was 

Eablished  after  his  death,  tlw  work!  wouki  not  have  known,  except  by  implication,  what  the  opinions  of 
*Alembert  were. 

This  account  of  D*Alembert  is  taken  from  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  of  the  Society  for  the  DilTusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  Londoo.  It  is  not  intended  to  palliate  here  the  guilt  of  Massilinn  in  upholding  tho 
Roman  Calli«*lie  Rsligion,  or  of  tl*Alembert  in  giving  even  bis  silent  countenance  to  infidelity.  Their  v|r- 
toee  may  only  make  apparent  and  more  dark  their  crime.  When  Lavalette,  the  Postmaster-general  of 
France,  betrayed  the  cauee  of  Louis  18th  to  NapolfHon,  his  general  excellence  of  character  was  thought  to 
have  made  hie  example  more  pemicioas  and  his  punishment  more  necessary.  While  1  record  the  doubt  of 
D*Alembert  that  there  was  a  God }  I  most  avow  my  feeling,  that  even  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Jehovah  it 
moostroos  impiety  and  abaordity.  The  influence  of  such  infidelity,  even  in  an  amiable  and  moral  man,  it 
diaaetrues  oo  a  ooanmnnlty.  We  need  not  deny  to  infidels  all  the  common  virtues  of  mankind.  Thoogk 
they  ahooJd  be  temperate,  diligent,  beoevoleot,  siooert,  and  regardful  of  the  commoa  deoaaciM  oC  imHiixi^ 
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owed  nothing  to  his  ancestors,  Videtur  ex  se  natus,  He  seems  to  be  born 
of  himself.  But  his  humble  origin  honors  not  only  himself,  it  honors  still 
more  the  enlightened  government,  which,  in  going  to  seek  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  dioceses  of 
the  kingdom,  braved  the  very  common  prejudice  of  our  day,  that  Providence 
has  not  destined  to  high  places  the  genius  which  it  has  made  to  spring  up 
in  the  lowest  ranks.  If  the  distributors  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  had  not 
had  the  wisdom,  or  the  courage,  or  the  happiness  to  forget  sometimes  this 
maxim  of  human  vanity,  the  clergy  of  France  had  been  deprived  of  the 
glory,  with  which  it  is  now  so  greatly  honored,  of  reckoning  the  eloquent 
Massillon  among  her  bishops.  When  he  had  finished  his  classical  studies, 
he  entered  the  Oratoire  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Resolved  to  con- 
secrate his  labors  to  the  church,  he  preferred  to  the  indissoluble  bonds 
which  he  might  take  in  one  of  the  religious  orders  so  strangely  multiplied 
amon^  us,  the  free  engagements  which  are  contracted  in  a  Congregation, 
to  which  the  great  Bossuet  gave  this  rare  eulogium — that  there  every  one 
obeys  while  no  one  commands,  Massillon  preserved,  even  to  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  most  tender  and  sacred  remembrance  of  the  lessons  which  he  had 
received  and  of  the  principles  which  he  had  imbibed  in  this  truly  respecta- 
ble Society,  which,  without  intrigue,  without  ambition,  loving  and  cultivat- 
ing letters  with  the  sole  desire  of  being  useful,  has  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed name  in  the  sacred  and  profane  sciences ;  which,  sometimes  persecuted^ 
and  at  all  times  little  favored  by  those  whose  support  it  might  expect,  has 
done,  in  spite  of  this  fatal  obstacle,  all  the  good  it  was  permitted  to  do,  and 
has  never  injured  any  one,  even  its  enemies ;  and  which,  finally,  has  known 
at  all  times  that  which  makes  it  most  dear  to  wise  men,  how  to  practise 
religion  without  littleness,  and  to  preach  it  without  fanaticism. 

Massillon's  superiors  soon  perceived  by  his  first  essays,  the  honor  he 
would  secure  to  their  congregation.  They  destined  him  to  the  pulpit ;  but 
it  was  only  in  submission,  that  he  consented  to  comply  with  their  wishes,, 
for  he  alone  was  blind  to  the  celebrity  which  awaited  him,  and  which  was 
to  reward  his  submission  and  modesty. 

There  are  some  minds,  full  of  confidence,  which  recognize,  as  by  in- 
stinct, the  object  to  which  nature  has  destined  them,  and  who  grasp  it  with 
yigor.  There  are  also  modest  and  timid  minds,  which  need  to  be  inform- 
ed of  their  power,  and  which,  by  this  unaffected  ignorance  of  themselves, 
are  only  the  more  interesting,  the  more  worthy  of  being  drawn  from  their 
modest  obscurity,  to  be  presented  to  fame,  and  to  be  shown  the  glory  that 
awaits  them. 

The  young  Massillon  did  at  first  every  thing  he  could  to  avoid  this  glory. 
Already  he  had  pronounced,  from  pure  submission,  while  yet  in  the  pro- 
Tince,  the  funeral  orations  of  M.  de  Villeroy,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  of 
M.  Villars,  Archbishop  of  Vienne.  These  two  discourses,  which  were  in 
truth  but  the  first  attempts  of  a  young  man,  yet  of  a  young  man,  who  an- 
nounced already  what  he  would  become  in  time,  had  the  most  brilliant 
success. 

The  modest  preacher,  terrified  at  his  growing  reputation,  and  fearing,  as 
he  said,  the  Demon  of  pride,  resolved  to  escape  from  it  forever,  by  devoting 

yet  if  they  do  not  g\*9  their  countenance  to  Chrutiaoitj,  batexpren  doobte  of  the  exiiteoce  of  the  God  of 
the  Bible,  tliey  overthrow  the  foondation*  of  food  order,  and  open  the  flood  fatei  of  immorality.  Confa* 
aion  and  every  evil  work  mav  be  expected  to  follow  the  prevailing  influence  of  such  men  in  a  comroonity. 
Nor  can  the  goodnen  of  a  MaMillon,  or  the  piety  of  a  Feneloo,  prevent  that  religion,  which  they  uphold, 
ft-nm  occationing  immenee  evil.  The  Roman  Catholic  Religion  raa?  raife  a  people  Moroewbat  aliove  the  ig^ 
noranee,  and  immorality  of  heathenitm  ;  but  then  it  moat  powerfully  reeliain»  them  from  riaing  liigbe» 
than,  ft  oertftin  knr  l«v«l  of  trua  koowladft  ftod  virtue.    Ta. 
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himself  to  a  retirement  the  most  profound,  and  even  the  most  austere.  He 
went  to  bury  himself  in  the  abbey  of  Sept  Fonts,  where  the  same  rules  were 
followed  as  at  la  Trappe,  and  there  he  took  the  habit  During  his  novi- 
ciate, the  cardinal  de  Noailles  addressed  to  the  Abbe  of  Sept  Fonts,  whose 
virtue  he  respected,  a  mandate  which  he  was  to  publish.  The  Abbe,  more 
religious  than  eloquent,  but  still  preserving,  at  least  for  his  community, 
some  remains  of  self-love,  wished  to  make  to  the  prelate  a  reply  worthy  of 
the  mandate  which  he  had  received.  He  imposed  this  service  on  the  ex- 
preacher  novice,  and  Massillon  served  him  with  equal  promptness  and  suc- 
cess. The  cardinal,  astonished  at  receiving  from  this  Thebaid  a  commu- 
nication so  well  written,  did  not  fear  to  wound  the  vanity  of  the  pious  Abbe 
of  Sept  Fonts  by  asking  him  who  was  its  author.  The  Abbe  named  Mas- 
sillon ;  and  the  prelate  replied  that  so  great  a  genius  must  not,  according 
to  the  expression  of  the  Scripture,  remain  hid  under  a  bushel.  He  requir- 
ed that  they  should  make  the  young  novice  abandon  the  habit,  and  resume 
that  of  the  Oratoire,  and  he  placed  him  in  the  seminary  of  Saint-Magloire, 
in  Paris,  exhorting  him  to  cultivate  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  charging 
himself,  he  said,  toith  his  fortune,  which  the  desires  of  the  young  orator 
limited  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  namely,  the  strictest  necessaries,  and  the 
most  exemplary  simplicity. 

His  first  sermons  produced  the  effect  which  his  superiors  and  cardinal 
Noailles  had  foreseen.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  show  himself  in  the 
churches  of  Paris,  before  he  eclipsed  all  those,  who  then  were  distinguished 
as  preachers.  He  had  declared  that  he  would  not  preach  like  them,  not  in 
a  presumptuous  opinion  of  his  superiority,  but  from  a  just  and  well  consid- 
ered view  which  he  had  taken  of  Christian  eloquence.  He  was  persuaded 
diat  if  the  minister  of  the  divine  Word  degrades  himself  by  announcing  in 
a  trifling  manner  common  truths,  he  also  fails  of  his  object  in  thinking  to 
subdue,  by  profound  reasonings,  hearers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  cannot 
follow  him ;  and  if  all  his  hearers  have  not  knowledge,  all  have  affections 
which  the  preacher  may  move ;  that  in  the  pulpit  we  must  show  man  to 
himself,  less  to  disgust  him  by  the  hideousness  or  the  portrait  than  to  afflict 
him  by  its  resemblance ;  and  finally,  if  it  is  sometimes  useful  to  trouble 
and  terrify,  it  it  still  more  useful  to  cause  to  flow  the  kindly  tears,  which 
are  much  more  efficacious  than  those  of  despair. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  Massillon  proposed  to  himself;  and  he  fulfilled 
it  as  he  had  conceived  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  superior  manner.  He  excel- 
led in  that  quality  of  the  orator,  which  has  the  precedence  of  all  others, — 
in  that  eloquence  which  directly  reaches  the  soul,  which  agitates  but  does 
not  confound,  which  alarms  but  does  not  overwhelm,  and  which  penetrates^ 
but  does  not  rend.  He  sought  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  those  close  folds, 
in  which  the  passions  are  enveloped,  those  secret  sophisms,  which  the 
passions  employ  so  skilfully  to  blind  and  seduce  us.  To  combat  and  con- 
fute these  sophisms,  it  was  almost  sufficient  for  him  to  develop  them,  but 
he  exposed  them  with  a  spirit  so  affectionate  and  tender,  that  he  allured 
rather  than  subdued ;  and  in  presenting  to  us  even  the  picture  of  our  vrces^ 
he  would  still  retain  and  please  us.  His  diction,  always  easy,  elegant  and 
pure,  is  always  of  that  noble  simplicity,  without  which  there  is  neither  good 
taste,  nor  true  eloquence ;  a  simplicity  which,  being  united  in  Massillon 
with  a  harmony  the  most  sweet  and  fascinating,  acquired  still  new  graces. 
That  which  gave  a  finish  to  the  charms  of  this  enchanting  style,  was  thai 
these  many  beauties  seemed  to  flow  freely  from  their  sources,  and  to  have 
cost  the  author  no  effort.  There  sometimes  escaped  him,  either  in  his 
phraseSy  or  sentences,  or  in  the  touching  melody  of  his  style,  some  neglip 
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ffences  which  might  be  called  happy,  since  they  entirely  removed  not  only 
tne  impression,  but  even  the  suspicion  of  labor.  It  was  by  this  abandon- 
ment of  self,  that  Massillon  made  all  his  bearers  his  friends.  He  knew  that 
the  more  anxious  an  orator  appeared  to  excite  admiration,  the  less  his  hear- 
ers were  disposed  to  feel  it ;  and  he  knew  that  this  ambition  was  a  fatal 
rock  to  many  preachers,  who,  intrusted,  if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  inter- 
ests of  God  himself,  wish  to  mingle  with  these  great  interests,  the  trifling 
interests  of  their  own  vanity. 

Massillon  thought  on  the  contrary  that  it  was  a  poor  gratification,  accor- 
ding to  the  expression  of  Montaigne,  to  be  in  company  irtMpeo^/e  who  always 
admire  us  for  a  reirorc/,  especially  in  those  moments,  when  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
forget  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  occupied  with  the  weak  and  unhappy, 
whom  we  should  instruct  and  console.  He  compared  the  studied  eloquence 
of  profane  preachers,  with  the  flowers  with  which  the  fields  are  so  oiVen 
overspread,  and  which  though  very  agreeable  to  the  sight,  are  injurious  to 
the  harvest. 

We  are  astonished  how  a  man,  devoted  by  his  office  to  retirement,  could 
know  the  world  sufficiently,  to  make  such  correct  paintings  of  the  passions, 
and  especially  of  self  love.  It  is,  he  said  with  candor,  bjf  searching  hUo 
myself,  that  I  have  learned  to  trace  these  portraits.  He  proved  this  in  a 
manner  alike  forcible  and  ingenious,  by  the  reply  which  he  made  to  one  of 
his  brethren,  who  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  his  sermons.  Th§ 
devil,  said  he,  has  already  told  me  this  more  eloquently  than  you.  Massil- 
lon derived  another  advantage  from  this  eloquence  of  the  soul,  of  which 
he  made  so  happy  a  use.  As  he  spoke  the  language  of  all  conditions  in 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  man,  all  classes  thronged  to  his  sermons.  Infidels 
even  sought  to  hear  him  ;  they  often  met  with  instruction  where  they  went 
to  find  amusement,  and  sometimes  they  returned  converted,  when  they  ex- 
pected to  go  away,  merely  giving  or  withholding  their  praises.  It  was  be- 
cause Massillon  knew  how  to  descend  for  their  sake  to  the  only  laoffuage 
which  they  wished  to  hear,  to  that  of  a  philosophy  purely  human  m  ap- 
pearance, but  which  finding  all  the  portals  of  their  soul  open,  gave  a  way 
for  the  orator  to  approach  them  without  effort,  and  without  resistance,  and 
to  conquer  them,  without  even  combatting  them. 

His  action  was  perfectly  suited  to  the  kind  of  eloquence  which  he  had 
selected.  When  he  entered  the  pulpit  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  great  truths  which  he  was  about  to  utter ;  his  eyes  cast  downward ; 
his  air  modest  and  collected,  without  violent  movements,  and  with  scarcely 
any  gestures,  but  giving  force  to  all  he  said  by  a  voice  full  of  meaning  and 
pathos ;  he  spread  through  his  audience  the  religious  feeling  which  his  ex- 
terior announced,  he  made  himself  to  be  heard  with  that  profound  silence 
by  which  eloquence  is  more  commended  than  by  the  most  tumultuous  ap- 
plauses. On  account  of  his  reputation  for  declamation  alone,  the  celebrated 
Baron  attended  one  of  his  discourses ;  and  as  he  departed  from  the  service, 
addressing  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  Here  is  an  orator  tn- 
deed,  and  we  are  only  comedians.  The  court  soon  desired  to  hear,  or  ra- 
ther to  criticise  him.  He  presented  himself  without  fear,  as  well  as  with- 
out pride,  on  this  great  and  dangerous  theatre.  His  first  attempt  there  was 
roost  brilliant,  and  the  exordium  of  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced,  was 
a  master  piece  of  modern  eloquence.  Louis  Fourteenth  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  conqueror  and  the  admiration  of  all 
Europe,  adored  by  his  subjects,  intoxicated  with  incense,  and  sated  with 
homage.  Massillon  took  for  his  text  the  passage  of  Scripture,  which  seem- 
ed least  addressed  to  such  a  prince,  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn ;  and  be 
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knew  how  to  draw  from  this  text  an  eulogy  on  the  monarch  the  more  new, 
ingenious  and  flattering,  as  it  appeared  dictated  by  the  Gospel  itself,  and 
to  be  such  as  an  Apostle  might  utter.  "  Sire/'  said  he,  to  the  king,  '*  if 
the  world  should  speak  here  to  your  Majesty,  it  would  not  say,  Ble$* 
sed  are  they  that  mourn.  It  would  say  to  you,  Happy  is  that  prince, 
who  has  never  fought  but  to  conquer ;  who  has  filled  the  universe  with 
his  fame ;  who,  through  a  long  and  flourishing  reign,  has  enjoyed  with 
splendor  every  thing  which  men  admire — the  grandeur  of  his  conquests, 
the  love  of  his  people,  the  esteem  of  his  enemies,  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws.  But,  Sire,  the  Gospel  does  not  speak  like  the  world."  The 
auditory  of  Versailles,  accustomed  as  it  was  to  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue, 
was  not  accustomed  to  an  eloquence,  at  once  so  beautiful  and  so  noble; 
and  immediately  there  arose  in  the  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  place,  an  involuntary  movement  of  admiration.  To  render 
the  impression  of  this  address  still  more  moving,  it  needed  only  to  be  pro- 
nounced amidst  the  misfortunes  which  followed  our  triumphs,  and  when 
the  monarch,  who,  during  iifly  years  had  nothing  but  success,  only  shed 
tears.  If  Louis  XIV.  ever  heard  an  exordium  more  eloquent,  it  was  perhaps 
that  of  a  religious  missionary,  who,  appearing  before  him  for  the  first  time, 
thos  began  his  discourse.  ''  Sire,  I  shall  present  no  compliment  to  your 
Majesty,  for  I  find  none  in  the  Gospel."  Truth,  even  when  she  speaks  in 
the  name  of  God,  should  content  herself  with  knocking-at,  not  breakings 
down,  the  gates  of  kings.  Massillon,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  maxim, 
never  imitated  some  of  his  predecessors,  who,  either  to  display  their  zeal, 
or  to  secure  it  notice,  had  preached  Christian  morality  in  the  abode  of  vice, 
with  a  severity  that  might  render  the  truth  odious,  and  expose  religion  to 
the  resentment  of  proud  and  offended  authority.  Our  preacher  was  always 
firm,  but  always  respectful,  in  announcing  to  his  sovereign  the  will  of  Him 
who  judges  kings ;  he  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  ministry,  but  he  never 
passed  it;  and  the  monarch,  who  could  depart  from  his  chapel  dissatisfied 
with  the  liberties  takerf  by  some  other  preachers,  always  went  from  the  ser- 
mons of  Massillon  dUsaiisfied  with  himself.  This  the  prince  had  the  cour* 
age  to  say  in  express  terms  to  the  preacher — an  eulogium  the  greatest  he 
could  give  him ;  but  which  many  others,  before  and  after  Massillon,  had 
not  even  desired  to  obtain,  being  more  ambitious  of  satisfying  critics,  than 
of  converting  sinners. 

Success  so  great  and  brilliant  had  its  ordinary  effect ;  it  made  for  Ma»- 
liUon  implacable  enemies,  especially  among  those  who  regarded  themselves 
u  his  rivals,  and  who,  wishing  that  the  divine  Word  might  be  announced 
only  by  themselves,  thought  themselves  under  no  obligation  to  preach 
arainst  envy  by  their  own  example.  Their  resource  was  to  shut,  if  possi« 
iJe,  the  mouth  of  so  formidable  a  competitor ;  but  they  could  succeed  only 
by  accusing  his  doctrine;  and  on  this  delicate  point  Massillon  gave  no  pr^ 
text  to  their  charitable  dispositions.  He  was  indeed  a  member  of  a  Con- 
gregation whose  opinions  were  then  much  assailed  ;  and  many  of  bis  breth- 
ren had  been  for  this  pious  motive  strictly  excluded  from  the  pulpit  of  Ver» 
aailles.  But  the  sentiments  of  Massillon,  exposed  every  day  to  the  criti- 
cism of  an  attentive  and  scrupulous  Court,  presented  not  even  the  shadow 
of  error  to  the  clearsighted  eyes  of  hatred ;  and  his  irreproachable  ortho- 
doxy was  the  despair  of  his  enemies.  Already  the  church  and  the  nation 
had  nominated  him  to  the  episcopacy;  and  envy,  almost  always  blind  to 
her  true  interests,  might  have  been  able,  with  a  little  refined  policy,  to  em- 
ploy this  dignity  as  a  respectable  burial  of  the  talents  of  Massillon,  by  r^ 
moving  bim  a  hundred  leagues  from  Paris  and  the  Court ;  but  she  did  not 
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carry  so  far  her  dangeroas  penetration,  and  saw  in  the  episcopacy  only  a 
brilliant  recompense,  of  which  it  became  her  to  deprive  the  orator  who  was 
so  worthy  of  it  To  succeed  in  this  she  made  a  last  effort,  and  enjoyed 
the  mournful  advantage  of  obtaining  at  least  temporary  success ;  she  ca- 
lumniated the  morals  of  Massillon,  and  easily  found,  as  is  common,  ears 
ready  to  hear,  and  minds  ready  to  believe.  The  sovereign  himself,  so  ca- 
pable is  falsehood  to  insinuate  itself  into  the  minds  of  monarchs  the  most 
upright,  was  moved,  if  not  convinced  ;  and  that  very  prince,  who  had  said 
to  Massillon,  that  he  wished  to  hear  him  for  two  whole  years,  seemed  to  fear 
to  give  to  another  church  the  preacher  whom  he  had  reserved  for  himseK 

Louis  XIV.  died  ;  and  the  regent,  who  honored  the  talents  of  Massillon, 
and  who  scorned  his  enemies,  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Clermont ; 
he  wished  however  that  the  Court  might  hear  him  once  more,  and  engaged 
him  to  preach  a  Careme  before  the  king,  then  about  nine  years  old. 

These  sermons,  composed  in  less  than  three  months,  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Petit  Careme,  They  are  perhaps,  if  not  the  master-piece,  at 
least  a  true  model  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 

The  great  sermons  of  our  orator  may  have  more  of  passion,  vehemence 
and  force,  but  the  eloquence  of  the  Petit  Careme  is  more  insinuating  and 
delicate,  and  the  charm  resulting  from  this  is  still  more  increased  by  the 
interest  of  the  subject,  by  the  inestimable  value  of  these  simple  and  touch- 
ing lessons,  which,  designed  to  penetrate  with  as  much  gentleness  as  force 
into  the  heart  of  the  infant  monarch,  seemed  to  provide  for  the  happinesi 
of  many  millions  of  men,  in  announcing  to  the  young  prince  who  was  to 
reign  over  them,  every  thing  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  of  him. 
Here  the  orator  exposes  to  the  eyes  of  sovereigns  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
supreme  rank ;  truth  (lying  from  thrones,  and  concealing  herself  even  from 
prmces  who  seek  her ;  the  presumptuous  confidence  with  which  even  the 
most  just  praises  can  inspire  them ;  their  almost  equal  danger  from  their 
weakness  which  cannot  take  advice,  and  from  their  pride  which  will  take 
it  only  from  herself;  the  fatal  power  of  their  vices,  to  corrupt,  debase  and 
destroy  a  whole  nation  ;  the  detestable  glory  of  victorious  princes  so  cruelly 
bought  with  so  much  blood  and  so  many  tears ;  the  Supreme  Being  finally, 
placed  between  an  oppressing  king,  and  an  oppressed  people,  to  alarm  the 
one,  and  avenge  the  other.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  Petit  Careme, 
worthy  to  be  learned  by  all  children  destined  to  reign,  and  to  be  studied  by 
all  men  charged  with  the  government  of  the  world.  Some  severe  critics 
have,  however,  reproached  these  excellent  discourses  with  a  little  unifor- 
mity and  monotony.  They  offer,  say  they,  scarcely  more  than  a  single 
truth  on  which  the  orator  fixes,  and  to  which  he  always  returns — ^the  bene- 
ficence and  kindness  which  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  world  owe  to  the 
humble  and  weak,  to  men  whom  nature  has  created  their  equals,  whom  hu- 
manity has  presented  them  as  their  brethren,  and  whom  Providence  haa 
caused  to  be  poor  even  from  their  birth.  But  without  examining  the  justice 
of  this  reproach,  this  truth  is  so  consoling  for  the  many  men  who  groan 
and  suffer,  so  valuable  for  the  instruction  of  a  young  king,  so  necessary 
especially  to  be  heard  by  the  callous  ears  of  the  courtiers  who  surround 
him,  that  humanity  ought  to  bless  the  orator  who  has  pleaded  her  cause 
with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance.  Can  children  complain  that  we  say 
too  much  to  their  father  of  their  dependence  on  him,  and  of  his  natural 
duty  to  love  them  ? 

In  the  same  year  in  which  these  discourses  were  delivered,  Massillon  en- 
tered into  the  French  Academy.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  who  received  him,  in 
the  quality  of  director,  gave  him  among  other  praises,  that  of  having  brought 
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himself  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young  king,  in  the  instructions 
which  he  had  designed  for  him. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  he,  **  that  you  have  wished  to  imitate  the  prophet, 
who,  to  recall  to  life  the  son  of  the  Shunamite,  lessened  himself,  so  to  say, 
when  he  put  his  mouth  upon  the  mouth,  his  eyes  upon  the  eyes,  and  his 
hands  upon  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  who,  afler  having  thus  warmed  him 
again,  restored  him  once  more,  fully  alive,  to  his  mother." 

This  discourse  of  the  director  presents  another  passage,  as  edifying  as  it 
is  remarkable.  When  Massillon  was  consecrated  bishop,  no  place  at  the 
court,  no  business,  no  motive  in  short,  or,  if  you  will,  no  pretext,  could  re- 
tain him  far  from  his  flock.  The  Abbe  Fleury,  an  inexorable  observer  of 
the  canons,  saw,  in  receiving  the  new  Fellow  of  the  Academy,  only  the  vig- 
orous duties  which  his  episcopal  office  imposed  upon  him.  The  duties  of 
the  academician  disappeared  entirely  from  his  eyes.  Far  from  inviting  the 
new  Fellow  to  an  assiduous  attendance  on  the  sittings,  he  only  exhorted 
him  to  an  eternal  absence ;  and,  what  rendered  the  counsel  the  more  severe 
was,  that  he  clothed  it  with  the  imposing  form  of  regrets  most  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. **  We  foresee  with  grief,"  said  he, "  that  we  shall  lose  yon  foreveTf 
and  that  the  indispensable  law  of  residence,  will  remove  you  beyond  return 
from  our  assemblies.  We  can  no  more  hope  to  see  you  but  on  occasions 
when  some  troublesome  business  shall  tear  you  in  spite  of  yourself  from 
your  church." 

This  counsel  was  the  more  effectual,  because  he  who  received  it  had  al- 
ready given  it  to  himself.  He  departed  to  Clermont,  and  returned  no  more, 
except  on  very  urgent,  and  therefore  very  rare  occasions.  He  gave  all  bis 
cares  to  the  happy  people  whom  Providence  had  committed  to  his  charge. 
He  did  not  think  that  his  episcopacy,  which  he  had  merited  by  his  success 
in  the  pulpit,  discharged  him  from  ascending  it  again,  and  that  to  be  re- 
compensed he  must  cease  to  be  useful.  With  tenderness  he  consecrated 
to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  the  talents  so  often  welcomed  by  the  great 
men  of  the  earth ;  and  he  preferred  to  the  loud  praises  of  courtiers,  the 
simple  and  sedate  attention  of  an  audience  less  brilliant  and  more  docile. 
The  most  eloquent,  perhaps,  of  his  sermons,  are  the  conference  discourses 
which  he  addressed  to  his  curates.  He  preached  to  them  the  virtues,  of 
which  they  found  an  example  in  himself,  disinterestedness,  simplicity,  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  the  active  and  prudent  ardor  of  an  enlightened  zeal,  very 
unlike  the  fanatacism  by  which  zeal  is  blinded,  and  sincerity  is  made  ques- 
tionable. A  wise  moderation  was  in  effect  his  ruling  characteristic.  It 
pleased  him  to  collect  in  his  country  house,  Jesuits  and  members  of  the 
Oratoire ;  he  accustomed  them  to  bear  with  one  another,  and  almost  to  love 
each  other;  he  made  them  play  together  at  checkers,  and  he  exhorted 
them  never  to  engage  in  more  serious  war  with  each  other.  The  spirit  of 
conciliation  of  which  his  conduct  was  an  example,  and  his  well  known 
manner  of  thinking  about  the  scandal  of  theological  quarrels,  made  the 
government  desire  that  he  should  endeavour  to  reconcile  cardinal  de  No- 
ailles,  and  those  who  accused  this  pious  archbishop ;  but  the  impartiality 
which  he  showed  in  this  negotiation,  produced  its  natural  effect,  that  of 
dissatisfying  both  parties. 

In  T&in  did  he  represent  to  them  that  men  destined  by  their  office  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  their  brethren,  ought  not  to  begin  with  violating  one 
of  its  principal  precepts,  that  of  union  and  peace ;  that  their  divisions,  al- 
ready so  evil,  on  the  love  of  God,  did  not  absolve  them  from  the  love  of  our 
ndgkbor  ;  that  these  disputes  were  at  once,  to  the  weak  a  cause  of  scandal^ 
iod  to  inifidels  a  cause  of  triumph,  not  a  just  cause  indeedi  Wl  «i«v]%  iSf 
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flicting  on  accoant  of  the  advantage  taken  of  it  These  wise  remonstran- 
ces were  ineffectual ;  and  he  learned  by  his  own  experience,  that  it  is  often 
easier  to  reclaim  infidels,  than  to  reconcile  those  who  ha?e  so  much  inter- 
est in  uniting  together  to  confound  them. 

Deeply  penetrated  with  the  true  obligations  of  his  office,  Massillon  fulfil* 
led  especially  the  first  duty  of  a  bishop,  that  which  made  infidelity  itself 
love  and  respect  him,  the  duty  or  rather  the  sweet  pleasure  of  being  hu^ 
mane  and  beneficent.  He  reduced  his  episcopal  rights  to  ?ery  moderate 
sums,  which  he  would  ha?e  entirely  relinquished  if  he  had  not  thought  it 
his  duty  to  respect  the  patrimony  of  his  successors,  that  is  to  say,  to  lea?e 
them  the  means  of  doing  good  deeds.  He  gave,  in  two  years,  twenty 
thousand  livres  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Clermont.  His  whole  revenue  be- 
longed to  the  poor.  His  diocese  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this,  after 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  his  memory  is  there  daily  honored  by  the  most 
eloquent  of  funeral  orations,  the  tears  of  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  poor. 

He  enjoyed  during  his  life  this  funeral  oration,  which  he  can  hear  no 
more.  When  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Clermont,  the  people  prostrated 
themselves  around  him,  crying,  Lang  live  our  father  I  This  virtuous  pre- 
late therefore  often  said  that  his  brethren  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  how 
much  consideration  and  authority  they  might  derive  from  their  office ;  that 
it  was  not  by  pride,  nor  by  a  minute  devotion,  that  they  could  render 
themselves  dear  to  mankind,  and  formidable  to  the  oppressors  of  men,  bat 
by  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  of  which  the  people  can  judge ;  and  who  trace 
out  before  their  eyes,  in  the  minister  of  the  true  religion,  that  just  and  be- 
neficent Being  of  whom  he  is  an  image. 

Amonff  the  immense  alms  which  he  gave,  there  were  some  which  he 
concealed  with  the  greatest  care,  not  only  from  regard  to  the  delicate  feel- 
ings of  unfortunate  mdividuals  who  received  them,  but  to  spare  sometimes 
entire  communities  the  feeling,  though  unfounded,  of  inquietude  and  fear, 
which  his  alms  might  cause  them.  A  numerous  convent  of  the  religieuse, 
was  without  bread  for  many  days ;  they  were  resolved  to  perish,  rather 
than  avow  this  frightful  misery,  from  fear  lest  their  house  should  be  sup- 
pressed, to  which  they  were  more  attached  than  to  life.  The  bishop  of 
Clermont  learned  at  the  same  time,  both  their  extreme  indigence,  and  the 
reason  of  their  silence.  Urged  to  give  them  aid,  he  feared  to  alarm  them 
by  seeming  to  know  their  situation ;  he  privately  sent  to  these  religieuse 
a  very  considerable  sum,  which  secured  to  them  a  subsistence,  until  they 
had  found  the  means  of  providing  for  themselves  from  other  resources,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Massillon,  that  they  knew  the  benefactor 
to  whom  they  were  so  much  indebted. 

Not  only  did  he  prodigally  give  his  property  to  the  needy,  he  assisted 
them  also  with  equal  zeal  and  success  by  his  credit  and  his  pen.  Witness- 
ing, in  his  diocesan  visits,  the  misery  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  groaned,  and  his  own  revenue  not  sufficing  to  give  bread  to  the 
many  unhappy  who  asked  it  of  him,  he  wrote  to  the  Court  in  their  favor ; 
and  by  the  vivid  and  touching  picture  which  he  drew  of  their  necessities, 
he  obtained  either  assistance  for  them,  or  a  considerable  diminution  of 
their  imposts.  We  are  assured  that  his  letters  on  this  interesting  subject 
are  master-pieces  of  eloquence  and  pathos,  superior  even  to  the  finest  of  his 
sermons.  Indeed  what  emotions  ought  not  to  have  been  awakened  in  this 
virtuous  and  compassionate  soul,  by  this  spectacle  of  suffering  and  oppres- 
sed humanity ! 

The  more  he  sincerely  respected  religion,  the  more  did  he  contemn  the 
mtpentitiooM  which  degrade  it,  and  the  more  zeal  he  felt  to  destroy  these 
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sopentitions.  He  abolished,  yet  with  difficulty,  the  very  ancient  and  very 
indecent  processions,  which  the  barbarism  of  ages  of  ignorance  had  estab- 
lished in  his  diocese,  which  by  a  scandalous  masquerade  was  a  mockery  of 
the  divine  worship,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  (locked  in  crowds,  some 
with  a  stupid  devotion,  others  to  turn  this  religious  farce  into  ridicule. 
The  curates  of  the  city,  fearing  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  were  attached 
to  them  the  more  for  their  absurdity,  dared  not  publish  the  mandate  which 
forbade  these  processions.  Massillon  mounted  the  pulpit,  published  his 
mandate  himself,  made  himself  heard  by  a  tumultuous  auditory,  who  would 
have  insulted  any  other  preacher,  and  enjoyed  in  this  victory  the  fruit  of 
his  beneficence  and  virtue. 

He  died  as  Fenelon  died,  and  as  every  bishop  ought  to  die,  without  pos- 
sessing and  without  owing  any  thing.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1742,  that  the  church,  and  humanity,  and  eloquence,  sufiered  this  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

A  recent  event,  suited  to  touch  minds  of  sensibility,  proves  how  precious 
is  the  memory  of  Massillon,  not  only  to  the  indigent,  whose  tears  he  dried 
up,  but  to  all  who  knew  him.  Some  years  since  a  traveller,  who  happened 
to  come  to  Clermont,  desired  to  see  the  country  house  where  the  prelate 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  He  addressed  himself  to  an  aged 
IP'and-vicar,  who,  since  the  death  of  the  bishop,  could  not  return  to  this 
country  house  where  he  would  find  no  more  its  former  inhabitant.  The 
grand-vicar  consented  nevertheless  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  traveller, 
and  this,  in  spite  of  the  profound  grief  which  he  must  bring  upon  himself 
by  revisiting  places  so  sadly  dear  to  his  memory.  They  departed  there- 
fore together,  and  the  grand-vicar  showed  the  stranger  every  thing.  **  Be- 
hold," said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  the  alley  where  this  worthy  prelate 
walked  with  us.  Here  is  the  arbor  where  he  sometimes  reposed  in  his 
readings.  Here  is  the  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands." 
Then  they  entered  into  the  house;  and  when  they  reached  the  chamber 
where  Massillon  breathed  his  last,  "  Here"  said  the  grand-vicar  **  is  the 
place  where  we  lost  Aim,"  and  he  fainted  away  as  he  pronounced  these 
words.  The  ashes  of  Titus,  and  of  Marcus  Aurelius  might  have  envied 
such  an  homage. 

Massillon  has  been  oAen  compared  with  Bourdaloue,  as  Cicero  with  De- 
mosthenes, or  Racine  with  Corneille ;  but  these  kinds  of  parallels — a  fruit- 
fbl  source  of  antithesis — prove  only  the  degree  of  talent  possessed  by  those 
who  make  them.  We  deny  ourselves  without  regret  such  comparison,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  reflection.  When  Bourdaloue  appeared,  the 
pulpit  was  yet  barbarous,  rivalling,  as  Massillon  himself  said,  the  theatre  in 
buffoonery,  and  the  school  in  dryness.  The  Jesuit  preacher  first  made  re- 
ligion speak  a  language  worthy  of  herself;  he  was  solid,  true,  and  closely 
and  severely  logical.  If  he  who  enters  first  upon  a  new  path  has  to  remove 
many  thorns,  he  enjoys  also  a  great  advantage — which  is,  that  his  steps  are 
more  marked  and  therefore  more  celebrated  than  those  of  his  successors. 
The  public,  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  see  Bourdaloue  reign,  who  had 
been  the  first  object  of  its  reverence,  long  retained  the  persuasion  that  he 
could  not  have  a  rival,  especially  while  Massillon  lived,  and  Bourdaloue 
from  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  heard  no  longer  the  cry  of  the  multitude  in 
his  favor.  Death,  at  length,  which  brings  justice  in  its  train,  has  put  both 
orators  in  their  place  ;  and  envy,  which  denied  Massillon  his  due,  may  now 
grant  it,  without  fearing  that  he  will  enjoy  it.  We  shall  abstain  however 
from  giving  him  the  pre-eminence  which  grave  judges  question.  The 
greatest  glory  of  Bourdaloue  is  that  the  superiority  of  MaBaV&oii  \&  ^^ 
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doubted ;  but,  if  it  may  be  decided  by  the  number  of  readers,  Massillon 
would  have  much  the  advantage.  Bourdaloue  is  scarcely  read  except  by 
preachers  and  devout  souls :  his  rival  is  in  the  hands  of  all  vi^ho  read,  and 
we  may  be  permitted  here  to  say,  to  put  the  finish  to  our  eulogy,  that  the 
most  celebrated  writer  of  our  nation  and  of  our  age,  makes  the  sermons  of 
this  great  preacher  one  of  his  most  constant  manuals  in  reading ;  that  Mas- 
lillon  is  with  him  a  model  of  prose  writers,  as  Racine  is  of  poets ;  and  thai 
he  always  has  on  the  same  table  the  Petit  Careme  by  the  side  of  AthaUc 

If  we  wished  however  to  find  between  these  two  writers  a  sort  of  parallel, 
we  might  say,  with  a  man  of  genius,  that  Bourdaloue  is  more  argumenta- 
tive, and  Massillon  more  pathetic.  A  sermon  excellent  in  all  respects  would 
be  one  which  derived  its  argument  from  the  former,  and  its  pathos  from 
the  latter.  Perhaps  a  sermon  more  perfect  still,  would  be  one,  where  they 
would  not  thus  appear  one  after  the  other,  but  where  their  talents,  minted 
together,  would  modify  each  other,  and  the  reasoner  would  be  at  the  same 
time  pathetic. 

We  ought  not  to  dissemble  that  they  in  general  accuse  all  the  sermons 
of  our  eloquent  academician,  of  the  same  fault  as  his  Petit  Careme;  it  is 
that  of  often  presenting  on  the  same  page  only  the  same  idea,  varied,  it  is 
true,  by  all  the  richness  which  expression  could  furnish,  but,  which,  pre* 
serving  not  uniformity  of  ground,  allows  of  but  slow  progress.  The  same 
criticism  is  made  on  Seneca  but  with  much  more  justice.  Seneca,  solici- 
tous only  to  astonish  his  reader  by  the  profusion  of  wit  with  which  he  op- 
presses him,  wearies  him  the  more,  as  he  sees  that  the  writer  himself  is  fa- 
tigued by  so  pompous  a  display  of  hfs  riches,  and  that  he  shows  them  with 
so  much  prodigality  ooly  after  having  gathered  them  with  effort.  Massil- 
lon, always  filled  with  the  interest  of  his  hearer  alone,  seems  to  present  to 
him  in  many  ways  the  truth  of  which  he  wishes  to  convince  him,  only  from 
the  fear  that  he  has  not  engraved  it  sufficiently  deep  upon  his  soul ;  and 
not  only  do  we  forgive  him  these  kind  and  tender  repetitions;  but  he  gains 
our  good  will  by  the  affectionate  motive  which  multiplies  them.  We  per* 
ceive  that  they  come  from  a  heart  which  experiences  pleasure  in  loving 
those  that  are  like  itself,  and  whose  lively  and  profound  sensibility  has  need 
of  diffusing  itself  around. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  clergy  of  France,  who  possessed  so  eminent  an 
•rator,  never  once  named  him  to  preach  in  their  assembly.  He  never  de- 
sired the  honor,  and  he  left  to  men  of  moderate  talents,  and  ambitious 
minds,  this  petty  glory,  of  which  he  himself  had  no  need.  He  was 
rarely  chosen  to  be  even  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  consented,  he 
said,  without  pain,  that  prelates  less  attached  than  he  to  residence,  should 
have  recourse  to  this  reputable  means  of  dispensing  with  it.  The  indiffer- 
ence, which  the  brethren  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  appeared  to  manifest 
toward  him,  was  on  their  part,  neither  designed,  nor  even  voluntary.  It 
was  the  low  work  of  some  men  in  office,  who,  from  motives  worthy  of 
themselves,  sullenly  exiled  Massillon  from  the  eyes  of  the  Court,  not  as  an 
intriguing  subject,  for  he  was  known  too  well  to  suffer  this  injury,  but  as  an 
illustrious  and  respected  prelate,  whose  superiority,  seen  too  near,  would 
cast  around  him  a  splendor  offensive  to  powerful  men  of  narrow  minds. 
Tet  what  a  loss  to  such  an  auditory  was  that  of  a  preacher  like  Massillon! 
Row  deeply  interesting  to  speak  to  the  assembled  princes  of  the  church  on 
the  aogttst  duties  which  their  dignity  imposed  on  them  ;  on  the  eyes  of  all 
tlie  people  being  fixed  on  them ;  and  of  the  great  examples  which  they  ex- 
pected from  them  ;  of  the  right  which  the  sanctity  of  their  character  and 
c^cially  that  of  their  life  might  give  them,  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  king8> 
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and  to  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  oAen  disregarded  cry  of  the  in- 
nocent and  the  poor !  Did  they  think  that  Massillon  was  unworthy  to  dis- 
cuss  80  grand  a  topic ;  or  did  they  rather  fear  that  he  would  treat  it  with 
too  much  eloquence  T  This  great  preacher  pronounced,  either  before  he 
was  a  bishop,  or  after  he  became  one,  some  funeral  discourses,  whose  merit 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  sermons.  If  he  had  not  in  his  character  the 
inflexibility  which  announces  truth  with  rudeness,  he  had  the  honesty 
which  did  not  sufier  him  to  disguise  it.  Amidst  the  praises,  which  he  be» 
stows  in  these  discourses,  whether  from  regard  to  decorum  or  justice,  the 
true  opinion  which  he  inwardly  entertains,  of  him  whom  he  is  charged  to 
eulogize,  escapes  without  his  thinking  of  it,  through  his  natural  frankness, 
and  flows  out,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  himself ;  and  we  perceive  in  reading 
him  that  he  would  rather  make  a  history  than  a  eulogy  of  his  hearers. 

Once  alone  his  memory  happened  to  fail  him  in  preaching ;  and,  deceived 
by  the  slight  disgust  which  this  accident  £;ave,  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  read,  rather  than  repeat  bis  sermons.  We  dare  not  be  of 
his  opinion.  Reading  would  force  the  preacher  to  deprive  himself  of  the 
great  emotions  which  are  the  soul  of  the  pulpit,  or  to  render  these  emotions 
ridiculous  in  giving  them  an  air  of  preparation  and  exaggeration,  which 
would  destroy  their  naturalness  and  truth.  Massillon  seems  to  have  him- 
self perceived  that  the  most  seductive  quality  of  an  oratorical  discourse,  ia 
that  it  should  appear  to  be  prompted  by  the  occasion,  and  without  any  trace 
of  previous  preparation  appearing ;  for  when  he  was  asked  which  of  his 
sermons  he  thought  was  the  best,  he  replied,  That  which  I  know  the  best. 

Although  devoted  to  Christian  eloquence  both  by  inclination  and  duty, 
he  sometimes,  for  relaxation,  exercised  himself  in  other  pursuits ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  lefl  a  manuscript  life  of  Corregio. 

He  could  not  choose  for  the  subject  of  his  eulogiums,  a  painter,  whose 
talents  more  resembled  his  own :  for  he  was,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, the  Corregio  of  orators.  We  may  add  that,  as  Corregio  formed 
himself,  in  taking  a  new  path  aAer  Raphael  and  Titian,  Massillon,  who 
opened  a  new  career  in  the  pulpit,  might  say  in  comparing  himself  with 
other  orators,  what  Corregio  said  when  looking  at  the  pictures  of  other  ar- 
tists :  And  I  too  am  a  painter. 
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CALEB  CARR. 

[Gofvrnor  of  Rhode  lalud,  ia  1095^] 

SsTSKAL  of  the  early  chief  mtgiBtrates  of  the  coloniei  were  undiBtinffauihed  hj  per- 
Kmal  acts,  or  agency  in  any  important  cTenta,  occurring  darinf^  their  aaministration  of 
poblie  affaire;  and  owed  the  official  diatinction,  which  conatitatea  perhapa  their  principal 
eltim  to  the  remembrance  of  poateritjr ;  to  accident,  or  what  ia  aometimea  termed  the 
freika  of  fortune.  Such  perhapa  waa  the  caae  with  Governor  Carr.  No  memoriala  are 
preaerved  of  him,  by  which  we  can  learn  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  origin  and  circam- 
■Uncei  of  hia  family.  He  waa  one  of  thoae  who  followed  the  little  colony  of  the  ex* 
eeUent  John  Clarke  to  Rhode  laland ;  and  acme  yeara  after,  in  1661.  waa  an  active  agent 
ia  the  porebase  and  aetOeiBeat  of  MUf^mmoauk^  or  Weaterley,  a  fine  maritima  tamfOLy 
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■itnated  at  the  moath  of  the  Paweatack,  about  35  miles  west  of  Newport  True  to  the 
honest  principle  which  had  thus  far  governed  the  New  England  colonbts,  by  whom,  ontil 
after  Philip's  war,  in  1(>75,  not  a  single  foot  of  groand  was  claimed  or  occupied  on  anj  other 
•oore  but  that  of  fair  purchase,  the  territory  selected  for  the  future  town  of  Westerley, 
was  purchased  for  a  satisfactory  consideration  of  the  Indian  sachems.  In  August,  1661, 
Caleb  Cair  and  William  Vaughan,  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  natives  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  township  limiu ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  original  purchasers  and  in- 
tended settlers,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Carr  was  appointed  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  new  township.  In  January  of  the  following  year,  we  fiod  Mr.  Carr  actively 
engaged  in  providing  for  the  lemovsJ  of  the  settlers  to  Misquamocuck,  and  in  March, 
the  new  plantation  was  commenced  in  earnest.  In  1695,  a  large  accession  was  made  to 
the  population,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Clarke,  and  in  1(369,  the 
township  was  incorporated.  Mr.  Carr  appears  to  have  been  an  active  agent  in  all  the 
early  transactions  or  the  new  settlement.  In  1679,  he  was  chosen  an  Assistant  for  the 
colony,  which  office  he  held  for  several  years;  in  which  capacity,  acting  as  a  magistrate, 
he  is  mentioned  as  having  attended  upon  the  courts  of  quarter-sessions  in  1687,  and  at 
difl^rent  times  in  the  following  years  down  to  as  late  a  period  as  1698,  when  we  find 
him  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  culprit  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  for  planting  a  peach  tiee  on 
the  Sabbath.  In  1695,  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  governor  lor  one  year,  to  aneceed 
Governor  John  Easton.    The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

JOHN  CARVER. 

[First  Govsrsor  oTPljoiooth  Cokwy,  1600,81.] 

JoBH  Carvkk,  one  of  the  early  pilgrims,  and  first  governor  of  the  Plymoath  ooloDy, 
was  a  native  of  England,  and  is  represented  to  hsve  been  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  per- 
■eeuted  church  of  Kobinson,  which,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  English  hierarehyi 
•migrated  to  Holland,  in  160d.  Of  his  family,  or  of  his  early  history,  prior  to  his  oob* 
Becuoo  with  the  little  band  of  the  Puritans,  little  is  known ;  nor  is  the  rceotd  of  the 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  any  where  preserved. 

When  the  little  flock  at  Leyden  embraced  the  project  of  a  removal  to  Ameriea,  John 
Carver  wo  selected,  in  1617,  o  one  of  the  agents  to  negotiate  with  the  Virginia  com* 
pany  in  London  for  a  suitable  territory.  He  obtained  a  FJ^tent  in  1619,  and  tm  pilgrint 
at  once  commenced  their  preparations  for  a  departure.  The  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty 
tons,  was  purchased  in  London,  and  the  Mayflower,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
was  hired  in  England.  They  sailed  from  Southhampton,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty 
passengers,  on  the  5th  August,  l&A).  Thev  had  not  gone  far,  however,  upon  the  Atlan- 
tic, before  they  had  to  put  into  Dartmouth  for  repairs.  They  again  put  to  sea  on  the 
Slst  August,  but  the  same  cause,  after  they  had  sailed  about  one  hundred  leagues, 
obliged  them  to  put  back  to  Plymouth.  The  Speedwell  was  then  pronounced  unfit  for 
the  voyage.  About  twenty  of  the  timid  and  wavering  were  freely  allowed  to  abandon 
the  expedition.  The  rest  went  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which  sailed  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember, with  ons  hundred  and  one  passengers,  beside  tlie  ship's  officers  and  crew. 

The  weather  was  unfavorable  during  most  of  the  voyage ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  9th 
November,  that  they  discovered  the  white  and  sandy  shores  of  Cape  Cod.  The  pilgrims 
bad  selected  as  their  intended  place  of  settlement,  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  but  tlirough 
the  ignorance  or  self-will  of  their  captain,  they  were  thus  conducted  to  the  most  barren 
and  inhospitable  part  of  Massachusetts.  They  put  about  to  the  southward,  but  the 
appearance  of  breakers,  and  danger  of  shoals*  together  with  the  eagerness  of  many  of 
the  passengers  to  be  placed  on  shore,  induced  them  sgain  to  shift  their  course  to  the 
north.  The  next  day,  doubling  the  northern  extremity  of  the  cape,  the  Mayflower  was 
safely  brought  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cape  Cod. 

Here,  belure  landing,  it  was  thought  proper  to  institute  some  form  of  government, 
and  they  accordingly  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  by  a  voluntary  compact,  on 
the  11th  November,  16*<20,  intrusting  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  This 
instrument  was  signed  by  the  whole  oody  of  men,  forty-one  in  number,  who,  with  their 
families,  constituted  the  little  coluny.  John  Carver*s  name  stood  first,  and  he  was  the  same 
day  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  for  the  year  ensuing.  A  truly  democratic  form  of 
government  having  been  thus  established,  sixteen  armed  men  were  sent  on  shore,  to 
procure  wood,  and  make  discoveries.  They  returned  at  night  without  having  discovered 
a  house  or  a  human  being.  For  five  weeks  they  lay  in  the  harbor,  during  which  time, 
several  excursions  were  made  by  direction  of  the  governor.  In  one  of  these,  an  Indian 
burying  ground  was  discovered,  and  in  one  of  the  graves  were  found  a  mortar,  an 
earthen  pot,  bow  and  arrows,  and  other  implements.  A  cellar  was  also  found,  filled  with 
seed  corn  in  ears,  and  during  the  several  excuraions,  a  number  of  bushels  were  thus 
providentially  obtained. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  Oovemor  Carver  himself,  with  nine  of  the  principal  men 
armed,  and  a  like  number  of  seamen,  set  sail  in  the  ahallop  to  make  farther  discoveriea. 
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The  weather  was  lo  cold,  that  the  fpny  of  the  tea  froze  on  their  coats,  till  they  were 
cased  with  ice  like  coats  of  iron.  They  coasted  along  the  cape,  and  occasionally  a  party 
was  set  on  shore.  At  the  dawn  of  day ,  on  Friday,  December  6j  those  who  were  on  land, 
were  surprised  by  the  sodden  war-cry  of  the  natives,  and  a  flight  of  arrows.  I'hey 
immediately  seized  their  arms,  and  on  the  first  discharge  of  musketry,  the  Indians  fled. 
£ighteen  arrows  were  taken  up,  headed  cither  with  brass,  deer's  horns,  or  bird's  claws, 
which  they  sent  as  a  present  to  their  friends  in  £ngland.  As  they  sailed  along  the 
shore,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  the  rudder  being  broken,  and  the  shallop 
driven  into  a  cove  full  of  breakers,  they  all  expected  to  perish.  By  much  exertion, 
however,  they  came  to  anchor  in  a  fair  sound,  under  a  point  of  land.  "While  they  were 
divided  in  opinion  with  respect  to  landing  at  this  place,  the  severity  of  the  weather  com- 
pelled them  to  go  on  shore.  In  the  morning  of  Saturday,  they  found  themselves  on  a 
small  uninhabited  island,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Clark's  island,  from 
the  mate  of  the  ship,  the  first  man  who  stepped  upon  it.  As  tlie  next  day  was  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  they  appropriated  it  to  those  religious  purposes,  for  which  it  was  set 
apart.  On  Monday,  December  11,  they  surveyed  uie  bay,  and  went  ashore  upon  the 
main  land  at  the  place,  which  they  called  Plymouth ;  and  a  part  of  the  very  rock  on 
which  they  first  set  their  feet,  is  now  in  the  public  square  of  the  town,  and  is  distin- 

Siished  by  the  name  of  the  Forefathers'  Rock.  The  day  of  their  landing,  the  22nd  of 
ecember,  N.  S.  is  in  the  present  age  regarded  as  an  annual  festival.  As  they  marched 
into  the  country,  they  found  cornfields,  and  brooks,  and  an  excellent  situation  for  build- 
ing. With  the  news  of  their  success,  they  returned  to  their  company,  and  on  the  16th 
December,  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor.  The  high  ground  on  the  south  west 
side  of  the  bay  wo  pitched  upon  as  the  site  of  the  contemplated  town,  and  a  street  and 
house  lota  were  immediately  laid  out  It  was  also  resolved  to  plant  their  ordnance  opon 
a  commanding  eminence,  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Before  the  end  of  December,  tney 
had  erected  a  store  house,  with  a  thatched  roof,  in  which  their  goods  were  deposited 
under  a  foard.  Two  rows  of  houses  were  begun,  and  as  fast  as  Oiey  could  be  covered, 
the  peopte,  who  were  classed  into  nineteen  families,  came  ashore,  and  lodged  in  them. 
On  the  lot  of  December,  the  public  services  of  religion,  were  attended  for  tne  first  time 
on  the  shore,  and  the  place  wo  named  Plymouth,  both  because  it  was  so  called  in  Capt. 
Smith's  map,  published  a  few  years  before,  and  in  remembrance  of  the  kind  treatment, 
which  they  had  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth,  the  last  pott  of  their  native 
land,  from  which  the^  sailed. 

The  severe  hardships  to  which  this  company  were  exposed  in  so  rigorous  a  climate, 
and  the  scorbutic  habits  contracted  by  living  so  lon^  on  board  the  ship,  caused  a  great 
mortality  among  them,  so  that  before  the  month  of  April,  near  one  half  of  them  died. 
Gov.  Carver  was  himself  dangerously  ill  in  January.    On  the  14th  of  that  month,  o  he 
lay  sick  at  the  store-house,  the  building  took  fire  by  means  of  a  thatched  roof,  and  it 
wo  with  diflSculty,  that  the  stock  of  ammunition  wo  preserved.    By  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  wo  so  far  recovered  of  his  first  illness,  that  he  wo  able  to  walk  three  miles 
to  visit  a  larffe  pond,  which  had  been  discovered  from  the  top  of  a  tree  by  Francis 
Billington,  wnose  name  it  has  since  borne.    None  of  the  natives  were  seen,  before  the 
sicknen  among  the  planters  had  abated.    The  pestilence,  which  raged  in  the  country 
four  years  before,  had  almost  depopulated  it.    March  16th,  a  savage  came  boldly  into 
the  town  alone,  and  to  the  otonishment  of  the  emigrants  addressed  them  in  these  words, 
''Welcome,  Englishmen!  welcome.  Englishmen!  '     His  name  was  Samoset,  and  he 
wo  lord,  or  sagamore  of  Morattiggon,  distant  five  days'  journey  to  the  eotward.    He 
had  learned  broken  English  of  the  fishermen  in  his  countrv.     By  him  the  governor  wo 
informed,  that  the  place  where  they  now  were,  was  called  Patuzet,  and,  mough  it  wo 
formerly  populous,  that  every  human  being  had  died  of  the  late  pestilence.    This  ac- 
count was  confirmed  bv  the  extent  of  the  deserted  fields,  the  number  of  graves,  and  the 
remnants  of  skeletons,  lying  on  the  ground.     Being  dismissed  with  a  present,  he  returned 
the  next  day  with  five  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  who  brought 
a  few  skins  for  trade.     He  wo  sent  out  again  in  a  few  days,  and,  March  22,  returned 
with  Sqaanto,the  only  native  of  Patuxet  then  living.     Having  been  carried  off  in  1614, 
bj  a  Captain  Hunt,  of  Smith's  fleet,  who,  in  his  voyage  from  Virginia  to  Malaga,  visited 
Plymouth,  and  treacherously  seized  him  and  twenty-six  others  of^he  natives,  he  escaped 
the  pestilence,  which  desolated  the  country.    They  were  sold  at  Malaga  for  £20  a  man. 
As  several  of  these  Indians  were  rescued  from  slavery  bv  some  benevolent  monks  at 
Malaga,  Squanto  wo  probably  thus  set  at  liberty.    He  had  learned  the  English  language 
at  London,  and  came  back  to  his  native  country  with  the  fishermen.    They  informed 
the  planters,  that  Massassoit,  the  sachem  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  was  near  with  his 
brother,  and  a  number  of  his  people  ;  and  within  an  hour  he  appeared  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  over  a^^inst  the  English  town,  with  a  train  of  sixty  men.     Mutual  distrust  prevented 
for  ionw  tinae,  any  advances  upon  either  side  ;  but  Edward  Winslow  being  sent  to  the 
Indian  Kinff,  with  a  copper  chain  and  two  knives,  with  a  friendly  message  firoro  the 
governor,  t£e  nchem  wo  pleased  to  descend  from  the  hill,  accompanied  by  twenty  mea 
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Qnarmed.  When  he  had  reached  a  brook,  a  short  distance  from  the  settlement,  he  was 
met  by  Capt-  Slandish  with  six  men,  and  politely  escorted  to  one  of  the  best  houses. 
Here  a  pile  of  cushions  was  placed  on  a  green  rug,  and  other  accommodations  corres- 
ponding with  the  dignity  of  the  guest,  provided.  Got.  Carver  shortly  appeared,  pre- 
ceded by  a  drum  and  a  trumpet,  and  a  military  escort.  This  exhibition  excited  great 
admiration  among  the  Indians.  It  was  showing  unexpected  deference  to  their  sove- 
reign. After  an  exchange  of  civilities,  the  Governor  and  Sachem  kissing  each  other, 
they  agreed  on  a  league  of  friendship,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  they  and  their 
snbiects  should  perpetually  continue  in  the  exercise  of  kind  and  obliging  offices  toward 
eacn  other ;  that  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  other  powers,  mutual  aid  and  support 
should  be  afforded  ;  that  the  subjects  of  each,  on  approaching  the  towns  of  either  party, 
should  in  all  cases  leave  their  weapons  of  war  at  a  certain  distance.  The  treaty  being 
concluded,  which  was  called  the  peace  of  Plymouth,  entertainment  was  brought  in,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  strong  waters,  of  which  the  savages  were  fond. 

When  the  conference  was  ended,  Massassoit  returned  to  his  camp  on  the  hill,  and  the 
hostages  on  both  sides  were  restored.  Thus  was  formed  an  alliance,  remarkable  above 
all  others,  with  the  Indians,  for  the  length  of  its  duration.  The  articles  of  it  were 
adhered  to  with  fidelity  as  long  as  Massassoit  lived.  It  remained  unbroken  until  the 
war  of  1675,  when  the  celebrated  Philip,  second  son  of  Massassoit,  commenced  hostili- 
ties on  the  settlements. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Mr.  Carver  was  confirmed 
as  governor  for  the  following  year.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  twenty  acres  of  land 
were  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Indian  corn,  and  Samoset  and  Squanto  taught  the 
emigrants  how  to  plant  and  dress  it  with  herrings,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  camo 
into  the  brooks.  Six  acres  were  sowed  with  barley  and  peas.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  this  labor,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  ffoveinor  came  out  of  the  field  at  noon, 
comj^aining  of  a  pain  in  his  head,  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  a  few  hours,  it 
deprived  him  of  his  senses,  and  on  the  6th  April,  1621,  terminated  his  life.  He  was 
boried  with  all  the  honors  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory.  The  men  were  under 
arms,  and  fired  voUies  over  his  grave.  Jasper,  a  son  of  Governor  Carver,  had  died  on 
the  6th  December  preceding,  and  his  wife,  overcome  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  soon  followed  them  to  the  grave.  Elizabeui,  a  daughter,  married  John 
Howland ;  and  there  were  other  children  remaining,  but  their  names  are  nowhere  men* 
tioned ;  neither  do  they  appear  at  any  subsequent  time  in  the  annals  of  the  colony ;  ther 
attained  no  civil  honors ;  tney  rose  to  no  distinction ;  but  less  fortunate  than  Uie  chil- 
dren of  other  governors,  they  remained  in  obscurity,  and  were  unnoticed  by  the  people. 
The  name  of  Carver  does  not  appear  in  the  assignment  of  lands  in  1623,  nor  in  the 
division  of  cattle,  made  in  1627.  William,  a  grandson  of  Governor  Carver,  who  lived 
at  Marshfield,  acquired  some  notoriety  on  account  of  his  extreme  age,  having  lived  until 
be  was  102.  This  grandson  was  alive  as  late  as  1755,  for  in  that  year  he  was  seen  labor- 
ing in  the  same  field  with  his  son,  grandson  and  greal-srrandson,  while  an  infant  of  the 
fifu  generation  was  in  his  house.  He  died  2nd  October,  1760.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  eelebrated  traveller,  Jonathan  Carver,  was  a  descendant  of  the  governor. 

The  historians  of  the  pilgrims  represent  Governor  Carver  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  his  prudence,  his  firmness  and  decision  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  for  his 
unbenaing  integrity.  He  was  heir  to  a  good  estate  in  England,  which  he  spent  in  his 
emigrations  to  Holland  and  America.  From  all  that  appears,  he  was  as  nearly  perfect 
in  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues,  os  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  frail  humanity.  Among 
other  interesting  relics  of  the  pilgrim  era,  the  broad  sword  of  Governor  Carver  is  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston. 

THOMAS  CHITTENDEN. 

[OoTemor  of  Vermont  for  18  jean,  batweoo  1778  and  1797.] 

TnoMikS  CRiTTXirDXir,  the  first  chief-magistrate  of  Vermont,  was  a  native  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  6th  January,  1729.  His  ancestor,  William 
Chittenden,  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to  New  Haven  from  the  county  of  Surry  in  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1639,  and  to  have  become  one  of  the  six  original  purchasers  and 
planters  of  Guilford,  Connecticut,  to  which  place  he  removed  some  time  prior  to  1650. 
The  family  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Thomas,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  notice,  received  a  common  school  education,  such  as  was  deemed  suffi- 
cient at  that  period  to  fit  a  young  man  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
life.  Early  marriages  were  more  frequent  a  century  afo  than  now,  and  Mr.  Chittenden 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  married  Elizabeth  Meigs,  and  soon  af\er  removed  to 
Salisbury,  where,  by  the  practise  of  industry  and  economy,  he  in  a  few  years  became 
the  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  and  a  valuable  property  in  lands.  While  he  resided  at  Salis- 
bnry,  he  represented  that  town  for  seven  years  in  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  was 
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appointed  a  civil  magistrate,  and  was  also  a  colonel  in  the  militia  of  the  colony.  Thongh 
deficient  in  education,  his  native  good  sense,  sterling  integrity,  and  uniform  affability, 
gave  him  great  personal  inflaence  in  the  community,  and  secured  the  entire  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

After  remaining  some  twenty  years  in  his  native  State,  finding  a  lar^  family  depend- 
ent opon  his  coansels  and  assistance,  he  determined  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  tatore 
prosperity  of  his  children,  by  emigrating  to  the  north.  £arly  in  the  spring  of  1774,  he 
accordingly  removed  with  his  &mily  to  the  **  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  as  the  territory 
comprising  a  considerable  portion  of  Vermont  was  then  called,  having  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Winooski,  or  Onion  river,  in  the  township  of  Williston.  Here  he  arrived 
in  the  month  of  May,  not  knowing  the  spot  on  whicn  he  was  to  locate  himself,  and 
wilhoat  even  an  habitation  as  yet  provided  for  the  shelter  of  his  family.  At  this  period 
there  were  verv  few  inhabitants  in  Vermont,  north  of  Rutland,  and  none  withm  the 
present  limits  or  the  county  of  Chittenden,  excepting  those  who  had  arrived  daring  the 
year  1774.  They  were  locating  themselves  at  Burlington,  Colchester,  and  other  places. 
Seated  on  the  beaatiful  and  femle  banks  of  the  Winooski,  the  diligent  and  successfal 
coltivation  of  his  new  farm,  upon  which  he  labored  diligently  with  his  own  hands,  had 
procnred  for  Mr.  Chittenden  the  necessary  provision  for  the  comfortable  sustenance  of 
ois  family,  and  had  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life  ; 
and  nothing  coald  be  more  flattering  than  tne  prospect  of  rural  wealth,  abundance  and 
independence,  as  the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of  the  labor  of  his  hands,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  improvements,  and  pleasing  anticipations,  that  the  war  of 
the  Revelation  commenced,  and  the  frontier  settlements  became  exposed  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  enemv,  and  to  the  merciless  inroads  of  their  sava^  allies.  In  this  state 
of  things,  in  177iS,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  employed,  with  four  others,  as  a  committee  to 
repair  to  Philadelphia,  and  procure  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  pursuing,  and  to  receive  advice  respecting  the  political  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 

The  retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  and  the  advance 
of  the  British  upon  Lake  Champlain,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  the  few  settlers,  scattered 
along  the  western  border  of  Vermont,  to  remain  upon  their  lands,  this  section  of  the 
country  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  retired  into  the  southern  part  of 
the  district,  or  into  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Mr.  Chittenden  removed  his 
family  to  Arlington,  in  June  of  this  year.  On  the  2d  of  July,  he  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  soon  became  a  leading  man  in  the  consultations  of 
the  inhabitants.  Entering  with  deep  interest  into  the  controversy  with  New  York, 
respecting  the  titles  of  the  lands  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  being  better 
acquainted  with  public  business  than  any  of  the  settlers,  in  consequence  of  the  offices, 
which  he  had  held  in  his  native  State,  he  was  universsilly  regarded  as  the  man  most 
suitable  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  their  operations.  Mr.  Chittenden  perceived  that 
the  general  struggle  for  independence  in  which  the  colonies  were  now  engaged,  pre- 
sented a  favorable  opportuity  for  terminating  the  controversy  with  New  York,  by  erect- 
ing the  disputed  territory  into  a  new  State,  and  establishing  a  separate  government > 
and  having  adopted  this  decisive  plan  of  sound  policy,  he  steadily  pursued  it,  till  he 
saw  the  independence  of  Vermont  acknowledged  by  the  neighboring  States,  and  by  the 
general  government. 

Governor  Chittenden  was  a  member  of  the  first  Convention  of  Delegates  from  tb* 
several  townships,  which  met  at  Dorset  on  the  24th  July,  1776,  and  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember followinfiT,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  in(fependent  State,  and  at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Westminster,  Jan.  15, 1777,  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who  draughted  the  declaration 
of  independence,  which  was  there  adopted,  and  also  a  member  of  another  committee, 
who,  at  that  time,  petitioned  Congress,  praying  that  body  to  acknowledge  Vermont  as* 
free  and  independent  State.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  first  Constitution  of  Vermont* 
which  was  adopted  by  Convention,  July  2, 1777,  and  on  the  12th  March,  1778,  be  wie 
elected  the  first  governor  of  Vermont,  which  office,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
[1789,]  he  held  until  his  decease. 

Governor  Chittenden  was  one  of  a  secret  committee  of  eight  persons,  (consisting  of 
Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robinson,  Samuel  Safibrd,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira  Allen,  Timo- 
thy Brownson,  John  Fanet  and  Joseph  Fay,)  who  secretly  managed  the  negotiatione 
with  the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  from  1780  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
with  so  much  adroitness  and  skill  as  to  deceive  alike  the  British,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  effectually  to  protect  Vermont  from  the  hostilities  of  the  enemy ^ 
whose  troops  were  all  the  while  in  possession  of  the  frontiers,  and  Vermont  Ivin^ 
exposed  to  their  incursions  without  the  means  of  defence.  These  negotiations  did  doI 
escape  public  adi  mad  version,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  attributed  to  the 
•othoritief  of  Vermont  the  design  of  ultimate  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.    Gmnn^ 
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ml  Washington  thui  ezpretsed  to  Got.  Chittenden  hb  concern,  on  the  1st  of  Janoaiy, 
1783 — **  A  rew  words  upon  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on 
between  you  and  the  enemy  in  Canada  and  New  York.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  as 
you  assert  it,  that  they  were  so  far  innocent,  that  there  never  was  any  serious  intention 
of  joining  Great  Britain  in  theii  attempts  to  subjugate  your  country :  but  it  has  had  this 
certain  bad  tendency ;  it  has  served  to  give  some  ground  to  that  delusive  opinion  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  have  numerous  friends  amongst  us,  who  only  want  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  avow  themselves  openly,  and  that  internal  disputes  and  feuds  will  soon  oreak 
as  in  pieces.  At  the  same  time  the  seeds  of  distrust  and  jealousy  are  scattered  among 
ourselves  by  conduct  of  this  kind.*'  History,  however,  which  has  torn  the  veil  from 
these  transactions,  fully  vindicates  the  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Vermont  No  com- 
munity was  ever  more  attached  to  popular  independence ;  yet,  afler  all  their  efforts  and 
mcrifices  in  the  common  cause,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  themselves  denied  a 
participation  in  the  blessings  which  they  had  labored  to  secure.    Their  claims  to  inde- 

Gndence  were  treated  with  indifference ;  other  States  were  contending  for  a  dismem- 
rroent  of  their  territory,  and  the  annihilation  of  their  sovereignty,  ana  they  were  also 
left  by  Congress,  which  ought  to  have  protected  them,  to  contend,  single  handed, 
■gainst  the  common  enemy.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Vermont  wisely  consulted  her 
own  safety,  and  fortunately  secured  it,  by  the  negotiations  above  referred  to.  The  spirit 
which  during  all  tliis  gloomy  period  of  trial  animated  tlie  people,  was  doubtless  expressed 
by  Ethan  Allen,  in  his  letter  of  March  9,  1781,  addressed  to  Congress : — **  I  am  confi- 
dent that  Congress  will  not  dispute  my  sincere  attachment  to  the  cause  of  my  country, 
though  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^  that  Vermont  has  an  indubitable  right  to  agree  on  terms 
of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  providing  the  United  States  persist  in 
rejecting  her  application  for  an  union  with  them ;  for  Vermont,  of  all  people,  would  be 
the  most  miserable,  were  she  obliged  to  defend  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  at  the  same  time  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ruin  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont •  *  •  •  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Vermont, 
as  Congress  are  that  of  the  United  States,  and  rather  than  fail,  will  retire  with  the  hardy 
Chreofi  Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  numntains^  and  toageioar  with 
kuman  nature  at  large!** 

Soon  alter  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Governor  Chittenden  again  removed 
his  family  to  Williston,  where  he  spent  tne  remainder  of  his  active  and  useful  life. 
Advanced  in  years,  and  declining  in  health,  in  October,  1796,  he  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  compatriots  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  resigned  the  office  of 

Svernor,  which  he  had  held  for  eighteen  years.    He  died  on  the  25th  Augost,  1797,  in 
B  69th  year  of  his  age. 

MARTIN  CHITTENDEN. 

[Govsraor  of  Vennoqt  in  1813  and  1814.] 

Martiv  Cbittsndbit,  a  younger  son  of  the  first  governor  of  Vermont,  was  bom  in 
Salisbury,  Connecticut,  and  removed  when  a  youth  with  his  father's  family  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Grants  in  1774.  Ailer  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  fitted  for 
college,  and  entered  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1789.  He  now 
devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  mingled  freely  in  the  public  discussions  of  the 
day,  and  became  somewhat  distinguished  as  a  politician.  In  1803,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont,  to  which  honorable  station  he 
was  returned  at  five  successive  elections — having  been  longer  in  Congress  than  any 
other  representative  from  that  State.  In  1813,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  supported  as  a  can- 
didate for  governor,  in  opposition  to  Governor  Galusha.  The  two  political  parties  into 
which  the  country  was  then  divided,  were  very  nearly  balanced  in  Vermont.  Gov. 
Galusha  received  a  small  plurality  of  the  votes,  but  not  enough  to  constitute  a  majority, 
and  the  choice  consequently  devolved  on  the  legislature.  Af\er  numerous  ballotings, 
Mr.  Chittenden  wss  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  votes  only.  In  1814,  af\er  a  warmly 
contested  election,  the  people  again  tiiiled  to  make  a  chrtice,  Mr.  Chittenden  at  this  trial 
receiving  fifty -five  popular  votes  more  than  the  opposing  candidate,  but  not  enough  to 
overbalance  the  scattering  votes:  and  again  the  choice  devolved  on  the  legislature. 
He  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-ei^ht  votes.  The  clo^  of  the  war,  in  1815, 
brouf^ht  about  a  change  in  the  popular  majorities,  and  many  of  those  prominent  public 
men  m  New  England,  who  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  the  war,  were  cither 
constrained  to  abandon  principles  which  they  had  hitherto  sustained,  or  go  into  retire- 
ment Governor  Chittenden  appears  to  have  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  at  no  subsequent  period  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  lived  for  some 
years  at  Jericho,  engsged  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  after  which  he  removed  to  Willis- 
ton,  the  residence  of  his  father,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  5th  September,  1840,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Several  of  the  brothers  of  Gov. 
Chittenden  have  been  honored  with  public  stations,  and  the  &mily  is  nomerooB  and 
J^g!bJJrie9poetabiem  New  England  and  New  York. 
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JEREMIAH   CLARKE. 

[PlrMid«ntorRhod*>Isluid,  in  1648—9.] 

Few  names  are  found  to  have  been  more  nameroaa,  or  respectable,  in  the  early  annalt 
of  New-England,  than  that  of  Clarke.  The  character  of  the  philanthropic  and  pure- 
minded  John  Clarke,  the  founder  of  Rhode-Island,  who  gave  his  mature  years  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  to  the  service  of  the  colony,  declining  its  public  honors, 
has  been  honorablv  portrayed  by  the  historian.  The  family  was  originally  from  Bed- 
fordshire, in  England,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  and  thence  into  the 
other  New-England  colonies.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  whom  Roger  Williams  speaks  of  at 
*'  Captain  Clarae,"  is  said  to  have  been  a  relative  of  John  Clarke,  and  to  have  followed 
him  to  Rhode-Island.  At  the  organization  of  the  little  democracy  in  1647,  Jeremiah 
Clarke  was  chosen  the  senior  assistant  under  the  first  president,  John  Coggeshall.  In 
the  following  year,  Roger  Williams  alludes,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  dissensions, 
which,  even  in  its  infancy,  convulsed  the  little  colony.  He  says,  **  Our  poor  colony  has 
fallen  into  factions.  Mr.  Coddinglon  and  Capt.  Partridge  are  the  heads  of  the  one,  and 
Capt.  Clarke,  Mr.  Easton,  Ac.  the  heads  of  the  other  faction.  I  receive  letters  from 
both,  but  1  resolve  (if  tiie  Lord  please)  not  to  engage,  unless  with  great  hopes  of  peace 
making."  Coddington  was  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  and  disposed  to  uphold 
the  royal  authority  in  the  colonies,  as  the  most  direct  means  of  securing  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colony  ;  while  the  rival  party  was  more  inclined  to  favor  the  designs  of 
those,  who  were  beginning  to  take  sides  with  the  parliamentary  chiefs,  in  their  efforts  to 
np  the  foundations  of  the  royal  power.  At  the  second  election  held  in  the  colony, 
under  the  compact  of  1647,  Mr.  Clarke  was  chosen  president,  and  remained  in  office, 
tmtil  succeeded  by  John  Smith,  in  1649. 

WALTER  CLARKE. 
[Govsrnor  orRhode-lslaod,  in  1676, 1686, 1696  and  1697.J 

Walter  Clarke  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Newport,  and  a  son  of  Jere- 
miah Clarke,  the  second  president  of  Rhode-Island.  He  was  the  first  native  of  that 
eolony  who  rose  to  the  distinction  of  chief-magistrate.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
tbility  and  influence  in  the  community,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  employed  in 
public  business.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  from  Newport  prior  to  1G72,  and  during  that 
year  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  He  was  a  deputy  at  several  subsequent 
periods,  and  also  a  magistrate.  Connected  by  relationship  with  the  families  of  Cranston 
and  Eajiton,  influential  persons  in  the  colony,  Mr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  had  a  large 
ihare  in  the  management  of  public  afiairs  for  many  years.  He  was  first  chosen  governor 
for  a  single  year,  in  1676.  Ten  years  aflerward,  he  was  again  chosen,  and  was  in  office 
when  the  usurpation  of  Andros  commenced.  Summoned  by  that  instrument  of  tyranny 
U>  surrender  the  government  of  Rhode- Island  into  his  hands,  Clarke  obeyed,  and,  in 
1687,  became  one  of  the  members  of  Andros's  council.  In  this  body  he  continued  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  Rhode-Island  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  until  the  revolution 
of  16c59.  During  this  period,  Rhode-Island  was  designated  as  a  single  eountyt  under  the 
government  of  Andros,  who  sent  marristrates  and  officers  from  Boston  into  the  subject 
eolony  for  the  trial  of  causes  and  settlement  of  disputes.  The  probate  of  wills,  and  all 
matters  of  grave  importance,  were  required  to  be  transmitted  to  Boston  for  decision. 

Although  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  people  of  Rhode-Island  naturally  rendered  them 
iverse  to  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  usurpation  of  Andros,  they  were  rejoiced  to  be 
freed  from  his  dominion,  and  hastened  to  resume  their  old  charter.  Receiving  certain 
intelligence  that  the  gallant  people  of  Massachusetts  had  deposed  Andros,  and  re-assert- 
ed their  rights  under  the  charter,  the  freemen  of  Rhode-Island  assembled  at  Newport  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1689,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  elect  for  the  time  being  their  usual 
public  officers.  They  tendered  the  office  of  governor  to  Mr.  Clarke,  but  he  declined, 
IS  did  several  others,  until  the  venerable  Governor  Bull,  then  four-score  years  of  ase, 
iccepted  the  hazardous  post  After  the  storm  had  blown  over,  and  the  aflTairs  of  Uie 
colony  had  become  settled,  Mr.  Clarke  was  again  employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
wu  twice  elected  governor,  in  16S)6  and  1697,  after  which  no  account  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  of  his  career. 

WILLIAM  CODDINGTON. 

[Govsraor  of  Rhods-Iflaod,  froin  1640  to  1647,  and  in  1674, 1675,  and  1678.] 

William  Coddivoton,  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  native  of  Boston, 

in  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1601.    When  the  company  of  Puritans 

ivere  preparing  for  Uie  settlement  of  Massachusets,  young  Coddington  made  one  of  their 

ttmber,  and  irrited  et  Balem,  in  the  Arbella,  on  the  12Ui  of  June,  1630.    He  had  been 
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elected  one  of  the  Assistants  or  magistrates  of  the  new  colony,  before  leaving  England. 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable  estate,  and  settling  at  Boston,  soon  afler  his  arrival,  he 
erected  there  the  first  brick  dwelling  in  New  England.  He  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  was  successful,  and  his  character  and  property  gave  him  a  great  inflaenea 
among  the  settlers. 

During  the  perils  of  the  winter  of  1630.  Mr.  Coddington*s  wife  fell  a  victim  to  the  pre- 
vailing mortality,  which  for  a  time  shroaded  the  infant  colony  in  the  deepest  gloom.  On 
the  first  of  April  following,  he  sailed  for  Ix>ndon,  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the 
rest  of  his  property,  in  merchandize  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  settlers.  It  would  seem, 
from  a  letter  of  Gk>vernor  Winthrop  to  his  son,  dated  28lh  of  March,  that  Coddington 
had  also  a  new  matrimonial  alliance  under  consideration."*  In  the  spring  of  1633,  h« 
returned,  having  during  his  absence  married  a  second  wife. 

In  1634,  and  during  the  two  following  years,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  colony. 
In  1634,  the  citizens  of  Boston  determined  on  dividing  the  town  lands,  remaining  unap> 
propriated,  among  themselves ;  but  with  the  same  perverse  jealousy  of  rich  men,  which 
sometimes  influences  large  bodies  of  men  even  in  our  own  day,  in  choosing  their  com- 
mittee,— they  left  Winthrop,  Coddington  and  all  the  wealthy  men  out,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  poorer  people  could  get "  no  great  proportions  of  land  unless  they  chose 
a  committee  of  their  own,  as  Winthrop  had  often  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  leaving  a 
mater  portion  for  new  comers,  and  for  a  common."  This  proceeding  of  the  people, 
however,  did  not  in  the  end  satisfy  themselves.  Gov.  Winthrop  remonstrated  against 
the  course  adopted,  especially,  the  leaving  out  of  Mr.  Coddington,  as  an  unwise  meas- 
ure, as  he  had  always  been  so  forward  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Colony.  And  it 
is  a  little  remarkable,  although  Gov.  Winthrop  gives  an  account  of  this  election,  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  Boston  Town  Records ;  but,  there  is  a  record  of  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  on  the  18th  of  December,  when  Winthrop,  Coddington,  Belling^ 
ham,  and  four  others  of  the  most  wealthy  and  distinguished  citizens  were  chosen  "  to 
divide  and  dispose  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Town,  &c.,  as  they  shall  tliink  best.'* 

Mr.  Coddinfirton  served  as  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  concluded  a  peace  with 
Canonicus  and  Miantonimo,  in  behalf  of  the  Narragansett  Indians,  a  short  time  before 
the  Pequotwar. 

In  the  religious  persecution  of  Wheelwright,  and  of  his  Sister  Anne  HutchinsoOy 
Coddington  and  Vane,  with  mariy  others,  opposed  the  rigorous  measures  of  Winthrop 
and  the  Magistrates.  In  May,  1637,  Mr.  Vane,  who  haa  been  chosen  governor  in  the 
preceding  year,  was  superseded  by  Governor  Winthrop ;  and  Mr.  Coddington,  bein£  a 
friend  of  vane,  was  also  lefl  out  of  the  Magistracy.  But  the  freemen  of  Boston,  on  uie 
following  day,  elected  both  him  and  Vane  deputies  to  the  General  Court.  Hubbard 
says,  that,  **  the  court  not  being  pleased  thereat,  found  means  to  send  them  home  again; 
but  the  freemen  of  Boston,  making  the  same  choice  the  next  time,  they  could  not  be  re- 
jected.** Coddington  was  a^n  chosen  in  September,  and  also  in  the  November  follow- 
ing. The  controversy  at  this  period  rose  so  high,  that  it  partook  in  a  high  degree  of  per- 
sonality. Gov.  Winthrop  classed  Vane^nd  Coddington,  as  belonging  to  a  faction  ;  and 
they,  to  show'their  displeasure  at  bein^  out  of  the  Magistracy,  took  their  seats  with  the 
deacons  in  public  worship,  instead  of  sitting  with  the  Magistrates,  as  they  were  wont  U> 
do,  and  as  tbejr  had  been  specially  invited  to  do  by  the  governor.  Coddington,  still  far- 
ther to  show  his  independence  of  spirit,  when  the  next  general  fast  came  round,  instead 
of  attending  church  with  the  governor,  in  Boston,  went  out  to  Mount  WoUaston,  to  hear 
a  sermon  of  John  Wheelwright. 

Proceedings  of  this  sort  were  not  calculated  to  allay  the  feeling  of  bitterness  which 
prevailed  ;  and  Coddington,  by  opposing  the  harsh  measures  against  Wheelwright,  and 
by  his  resolute  defence  of  Mra.  Hutchinson,  when  she  was  under  examination,  before 
Winthrop,  came  ni^h  calling  down  upon  himself  the  excommunication  he  was  anxious 
to  avert  from  his  friend.  Alter  this  enthusiast  had  been  arraigned,  and  passed  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  Winthrop*s  and  Dudley's  examinations  in  the  presence  of  the  high 
court  of  elders  and  magistrates ;  afler  she  had  successfully  met  every  charge  alleged 
against  her ;  and  the  court  were  about,  nevertheless,  to  pass  sentence  of  banishment 
aprainst  her,  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace — Mr.  Coddington  interfered.  One  grave 
charge  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was,  that  she  had  held  meetings.  Mr.  Coddington  in- 
quired, if  she  designed  to  edify  her  own  family  in  her  meetings,  whether  none  else  might 
be  present  ?  Winthrop,  perceiving  the  drift  of  this  inouiry,  evaded  it,  by  answenng 
petulantly — "  If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say  but  that,  Mr.  Coddington,  it  is  a  pity  that 
you  should  interrupt  us  in  proceeding  to  censure."  Coddington  proceeds : — *'  I  would 
say  more.  Sir.  Another  thing  you  lay  to  her  charge,  is  her  speech  to  the  elders.  Npw 
1  do  not  see  any  clear  witness  against  her,  and  you.  Sir,  know  that  it  is  a  rule  of  court 


*  I  hope  ike  Lord  hath  provided  a  good  hatband  for  your  titter  Winthrop.    Mr.  Coddington  is  well  af- 
ftotadtober.    If  hs  proeesd,  I  wbb  you  to  further  it ;  for  he  is  a  godly  omo,  and  of  good  esUtc    L  Wim 
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that  no  man  may  be  a  judge  and  an  accuser  too.  And  a(]fain,  here  is  nothing  proved 
about  the  elders,  only  that  she  said  they  did  not  teach  the  covenant  of  grace  so  clearly 
as  Mr.  Cotton  did,  and  that  they  were  in  the  state  of  the  Apostles  before  the  ascension. 
Why,  really,  I  hope  this  may  not  be  offensive,  nor  wron^  to  any  of  them.  For  my  own 
part,  1  do  not  see  any  equity  in  all  your  proceedmgs.  Here  is  no  law  of  Grod  that  she 
nath  broken,  nor  any  law  of  the  country  that  she  hath  broken,  and  she  therefore  de- 
serves no  censure ;  and  if  she  say  that  the  elders  preach  as  the  Apostles  did,  why  they 
preached  a  covenant  of  grace,  and  what  wrong  is  that  to  them  ?  ThereforCi  1  pray  yoa 
to  consider  what  you  do,  for  here  is  no  law  of  God  or  man  broken." 

Bat  the  sentence  of  banishment  had  already  been  determined  upon  by  the  court,  and 
after  two  days  examination,  the  proposition  was  put  to  the  assembly  in  due  form.  AU 
the  deputies  present  voted  for  it,  excepting  Messrs.  Coddington,  Ooggeshall,  and  Col- 
burn.  The  exertions  of  Coddington  and  others,  to  stem  the  popular  current  of  persecu- 
tion proving  ineffectual,  he  came  to  the  determination  to  relinauii»h  his  advantageous  sit- 
uation as  the  principal  merchant  of  Boston,  and  to  abandon  the  large  property  and  im- 
provements he  possessed  at  Braintree,  and  to  seek  a  new  settlement  he vond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Massachusetts.  He  was  accordingly  one  of  the  eighteen,  wno,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1638,  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  Commonwealth,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Island  of  Aqoetneck,  which  they  had  previously  purchased  of  the  Sachems  Canoni- 
eos  and  Miantonimo.  The  name  of  Rhode  Island.was  afterwards  given  to  their  new  set- 
tlement.* 

On  the  aeth  of  April,  1638,  Mr.  Coddington  removed  with  his  family  to  Rhode 
Island.  The  place  first  chosen  to  build  upon,  was  Pocasset,  which  was  afterward  called 
Portsmouth,  trom  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor.  During  this  and  the  following 
year,  they  were  joined  by  many  others  from  Massachusetts,  and  commenced  a  settlement 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Island,  which,  from  its  fine  harbor  they  named  Newport. 
The  little  Colony,  sheltered  from  the  storm  of  persecution  that  had  driven  them  from 
Massachusetts,  now  established  a  simple  and  patriarchal  form  of  government  among 
themselves.  Mr.  Coddington  was  appointed  Judge  or  Chief  Magistrate,  and  officiated 
in  that  capacity  alone,  for  some  months,  after  which  three  elders  were  joined  with  him, 
in  the  capacity  of  Assistants.  The  first  act  of  the  new  government,  passed  the  13th  of 
May,  1638,  provided  that  none  should  be  received  as  freeman  of  the  Island,  but  such  as 
should  be  received  by  consent  of  the  body  of  inhabitants,  and  would  submit  to  the  go- 
vernment "  established  according  to  the  word  of  God.*'  By  a  vote  of  the  fireemen  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1639,  the  judge  and  assistants,  were  directed  to  *<be  governed  by  the 
general  rules  of  the  word  of  Grod,  where  no  particular  rule  was  known.  On  the  12th 
of  March,  1640,  the  people  voted  that  their  chief  magistrate  should  be  called  Governor, 
the  next  Deputy  Governor,  and  that  there  should  be  four  assistants,  two  from  each  of 
the  towns  of  Portsmouth  and  Newport.  Mr.  Coddington  was  elected  Governor,  and 
continoed  in  office  until  the  reorganization  under  the  patent  of  incorporation,  in  1647. 
The  character  of  the  government  which  had  been  thus  far  administered  by  Governor 
Coddington,  was  declared  by  vote  of  the  people,  on  the  16th  March,  1641,  to  be  a  *<  De- 
mocracy, or  popular  government" 

In  lo47.  Governor  Coddington  assisted  in  forming  the  body  of  laws,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  civil  code  of  Rhode  Island  ever  since. 

In  May,  1648,  Mi.  Coddington  was  again  chosen  governor,  but  being  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  some  of  the  citizens,  respecting  some  lands,  he  declined  the 
omce.  He  was  active,  however,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  with  the  petition  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  This  tlie  Commissioners  were  ready  to  allow,  but  on  condition 
that  Rhode  Island  should  acknowledge  herself  to  be  within  the  iorisdiction  of  Plymouth. 
These  terms  Mr.  Coddington  steadily  resisted,  and  consequently  the  application  was  de- 
nied. Mr.  Coddington's  course  was  approved  by  his  fellow  citizens,  wno  preferred  the 
benefits  of  independence  to  the  advantages  of  a  dependent  union. 

Mr.  Coddington  seems  to  have  had  objections  even  to  a  union  with  the  Providence 


*  Ths  fi^lowinf  is  the  original  charter  of  the  American  file  of  Rhode*: 

**  We  whose  names  are  underwritten  do  here  eolemnly  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  incorporate  oarsehras 
ioto  a  bodj  politic,  and  as  He  shall  help,  will  submit  our  persons,  lires  and  estates,  unto  our  Lord  Jesas 
Chrfat,  the  King  or  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect  and  most  absolute  laws  of  his  givtn 
IS  in  his  bolv  word  of  troth,  to  be  guided  and  Judged  therebj.**  [In  tlie  margin  are  these  refersDCsa :  Ezod. 
niv,  3. 4.    d  Cbron.  xi,  3.    9  Kings,  xi,  17.] 

IVlLUAM  CODDI  ROTOR,  JoHR  ClASE, 

William  HtrrcniRSOR,  John  Coookshall, 

William  Asfirwall,  Bamukl  Wilboeb, 

JOBR  PoETSa,  JoHR  SaRFOEO, 

Bow.  Hdtchirosor,  Ja.  Thomas  Savaob, 

William  Dvaa,  William  FaaaeoBRB, 

pBiLur  Bmbabmar,  Johr  Walebb, 

RioHAED  Caeobb,  Wiluam  Baolstor, 

EowAED  HuthirioRiSbr.  Hbrbt  Bvlu 
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plantationt,  and  in  1651,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  independence  of  Rhode  Island,  he 
went  to  Enffland,  and  there  procured  from  the  Coancil  of  State  a  Commission,  dated  3d 
of  April,  16ol ;  which  constituted  him  Governor  far  life  of  Rhode  Island,  Canonicut, 
Ac.  With  this  new  grant  of  power,  he  returned  about  the  1st  of  August.  But  no 
■ooner  were  the  people  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  commission,  than  they 
became  clamorous  against  it  They  would  recognize  no  such  power.  Their  primitive 
declaration,  in  1(541,  forbade  it; — and  moit  of  the  inhabitants  at  once  refused  to  submit 
AAer  a  short  time  spent  in  fruitless  explanations  and  remonstrances,  Gov.  Coddington 
resigned  his  commission — not,  however,  until  the  people  had  deputed  Roger  Williams, 
and  John  Clarke,  to  proceed  to  England,  and  procure  the  repeal  of  Coddington '■  patent 
With  his  commission,  he  also  made  a  formal  suriender  of  all  his  claims  to  any  lands 
under  the  patent,  more  than  his  just  proportion  with  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  now  retired  from  public  life,  and  for  several  years  took  no  active  part  in  the  aJfairs 
of  the  province.  He  was,  perhaps,  displeased  with  the  misconstruction  of  his  motives, 
which  had  rendered  him  for  the  time  unpopular ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  as  sincerely  attached  to  tlie  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as  warmly  in  favor 
of  popular  liberty,  as  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  clamors  against  htm.  He  was 
through  life  a  strenuous  advocate  for  liberty  of  conscience  ;  and  has  been  considered  the 
rival  of  Roger  Williams,  for  the  honor  of  establishing  a  government,  which  should  best 
secure  to  afl  its  citizens,  their  just  and  equal  rights.  AiWr  the  persecution  which  drove 
the  Quakers  to  seek  safety  in  Rhode  Island,  Governor  Coddington  embraced  their  faith, 
and  exerted  his  influence  in  their  behalf  The  fiist  yearly  meeting  of  that  society,  ever 
held  in  New  England,  was  at  his  house  in  Newport  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
person  employed  in  commerce  in  that  ancient  Town. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  Quakers  becoming  numerous  by  continued  accessions 
from  the  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  Colonies,  resolved  to  take  the  government  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  elect  there  own  officers.  Accordini;ly  in  1674,  they  elected 
William  Coddington  governor  of  the  Colony,  in  opposition  to  Benedict  Arnold.  He  was 
elected  in  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1G78. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  King  Phillips  war.  Governor  Coddington  and  his  associates, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  invite,  by  a  public  act,  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential of  their  political  opponents  to  meet  with  them,  and  to  consult  upon  the  best 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  Colony.  Quakers  as  they  were,  they  pur- 
chased powder  and  balls,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  and  although  they  did  not  openly 
authorize  war,  either  ofifensive  or  defensive,  yet  they  appointed  men  to  take  charge  of 
the  powder,  Ac,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  occasion  might  require.  The  governor  even 
went  so  far  in  1675,  as  to  sign  and  issue  a  military  commission. 

Governor  Coddington  died  at  Newport,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1678,  in  the  78th 
vear  of  his  age.  Thus,  "  after  he  had  spent  much  of  his  estate,  and  the  prime  of  his  life 
in  propagating  plantations,  he  died  governor  of  the  Colony,  continuing  to  the  last  hour 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  little  community,  which  he  had  in  a  manner  founded." 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  familv  burial  place,  which  at  his  death  he  gave  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  freemen  of  Newport,  m  1836,  caused  the  monument  to  be  re- 
paired, which  marks  the  abiding  place  of  the  dust  of  this  distinguished  friend,  and  advo- 
cate of  religious  freedom.  Others  of  the  family  were  subsequently  men  of  consideration 
in  Rhode  island;  and  Callender  dedicated  his  admirable  Centennial  Discourse,  in  172^, 
to  the  '*  Honorable  William  Coddington,"  a  grandson  of  the  governor.  The  Codding- 
ton*! of  New  York,  are  descendants  of  the  Quaker  governor. 

JOHN    COGGESHALL. 

[Prstldeot  of  the  Rhodo-Iilsnd  Colony  in  1647.] 

John  CoooEfHALL, — whose  name  appears  upon  the  early  records  of  Boston,  written, 
probably,  as  it  was  pronounced,  Coxeall^ — was  born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  1591, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  the  Massachusetts  colonists,  in  1630.  His  family  was  of 
high  respectability  in  England,  and  of  considerable  wealth.  Some  of  his  ancestors  were 
distinguished  in  military  life ;  and  a  monument  is  found  in  London,  erected  over  the 
remains  of  a  remote  ancester,  John  Coggeshall,  who  died  in  1834.  In  Weever's  Afonu- 
ments,  of  London,  it  is  remarked,  that  **  the  Coggeshalls  in  former  ages  were  gentlemen 
of  exemplary  regard  and  knightly  degree,  whose  ancient  habitation  was  in  the  town; 
one  of  which  family  was  knighted  by  King  Edward  III.,  the  same  day  that  he  created 
Edward,  his  eldest  son,  Earle  of  Chester  and  Duke  of  Cornwall,  anno  1336."* 

*  Among  the  funeral  monamonta  within  the  dioeeto  of  London,  ii  one  to  the  memory  of  **[Ienricoe 
Ooggethale,  ffliut  et  heree  Thome  Cofffeflhale,  filij  Thome  Coggetbale.  arraigeri,  qui  obijt  9  Jan.,  1487." 
Another :  **  Thomai  Coggeshale,  arm.  nliaa  Thome  Cosgeehale,  armig.  ob.  17  Jul?,  1415.**  Alice,  daughter 
of**  Willelmi  Cogeihale,  militii,"  married  Sir  John  Tjrrell,  knL  deeoendant  of  the  Norman  Sir  Walter 
Tyrrsll,  who  slsw  hit  eonaio,  Kiag  WilUam  Rofna,  in  1100.   She  disd  in  1429. 
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After  the  arrival  of  the  emiflrranta  in  1630,  a  considerable  time  was  spent  in  selecting 
and  fixing  apnn  the  spots  in  the  wilderness  wiiere  each  new  coiner  should  establish  a 
permanent  habitation.  Coggeshall  established  himself  in  Boston  at  first,  and  was  there 
admitted  a  freeman,  6  November,  1(^)2.  He  was  a  man  of  high  consideration,  an  enter- 
prising and  popular  citizen,  and  was  soon  called  upon  to  take  his  share  in  the  burden  of 
Eublic  office.  He  was  one  of  the  first  **  selectmen"  of  the  town  of  Boston.  His  name 
eads  the  list  of  the  first  representatives  elected  by  the  freemen  of  Boston  on  the  14ih 
May,  1634,  to  the  first  general  court  of  Massachusetts.  He  also  represented  Boston  in 
the  second,  third,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  courts,  and  was  elected  for  the 
twelfth,  in  October,  1637 ;  but  having  favored  the  heresy  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  and 
opposed  the  persecution  of  Wheelwright,  the  General  Court,  on  assembling  in  Novem- 
ber, disfranchised  Coggeshall,  and  passed  an  order  enjoming  him  **  not  to  speak  any 
thmg  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  upon  pain  of  banishiuent."  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
this  vote,  the  famous  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson  took  place  before  the  court,  an  interest- 
ioff  record  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian  of  Massachusetts.* 

The  accusation  upon  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  arraigned,  was  thus  stated  by  Gov. 
Winthrop,  on  the  opening  of  her  examination  :  *'  Mrs.  Hutchinson,"  said  the  governor, 
addressing  the  lady,  *^your  course  is  not  to  be  suffered.  You  are  leading  simple  soula 
istray  at  your  meetings ;  and  we  know  not  that  an v  have  authority  to  set  up  any  other 
exercises  besides  what  are  already  established."  Airs.  Hutchinson  replied  that  this  was 
a  matter  of  conscience.  **  Your  conscience/*  said  the  governor,  "  you  must  keep,  or  it 
most  be  kept  for  you."  She  then  repeated,  that  she  was  arraigned,  but  had  heard  no 
ofience  laid  to  her  charge,  and  asked  her  accusers  for  specifications,  and  for  proofs. 
Hugh  Peters,  the  future  regicide,  feeling  the  force  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  plea,  that  no 
charge  had  actually  been  proved  against  ner,  now  stepped  forward,  and  volunteered  his 
testimony.  He  had  been  to  her  house,  and  listened  to  her  conversation,  for  the  express 
purpose,  it  seems,  of  becoming  a  witness  against  her.  Like  an  eaves  dropper,  he  had 
treasured  up  her  sayings;  like  a  designing  informer,  he  had  put  artful  questions,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  confessions  that  might  be  used  against  her.  After  giving  an 
Account  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  at  her  house,  Peters  at  length  announced 
to  the  assembly  the  formidable  accusation.  It  was  this,  that  she  had  saia  *<  there  was  a 
wide  and  broad  difference  between  Mr.  Cotton  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  colony ; 
that  he  preached  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  they  the  covenant  of  toorks,'*  d&o.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  again  asked  for  proofs.  **  Proofs  !"  exclaimed  the  deputy-governor  Dudley, 
**  why  here  ate  six  undeniable  witnesses,  who  say  it  is  true,  and  yet  you  deny  that  yoa 
■aid  that  they  preach  the  covenant  of  works,  and  are  not  able  ministers  of  the  gospel." 
**  The  ministers  come  in  their  own  cause,"  said  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  they  are  not  com- 

r»tent  witnesses ;  but,  as  the  Lord  hath  said  that  an  oath  is  the  end  of  all  controversy, 
desire  that  those  who  have  here  witnessed  against  me,  may  speak  upon  oath."    At 
this  point  of  the  examination,  Mr.  Coggeshall,  who  had  thus  far  been  a  silent  spectator 
of  the  wene,  rose  and  suggested  to  the  deputies,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  swear, 
they  should  confer  with  Mr.  Cotton.     **  What!"  exclaimed  Gov.  Winthrop,**  shall  we 
not  believe  so  many  godly  elders,  in  a  cause  wherein  we  know  the  minds  of  the  party, 
without  their  testimony .'"    <*  1  will  tell  you  what  /  say,"  interrupted  John  Endicott, 
addressing  Coggeshall,  in  a  passion,  **  I  think  that  tliis  carriage  of  yours  tends  only  to 
east  dirt  in  the  face  of  the  jud^s."    *'  Will  you,  Mr.  Coggeshall,"  continued  Winthrop, 
*' will  you  say  that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  did  not  say  what  has  been  laid  to  her  charge  by 
these  ministers.'"    **  Yes,"  said  he/*  1  dare  say  that  she  did  not  say  all  that  which  they 
allege  against  her."    **  How  dare  yon,"  said  Hugh  Peters,  stepping  up  to  Coggeshall, 
his  face  crimsoned  with  anger,"  how  dare  you  look  into  the  court,  to  say  such  a  word  ?'* 
Coggeshall,  addressing  the  presiding  officer,  Winthrop,  contemptuously  observed,  *<Mr. 
Peters  takes  it  upon  nimself  to  forbid  me ;  I  shall  be  silent."    The  trial  proceeded. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  only  three  of 
the  deputies,  one  of  whom  was  Coggeshall,  dissenting. 

In  looking  back  upon  incidents  of  this  character,  which  are  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  difficult  to  judge  impartially  of  their  motives. 
We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  They  had  erected 
their  altars  here  in  the  wilderness,  afar  from  the  interference  of  what  they  esteemed  the 

*  NmI  fives  tho  origin  of  the  controTerty,  in  tho  following  words :— "  The  momben  of  the  church  at 
Boston,  used  to  meet  once  a  week,  to  repest  the  Mrmoni  thoj  heard  on  the  Lord's  Daj,  and  to  debate  on 
tlMdoctrioee  contained  in  them.  Those  meetinjn  being  peculiar  to  the  men,  some  of  the  seaioot  women 
l^Moiht  it  mif  ht  be  oeeful  to  them.  One  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  a  sentlewoman  of  a  bold  and  masculine  spirit, 
^  t  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Cotton,  set  up  one  at  her  house.  She  taught  that  believers  in  Christ  are  per- 
"Mally  Baited  to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  that  commands  to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
^*loa|to  none  iHit  such  as  are  under  the  covenant  of  works ;  that  sanctification  is  not  a  good  evidence  of 
^foodsstate.  Bhe  likewise  set  up  immediate  revelation  about  future  events,  to  be  believed  as  equally 
hflUliblt  with  Cbe  Scriptures  ;  and  a  great  many  other  opinions  and  fancies,  which,  under  a  pretenoe  m 
mltii|  tiiQ  fg^^  grace  of  Ood,  destroyed  the  practical  part  of  religion."— JVmU^s  Hitt.  e.  5,  j».  16ft. 
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ungodly  world,  where  they  could  enioy  unmoletted  their  righto  of  contcience  and  free- 
dom in  the  wortthip  of  God.  But  when  Uiere  came  among  them  others,  also  preaching 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  setting  up  new  creeds  under  the  very  shelter  of  their  commun- 
ion, tJie  spirit  nf  resistance  was  aroused — and  they,  too,  became  the  persecutors,  who 
had  so  lately  fled  from  persecution.  But  as  it  is  one  of  the  ways  of  a  beneficent  Provi* 
dence,  to  educe  good  from  evil,  so  it  was  ordered  that  the  bitterness  which  drove  Wil- 
liams, and  Wheelwright,  and  tlie  enthusiastic  Anne  Hutchinson  into  exile,  should 
become  the  means  of  founding  a  new  and  prosperous  colony  of  enlightened  freemen. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  possessed  a  spirit  not  easily  tamed  into  submission,  and  continuing  to 
affirm,  as  n«  did,  the  innocency  of  Wheelwright,  he  was  included  among  the  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Boston,  who  were  ordered  to  be  disarmed,  on  pretence  of  danger,  that 
they  might  **  upon  some  revelation,  make  some  sudden  irruption  upon  those  that  differ 
from  them  in  judgment.*'  Adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  his  friends,  whose  reliffious  faith 
he  had  first  tolerated,  and  then  embraced,  and  scorning  to  temporize,  or  conceU  his  opin- 
ions, he  was  banished  in  March,  163d. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  now  became  one  of  the  associates  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode-Island, 
and  went  with  the  first  who  settled  apon  the  island,  which  they  had  previously  par- 
chased  of  the  Narraghansett  sachems.  Here  he  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  he  so  highly  prized,  with  the  respiect  and  confidence  of  the  new  community  of 
fireeroen.  After  the  settlers  at  Rhode-Island  had  begun  to  increase,  and,  having  estab- 
lished a  church  at  Newport,  had  received  as  communicanto  tome  who  had  been  excom- 
municated from  the  Boston  church, — the  elders  of  the  latter  church  thought  proper  to 
interfere,  and  sent  commissioners  to  deal  with  their  refractory  brethren  at  Newport 
These  commissioners  complained  of  their  associating  with  disorderly  persons,  and 
receiving  to  their  communion  those  who  had  been  excommunicated  from  the  church  in 
Boston.  Coggeshall  met  these  spiritual  messengers  with  a  flat  denial  of  their  authority 
—declaring,  for  the  first  time,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  churches, 
one  of  another,  in  their  separate  organization.  The  commissioners  returned,  somewhat 
▼exed  at  the  fruitless  result  of  their  errand,  and  the  matter  was  finally  dropped,  without 
farther  agitation. 

In  1641,  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assistanto  of  the  colony,  which  office 
he  sustained,  until  the  first  election  held  under  the  Patent  of  1647,  when  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  colony.  He  continued  to  dischar^  the  duties  of  this  station  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th  November  following.  He  died  at  the  age  of  56 
years,  having  led  a  blameless  and  useful  life,  and  leaving  a  good  name  as  one  of  the 
richest  legacies  to  his  children.  His  son,  John  Coggeshall,  was  appointed  a  magistrate 
of  the  colony,  under  the  royal  commission  of  8th  April,  1665,  and  was  afterwards,  in 
1671,  an  assistant,  clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1676,  and  secretarv  to  the  Council,  in  1677. 
At  the  first  Council  summoned  by  Sir  Edward  Andros,  on  nis  arrival  at  Boston,  in 
December,  1686,  Mr.  Coggeshall  was  present  as  one  of  the  members  from  the  Rhode- 
Island  colony.  Descendanto  of  the  president  in  a  right  line  remain  to  this  day  in  Rhode- 
Island,  and  Massachusetto.  Major  John  CoggeshiUl,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  died 
at  New-Bedford,  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  73. 


THE  OLDEST  STONE  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

In  the  burying  ground  of  the  ancient  town  of  Windsor,  there  is  a  monument 
stone,  almost  two  hundred  years  old,  which  stands  firm,  with  this  inscription  legi- 
ble upon  it,  viz., 

'^  Here  lyeth  Ephraim  Hvit,  sometimes  Teacher  to  y^-  Chvrch  of  Windsor,  who  dyed 
Sep. 14, 1644. 

Who  when  Hee  lived  we  drew  our  vital  breath. 
Who  when  Hee  died,  his  dying  was  our  death. 
Who  was  the  stay  of  State,  the  Church's  staff, 
AUs !  the  times  forbid  an  Ephitaph." 
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LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,   ROMAN,   ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN. 

[By  Bod.  William  D.  Williamsoit,  of  Bangori  Me.] 
ConUniMd  from  p.  890,  ▼ol.  xiv. 


ENGLISH   LAWS   AND   LAWYERS. 

In  our  preceding  remarks,  we  have  considered  the  subjects  of  Jtwish  and 
GtntiU  Laws  and  Lawyers  ;  we  are  now  to  take  a  view  of  those  denominated 
Christian,  To  exemplify  our  thoughts  more  clearly  on  these  inquiries,  it  is 
foond  most  convenient  to  divide  the  English  history  into  five  periods,  namely : 
1st,  the  Provincial  government  under  the  Romans,  from  Julius  Cssar,  through 
jbe  centuries,  to  A.  D.  448,  when  they  withdrew  from  Briton  ;  3dly,  the  Saxon 
Sovereigntyt  of  about  six  centuries,  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  A.  D.,  1066 ; 
3dly,  the  ATorman  Despotism,  of  150  years,  under  7  kings,  to  Magna  Charta^  in 
A.  D.,  1215 ;  4thly,  the  reign  of  13  monarchs  under  <W  ConstitiUion  through 
900  years,  to  the  Reformation,  A.  D.,  1529,  in  the  times  of  the  8th  Henry  ;  and 
Sthly,  the  three  centuries  since  that  event. 

The  English  Laws  are  either  Statvie,  Canon,  or  Common^ — developed  by 
Legislators,  Clergymen,  or  Courts.  With  what  these  have  officially  done,  the 
legal  men  of  our  father-land,  whether  counsellors,  draftsmen,  or  cause -pleaders, 
find  their  profession  immediately  connected,  as  depositaries  of  law-knowledge 
and  scholars  in  legal  science.  Learned  they  are,  and  useful  also,  and  only  use- 
ful have  they  rendered  themselves,  when  all  they  do  in  their  profession  accords 
with  the  true  doctrines  of  the  law,  imbued  with  the  pure  principles  of  divine 
troth  and  justice. 

The  English  statute  laws  are  the  fruits  of  government  in  several  dissimilar 
administrations.  The}^  consist  of  executive  charters  or  decrees,  and  legislative 
enactments.  Prior  to  the  rule  of  the  Romans,  the  Britons  had  their  Chiefs, 
who  held  councils,  commanded  armies,  and  rode  in  state  chariots.  The  Druids 
were  the  senators  and  magistrates  of  the  times  ;  and  by  them  all  public  affairs 
were  directed.  But  the  Roman  government  treated  the  country  as  others  of 
its  provinces  ;  dividing  it  into  five  parts,  and  appointing  over  them  pro-prstors, 
pro-curators  or  prefects,  assisted  by  questors — officers  invested  with  judicial 
power,  and  also  with  executive  and  military  command.  The  Island  was  visited 
by  several  of  the  emperors  in  person,  and  governed  by  Roman  laws,  to  which 
the  people  became  ultimately  much  attached. 

But  in  A.  D.  448,  the  Romans  left  the  country,  drained  of  its  best  soldiery  ; 
when  the  Britons,  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
sought  assistance  from  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  two  German  Tribes  resident 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  river  Elbe.    These  helpers,  called  **  Anglo-Saxons," 
soon  turned  destroyers ;  they  drove  the  Britons  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire and  Brittany,  and  within  180  years  after  their  arrival,  established  seven 
distinct  sovereignties,  denominated  the  Heptarchy,     The  principal  of  these 
were   the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian   kingdoms;   the  former,  under  Egbert, 
A.  D.  827,  uniting  the  others  into  a  single  monarchy.    In  each  of  these  were 
three  classes,  viz :  Thanes,  or  nobles ;  Ceorls — soldiers  and  husbandmen  ;  and 
VilUins,  being  slaves  by  capture  or  crime  ;  and  each  sovereignty  had  a  General 
Coart,  or   Witten-age-Mote,  consisting  of  the  Thanes,  and  other  icitts  or  vfise 
men  of  mature  age  in  court  convened.    Before  or  immediately  after  the  hep- 
tarchic  coalescence,  any  Ceorl  might  become  a  Thane  when  he  owned  five 
bydes*  of  land,  and  a  house  with  a  hall  and  kitchen,  enclosed  by  a  curtilage  ; 

•  A  "  Byd*"  wu  tboiU  96aerw-5  hydM  boioi  oqiiAl  to  **a  kaig hi«ft  At." 
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and  for  several  purposes  of  convenience,  the  country  was  divided  into  Shins 
[or  shares,]  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  titled  EaH  or  County  the  origrin  of 
county.*  A  witten-age-mote  met  twice  a  year  at  the  king's  palace,  attended  by 
the  earls,  by  the  bishops,  (afler  the  people's  conversion,)  and  by  the  Thanes ; 
made  and  repealed  laws,  and  transacted  all  the  great  affairs  of  state.  In  those 
great  courts,  which  became  very  splendid  and  famous  af\er  the  union,  were 
many  memorable  transactions,  besides  the  enactment  of  important  laws.  Among 
the  earliest,  the  name  of  England  was  assumed  for  the  whole  country.  In  871, 
the  great  Alfred  succeeded  to  the  throne,  equally  distinoruished  as  a  general,  a 
scholar,  and  a  law-giver.  He  founded  the  university  of  Oxford,  expelled  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  in  the  22d  year  of  his  reign  he  published  his  famous 
Dome-book,  containing  the  laws  of  the  whole  kingdom  united.  The  witten- 
age-mote  of  this  great  statesman,  not  unlike  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  and  Roman 
Senate,  has  been  deemed  a  prototype  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  German 
Diets,  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  the  Dutch  States-General.  A  century  afler  him, 
however,  the  Danish  ravagers  nearly  overran  the  Island ;  and  during  the  25 
years  they  governed  it,  afler  A.  D.  1017,  they  ingrafled  upon  the  Saxon  laws 
many  of  their  own.  So  that  after  they  were  expelled  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  restored  the  former  laws,  and  after  the  reign  of  17  Saxon,  and  3  Danish 
kings,  a  period  of  more  than  200  years,  the  laws  prevailing,  were  the  H^est- 
Saxon,  Mercian^  and  Danish,  partly  statute,  and  partly  common — the  boasted  in- 
heritance of  Englishmen. 

The  next  great  political  change  was  effected  A.  D.  1066,  by  the  Norman  con- 
quest— a  change  that  extended  to  every  part  and  interest  of  the  whole  country. 
In  the  triumphant  achievement,  there  were  with  William  untold  numbers  of  mili« 
tary  lords,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  others  of  less  note  ;  all  of  whom  ex- 
pected rewards  for  their  services.  He  therefore  convened  a  Great  and  Common 
Council  of  them ;  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  Feudal  Sifslem,  as  it 
prevailed  on  the  continent  By  this  he  was  considered  the  proprietor  of  all  the 
lands  in  his  new-conquered  kingdom,  and  therefore,  afler  reserving  to  himself 
1,422  manors,  numerous  parks  and  farms,  he  parcelled  out  the  rest  of  the  whole 
territory  to  them  ;  in  such  unequal  quantities,  however,  as  suited  bis  own  will. 

This  being  chiefly  a  piece  of  miliury  policy,  it  was  determined  that  480  acres 
of  land,  or  £15  sterling  annual  income,  would  be  h  fee  sufficient  to  support  a 
aoUieTf  in  Anglo-Saxon  called  Knif(hi;l  and  with  this  view  the  Conqueror  had 
a  general  survey  made,  A.  D.  1070,  and  recorded  in  Doomsday-Book,  which 
exhibited  in  the  whole  realm  00,215  knights'  fees — the  number  in  the  army  he 
could  at  any  time  call  into  the  field.  Of  those  fees  13i  formed  a  barony,  or 
lordship,  sometimes,  especially  if  smaller,  called  a  Manor.  These  barunies 
were  seldom  of  equal  extent,  for  William  conceded  to  one  of  his  brothers  973, 
and  to  another  439  manors ;  yet  each  had  only  what  was  denominated  one 
barony. 

All  these  barons  and  knights  who  had  their  grants  immediately  from  the  king, 
were  his  ^ vassals,^*  and  held  their  lands  upon  certain  conditions,  namely:  to 
furnish  at  their  own  charge  recruits  for  his  army  equal  in  number  to  their 
knights  fees;  to  attend  his  courts  in  council,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
While  his  vassals  lived,  they  paid  him  a  rent,  and  when  they  died,  he  had  the 
custody  of  their  estate,  the  wardship  of  their  children,  the  disposal  of  their 
daughters  in  marriage,  and  other  prerogatives ;  in  all  of  which  cases  he  made 
large  exactions,  and  got  much  of  his  revenue.  But  this  was  not  all — a  feudal 
baron  was  a  monarch  in  miniature,  and  his  barony  a  little  kingdom ;  for  he 
retained  in  his  own  possession  a  part  of  his  lands  contiguous  to  his  castle,  called 
his  demisnes,  and  granted  the  rest  to  others,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the 
king — subject  to  exactly  the  same  burdens;  so  that  he  for  instance  who  had 


*  There  are  now  40  eouotiet  in  England:  it  ia  or  CAivoZry,  an  order  ao  illuttrioua  in  the  reign  of 

■oppoeed  there  were  in  the  Anglo-:?aion  tiroea,  aa  Henry  II.,  ae  fully  explained  in  (ith  Hen.  Hiit.,G.  B. 

■any  Carle  and  Ritbopi  aa  there  weru  countiee.  319—^97.    In  the  reign  of  Ed.  II.,  Richard  de  Bod- 

t  Oollecti veiy, the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Eogliah"  Com-  nev,  ancaator   to  the  Rodneya  of  lielaware,  waa 

BK>D  l^aw."  knighted  in  the  great  ball  by  **  being  girded  with  a 

1  Originallr  apelt  *Ciiyt;"  not  confined  to  the  aword  by  Almarquia^earl  ol  Pembroke,  and  having 

Hfii  k0rM  or  the  Romana,  but  including  all  the  aol-  one  tpor  put  oo  by  Lord  Maurice  of  Berklej,  ana 

Miy.    IlMiet  tht  origin  of  knighthood  in  Eog land,  the  ouar  by  Lord  B«rUioloiMw.'*->S«Maii. 
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been  a  Saxon  Thane,  was  |>erhapfl  now  a  Tassal  on  his  former  lands,  to  a  Nor- 
man baron.    Such  is  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Fettdal  Tenures. 

According^  to  another  part  of  this  system,  all  those  who  severally  held  an 
entire  barony,  were  noblemen,  and  formed  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Great  Council ;  also  any  other  might  have  a  seat  in  that  assembly,  if  he  held 
even  a  single  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the  king  in  chief,  for  he  was  a  **  free 
military  tenant,"  knight  or  vassal.  About  a  century  afler  the  conquest,  the 
number  of  barons  was  700 — so  numerous,  that  it  was  hence  ordained  by  Magna 
Charta,  that  the  king  summon  by  letters  the  great  barons  only  to  the  House  of 
Lords  or  Peers,  and  the  sheriffs  summon  all  others,  including  knights  who  held 
of  the  crown  in  chief.  But  because  the  preferment  and  even  the  grade  of 
nobility  thence  called  great,  depended  upon  the  king's  will,  many  obtained  from 
him  letters  patent  of  this  dignity,  running  to  them  and  their  male  heirs.    There 

are  now  four  grades   of  English  nobility  above  that  of  Baron The 

Ist  is  Dtikej  who  is  next  to  the  prince,  the  next  ancient  aflcr  the  Conqueror 
being  Edward  the  black  prince  created  A.  D.  1337.    Afler  A.  D.  1572  it  was 

extinct  about  50  years,  till  revived  by  the  first  James 2.  Marquis,  from 

the  Teutonic  word  Marches,  [limits,]  was  originally  a  guardian  of  the  frontiers. 
He  was  first  ennobled  A.  D.  1385,  by  royal  patent — now  only  an  ensign  of  honor. 

3.  The  Earl  ox  Count,  was  a  title  of  nobility  among  the  Saxons — ^to 

which  was  annexed  executive  and  judicial  power — there  being  one  to  each 
county.  It  is  now  a  mere  title  of  honor ;  created  such  since  Magna  Charta  by 
letters  patent  As  their  number  has  become  greater  than  that  of  the  coun- 
ties, a  new-created  one  chooses  for  his  titled  appellation,  the  name  of  some 

city,  section  of  a  county,  or  his  own  estate  and  seat. 4.  The  ViS'Count 

was  created  by  patent,  A.  D.  1440 — a  mere  title  of  honor  without  a  shadow  of 
office  pertaining  to  it. 

The  Bishops,  though  not  peers,  have  seats  with  them  in  legislation ;  which 
they  hold  in  virtue  of  election,  succession,  and  baronies  annexed  to  their 
bishoprics.  This  is  of  ancient  prescription.  There  was  among  the  old  British 
Christians,  one  Bishop,  at  least,  before  the  Saxon  conquest ;  aflerwards,  when 
the  Anglo-Saxons  became  converted,  there  were  early  two  archbishops ;  the 
first  was  Augustine  or  Austin,  appointed  A.  D.  600,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  the  other,  Paulinus,  appointed  A.  D.  622,  to  that  of  York.  In  the  witten- 
age-motes,  they  and  the  Bishops  sat  by  invitation  ;  but  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest they  had  seats  with  the  peers  in  right  of  their  respective  baronies,  which 
were  subject  to  the  same  burdens  with  others.  They  are  collectively  called 
Prelates,  as  the  noblemen  are  Peers.  To  be  a  prelate,  a  man  must  be  in  holy 
orders,  and  30  years  of  age.  In  all,  there  are  twenty-six  of  them,  and  each  has 
his  diocese  or  district,  and  his  own  cathedral  church ;  and  is  entitled  to  ten 
chaplains, — his  Council  and  assistants.  These  being  supported  from  the  Church- 
funds,  are  called^  Prebendaries,  now  indefinite  in  number,  who,  with  a  dean  at 
their  head  chosen  by  them,  form  a  Chapter  or  College,  and  have  had  since  the 
Reformation  the  power  of  electing  their  own  prelate. 

The  Great  National  Council,  since  being  separated  into  two  branches  under 
Magna  Charta  have,  for  the  freedom  allowed  in  parley  and  debate,  been  de- 
nominated Parliament;  and  its  upper  chamber,  the  House  of  Lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  consisting  at  present  of  26  English  and  4  Irish  prelates,  and 
iboat  24  dukes,  20  marquises,  113  earls,  20  viscounts,  and  208  barons,  besides 
16  Scottish,  and  28  Irish  peers — in  all,  459 ;  a  number,  however,  that  can  be 
enlarged  at  the  royal  pleasure. 

In  this  House  presides  the  king,  and  in  his  absence  the  Lord  Chancellor.  To 
advise  the  sovereign,  he  has  a  Privy  Council,  or  ministry,  originally  12 ;  in 
1679,  30,  namely :  15  great  officers  of  state,  10  lords,  and  5  commoners.  At 
present  the  privy  council  is  much  larger — the  ministry  has  the  same  number,  of 
which  14  constitute  his  Cabinet  CounciL  This  is  formed  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
Chancellors,  Privy  Seal,  Secretaries  and  Presidents  of  the  Council,  and  of  the 
Boards  of  Control  and  of  Trade,  selected  by  his  majesty  on  account  of  his 
special  confidence  in  their  superior  wisdom,  abilities  and  influence. 

The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  are  the  Commons.  Their  origin  is  ancient 
After  the  feudal  aystem  waa  adopted,  any  man  who  held  a  knight'a  fee^of 

TOL.    XT.  5 
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the  king  in  chief  or  immediately,  came,  on  his  proclamation,  to  the  Great  Coun- 
cil. If  the  owner  or  rather  tenant  of  such  fee  or  even  barony,  sold  it,  the  pur- 
chaser took  it  with  all  its  rights  and  burdens.  In  the  course  of  150  years,  the 
number  of  attendants  became  so  needlessly  great,  that  the  king  agreed  by 
Magna  Charta  to  send  his  writ  only  for  the  great  barons,  and  leave  the  knights 
to  be  summoned  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  This  they  did  in  full 
county-court ;  but  because  of  other  avocations  and  the  necessary  expenses, 
great  numbers  could  not  leave  home,  and  they  induced  a  few  to  attend  the^Parlia- 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  whole.  To  cities  and  boroughs  were  extended  several 
special  privileges :  one  was  that  of  free  elections,  and  certainly  as  early  as 
A.  D.  ISKiO,  the  barons  sat  in  a  separate  house  from  the  others,  who  had,  that 
year,  their  own  speaker.  Aflcr  this  period,  a  delegation  appeared  to  be  allowed ; 
for  a  statute  A.  D.  1382,  the  first  on  the  subject,  required  every  "  banneret, 
knight  of  the  shire,*  citizen  of  city,  burgess  of  borough,  or  other  singular  [or 
■elected]  person,  or  commonalty,"  when  summoned,  to  attend  Parliament,  or  he 
would  be  amerced ;  and  another,  passed  A.  D.  140G,  regulated  the  election  of 
knights ;  the  original  knight's  fee  being  the  pecuniary  qualification  of  voters, 
till  changed  by  subsequent  laws,  and  settled  at  40;t.  annual  income.f  Knights 
were  allowed  4^.  and  citizens  and  burgesses  2s.  daily  wages,  by  their  respec- 
tive constituents,  till  afler  the  restoration,  about  1650 ;  since  which,  no  member 
of  parliament  receives  any  pay  for  travel  or  attendance.!  The  present  num- 
ber of  members  in  the  Lower  house  is  658 — being  500  from  England  and  Wales, 
53  from  Scotland,  and  105  from  Ireland — in  general,  two  from  each  English 
county,  city  and  borough.  To  be  qualified,  if  a  knight,  he  must  have  an  estate 
of  £600,  if  a  citizen  or  burgess,  £300,  and  either  must  be  a  natural  bom  sub- 
ject of  21  years  old,  and  take  a  qualifying  oath.  The  elections  are  once  in 
seven  years,  unless  the  house  be  sooner  dissolved  by  the  crown,  and  a  new 
choice  ordered ;  and  a  man  may  be  elected  for  another  county  than  his  own. 
But  no  ordained  clergyman  or  revenue  agent  can  be  elected ;  nor  a  mayor  or 
sheriff*,  because  they  are  returning  officers;  nor  any  of  the  twelve  judges,  be- 
cause they  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,§  always  attend  the  House  of  Peers,  on  a 
regular  writ  of  summons,  except  when  they  are  elected  into  the  other  branch. 
All  the  lords  appear  in  robes,  and  such  also  is  the  costume  of  the  speaker,  but 
of  no  other  in  the  house;  and  legislation  in  all  later  years  is  conducted 
with  the  utmost  order,  bills  being  reciprocally  passed  by  each  of  the  two 
branches,  and  transmitted  to  the  other,  signed  by  the  respective  presiding  offi- 
cers ;  though  in  the  earlier  ages  forms  were  little  regarded. 

All  siaiulory  acts  proceed  from  the  supreme  txtcviivt  and  le^lalive  powers 
of  government,  and  consist  either  in  royal  charters,  or  legislative  enactments. 
The  first  was  the  Conqueror's  charter,  A.  D.  1070,  by  which  he  ordained  that 
the  compilation  of  laws  effected  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  be  solemnly  confirmed ;  subject  to  certain  additions  and  alte- 
rations, apparent  in  the  first  50  chapters  of  his  laws  or  rather  dictates,  estab- 
lished about  ten  years  afterwards,  when  doom's-day-book  was  finished.  Though 
there  were  in  his  reign  31  others  of  a  similar  character,  relating  to  matters  both 
criminal  and  civil,  most  of  the  statutes  during  the  Norman  despotism,  were 
charters — in  all,  about  80,  besides  those  of  the  Conqueror.  The  whole  of  these 
are,  collectively  considered,  antiquated  statutes — treated  only  as  a  nation's  com- 
mon usages,  when  the  originals  are  lost 

The  oldest  stattUory  ordinance  in  the  British  statute-book, ||  is  the  far-famed 
Magna  Charta,  of  the  3d  Henry,  though  actually  conceded  A.  D.  1216,  by  king 
John  his  father.  By  this  the  stupendous  fabric  of  government  received  struc- 
ture and  a  degree  of  finish,  which  has  rendered  it  Uie  admiration  of  ages.  Its 
wisdom  is  the  more  wonderful,  as  it  claims  an  origin  coeval  with  the  first  light, 


*  In  ancient  tiroot,  4,3,  and  finnlly  8  knighu  wore  %  But  the  Speaker  baa  a  lalary  of  £6,000.  SUU. 

amnmoned  to  Parliament;  and  from  the  reiyn  of  30,  O«o.  III. 

Ed.  IIL,  the  sheriff  haa  alwaye  returned  3  knighte  ^  First  Sol.  Gen.  A.  D.  I4G1 ;  and  fint  Att  Gen. 

from  eaeh  county.     1  StUlivaii!'§  Leoturea,  p.  35,  A.  0. 1479.    1  Sc  11  Ed.  IK 

fotre.  jl  lBl.Com.8ft. 

t  Fint  •aUbliihad,  A.  D.  1430, 8  Hen.  VI. 
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after  the  eclipse  of  the  dark  ages.  It  is  an  express  *  Charter  of  liberties'  to  the 
nobles  and  ** freemen"  of  the  realm,  embracing  in  a  rhapsody  of  ordinances, 
57  chapters.  It  prescribed  limits  to  exactions  under  the  feudal  system ;  located  at 
Westminster  the  Common  Pleas,  which  had  previously  followed  the  king ;  and 
otherwise  provided  for  a  more  equal  administration  of  justice.  Now  Parliament 
being  soon  separated  into  two  houses,  had  more  regular  sessions ;  and  the  statutes, 
to  the  Reformation,  through  13  reigns,  from  the  3d  to  the  8th  Henry,  both  inclusive, 
a  period  of  330  years,  are  in  pretty  regular  series.  Those  within  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Magna  Charta,  are  called  *' Ancient  Statutes."  Many  of  them  were 
made  by  the  king  and  lords,  without  the  ^  commonalty,"  or  commons ;  a  greater 
Dombcr  on  their  petition  to  him.  Sometimes  he  would  defer  their  request  three 
or  four  years,  and  generally  those  granted  on  such  petition  were  passed  with- 
out their  legislative  assent,  containing,  too,  other  provisions  than  those  sought. 
The  Commons  remonstrated,  and  hence  the  lords,  A.  D.  1400,  by  resolution 
sanctioned  the  right  of  the  House  to  '*  legislative  authority  in  all  statutes,  grants, 
and  subsidies."  They  next  prepared  drafts  or  bills,  containing  the  desired  pro- 
visions ;  and  in  the  midst  of  additional  importance,  acquired  about  that  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  other  efforts.  The  statutes,  however,  were  short  and  loose,  and  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlil.,  all  the  acts  of  one  session  were  tacked  together  as  chap- 
ters of  one  statute,  with  a  single  title ;  and  the  penalties,  if  any,  were  accord- 
ing to  the  "  king's  pleasure."  At  length  it  became  a  fearful  thing  for  the  lords 
alone  to  attaint  of  treason,  and  hence,  as  early  as  1480,  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  was  required ;  and  such  special  acts  originated  those  since  called 
Private  Statutes. 

The  statutes  of  Henry  VHI.  were  memorable  because  those  passed  be- 
tween A.  D.  1530 — 40,  to  the  number  of  ten,  reduced  or  regulated  the  fees 
and  emoluments  of  the  clergy ;  forbade  the  citation  of  any  one  out  of  his 
diocese  ;  annulled  all  allegiance  to  the  Papal  See  ;  dissolved  the  monasteries ; 
provided  for  a  revision  of  the  Canon  law,  and  otherwise  effectually  promoted 
the  Reformation.  But  these  statutes  and  others  in  his  reign  and  afterwards, 
were  extended  to  a  much  greater  length,  were  loaded  with  synonymous  words, 
and  were  headed  by  longer  preambles.*  They  were  likewise  distinct  from  one 
another,  and  each  had  a  separate  title.  Since  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
they  are  ** imperial,"  and  all  together,  including  the  comments  and  decisions 
upon  them  through  nearly  eight  centuries,  have  become  voluminous,  like  those 
in  the  Roman  government  before  the  Pandects  were  compiled.  Originally  the 
British  statutes  were  entitled  from  the  place  where  they  were  passed  ;  then  the 
subject  matter  on  which  they  were  framed ;  but  since  A.  D.  1345,  they  are  cited 
from  the  king's  name^  and  the  year  of  his  reign  in  which  they  were  enacted.  They 
were  first  promulgated  to  the  people  at  the  County-courts ;  and  since  the  art  of 
printing  has  so  much  subserved  the  world,  copies  have  been  printed  and  exten- 
sively distributed.  Such  are  the  sources,  character  and  multiplicity  of  the 
English  Statvte  Laws. 

The  Canon  law,  though  of  a  diiferent  origin,  holds  a  high  place  in  legal  learn- 
ing. It  is  a  system  which  has  been  primarily  and  principally  produced  by  dif- 
ferent clerical  orders  of  men.  In  all  time  since  the  Levitical  priesthood  termi- 
nated in  the  Christian  church,  there  have  been  religious  teachers,  who  have 
been  called  either  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters,  ministers,  elders  or  deacons, 
Christianity  had  from  her  origin  through  three  centuries,  to  encounter  the  ill 
will  of  42  Roman  Emperors,  and  the  sword  of  ten  general  persecutions ;  con- 
seqaently  she  saw  her  disciples  scattered  over  the  several  regions  of  the  East- 
em  continent.  But  in  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century,  her  prospects  were  ex- 
ceedingly brightened  ;  for  she  witnessed  the  conversion  of  an  emperor,  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great,  and  a  revival  of  her  interests  throughout  Christendom. 
There  appeared  also  instances  of  Christian  hermitage,  or  monastic  life,  probably 
occasioned  by  persecution.  Its  devotees  were  the  monks,  so  extensively  figur- 
ing in  history. 

At  first,  they  lived  in  caves,  huts,  and  cabins,  exceedingly  indigent,  abstemi- 

* "  The  tutatef  of  thii  ungle  reign  ^aetoftUy  cover  ae  raueh  paper  aa  all  those  precediof  it  up  to  Magna 
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0U8  and  devout.  But  though  it  was  so  much  a  life  of  self-denial  and  penury, 
it  efiectually  made  proselytes,  in  a  single  age,  of  untold  thousands  to  the  same 
cause.  A  spirit  of  religious  devotion ;  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  re- 
tirement from  toil  and  war,  and  a  taste  for  study  and  learning  were  the  several 
motives  and  attractions  to  this  manner  of  life.  In  a  word,  so  universally  popu- 
lar and  captivating  did  it  soon  become,  that  Anthony  the  Egyptian,  whose  name 
is  among  the  earliest  of  the  monks  recorded,  was  able  himself,  before  he  died, 
to  found  in  different  parts,  fifty  monasteries  ;  likewise  untold  numbers  at  Rome 
and  in  her  dominions,  amid  the  ravages  of  the  northern  destroyers,  in  the  fifth 
century,  converted  their  own  mansions  into  religious  houses,  and  enriched  them 
with  abundant  wealth.  Forty  as  a  common  association  soon  found  it  convenient 
to  dwell  in  one  monastery,  rather  than  to  live  alone ;  and  hence  from  iheiryro- 
iemal  attachment,  they  became  in  terms  friars  or  broihers^  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  different  appellations  and  orders.*  What  the  Jewish  Levites 
were  to  the  Priests,  the  monks,  though  chiefly  lay-religionists,  were  to  the 
clergy — their  coadjutors.  For  the  pious  inmates  of  those  monastic  establish- 
ments studied  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,  transcribed  their  collected  libra- 
ries, and  performed  missionary  tours.  They  also,  as  scriveners,  drew  the  wills  of 
dying  men,  who  were  easily  induced  to  bequeath  large  portions  of  their  estates 
to  "  pious  uses." 

Among  the  Britons,  while  they  were  Roman  provincials,  this  order  of  men  was 
numerous.  For  in  one  of  their  early  battles  with  the  Saxons,  we  are  told,  that 
an  assemblage  of  1,250  monks  came  forth  from  the  single  monastery  of  Bangor, f 
and  offered  prayer  for  their  brethren  in  arms.  The  rich  and  princely  Saxons, 
during  the  heptarchy,  after  they  became  Christian,  not  only  conferred  upon 
monasteries  gifts  and  privileges,  but  founded  and  enriched  priories  and  ab- 
beys— the  highest  orders  of  religious  houses.  The  first  known  has  an  origin  as 
early  as  A.  D.  603,  and  the  others  were  founded  within  the  succeeding  500  years. 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  bestowed  in  A.  D.  700,  on  the 
abbey  of  Glastonberry,  "£15,984  of  gold,  in  decorating  the  church  of  that 
monastery*' — in  vessels  for  the  altar,  images  and  other  sacred  things,  besides 
gems  of  silver  and  precious  stones.  To  the  monasteries,  already  great,  there 
were  accessions  by  those  who  came  into  England  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Conqueror.  Of  abbots  and  priors,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  monasteries,  there  were  in  A.  D.  1397,  twenty-five,  who  had  seats  with 
the  lords  in  Parliament;  and  about  66  years  before,  there  were  31  summoned 
to  attend.  Afterwards,  when  the  religious  houses  were  dissolved,^  the  number 
was  28 :  namely,  26  mitred  §  abbots,  and  2  priors.  At  the  time  of  their  disso- 
lution, A.  D.  1536 — 8,  one  abbey  of  only  14  monks  had  an  annual  income  of 
£744  sterling,  and  another  of  30  monks  an  income  of  £960.  ||  The  whole  num- 
ber of  monasteries  then  in  the  realm  was  1,021,  besides  90  college  schools  in 
them,  110  hospitals,  and  23,000  chauntries,  being  chapels  or  altars  for  mass,  many 
of  them  independent  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  Upon  the  revenues  of  all  these, 
estimated  at  £150,000  annual  income,  Henry  VIII.  made  a  seizure,  under  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  appropriated  them  to  the  use  of  the  crown.  Previously 
every  convent  or  religious  house  was  a  corporation,  and  every  member  a  ^^  regu- 
lar" ecclesiastic,  because  living  under  its  rules.  Every  person  on  entering  the 
convent,  or  turning  monk,  became  dead  to  the  law  and  to  the  world,  for  he 
made  his  will,  or  left  his  estate  for  administration,  and  was  afterwards  beyond 
the  reach  of  legal  process.  But  so  frequently  were  youngsters  allured  into  these 
houses,  that  the  friars,  by  statute  of  A.  D.  1403,  were  forbidden  to  take  any 
person  into  their  order  under  14  years  old,  without  the  consent  of  parents. 

In  returning  to  the  Clergy,  or  those  in  holy  orders,  as  distinguished  from  the 

*  Four  principal  branches— 1.  Minora,  Grny  Friart  beaaei  who  held  a  baronjr,  actually  bad  seats  in  the 

or  Franciscans;  2.  Augustines;  3.  Dominicans  or  house  of  peers.    1  ShU.  L^e. 

Black  Friars ;  4.  White  Friars  or  Carmelites — tak-  $  Called  **  mitred,*^  because  they  bad   spUc^pal 

iof  name  from  the  color  of  their  garments.  tnUkority  within  their  barony  or  limits,  independent 

t  Of  old,  **  a  vast  monastery  of  above  3,000  monks.^  of  the  diocesan  bishop.  9  Co.  In*.  79 ;  yet  the  bishopa 

8UU  of  O.  B.  91.  being  in  holy  orders,  always  took  preeedoooo  otv 

%  Tharo  were  47  chantries  belonging  to  St.  Paul's  the  mitred  abbots.    3  Co,  Itu,  151. 

elmrch:  all  abbots  bold  an  entiro  barony;  and  ab-  |i  3  Home,  159, 175. 
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monaatics,  we  fiod  there  were  early  in  the  fourth  centary,  about  1,800  bishope, 
at  the  head  of  3  or  4  millions  of  Christians.  Among  such  numbers,  and  those 
widely  dispersed,  it  was  perceived,  when  persecution  ceased,  there  must  be 
established  regulations.  The  primary  attempt  was  by  Synods,  The  first  of 
those,  denominated  General  Councils,  was  held  in  A.  D.  325,  at  Nice,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  attended  by  318  bishops ;  another  was  convened  A.  D.  341,  at 
Antioch  in  Syria ;  and  others  were  holden  from  time  to  time  in  diflferent  coun* 
tries  Uirough  twelve  centuries,*  and  even  in  England  to  the  Reformation.  They 
were  divided  into  four  classes — genercU,  national^  provincial  and  diocesan.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  from  the  end  of  the  heptarchy,  **  usually  called  a  Synod  or 
mixed  Council,  consisting  of  ecclesiastics  and  thanes,  three  times  a  year;"  dis- 
posed to  be  independent,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  foreign  paramount  control. 

But  various  circumstances  combined  to  render  the  Bishop  of  Rome  primate 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  His  see  at  the  metropolis,  filled  by  a  suc- 
cession of  most  talented  men,  acquired  to  the  incumbent  the  distinction  of 
Metropolitan.  Great  and  persevering  as  were  the  efforts  of  the  See,  it  was 
found  by  him  that  Christianity  had  a  less  thorough  effect  upon  the  slaves  of 
Roman  luxury  than  upon  their  barbarian  invaders,  both  belligerent  powers 
being  pagan  ;  and  while  the  latter,  in  the  bloody  wars  of  the  5th  and  6th  cen- 
turies contended  fur  the  western  empire,  the  metropolitan  found  his  influence 
magnified  as  his  converts  increased,  until  he  was  certain  of  a  spiritual  supremacy 
over  nearly  all  the  new  tribes  of  ancient  Italy.  At  last,  the  primate  even  saw 
himself  the  honored  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  universal  bishop;  and  having, 
in  A.  D.  605,  a  degree  of  imperial  power  conceded  to  him  by  Phocas,  emperor 
at  Constantinople,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  high  prerogative  of  being  the  PapOf 
pope,  or  supreme  father  of  the  whole  church.  This  was  Boniface  HI.,  the  67th 
bishop  from  St.  Peter.  The  papal  supremacy  thus  commenced,  whose  incum- 
bent was  entitled  *'  his  holiness,"  submitted  to  no  limits,  till  it  brought  monarchs 
to  his  feet,  and  the  Christian  world  to  his  dictation,  f  From  the  institutions  of 
the  seventy  elders  under  Moses,  and  the  seventy  apostles  under  Christ,  the 
pope,  in  subsequent  ages,  formed  his  Consistory  or  ecclesiastical  court,  consist^ 
ing  of  the  same  number,  the  one  half  cardinal  priests,  and  the  other  cardinal 
deacons,  who  were  among  the  most  learned  and  influential  dignitaries  of  all 
the  Catholic  churches  in  Europe.  Vacancies  were  filled  by  his  nomination  and 
their  choice;  and  by  them  the  pope  himself  was  elected.  As  he  pleased,  with 
or  without  their  advice,  he  issued  edicts,  epistles,  decretals,  bulls,  and  other 
maDdates — all  stamped  with  the  authority  of  universal  canons. 

As  William's  conquest  of  England  was  under  papal  auspices,  spiritual  so- 
premacy  was  claimed   as   a   right,  conceded    as   a   reward,  and    afterwards 
exercised  with  unwonted  vigor.    It  is  true,  the  Pope  had  previously  made  four 
or  five  bishops  in  England,  |  and  one  or  two  appeals  had  been  carried  to  Rome ; 
still,  concessions  of  power  to  him  had  been  few  and  reluctant.    Now  he  was 
forward  to  nut  his  prerogative  to  the  test.    He  sent  his  legates  into  the  realm, 
allowed  ana  received  appeals,  exempted  all  clergymen  or  clerks  from  taxes  and 
secular  power ;  and  by  a  general  sweep,  excommunicated  king  John,  A.  D.  1210, 
and  all  his  subjects  for  several  years,  because  of  non-submission ;  driving  him 
to  surrender  his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  See,  and  again  receive  and  hold  it  as  a 
fief  of  the  pope,  under  the  annual  rent  of  1,000  marks.     Afterwards,  there 
were  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  to  him  by  profits,  rents,  taxes  and  other  exac- 
tions, *^  yearly,  about  £70,000  sterling."    Moreover,  the  pope,  by  his  bulls,  re- 
pealed or  dispensed  with  every  such  legislative  act  as  aimed  at  the  ecclesiastics, 
til  churchmen  being  generally  in  covenant  with  the  same  dominant  spirit    In 
short,  the  Parliament  and  people  witnessed  this  result  afler  more  than  fifty 
years*  struggle  against  papal  supremacy.    Its  decrees  and  decretals,  collectively, 

*  MotMn*!  Hift.  A.  D.  1073,  the  pope  was  elected  by  the  cardinals 

t  At   fint,  canlioalfl,  who  were    dkt<f  deacont,  without  the  interference  of  the  emjieror.    CoUman^s 

were  known  in  hittorr  about  the  6th  or  7th  century  C.  ^ntiquitit*. 

^  the  Chfietian  era,  beinjr  then  only  seven  ;  from        |  The  Britith  church  had  30  or  40  biihona.  when 

tUMtotiaMioeroued  to  S3,  and  A.  D.  1977,  re-  the  Romans  left  the  Island.    3  Gibbon  SSS;  but 

^■Ksd;  than  ineraaaed   to  65,  and  settled  at  70—  they  preferred  to   keep  laparata  from  tba  laa  of 

"atoaliaMUDbarto  tlMdiseiplMor  Jaiu."   Aftar  Koma.    3  JMifaMr,  103L 
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Can/fif,  were  greatly  multiplied  through  a  full  century  afler  Magna  Cbarta,  nor 
did  they  cease  till  the  Refortnation. 

Besides  papal  canon?,  there  were  others,  ordained  by  national  synods  of  the 
English  clergy,  denominated  legaiine  constitutions,  because  they  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  pope's  legate  or  nuncio,  who  principally  figured  in  the  call  and 
acts  of  these  convocations.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  were  passed 
A.  D.  1230  and  1208,  under  the  direction  of  cardinals  Otto  and  Ottoboni.* 
These  were  succeeded  by  pravincial  constitutions,  made  by  English  synods,  in 
which  the  upper  house  consisted  of  prelates  only,  over  whom  an  archbishop 

Presided — and  the  lower  house,  of  delegates  from  ^  the  several  dioceses  at 
irge,  and  of  each  particular  chapter  therein."  Of  these  Synods,  between 
A.  D.  1320  and  1445,  there  were  at  least  twenty-one  ;  and  though  holden  in 
the  province  of  Canterbury,  their  constitutions  or  canons  were  adopted  A.  D. 
1462,  by  that  of  York,  and  thus  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  naHonal 
code.  The  whole,  however,  was,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  Reformation,  A.  D. 
1535,  which  rendered  the  king  independent  of  the  pope,  to  continue  in  force 
till  revised ;  and  as  no  revision  has  taken  place,  all  remain  unchan^d. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  there  were  also  Canonical  regulations  among 
English  churchmen,  which  William  revised  in  his  Great  Council.  Followed  by 
him  the  pope  gave  them  a  new  and  far  more  arbitrary  character.  A  multitude 
of  them  had  flowed  in  from  abroad ;  and  hence  one  Ivo,  a  bishop  in  the  first 
Henry's  reign,  about  A.  D.  1114,  collected  **  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  made 
by  popes  and  cardinals"  from  Constantine  to  this  time — interspersed  with 
''many  extravagant  opinions,"  exalting  the  "dominon  of  the  pope,  and  greatly 
advancing  the  pretensions  of  the  clergy."  But  the  compilation,  like  the  Roman 
code  of  Theodosius,  in  character,  published  676  years  before,  contained  nothing 
more  than  the  decrees  of  popes.  Neither  one  was  a  system  of  laws-— each 
only  a  scope  of  materials.  Nay,  from  the  first,  the  nations,  which  had 'supplanted 
the  Romans,  utterly  contemned  their  laws  and  their  literature,  and  consequent- 
ly, their  legal  codes  fell  into  oblivion.  Meanwhile,  among  the  many  dialects 
spoken  by  the  victorious  invaders,  the  Latin  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  all  learned  churchmen  in  Christendom.  They  studied  it  thoroughly — ^tliey 
freely  spake  it ;  and  when  the  revival  of  letters  began  to  dawn,  selections  of 
the  Civil  Lata  acquired  notice  at  the  seminaries  in  Paris  and  Bologna.  Es- 
pecially among  the  monks  of  the  latter  place  the  study  of  the  Theodotian  code 
and  certain  parts  of  the  pandects  assumed  to  have  a  place  among  the  Roman 
Classics.  At  this  juncture,  one  Gratian,  the  most  learned  of  the  monks,  be- 
came fully  aware  of  what  was  in  the  greatest  degree  needed ;  and  having  re- 
covered a  complete  copy  of  the  Pandects,  A.  D.  1137 — 38,  he  compiled  from 
them  and  from  Ivo's  collection,  a  complete  system  of  canon  law.  It  was  a 
digest  of  synodial  decisions  and  opinions,  canons  of  councils,  and  decretal 
epistles  of  popes — all  tending  to  exalt  the  Roman  see  and  the  clergy,  above 
every  exercise  of  civil  power.  His  plan  was  imitative  of  the  Pandects ;  and  by 
unlimited  extracts  from  them,  the  Canon  Law  was  enriched  with  precedents, 
formulas  of  process,  and  ten  thousand  principles — thence  deriving  the  attributes 
of  figure,  form,  and  spirit.  This  celebrated  compilation,  published  A.  D.  1151,f 
was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  pope,  and  took  the  title  Decretcjm.  It  embraced 
all  decretal  and  canonical  ordinances,  became  the  grand  code  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  superseded  all  former  collections  of  the  kind  extant.  In  this  way  was 
Oie  canon  and  civil  law  indissolubly  wedded  together ;  the  latter  being  the  sub- 
stance and  life  of  the  former :  Both  were  afterwards  studied  with  great  avidity 
by  all  who  would  distinguish  themselves  in  the  sphere  of  clergymen  or  lawyers. 
To  the  above  far-famed  Decretum,  are  to  be  subjoined  the  Decretals  of  the  ninth 
Gregory  ;  published  A.  D.  1231,  in^ve  books;  a  sixth  volume,  containing  sub- 
sequent decretals,  appeared  A.  D.  1298,  the  work  of  pope  Boniface  Vlll. ;  in 
A.  D.  1308,  pope  Clement  V.  gave  to  the  public  his  decretals,  being  the 
teven^ volume, called  "the  Clementine  Constitutions:"  and  another,  the etg'AM, 

*  J0A11  de  Jitkona  pobliilied  A.  D.  1290,  a  loaroed  of  the  eanoni  made  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury— 

eonunentarv  on  these  conatitationi — '*  the  guide  of  First  printed  A.  D.  1496. 

our  clerical  courts."    About  900  ^ears  afterwards,  f  '*  £cclesiastieal  causes  were  henceforward  tried 

Wm,  LtndW9d$  wrote  his  "  ProTinciale  ^  or  digest  by  the  Canon  Law.**   9  MUner  Ch.  Hist.  3S^. 
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was  collected  about  1414,  containing  the  ^  extravagants "  of  John  XXIT.,  the 
111th  pope.  This  and  five  books  containing  the  new  decretals  of  later  popes — 
are  much  like  "  the  Novels  of  the  Civil  Law." 

Such  are  the  sources  and  compilations  of  the  English  Canon  Law.  Nor  does 
it  take  cognizance  merely  of  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  their  ecclesiastical 
polity,  tlie  religious  faith  and  practice  of  professors,  and  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  conscience :  Its  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  recovery  of  tithes,  to  marriages, 
legitimacy,  dead  men's  estates,  indignity  to  clerks  or  ministers,  defamation, 
adulterous  intercourse,  consanguinity,  divorce  and  alimony. 

The  Common  Law  consists  of  such  customs,  usages,  maxims  and  rules,  con- 
cerning persons  and  property,  as  have  become  established  by  universal  tacit 
assent.  A  statute  is  an  express  act  of  the  legislative  power ;  and  a  canon  is 
an  ordinance  of  the  clergy,  conceded  by  government ;  while  the  common  law 
is  settled  and  known  by  immemorial  use  and  practice — ascertained  and  deter- 
mined, when  there  is  doubt,  by  courts  of  judicature.  This  leads  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  constitution,  character,  and  power  of  those  tribunals  whose  jurisdiction 
is  so  extensive  and  important 

Besides  the  Witten-age-motes  of  the  Saxons,  the  Great  or  Common  Council 
of  the  Normans,  and  the  Parliament,  so  called  since  Magna  Charta;  there  have 
always  been  subordinate  judicial  courts,  both  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction. 
Among  the  Saxons  were  the  Town  and  the  County  Court,  both  of  which  were 
holden  by  the  Earl  of  the  shire,  or  his  deputy,  the  sheriff,  and  by  the  Bishop. 
In  the  former,  [the  Town,]  which  was  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  when  an  ecclesi- 
astical cause  was  tried,  the  Bishop  presided ;  in  all  others,  the  Earl  or  sheriff 
took  the  chair,  as  he  did  also  in  the  county  court,  where  were  only  the  trials  of 
*etn/  causes.    These  were  the  highest  judicial  courts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  afler  the  conquest,  was  denominated 
the  King*8  Court,  [^ula  Regis,]  because  it  was  established  by  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, and  was  holden  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  king's  palace,  wherever  he 
chose  to  reside.  This  court  consisted  of  the  grand  justiciary,  treasurer,  chan- 
cellor, chamberlain,  steward,  marshall  and  constable — being  the  seven  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  aided  by  the  great  barons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the 
realm ;  and  five  or  six  judges  learned  in  the  law.  *^  All  kinds  of  pleas,  civil  and 
criminal,  were  cognizable  by  this  court,  though  there  were  actually  brought 
into  it  only  cases  of  the  most  importance.  In  it,  the  king  presided,  and  in  his 
absence,  the  grand  Justiciary.  All  writs  bore  teste  of'that  officer,  were  granted 
on  payment  of  a  fine  or  fee,  were  in  the  king's  name,  and  under  his  seal ;  and 
ran  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  But  the  court  was  early  divided  into  several 
Chambers;  resulting  subsequently  in  the  establishment  of  Jive  principal  Tribu- 
nals. These  and  the  judicial  powers  assigned  to  them  are  the  following,  name- 
ly :  to  the  hinges  bench,  all  indictable  offences ;  to  the  Common  Pleas,  all  real 
actions ;  and  to  the  Exchequer,  all  revenue  matters — in  each  of  which  were  four 
jodges,  who  held  at  Westminster  hall  in  London,  severally,  four  terms  in  a  year; 
who  generally  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  all  personal  actions,  and  who 
tried  issuable  facts  by  juries.  The  fourth  is  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  Equity, 
holden  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  takes  cognizance  of  frauds,  accidents, 
trusts,  penalties,  specific  performances,  and  other  matters  in  which  strict  law 
cannot  administer  relief.  The  ExcJiequer  Chamber  is  the  fifth  court — holden  by 
the  twelve  judges  of  the  first  three  preceding  courts,  to  try  alledged  errors  in 
them.  The  two  last  sit  without  juries,  and  all  five  hold  their  sessions  at  West- 
minster hall. 

Every  issne  joined  in  the  King's  bench.  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  is 
tried  therein  respectively,  AVn  Prius,*  that  is,  unless  before  the  time  assigned 
for  the  trial  of  the  cases,  certain  of  the  judges  and  learned  Serjeants,  specially 
commissioned  for  the  purpose,  should  try  them  in  the  counties  where  the  suits 
originated — a  duty  they  are  sure  to  perform,  by  holding  their  circuit  courts  in 
each  county  through  the  realm,  twice  every  year;  and  taking  verdicts  and  re- 

.  *  TIm  Al#i  Priu»  JudgM  or  Jaiticoi  were  eight  tho  Com.  Pleas  5  or  6;  in  tlio  king*«  beneh  4  or  5 
^  Udm  of  Ed.  L — now  callod  ^  A$$iit»  ; "  and  in  Judges,  and  they  vat  only  from  8  in  the  moraiof  t» 
^  nifu  of  IJeary  VI.  and  £dw.  IV.  there  were  io    11  oxlock— three  hours.    4  iZe<i;«,  122. 
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torninif  them  with  the  other  proceedings  [^'postea*^  to  the  respectlTe  ooorti^ 
whence  the  causes  were  originally  entered.  There  is  also  the  old  county 
court,*  now  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to40«.;  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the 
archdeacon's  and  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  orscles  of  the  Canon  Law ; 
all  subject  to  the  control  of  those  higher  courts,  which  in  framing  their  decisions 
on  the  Common  and  Statute  laws,  cite  multitudes  of  maxims  from  the  Civil 
Law,  as  being  the  essence  of  reason,  practical  justice,  and  common  sense. 

All  general  cuat&nu,  being  the  constituents  of  the  Common  Law,  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  judges — particular  customs  and  all  other  facts,  by  the  jury. 
This  latter  is  an  institution  which  exhibits  traces  of  an  origin  in  the  Roman 
Republic ;  introduced  into  England  while  it  was  her  province,  by  her  pro- 
pretors  and  procurators.  The  Saxons  were  always  partial  to  trials  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  all  causes  in  the  Sheriffs*,  Town  and  County  Court  were 
decided  by  the  suUors.\  These  consisted  of  the  Thanes  and  freemen  attending 
court,  of  whom,  a  number  pretty  large  though  indefinite,  being  selected  on  the 
spot,  heard  the  evidence,  and  determined  by  a  majority,!  both  the  law  and  the 
fact  When  Rollo,  A.  D.  890,  led  his  followers  into  Normandy,  the  custom  of 
trying  small  causes  by  *Hwelve  men"  or  more,  was  carried  with  them,  and 
thence  transported,  at  the  conquest,  into  England.  §  For  90  years,  all  issues  of 
fact,  triable  in  the  Aula  Regis  or  its  chambers,  were  determined  by  juries  in 
the  king's  palace  ;  afterwards,  justices  itinerant  or  in  eyre,  once  in  seven  years, 
took  a  circuit  through  the  counties,  and  tried  in  them  all  undecided  causes. 
This  educed  the  semi-annual  nisi  prius  circuits  above  mentioned,  which  fol- 
lowed the  new  arrangement  of  the  courts,  subsequent  to  Magna  Charta.  For 
by  this  it  was  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  condemned  unless  ^  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,"  that  is,  **by  a  lawful  trial,'' 
or  by  a  sworn  jury,  so  much  the  boast  of  Englishmen. 

CompUaiions  of  English  customs  or  Common  Law,  have  been  made  by  two 
Baxon  kings — Alfred  the  Great,  and  Edward  the  Confessor ;  and  republished 
about  A.  D.  1130,  by  Henry  I.,  who  professed  to  be  a  cordial  advocate  for  them. 
Though  this  compend  of  his  had  in  view  principally  the  good  of  the  county 
court,  it  touched  upon  real  estate  and  upon  crimes.  At  this  period,  three  codes 
were  contending  for  supremacy,  severally  and  warmly  espoused  by  their 
respective  votaries  ;  thus  the  Common  law  claimed  the  multitude ;  the  Cemon, 
all  the  clerical  learning;  and  the  new  Abrman  system,  the  royal  and  paramount 
power.  To  methodize  and  sustain  the  last  of  the  three,  appeared  the  law- 
treatise  of  Glanville,  A.  D.  1187:  and  though  entitled  a  Treatise  on  the  laws 
and  customs  of  England,  it  dwells  principally  upon  the  feudal  tenure  and  its 
numerous  incidents:  and  in  the  close,  upon  attorneys,  civil  actions,  and  pleas 
of  the  crown.  The  next  was  but  a  Dialogue  upon  the  court  and  revenue  office 
of  the  Exchequer ;  and  no  more  than  these  two  preceded  Magna  Charta.  In 
KCt,  the  foregoing  two  and  all  other  law  treatises  subsequently  published,  prior 
to  Elizabeth's  reign,  A.  D.  1555,  a  period  of  four  centuries,  were  only  about 
twenty-four,  ||  and  many  of  these  quite  short    The  next  were  the  celebrated 

*  The  original    iuriRdiction    of  the   Town  was  Old  Tenure*  i  datura  BreviuMy  {forme  orwriti]; 

taken  away  A.  D.  14(i2,  and  given  to  the  Quarter  and  AVuw  ^arrationes — law  pleading*,  three  trea- 

fieaniont.    SL  1  £^10.  IV.  titea,  (L.)    1448,  John  FoHestue,  (L.)  Com.  Su  Civ. 

t  1  Coke,  S  Init    99:    "The  luitoni  were  the  law,  jury  trials ;   lawyer*.  Translated  1&16.     1479, 

Judges  in  those  ciiurts."  Tkea.    LUtletoH'e  Tenures,    (f^O  <^    inost    famous 

X  At  least  13  agreeing  thereto— perhaps  from  19  treatiae.     1473,  ^ie.  Stratkam,  (F.)  [prepared  per- 

eorapurgators     1  R  SO.  haps   15141  ;  an  alphabetical   Abridgement.     1514. 

$  A    revised  statute  of  Hen.  II.  recognized  an  .tfatAony  ^uz&srfrert, Grand  Abridgement,  (P.)}  and 

■*  assise**  of  1-i  men  sworn  to  by  questions  of  dis-  RastelPs  Tables,  (P.).  &  1534,  his  A*aCitr«  Brevims, 

•eiaen— so  called  from  aetideo,  a  Latin  etymon,  to  (L.  &  P.),  forms  of  writs.    Translated  into  Lnglish. 

be  «0ceed  tngeiher.  1540,  His  new  book  of  Justices  of  the  Peaoe,  (P.) 

II  A.  D.  1 157,  Ranulpkua  de  OienetKs,  (in  Lcftm,)  translated  into  English.      1530,    Saint    Oermain^ 

ie  at  the  head  of  the  law  writers  in  England.    1157,  S  Dialogues—Doctor  and  Student,  (L  )    1997—1546, 

Dialtfu*  de  Scaceario.  (L.)    1963,  Henr^  Brneton^  John  and  fTiUiam  Rastell.  Entries  (L):  Terma  or 

(L.)  treats  on  the  "Laws  and  Customs*' of  England,  the  Law,  (P.)  Register,  (L.),  writs:  Stalotea,  the 

1975,  Johon  Brilton  or  Breton,  (#V«mcA,)  abridge-  first  in    Engliek.      1539L  John  Perkins,  pro6tahi» 

mem  of  the  Law.    1985,  F/eta,  (L.)  eommentary  on  book  of  conveyancing,  (P.)      15S6,  ITm.  Sraaii/er^ 

Glanville  and  Braeton  and  some  more.    1290,  Gilbert  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  (P.)    1578,  Edmund  Flowden^ 

4$  TAormlm,  (L.)  short  abridgement— multum  in  (P.)   Commentaries   or    Reporta,  Translated    Int9 

IMirva    1300,  ^«i*A  ^H«iu*am,(L.)  notes  on  ao-  Eogiiab.     1599— 1634,  fib-  JUwanl    C^ik«*«  workf. 

tiooa  at  law.     1397,^ii^rfi0  Home^e  Jtirrar  of  Jns«  noitij  in  Boiliab. 
tiam,  (L,)  m  body  ot  Commoo  Law«    laSft— 1378, 
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works  of  Plowden  and  Coke ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  self-same  vear^ 
1578,  the  one  pnblithed  bis  learned  commentaries,  and  the  other  pleaded  his 
first  caase.  Subsequently,  the  number  of  law-writers  has  been  such  as  to  per- 
mit no  more  than  the  mention  of  Viner,  Comyns,  Bacon,  Blackstone  and  Reeve ; 
all  of  whom  intermix  the  common  and  statute  law  as  suits  their  purpose,  except 
the  last,  who  gives  us  a  history  of  the  statutes. 

But  the  ReporUy  ever  since  Magna  Charta,  have  been  considered  of  inesti- 
mable value.  They  contain  histories  of  disputed  cases,  with  the  decisions  ren- 
dered by  the  several  Supreme  Courts  before  mentioned;  and  though  they 
always  pav  the  utmost  regard  to  the  statutes,  they  teach  what  is  certain  and 
sanctionea  Common  Lctw,  in  any  part  of  the  community.  The  first  were  the 
Year-books,  being  annual  compendiums  of  adjudged  cases  between  A.  D.  1307, 
and  A.  D.  1536,  a  period  of  230  years.  The  next  were  coses  coeval  with  them, 
and  though  scattered  through  the  reigns  of  12  kings — a  period  of  more  than 
300  years — were  collected  with  great  diligence  by  Jenkins,  Keilwey  and  Benloe, 
who  were  cotemporaries  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  reported  cases 
occurring  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vlll.  But  between  that  time  and  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  1603,  an  interval  of  one  century,  there  have  come  down  to  us  the 
voliimes  of  twenty-three*  different  reporters;  and  the  whole  number  since, 
are  supposed  to  equal  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty.  With  these  statements, 
we  close  our  remarks  upon  the  Common  Law,  Customs,  the  law  writers,  and 
reported  decisions — so  much  connected  with  Uie  other  two  branches  of  the 
English  jurisprudence. 

From  this  view  of  the  Laws,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Lawyers — 
in  respect  to  their  literary  education — their  legal  studies — their  professional 
practice,  and  their  distinguishing  character. 

The  education  requisite  to  fit  men  for  an  introduction  to  the  books  of  the 
law,  has  fluctuated  with  the  changes  of  times.  The  liberal  arts  wero  contemned 
by  the  northern  barbarians,  who  took  from  the  Romans  their  country,  and 
covered  it  with  dynasties  of  their  own.  In  the  mean  time,  Christianity  suc- 
cessively assailed  by  persecution,  by  barbarism,  and  by  the  spiritual  pride  of 
her  own  pretenders,  wept  to  behold,  at  the  end  of  six  centuries,  her  lamps  of 
knowledge  scattered  and  extinguished,  and  her  temples  of  piety  occupied  by  the 
councils  or  minions  of  papal  supremacy.  But  the  ignorance  of  tho  ^  dark  ages" 
already  lowered — ages  when  commenced,  that  filled  up  a  cycle  of  more  than  six 
hundred  gloomy  years.  In  vain  did  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  800,  endeavor  to  re- 
vive learning  in  modern  Europe — in  vain  did  the  great  Alfred,  late  in  the  next 
century,  found,  to  much  purpose,  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment,  A.  D.  915,  of  another  at  Cambridge  ;  for  both  of 
these,  afler  a  century  of  great  efforts  to  revivify  science,  were  ravaged  by  the 
Danes ;  the  eclipse  on  learning  increased ;  Noblemen  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
unlettered ;  and  for  a  long  time  before  and  even  afler  the  conquest,  the  princi- 
pal places  for  obtaining  a  liberal  education,  were  at  the  schools,  in  the  cathedral 
churches  of  the  bishops,  or  in  the  convents  of  the  monks,  f  The  former  took 
precedence,  being  the  seminaries  in  which  young  men  preparing  for  holy  orders 
were  usually  educated ;  and  in  both,  especially  those  in  baronies  and  abbeys, 
there  were  fine  libraries  and  able  instructors.  The  monks  in  the  dark  ages 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  modern  scholars,  for  being  the  principal  agents 
in  preserving  the  lights  of  science  from  utter  extinction.  Edgar,  whose  prime 
minister,  Dunstan,  was  a  monk,  built  and  repaired  40  religious  houses ;  pious 
zeal  became  emulous ;  and  between  the  Conquest  and  Magna  Charta,  there 
were  founded  in  England  no  fewer  than  557  of  these  establishments.  The 
Bonks  and  the  clergymen  were  the  educated  part  of  the  community,  and  they 
ihone  with  considerable  lustre. 

At  those  seminaries  were  taught  the  Latin,  French,  and  rarely  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages ;  Aristotle's  logic,  physics  and  ethics,  Tully's  rhetoric^ 


mn  Anderson,  BenIo«,  Brownloe,  Brook,    Terton:  teveral  of  whom  reported  ea«et  abo  in  Um 
Oirj,  <;oke,  Croka,  Daliton,  Dickint,  Dyer,  Godbolt,    reigns  of  James  I.,  and  of  his  son. 
Goabborouf  h,  Hol»art,Huttoo,  Leonard,  Moore,  Nor,       t  The  nobility  were  ignorant ;  all  the  learned  mea 
Oven,  Plowdeo,  Popbam,  StTille,  Tothill  and  Yel-    belonged  to  **  the  reg okr  or  aecular  olergy."   6  H«iw 

▼ey'i  iiii.  193. 
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QnintiKaD'a  inatttotefl,  Eaclid'a  elementa  of  geometrj,  and  Ptolemy'i  aatron- 
omy.  InstTQcted  in  the  irt  of  i  fair  and  betutiful  band-writing,  u  a  farther 
ftccompliahnient,  man;  of  tbe  monks  excelled  in  penmanship,  and  spent  jont 
in  traDBCribiag  books.  As  scieoce  began  to  aawo,  there  was  no  branch 
which  did,  in  importance  and  usefulness,  compare  with  that  of  foreign  lu' 
guages.  For  what  the  Romans  could  De*er  accomplish  was  tborougblj  effected 
bj  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  these  having  expelled  the  British  dialect  to  Wales"  and 
Cornwall,  and  entircl;  substituted  their  own ;  \  while  ;et  they  showed  no  iapo- 
eition  to  cultivate  it  for  centuries  al\er  the  Noruian  conquest,  and  they  alwan 
bated  the  French.  The  Latin  was  altogether  the  most  prevalent — it  being  tne 
language  in  which  all  boolu  were  written,  all  sciences  taught,  all  epistolatj 
correspondence  carried  on,  all  scholars  conversed,  and  the  clergymen  preached 
sometimee  even  to  the  common  people.  In  fact,  the  dialect  was  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  the  whole  body  of  Christians  in  Europe  was  at  length  denominated 
the  "Latin  Chureh," 

But  tbe  French  language,  introduced  from  Normandy  at  the  Conquest,  wu 
palmed  upon  the  English  with  small  success,  in  lieu  of  their  own  ;  they  being 

Sroudly  slow  to  learn  the  use  of  any  new  dialect.  Immediately,  however,  the 
lormans  did,  to  some  extent,  substitute  theirs  for  the  Latin,  and  found  the 
angle  where  the  digressive  separation  of  the  derical  and  legal  profeasiona 
commenced.  All  transactions  at  Court  were  in  the  French ;  the  Conqueror, 
the  barons,  and  all  the  Normans  used  it  in  conversation,  as  they  were  unable  to 
understand  any  other.  So  heartily,  indeed,  was  the  "Anglo-Saxon  hrogae" 
despised  and  ill-treated  by  him  and  his  proud  lords,  that,  according  to  his  orderly 
the  "children  at  school  were  to  be  taught  the  first  elements  of  grammar  and 
letters  in  French,  and  not  in  English."  Meanwhile  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who 
were  his  favorites  or  his  advisers,  were  able  to  preserve  the  use  and  reputation 
of  tbe  Latin  ;  so  that  both  languages  were  taught  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  by  the  learned  eccleBiaatics  and  monks ;  those  institution! 
being  st  that  period  committed  to  their  direction.  Many  young  men  of  the  first 
rank  were  educated  in  them,  while  numbers  prefered  to  finish  their  literary 
course  in  the  University  at  Paris — denominated  even  then  "  the  city  of  letters'* 
— where  the  French  language  was  at  so  early  a  period  spoken  and  taught  with 
considerable  purity.  In  fact,  within  a  single  century  afler  tbe  Conquest,  the 
English  youth  "occupied  several  schools  or  colleges"  at  that  university,  tt 
took  rank  of  every  other  in  Europe  ;  and  as  early  as  A.  D.  IS15,  it  began  to 
confer  "  academical  honors  or  degrees."  These  presently  becoming  "  great  ob- 
jects of  ambition  and  incitements  to  learning,"  were  soon  afterwards  conferred 
at  the  English  and  other  universities. 

But  if  tbe  Normans  hated  the  English  and  their  language,  tbe  clergy,  in  » 
greater  degree  contemned  their  Common  Law,  as  a  rhapsody  of  unknown  cus- 
toms ;  and  therefore,  about  the  time  GraCisu's  Decretum  appeared,  Theobald,  a 
Norman  abbot,  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  placed  one  Roger  Vacarias 
in  the  University  of  Oiford,|  to  lecture  on  the  Canon  and  Civil  laws  ;  accord- 
ing to  a  practice  already  begun  at  Paris,  Orleans,  Bologna  and  other  places. 
The  puTpuac  was  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  classic  course.    This  excited  so 

•  p,,,.:                                    .>.;■,.     i'.r.[nu.lTi-  t   SpKi-nm   of  Ail|lo.8..oii  or   EnjthU,  A.   a 

dfrrru '    vri  [i[il  V  i^cVtcJil  UH.    ■'Onlhiiru'iourd  thtkiui  SioplMii  did; 

rth>  Ixin-    '      .<      '    'li'.:    ■::^-'<-,i   K'l'.iyrc^r]  ■ndbabjii«lielTiur«reld,»i«ODhu<(]ruidbil 

«ill>  [namnr;  dtM  [come]  Ay   lihyj  ityrus,  lliire-  n»,  brtjrwd." 

duiDl:  lOMLar   [liana  bo]  <li  ribrj  iiwjtivi  |willl  "Fut  h-maimaal  aadfrtakt 

■I  Wy  ddi^r  [(hi  abe^i«nul  btM  (oT  l.nxo] :  Fnr  m.n,  i,,n  of  luchg  ni.ni»n 

Uiia  [lival  1  [iinto]  ni  [in]  Imldf »  [i1ii<  ilirl  dh  Thil  urii  ••i<l  'jnu  wjte  (.leibli  htn.- 

[dufJ  Kistdiitr]  bBuor  ddiol  Ibiai].    AiDiadi-u  t  !■>  17SB,iUn  mar*  •■i|>p««l  lo  in  in  Oidbrd 

FrDrnn]l[iinto1iiiru.T.iii  [«>]  dytadKn  [debli]  Uninnilj,  I.l»ailiid«>ii  who  linoD  lb*  nniiiiHi 

&[«]  nnvlileuniB  fw*  roriln]  nlnninTtmr  uidDtlHn,  wbiiiMintiliHd  (faMiHLw,ab«ita^Wa 

jB>i>1ln-<JfM*{l>id>Midu»l:u[iiad1iiui[noO  inallAOOt.  Aflwd jwr.' ■mdr.simiWat preeMdia 

■rofi.  [Igi<l]  pr[B>J  i  [ixU]  bralMlnilli  [M»H>-  B.  A.  i  ind  X.  A.  In  thiH  yan  non.    P«  Ito 

(Imli  nitar  [ril^r]  (intaJ  [rnird  or  dilitaij  ni  rwi  fu:altlH  of  Kiloitf,  Uw,  Piling  sod  Mih<w 

[vTibt*  [Iram]  diwf  [gTill:  Daii.t  [foil  (iddol  IbIjhii  man,  B.  D.j  ■Dd  4  nan  man.  D.  D.; 

Kl>ii»1  ti  fbeliw'i  (your]  ifairiu  (kfogdoni)  >'i  (od  n  in  th*  sUxr  Uin*.    Thu  ii  Um  auCMraMi 

Ld  Tour]'no,.b  (poi^r]  i'r  I'.nd  ,o!i,]  |ogon'rnnt  oalnnlt,. 
[f\«,)  yn  [in]  oM  [tiiwu]  ouoedd  [6.o.luiii.|.] 
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much  alarm  among  the  friends  of  the  Common  law,  that  king  Stephen,  A.  D. 
1152,  was  induced  to  silence  the  lecturer,  and  leave  the  study  of  these  laws  to 
be  pursued  in  the  cathedral  schools  and  convents.  Both  were  nevertheless  re- 
rived  at  the  English  universities,  in  the  next  reign  ;  and  aflerwards  doctorates 
IB  a  degree,  whose  initials  were  J.  U.  D.  [**  Juris  Ulriusque  Doctor"]  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  most  learned  proficients  in  them,  through  300  years,  to  the 
Reformation.  At  that  time  it  was,  when  Henry  VIII.  forbade  any  more  lec- 
tures to  be  read  or  degrees  conferred,  in  the  Canon  law ;  and  ever  since,  a 
diploma  only  to  those  most  learned  [Doctus]  in  the  Civil  Law^  [D.  C.  L.]  has 
been  and  is  still  awarded.  ** Bachelor  of  Arts"  [B.  A.]  was  the  earliest  aca- 
demical degree  in  the  sciences,  and  it  was  and  is  given  to  scholars  who  have 
studied  four  years  at  Oxford,  or  three  years  at  Cambridge,  or  at  London  since 
1825,  the  year  when  this  last  university  was  founded.  That  of  .Master  of  Arts^ 
[M.  A.]  was  superadded  at  the  end  of  three  more  years  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;  and  that  of  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  afler  a  further  period  of  seven  years  in 
theological  studies.  But  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  1664,  that  the  English  university 
of  Cambridge  conferred  any  academical  or  honorary  degree  upon  a  jurist  of  the 
Common  Law.* 

To  scholars  who  had  particularly  in  view  the  study  of  the  law,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  French  was  the  more  indispensable,  because  of  the 
ultimate  and  extensive  use  of  these  languages  in  all  le^al  transactions.  Long 
before  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  vanquished,  the  law  pleadings  and  records  were 
generally  in  Latin ;  the  statutes  from  the  Conquest  to  1483,  oflen  changed  from 
&at  language  to  the  French  ;  those  particularly  of  the  Conqueror,  were  all  in 
Norman- French ;  and  the  others  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  eight  kings,  were  in 
Latin.  Many  of  them  appeared  likewise  in  an  English  version,  when  they 
were  severally  proclaimed  at  the  County  Courts,  and  could  not  be  understood 
by  the  people  in  any  other  language.  To  begin  with  Edward  I.,  A.  D.  1272, 
the  dress  used  during  his  reign,  was  the  vernacular  French,  *^ being  that  spoken 
at  Paris.**  Aflerwards  the  statutes  were  sometimes  in  Latin  and  sometimes  in 
French,  through  200  years,  to  Edward  V.,  A.  D.  1483.  A  little  before  his  time, 
they  began  to  appear  in  English,  though  usually  in  French,  and  after  him, 
always  in  English.  "Abridgements  of  the  statutes*'  were  subsequently  in  the 
French  language,  none  were  in  English  print  till  a  further  lapse  of  50  years. 
So  too  of  the  ^  law  books  previously  named,  15  were  in  the  Latin,  and  11  in 
the  French  language :  and  of  the  year-books  and  the  reporters  immediately 
subsequent,  there  is  one  thinff  common  to  all,  "  they  followed  the  language  in 
which  their  predecessors  had  written  and  published  ihtir  reports,  namely,  in 
the  Law-French." t  Such  were  the  seminaries  and  departments  of  literary 
acquisition ;  and  when  scholars  were  graduated,  or  competently  educated  in 
the  languages  and  sciences,  most  of  them,  who  had  not  in  view  the  practice  of 
the  Common  Law,  pursued  their  professional  studies  at  one  of  the  universities. 

But  the  common  law  student  found,  at  those  institutions,  no  encouragement 
to  his  pursuits4  For  ere  the  Normans  and  English  had  become  assimilated,  in 
a  predominant  degree,  a  warfare  was  commenced  by  the  clerical  civilians  and 
canonists  against  the  common  lawyers^  which,  after  the  time  Vacarises  lectured 
it  Oxford,  resulted  in  a  divorce  of  parties,  which  nothing  could  remove.  The 
clergy,  who  were  invested  with  the  control  of  the  universities,  had  an  advan- 
tage there ;  while  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts,  formerly  clerical  dignitaries^ 
were,  after  Magna  Charta,  commonly  selected  from  the  most  learned  of  the  bar, 

•  **  The  defTOM  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate  and  Doo-  f  4  Reeve,  H.  E.  L.  415.    The  caMs  in  the  year 

tor,  have  baea  mentioned  by  no  writer  before  tbe  boolci  wore  taken  by  the  prolbonotarieaf  or  chief 

tiae  of  Gratian,  (A.  D.  1151).    First  ioitituted  at  icribet  in  Court,  at  the  ezpenM  of  the  crown,  and 

Bolofsa,  by  PofM  Engeniut  IIL,  to  encourage  tbe  puhliihed  annually. 

Mady  *  of  the  Gene*  I.aio*— toon  introduced  at  Paris,  %  Though  till  the  laft  age  there  was  "no  oon- 

tnd  betlowad  on  itodenUi  of  dtvtmty.    So  that  Bo-  nezioo  between  the  Common  Law  and  tbe  Univerti- 

lofoa  for  law,  and  Faria  for  divinity,  were  looked  on  ties,"  Selden  oayt  the  lawi  were  Uught  ao  early  ae 

u  the  greateot  leininariei  in  Europe."— 3  MUntr^t  king  Stephen*!  reign,  in  tbe  monaiterim,  and  in  101110 

Ct  BuL  397-8.    The  catalogue  or  gradoatet,  &c.  moredistinguithed  faroiliea  and  in  aeademiet.  »  For- 

ii  Cambridfe  Uoi vanity,  Eng.,  begiav  1359,  between  tescne  and  Irf>rd  Coke  both  allow,  the  univenitlee 

*kieh  year  and  1787,  are  opwardi  of  90j000  namei ;  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  ttrangert  to  ths 

^  the  fint  deg»e  of  LL.  D.  was  A.  D.  1661-f  or  atndy  of  our  [Common]  law.*' 
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and  they  encouraged  the  idea  of  separate  law-schools  or  studies.  The  Com- 
mon Pleas  were  also  by  that  charter  located  at  Westminster,  where  the  Ex- 
chequer always  sat,  and  the  king's  bench  held  most  of  its  sessions  ;  where  the 
great  lawyers  resided,  and  where,  too,  the  law-libraries  were  the  best  in  the 
realm  ;  when  all  bookJs  were  in  manuscript,  scarce  and  dear.  The  excellence 
of  the  English  laws  and  customs,  beautified  by  Bracton's  Treatise,  appearing 
in  1262,  excited  admiration  when  its  free  principles  and  doctrines  were  contra- 
distinguished to  the  arbitrary  system  of  the  Canonists — all  which  circumstances 
and  considerations  led  to  the  origin  of  the  law-students*  Inns  at  Westminster, 
established  within  a  half  century  afler  Magna  Charta.  At  first,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  **  divers  learned  men  in  the  laws  opened  schools  in  London,  and 
taught  such  as  resorted  thither,  the  laws  of  the  realm."  The  students  in  those 
schools  were  at  length  accommodated  with  ** studies"  or  chambers, — and  the 
houses  where  they  first  associated,  took  the  name  of  Hostels,"  and  then  **Ion8 
of  Court,"  and  of  "Chancery" — two  several  orders  of  different  grades— «o 
named,  because  their  innmates  "belonged  to  the  king's  courts." 

There  were  six  of  the  upper  order,  or  Inns  of  Court,  and  each  one  was  a 
law-society,  though  unincorporated.  The  first,  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
was  situated  in  that  part  of  London  called  Holborn.  When  the  order  of  Knights 
Templars  was  dissolved,  A.  D.  1324,  their  possessions  came  to  the  crown,  of 
which  one  temple  was  rented  to  "  divers  professors  of  the  law,  from  Thavei's 
Inn  at  Holborn"  divided  into  the  Inner  and  Middle  Ttrnplts;^  and  ultimately 
granted  to  the  professors  and  students  of  the  law  in  them.  The  other  four  are 
lAncoln%  Gray* s J  and  the  two  SerjeanVs  Inns — the  two  latter  being  the  most 
famous  of  the  whole,  f  But  all  of  them  were  large,  beautiful  buildings,  accom- 
modated with  numerous  chambers,  both  elegant  and  convenient— with  extensive 
law-libraries; — with  a  chapel  for  public  worship,  and  a  victualling  hall;  and 
with  a  tasteful,  enchanting  garden.  In  term-time,  the  lawyers  live  in  a  col- 
legiate manner,  having  spacious  apartments  in  which  they  can  attend  to  their 
professional  business  without  interruption. 

The  Inns  of  Chancery,  originally  ten,  now  sevenl  or  eight,  established  suc- 
cessively between  A.  D.  1327,  and  A.  D.  1451,  are  those  in  which  abide  chiefly 
attorneys,  solicitors,  learners,  apprentices,  students  and  clerks ;  and  any  one  of 
these  institutions,  though  separate  from  the  Inns  of  Court,  is  nevertheless  an 
appendage  to  some  one  of  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  scholar  wishes  to 
be  admitted  a  law-student,  he  applies  to  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  afler  being  ques- 
tioned and  received,  he  spends  two  or  more  years  in  pursuing  his  studies  at  an 
appendant  Inn  of  Chancery,  and  then  comes  forward  to  the  Inn  where  he  was 
matriculated,  and  completes  his  professional  studies.  For  a  long  period  afler 
Magna  Charta,  the  whole  term  of  clerkship  was  nine  years ;  af^r  the  art  of 
printing,  eight  years,  and  afler  the  Reformation,  Jive  years — the  present  term. 
In  Fortescue's  time,  as  he  tells  us,  §  there  were  more  than  2,000  young  men  at 
these  Inns ;  and  he  adds  that  noblemen  were  in  the  habit,  at  that  age,  of  placing 

*  Hiete  are  in  Fleet  street.  the  Middle  Temple.    Thavoi*i  Ion,  occupied  in  Um 

t  The  Earl  of  Lincoln^  well  affected  towards  the  reign  of  Kdw.  111.,  and  Fumivals^  Inn,  [Lords  For- 

etudy  of  the  Ck>niinoa   Law,  leased  a  mansion  to  nival]  9  Hon.  IV.,  belong  to  Lincoln^s  Inn.    Staple** 

law-proficients,  A.  D.  1310 ;  and  A.  D.   1578,  the  /nm,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.,  and  Bamard*»  /mit,  ia 

fienchers  purchased  it  in  fee  for  £320:  this  is  Lin*  the  reign  of  Henry   VI.,  belongs   to  Gray's  Inn. 

coin's  Inn,  in  Chancery  lane Oray*g  Inn  was  Thavei's  Inn,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  lately 

originally  the  mansion  of  Lord  Gray,  who  leased  it  taken  down. 

to  the  Prior  and  monka  of  a  monastery ;  and  thoy  N.  B.  The  Colle^  or  Society  of  Civilians  ha«« 

rented  it  to  gentlemen  of  the  law  till  the  Rcfurma-  thoir  splendid  mansion  on  the  south  side  of  8t.  Paurs, 

tion,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  law'society  in  fee  called  "  Doetora'  Comnioiw,'^  from  their  colleriata 

fkrm.     This  is  in  Holborn As  early  as  manner  of  living.     Here  reside  the  judges  of  the 

A.  D.  1443,  the  Serjeants  held  in  Fleet  street  on  Arches,  Prerogative  and  Admiralty  Courts,  and  io 

rent,  "S«Heaiit'«  Inn  :**  and  Scrape's  Inn  in  Holborn,  thoir  common  hall,  bold  their  courts  under  the  jurie- 

nezt  to  Ely-house,  demised  A.  IX  1490,  being  in.  diction  of  the  Civil  Law,  whose  terms  of  sitting 

habited  by  Serjeants,  is  called  also  StrjeanVa  Inn.  differ  little  from  those  at  Westminster.    Here  tha 

The  Serjeants' Inns  are  not  properly  Inns  of  Court,  Doctors  or  practitioners,  wearing  black  robes  and 

hat  rather  mansions  for  the  accommodation  of  those  hoods,  consult  with  their  clients.     Kitm  tf  Q,  B., 

Ctlemen,  in  the  pursuit  and  business  of  their  pro-  118. 

lion.  ^  Fortaseue  de  Land,  e.  49,  the  least  Inn  of  Court, 

\  OsmtuCf  /nil,  occupied  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  IV.,  had  SOD.    In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VI.,  A.  D.  1433—61, 

a^jfbrdTt  Inn.  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  V.,  and  I.wm'«  there  wore  ten  Inn*  of  Chancery,  <'eaeh  eontainiof 

Imii,  sign  of  the  black  Lyon,  belonr  to  the  inner  at  least  100  stodenta,  and  aoma  a  great  many  aiora." 
TsBpto.    JVkii  Inn,  or  Old  Georgallnn,  belongs  to 
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their  sons  there^  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  law — not  for  the  pur- 
poses of  professional  practice,  but  to  qualify  them  for  public  employments. 
Lord  Coke,  however,  supposes  there  was  in  Elizabeth *8  reign,  only  about  half 
that  number  at  the  Inns  ;  and  there  being  still  fewer  when  Blackstone  compiled 
bis  Commentaries;  many  previous  to  his  advice,  given*  in  1758,  had  formed 
opinions,  that  an  academical  education  ought  always  to  precede  a  professional 
study  of  the  Common  Law.  f 

The  course  of  studies  and  the  exercises  prescribed  to  the  apprentices,  law- 
students  or  clerks,  were  varied  to.  the  exigency  of  different  periods.  In  early 
times,  the  statutes  and  charters,  elementary  law  tracts,  legal  formulas  of  writs, 
pleadings,  and  records,  and  the  year  books,  all  in  Latin  or  French,  and  in  manu- 
script ;  likewise  transcriptions  of  judicial  decisions,  commanded  the  learner's 
attention,  and  consumed  his  time.  All  the  treatises  on  the  law,  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Reports,  afforded  most  desirable  helps* 
But  besides  reading  tracts  and  books,  there  were  at  the  respective  halls,  es- 
pecially in  the  Inns  of  Courts  other  exercises,  such  as  essays,  lectures,  and 
moot-courts.  The  elders  or  seniors  of  each  inn  or  Society,  appointed  a  Bencher^ 
being  a  lawyer  of  at  least  fourteen  years'  standing  and  experience,  to  lecture 
the  students,  who  were  finable  if  absent ;  he  himself,  while  in  the  exercise  of 
his  trust  and  duty,  being  always  called  "  Reader."  The  moot-courts,  conducted 
in  the  utmost  order,  were  exercises  of  peculiar  utility.  In  them,  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law,  propounded  beforehand,  were  argued  by  the  students  in  presence 
of  three  Benchers,  sitting  like  a  judicial  tribunal ;  who  heard  the  discussion, 
and  pronounced  their  opinion.  Antecedent  to  the  Reformation,  these  exercises 
were  wholly  carried  on  in  Law-French,  the  legal  language  of  argument  Hap- 
pily the  art  of  vrinimg,  when  invented,  administered  great  relief  to  the  labors 
of  the  law-student ;  though  the  first  law-books  printed,  did  not  appear  till  A.  D. 
1481.  That  year  Littleton's  Tenures,  and  a  new  abridgment  of  the  Statutes, 
were  published  in  a  French  dress,  being  the  first  in  type.  This  was  a  new  era 
to  legal  science,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  English  language.  Hitherto  law- 
yers had  drafted  their  writs,  their  special  pleadings,  and  legal  instruments,  in 
Latin,  argued  to  the  Jury  in  English,  and  addressed  the  Court  in  French.  The 
first  law-book  in  English,  was  an  Abridgement  of  the  Statutes,  printed  A.  D. 
1527,  by  John  and  VVilliam  Rcstell,  who  printed  other  books  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. {  At  that  early  period,  the  type  was  gross,  and  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  only  ** Black-ldier"  or  old  English  text;  the  Roman  alphabet  at  last 
being  introdoced  by  the  Clergy,  as  used  in  the  Church.  In  short,  the  pious 
Reformers,  who  had  so  much  at  heart  the  good  of  the  common  people,  printed 
the  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books  in  English ;  from  which  era  all  law- 
books were  presently  given  to  the  public  in  the  same  language. 

But  besides  the  instruction,  learned  and  thorough,  given  to  the  students  at 
the  InnSy  they  attended  to  history,  sacred  and  profane,  to  biography,  oratory^ 
music  and  other  accomplishments.  Special  regard  also  was  paid  to  their  moralsy 
manners,  conversational  language,  and  even  their  costume.  Vice  was  banished 
—pure  and  elevated  sentiments  inculcated,  and  studious  habits  required.  A 
course  of  reading  was  prescribed,  followed  by  examinations :  and  though  dili- 
gence was  enjoined,  negligence  was  not  otherwise  punished  than  by  the  im- 
position of  a  fine,  by  expulsion,  or  by  reprimand — a  chastisement  fully  devel- 
oped, when  a  delinquent  was  not  called  to  argue  before  the  Benchers.  The  par- 
ticalar  seasons  for  their  instruction,  were  the  two  grand  vacations  afler  Lent 
and  Lammas,  [March  and  August],  when  there  occurred  Moot-Courts  before 
the  Benchers,  and  the  readings,  or  lectures  by  the  Readers.  A  watchful  over- 
tight  of  the  student's  manners  extended  to  their  style  of  living,  intended  to  be 
liberal  yet  frugal.  In  ancient  times,  £28  sterling  would  support  any  individual 
tiadent  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  though  he  who  had  wealth  was  allowed  to  keep  a 

*  8m  But.  9  Geo.  11^  cap.  S3.  A.  D.  179B.  ai  to  t  Tittles.    **  The  grete  abregement  of  the  ttat- 

t]it  apprmtkoehip,  admiMion  and  practice  ot  attor-  uyts  of  England,  uDtyll  the  29d  year  of  Hen.  Vlll." 

nyi  aAer  **  A.  D.  1790.**  and  *'  Recytter  of  the  Wryttea  orygyoal  and  Judjr- 

t  **  Evory  otter  natioo  of  Europe  hath  admitted  e^alL"    Such  was  tho  language  and  speUing  of  tboeo 

tM  pfofeaBi<iii  of  their  monleipai  laws  into  their  Umes. 
■ahrenltiia.'*    1  AUinNi»^«X>M. 
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senrant.  Their  costume  was  of  daily  notice,  insoroach  that  one  was  fined  fife 
p^oats  for  wearing  his  study-gown  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  and 
in  1556,  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  that  none  other  than  knights 
and  benchers,  should  **  wear  in  their  doublets  or  hosen,  any  light  colors  except 
scarlet  or  crimson — neither  any  upper  velvet  cap,  any  scarf  or  wings  in  their 
gowns — white  jerkins,  buskins,  velvet  shoes,  double  cuffs  on  their  shirts,  nor 
feathers  or  ribbons  in  their  caps ; "  and  whoever  offended,  was  fined  3s.  4d, 
for  the  first,  and  expelled  for  the  second  transgression.* 

These  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery  had  able,  erudite  jurists  for  instructors, 
and  extensive  libraries,  f  Rich  in  legal  and  historic  lore,  they  claim  to  have 
given  preliminary  education  to  some  of  the  best  scholars,  most  learned  lawyers 
and  distinguished  statesmen  in  Europe.  No  institutions  compared  with  them 
in  any  other  country.  To  them  individually,  has  been  conceded  very  justly, 
the  rank  of  Colleges,  forming,  collectively,  an  University— of  ancient  origin,  and 
of  high  celebrity.  The  studies  were  capacious,  yet  the  students  wiUiin  the 
last  century  seldom  begin  farther  back  than  with  Plowden  and  Coke  on  Little- 
ton. The  older  authors  are  only  read  in  the  great  works  of  Viner,  Comyns, 
Bacon,  Biackstone,  Hawkins,  and  other  modern  writers.  To  system  and  method, 
the  two  great  lights  of  every  science,  there  is  paid  all  the  attention  which 
practical  wisdom  and  experience  can  suggest;  and  to  true  scholarship  are  pre- 
sented sufficient  motives  to  excel. 

The  admission  of  a  canonical  law-scholar,  or  legal  pretender  to  official  at- 
torneyship, was  before,  and  many  years  afler  the  Conquest,  a  subject  of  no 
formality.  The  name  of  old,  implied  no  definite,  well  settled  powers.  The 
attorney  served  another's  turn,  as  a  special  agent  or  more  general  representa- 
tive ;  always,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  law-maxim,  which  assevered, 
that  tohatever  you  do  by  your  authorized  agent,  is  your  own  ad.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  every  party-litigant  was  obliged  to  manage  his  cause  in  court 
for  himself.  In  his  absence,  another  was  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  show  why 
the  party  was  not  present :  adopting  the  legal  maxim  prevalent  in  the  court  of 
the  Roman  PrasBtor,  that  "  no  one  could  act  at  Law,  in  another's  name."  At 
length  the  English  judges  so  far  relaxed  the  rule,  as  to  allow  a  party  to  appear 
in  proper  person  at  Court,  and  then  make  his  attorney.  Monks  and  ecclesiastics 
were  the  "  responsals,"  or  lawyers  of  these  early  times — men  whose  services, 
however,  were  not  much  needed  ;  since  the  wisdom  of  the  County  Court  estab- 
lishment, brought  justice  almost  to  every  man's  door;  the  attendant  suitors  were 
the  judges,  and  the  parties  spoke  for  themselves.  But  as  law-suits  multiplied 
in  the  Courts  or  Chambers  of  the  Conqueror's  JIula  Regis,  holden  always  at 
the  royal  palace,  it  was  found  to  be  both  difficult  and  needless,  for  the  parties 
to  attend  Court  in  person ;  therefore  it  became  a  practice  of  the  crown,  for  a 
fee  paid,  to  grant  to  any  applicants  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  in  and 
by  which  a  substitute  was  named  and  appointed,  and  the  justices  were  com- 
manded to  admit  such  in  place  of  the  principals.  |  But  the  justices  afterwards  so 
seldom  required  the  exhibition  of  these  letters,  that  the  agency  usually  given, 
was  only  under  the  party's  own  seal.  Such  course  was  confirmed  by  the 
'  statute  of  Merton,  A.  D.  1236,  which  provided  **  that  every  freeman  who  oweth 
suit  to  the  country,  into  the  court  of  his  lord,  may  freely  make  his  attorney,  to 
perform  those  suits  for  him."§  This  was  only  twenty  years  afler  Magna  Charta 
•—an  age  ever  memorable  in  the  English  practice  and  profession  of  law.  From 
the  Conquest,  Norman  prelates  were  placed  chiefly  on  the  benches  of  justice; 
and  though  some  provincial  and  legative  canons  had  been  recently  made,  for- 
bidding those  in  holy  orders  to  engage  in  secular  employments,  it  appears 
through  the  whole  current  reign  of  Henry  III.,  '*  that  many  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  such  as  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  canonists  and  archdeacons,"  were  Jus- 
tices in  the  courts  at  Westminster  and  in  the  eyre.    ^  Likewise  the  clergy  con- 

*  Bot  DO  one  expelled  by  one  Inn  wonld  be  re-  X  ^  Reeve.  170,  where  a  form  of  the  lottert  in 

eeived  by  another.    If  any  one  wore  hit  beard  lon^,  Latin  ii  entire:   and  these  letteri  commenoed  in 

he  wai  to  be  pat  oat  of  the  Common*.  Court.    Gilb.  Hw.  C.  P.  ^  33. 

t  Their  income  arieei  from  feet  on  admittance  of  $  1  Coke'i  9  Inst.  p.  99,  Com-  on  Stat.  lOth.     Thia 

mmnberi,and  on  Uliing  degreea,  from  fiiiea,and  from  ii  the  first  sUtata  In  vrbieh  **attomafm^  ii  ez- 

the  proflU  of  diamberi.— iTyiiiM.  prewly  named. 
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oontinaed  to  practice  in  the  secular  courts  *  as  they  had  done  in  previous  years, 
so  that  it  became  a  maxim,  <*  there  is  no  clergyman  who  is  not  a  cause -pleader." 
Yet  firacton  calls  certain  judges  of  his  time,  mere  whitlings — men  of  small  learn- 
ing, who  *  ascended  the  seat  of  justice,  before  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws.'f  If,  too,  the  state  of  practice  was  such  as  history!  informs  us,  **  the  laws 
themselves  were  become  traps  and  snares,  in  which  plain,  honest  men,  who  were 
unacquainted  with  logical  quirks  and  subtilties,  were  caught." 

To  cure  or  check  Uiese  evils,  it  was  provided  by  another  statute,  A.  D.  1275, 
"that  if  any  sergeant,  pleader  or  other,  do  any  manner  of  deceit  or  collusion  in 
the  Kings  court,  or  consent  unto  it  in  court,  to  beguile  the  court  or  the  party, 
and  thereof  be  attainted,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  a  year  and  a  day,  and  from 
henceforth  shall  not  be  heard  to  plead  in  that  court  for  any  man ;  and  if  he  be 
no  pleader,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  like  manner,  and  may  be  further  punished 
at  the  king's  pleasure."  §  This  served  to  purge  the  bar,  to  encourage  fair  prac- 
tice ;  and  to  promote  the  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  By 
another  statute,  A.D.  1285,  a  party  was  authorized  *'to  make  a  general  attorney, 
with  full  power  to  plead  for  him  in  all  suits,  pending  before  the  Justices  in  eyre 
during  their  circuits,"  ||  which  virtually  extended  to  all  courts.  It  was  an  age 
of  legal  reform  and  improvement.  The  Commons  had  been  for  several  years 
separated  from  the  Lords,  and  become  a  branch — in  which  were  lawyers,  edu- 
cated at  the  Inns,  who  took  much  interest  and  exhibited  legal  abilities  in  legis- 
lation. Vacancies  on  the  benches  of  the  Courts  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  common  law  jurists,  rather  than  clerical  dignitaries  ;  so  that  when  the  ^  nisi- 
prius"  law  was  revised,  A.  D.  1341,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  **  no  justices  of  either 
court  come  into  the  County  to  try  the  cases,  the  chief  Baron  of  the  exchequer, 
if  he  were  a  man  of  the  law,"  might  try  them  ;  or  in  the  absence  of  all  such,  the 
trials  might  be  had  before  ^  the  King's  serjeant  sworn."  A  practice  had  pre- 
vailed, more  than  fifly  years,  of  swearing  empowered  attorneys  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  their  trust ;  whereby  they  became  a  branch  of  the  Courts.1F  Still 
it  was  reported  that  many  were  quite  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and, 
therefore,  by  statute,  A.  D.  1403,  they  were  all  to  be  examined  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Courts,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  of  good  fame  and  learned  in  the  law, 
they  were  sworn  well  and  truly  to  serve  in  their  vocation,  and  their  names  were 
registered  or  enrolled  of  record,  while  all  others  were  rejected.^^  The  name 
and  grade  of  Barrister,  may  be  traced  as  fur  back,  at  least,  as  to  this  statute. 

By  a  much  later  statute  of  A.  D.  1606,  none  are  to  be  admitted  attorneys  in 
courts  of  record,  except  those  "brought  up  in  [the  Inns  of]  said  Courts" — ^  well 
practised  and  skilled,  and  of  an  honest  disposition."    But  in  the  next  age,  the 
Ions  lost  much  of  their  fame,  for  by  statute,  since  A.  D.  1730,  the  law-student  is 
obliged  to  be  an  articled  clerk  to  some  attorney,  and  to  have  studied  with  him 
five  years;  and  then  on  his  admission  at  the  bar,  he  swears,  that  he  toiU  truly  and 
honestly  demean  himself  in  the  practise  of  an  attorney,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability.    He  is  then  enrolled,  and  every  year  he  must  notify  the 
Court  where  admitted,  of  the  place  of  his  abode ;  and  take  a  new  certificate 
ander  a  stamp-duty  paid  of  £5,  if  he  reside  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  £3,  if  else- 
where a  residentft  Should  he  aflerwards  go  through  the  course  at  the  Inns,  he 
will  be  admitted  a  Barrister,  if  found  to  be  qualified.    To  check  the  increase  of 
lawyers,  long  since  become  exceedingly  numerous,  £120  have  been  the  excise  or 
doty  exacted  by  the  crown,  on  any  articled  contract  of  clerkship,  with  a  right 

*  "The  eoif  in  a^eed  to  be  the  invention  of  the  were  iworn  ever  after  the  Stat,  of  1275.— AVtM  on 

'itr|7,  to  dlsgraiM  their  tonsure,  when  prohibited  to  St.  Wtstm.  I,  c.  29. 

Ctietice  in  the  temttoral  courts.    Our  bandi,  our  ft  I"  ^he  lit  and  2d  of  George  IV.,  18S1— 9,  it  wai 

tbiti  and  (eoeral  tenor  of  our  dreii,  proclaim  the  enacted  that  any  one  who  "  hat  talcen  the  degree  of 

lUM  origin.**  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  the  Law,  at  either  of  the  UdI- 

t  Biaetonl,caIIatbem"i«Mtm«tpiralMe(iiim««  versitiei  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or  Dublin,  ihall  bo 

'•ctM,  ^c  p.  151.  entitled  to  clerkship  of  three  jeari  only,  Instead  of 

1  6  HfOL  His.  0.  B.  103.  five  years,"  and  being  examined  as  to  his  fitness  and 

A  Stat.  West.  i.e.  29. — ICokeSd  Inst.  p.  913  and  capacity  by  one  of  the  Judges,  at  theendof  biaclerk- 

'(^-M.    *It  is  not  credible  how  suits  at  law,  with  ship," must  be  sworn  at  Westminster,  and  be  eoroll- 

utoreeys,  increased,  after  statutes  have  given  way  ed,  and  have  a  testimonial  on  parchment  signed  bj 

te  tppeal  by  attoroev.'  the  examining  judge,  and  given  to  the  admitted  attor* 

N  Bt.  West.  8,  e.  10,  Coka  9  Ins.  377.  ney,  as  the  evidence  of  enrolment.    Since  1730,  and 

■  Coke^  9  Ina.  914.  perhaps  always,  students  at  law  are  termed  **  Qtrkt^ 

**  It  would  M«m  aeeordiog  to  Lord  Coke,  they  and  their  proniaional  teachert,  **Jitt§nJ* 
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when  once  sworn,  to  act  in  the  County  Court,  and  the  Quarter  Sessions,  and  to 
be  admitted  in  each  Court  at  Westminster,  where  he  presumes  to  practice,  with- 
out the  exaction  of  any  further  duty. 

From  the  preceding  view,  it  will  appear  manifest,  that  the  Reformation  was 
an  era  in  the  history  of  Law,  as  well  as  Religion.  The  papal  influence,  which 
had  exercised  superior  control  over  the  clergy,  and  even  the  universities,  for  five 
centuries,  was  at  last  extinguished.  The  doctrine  of  the  Canon  Law,  upon  the 
principles  of  which  the  spiritual  courts  had  long  since  settled  their  practice,  was 
m  that  court  for  the  most  part  concluded,  and  the  mutual  prejudices  of  the  Ca- 
nonists and  Common  Lawyers,  were  happily  found,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  have 
abated.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  when  the  warfare  of  the  com- 
petitors, had  in  a  manner  ceased,  the  consequences  were  unfavorable  to  the 
study  of  law,  at  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery.  They  soon  became  lax  in 
their  discipline  ;  until,  by  degrees,  **all  sorts  of  regimen  and  academical  super- 
intendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or  studies,  were  found  impracticable, 
and,  therefore,  entirely  neglected."  Within  the  last  two  centuries,  compara- 
tively few  have  resorted  thither  for  the  purposes  of  legal  acquisition,  except 
such  as  have  in  view  distinguished  professional  practice,  for  fame  as  well  as  for 
a  livelihood  ;  whereas  those  institutions  had  in  previous  ages  been  attended  by 
young  men  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  had  in  prospect  very  different  spheres  of 
public  service.  Numbers,  too,  according  to  the  strong  recommendations  of 
learned  men,  have,  in  later  years,  obtained  educations  at  one  of  the  Universities,* 
antecedent  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law  ;  and  then,  for  five  years,  till 
lately,  pursued  it  as  articled  clerks  with  some  distinguished  practitioner.  To 
prosecute,  however,  a  preliminary  systematic  course,  either  amid  the  interruptions 
and  turmoil  of  an  attorney's  office,  or  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  all  watchful- 
ness over  the  students'  industry  and  morals  is  unfashionable,  has  been  attended 
with  difficulties  sufficient  to  awaken,  at  least,  a  learned  public  to  the  interest- 
ing subject.  Thence  the  late  efforts  made  to  place  the  common  and  citnl  law  on 
one  and  the  same  footing  at  the  universities ;  it  being  now  believed,  that  the 
one  recently  established  at  London,  will  be  highly  promotive  of  that  great  and 
most  desirable  end. 

English  lawyers  are  distinguished  into  several  orders,  known  by  different 
appellations.!  Attorney  is  the  general  name  by  which  they  are  all  collectively 
called,  being  so  accredited  in  one  of  the  earliest  statutes  af\er  Magna  Charta. 
In  law,  he  answers  to  the  procurator  or  proctor  of  the  civilians  and  canonists. 
But  he  is  termed  Solicitor^  when  he  manages  suits  in  chancery.  •^pprentice,X  an 
ancient  name  introduced  by  the  Normans,  was  applied  to  learners  in  any  art, 
and  thence  transferred  to  monks,  who  studied  the  law,  to  render  themselves  more 
capable  of  assisting  others  in  law-suits.  At  length,  by  learning  and  skill,  they 
became  a  distinguished  order  of  men ;  called  by  Lord  Coke,  in  his  comments  on 
a  statute  of  A.  D.  1275,  **  learned  and  grave  apprentices  of  the  law."  §  Attor- 
nies  at  that  period,  were  those  who  acted  in  virtue  of  a  power ; — apprentices 
were  the  regularly  educated  lawyers,  advocates,  or  cause-pleaders.  Such  were 
some  of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  long  aflerwards  continued  to  retain  their  clerical 
name  and  character — clergymen  as  well  as  monks. 

At  present,  the  three  orders  of  Lawyers  are  the  attorneys,  barristers  and  ser- 
jeants.    The  first  drafl  instruments,  make  writs,  draw  special  pleadings,  give 
legal  advice,  and  prepare  causes  for  trial — resident  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  | 
The  other  two,  like  the  Roman  Jurisconsults,  are  counsel,  or  advocates. 
^ — 

^  Wynno  nays  in  1767,1).  161,  "WbeD  there  has  been  Dublin;  in  which  case,  three  yoari  will  be  tafficient, 

a  learned  education  completed  at  one  of  the  univer-  but  in  that  period,  be  mutit  keep  12  common*  in  \bm 

■itioi — which  happily  fur  tku  age  is  the  prevailing  hall  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs."    A  Peters- 

fitade — much  less  time  and  application  will  ripen  the  dorffU  Alnidge^U  p.  161,  A.  D.,  1826.     Plowden,  in 

mind  for  the  bar.*'  his  Commentaries,  calls  himself^  an  Apprentice  of 

I  In  France,  they  are  notaries^  procureors,  avocati.  the  Common  Law." 

*^They  were  termed  Jurt«  eonm/£i,  and  were  an-  ^  Uoko,  2  Ins.    In  Latin  "  Appreniicii  juris  ao- 

eiently  designiited  Apprentices  of  the  law  (in  Latin  bilioros."    Forleseue.    fiut  Wynne  says,  an  apprra- 

apprenliei  juris  nobiliorts.)    To  qualiry  a  student  to  tice  was  "a  mere  student,"  and  no  more. 

M  called  tu  the  bar,  he  must  have  been  a  member  of  ||  Ofan  attorney,  when  called  tothe  bar, the  Court 

one  or  the  Inns  of  Court,  viz.  Inner  Temple,  Middle  of  King's  Bench,  in  A.  D.  1704,  said,  *' though  he  ii 

Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  or  Gray's  Inn,  for  five  years,  now  a  counsel,  [i.  e.  barrister  or  aerjeant,]  yet,  per- 

anlesi  be  has  uken  the  degree  of  U.  A.  or  B.  L.  ia  hape,  that  will  not  disparage  him  from  being  an  auor- 

eilhe/  of  the  oniTersitiee  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  ney." 
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BarruUr^  a  name  which  when  introdoced,  supeneded  that  of  Apprentiee, 
is  «appoeed  to  be  a  compound  derivative,  from  bar  and  regiskr^ — ^inceptively 
coming  into  use,  as  early  as  the  statute  of  A.  D.  1403 ;  whereby  every  practising 
attorney,  as  previously  stated,  was  then  examined,  and  if  found  qualified,  was 
sworn  and  rtgisiered  or  enrolled.  But  he  was  not  ipso  facto  a  Barrister,  on  tak- 
ing the  attorney's  oath,  nor  till  the  end  o^fivt  *  years  afterwards ;  having  within 
that  time,  perfomed  certain  prescribed  exercises,  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Courti 
as  before  mentioned.  These  consisted  of  twelve  grand  moots,  performed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  society,  in  the  time  of  the  grand  readings  or  lectures,  and 
twenty -four  petty  moots,  during  the  term-times,  before  the  readers  of  the 
respective  Inns.  These  moots  are  terms,  in  those  Inns,  wherein  cases  are 
argued  by  the  candidates,  intended  as  exercises,  the  better  to  qualify  them  for 
practice  in  the  Courts,  and  to  arguo  more  ably  their  clients'  causes.  The 
benchers,  previously  mentioned,  cause  to  be  appointed  and  notified  seasonably  the 
moot-men, being  students  or  sworn  attorneys,  not  having  commenced  practice,! 
who  are  to  argue  the  cases  on  either  side.  When  an  apprentice,  clerk,  student^ 
and  even  such  sworn  attorney  as  may  not  have  entered  upon  practice,  had  fin- 
ished the  prerequisite  course  of  exercises,  at  an  Inn  of  Court,  to  the  approbation 
of  its  associates,  he  is  at  their  instance  " caUed  to  the  bar"  as  it  is  termed,  that 
is,  he  is  admitted  by  a  court  of  pleas,  and  of  record,  to  the  grade  of  Barrister,  or  an 
advocate  at  the  bar  of  such  high  tribunal.  Utter  barristers  were  pleaders  with" 
out  the  bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  benchers,  or  those  that  have  been  readers, 
admitted  some  times  to  plead  within  the  bar,  among  the  King's  counsel.  After 
all,  18  Wynne  says,  ^  utter  barristers,  and  barristers  simply  so  called,  are  in 
reality  the  same.  Some  are  created,  or  **  called"  ex  gratia  barristers,  who  are 
released  from  the  "  mootings."  A  custom  now  prevails,  of  granting  letters 
patent  and  of  precedence  to  such  barristers  as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honor 
with  that  distinction ;  and  thus  they  become  entitled  to  the  rank  and  pre-audience 
assigned  to  them  in  their  respective  patents,  usually  next  after  his  Majesty's 
counsel ;  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general.  The  degree  of  barrister,  is 
esteemed  equivalent  to  that  of  baccalaureate  in  Divinity,  or  in  the  Civil  Law.} 

Sergeant,  a  term  of  office  from  the  French  tongue,  is  of  the  highest  order 
among  English  lawyers,  always  st^strvient  to  the  King  and  the  call  of  the  Courts, 
having  common  law  jurisdiction ;  and  none  other  than  they  are  allowed  to  be 
advocates  in  the  Common  Pleas.  They  may  plead,  however,  in  any  other 
Courts,  the  judges  of  which  call  them  ^*  brothers,"  and  bear  them  with  great 
respect  Sergeants  at  Law,  are  §  made  by  the  King's  writ  or  patent,  directed 
unto  such  as  are  thereby  called,  commanding  them  to  take  upon  themselves  that 
degree  on  or  before  a  day  appointed ;  by  which  writ,  or  patent  of  creation,  it 
tppears,  that  the  grade  of  Sergeant  at  Law  is  a  state  and  dignity  of  distinguish- 
ed honor.  Anciently,  there  was  much  ceremony  used  in  conferring  this  degree ; 
attended,  too,  with  considerable  expense.  For  according  to  Lord  Coke,  in 
his  remarks  upon  a  statute  of  A.  D.  1275,  the  first  one  in  which  Sergeant  is 
named,  he  mentions  *' six  grave  and  famous  Apprentices,"  who  being  called 
A.  D.  1418,  to  take  that  state  and  degree,  severally  declined,  partly  on  account 
of  the  expense  ;  ||  and  even  now,  the  Sergeants,  when  so  advanced,  make  pre- 
sents to  the  judges,  such  as  gold  rings  and  gems,1I  to  a  considerable  value. 
At  one  time  afler  the  Reformation,  there  was  only  one  in  the  realm  ;  nor  is  the 
Domber  at  present  very  great.  In  fact,  before  any  one  was  originally  offered  the 
titled  patent,  he  must  previously  have  been  a  barrister  sixteen  years.^^  Lat- 
terly, no  precise  time  seems  to  be  set ; — worthy  and  aged  as  he  may  be,  he 

*  Eigkt^  bj  the  ancient  ordert.    FleU  aUtea  the  till  "disbarred'*  by  the  Society  or  Inn  of  Conrt,  of 

oriera  of  practilionera  tbua,  9eriv*nt§s,  uarratort*^  which  be  ia  a  member.    1  Dong.  114. 

attantaci,  a<  ajrvraiiitct.    Lib.  9, c.  37.    Tbetwofirat  $  Sometimea  called  *' Sergeant  coanter,**  becaoM 

*are  called  in  Preach,  Countort,  of  their  oonaummate  akill  in  drawing  a  eountj  or  imw^ 

t  Hot  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIII.,  many  a  good  r^ing  the  declaration  and  other  pleadinga.** 

wit,  tbroQgh  neceaaity,  waa  compelled  to  foraake  ij  4  Reeve,  131.  Ezpenae  aeldom  leaa  than  £960— 

Kady  before  be  bad  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  l-6th  in  ringa. 

the  law,  and  **  to  fall  to  practising  and  becomo  a  IT  1  Dyer  Rep.  73.   Where  is  a  patent,  A.  D.  1558, 

tjplea  io  the  law."— Ceika.  and  aeveral  mottoa  on  the  ringa  given;  one  ii  thii, 

I  A  barriater,  atricken  off  the  roll  at  hie  own  re-  PUbt  tifu  leg*,  ruiL 

qaiat  or  ocbor wiaa,  eannot  bo  raadmittad  aa  attorney,  **  Forteacne,  c  50,  L  e.  16  veara, "  probably  bom 

bli  firat  eatrance  at  an  Inn  of  Chancery.^ 
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will  not  be  called,  till  his  law-learning,  abilities  and  merits,  have  highly  dis- 
tineruished  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  crown.  Every  one  is  sworn  ;*  in  this, 
differing  from  the  barristers,  whose  oath  as  attorneys  is  deemed  sufficienL 
Into  this  honorable  order  of  Sergeants,  equal  in  rank  to  doctors  in  theology  or  in 
the  civil  law,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  are  always  admitted,  before 
they  are  promoted  to  the  bench.  The  era  when  Sergeants  at  Law  first  received 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  f  was  A.  D.  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
AH  Sergeants  and  Barristers  appear  before  the  Courts  in  a  costume  consisting 
of  wigs  and  gowns,  of  which,  however,  they  always  divest  themselves,  on  leav- 
ing the  hall  of  justice. 

The  professional  practice  and  distinguishing  characters  of  English  lawyers, 
have  in  the  course  often  centuries,  undergone,  as  might  be  expected,  a  variety 
of  changes.  Originally,  when  the  people  were  altogether  unlettered,  laws  few, 
law-suits  rare,  and  the  judicial  courts,  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  holden  in 
the  hundreds  of  every  county ;  the  pleadings  were  verbal,  and  the  addresses  to 
the  juries  who  were  the  suitors,  procured  from  the  parties  interested,  or  from 
their  more  fluent  and  self-confident  friends.  These  acted  on  the  occasion  the 
part  of  the  Roman  patrons  towards  their  clients.  Amid  the  baleful  wars  of  the 
Heptarchy,  Christianitv,  by  her  most  excellent  doctrines  and  repeated  conver- 
sions, greatly  improved  the  principles  and  manners  of  the  people  ;  and  conse- 
quently gave  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  a  wide  place,  both  in  their  confidence  and 
in  the  public  counsels.  Their  influence  became  at  last  unlimited ;  for  being  the 
only  educated  portion  of  the  community,  their  learning,  mixed  with  their  piety, 
rendered  them  superstitiously  venerated.  These  spiritual  instructors  were 
termed  Clerki^  because  they  could  write  and  read  as  well  as  teach : — EcclesiaS' 
ticSf  because  they  were  the  heads  of  the  church,  set  apart  like  the  Levites,  for 
the  more  immediate  service  of  God,  and  the  people  ;  and  collectively  denomi- 
nated the  Clergy,  In  this  body  appeared  two  classes,  the  one  being  sacerdo- 
tal,— ^local, — "  secular,"  in  holy  orders  entitled  to  ty  thes  ; — the  other  "  regular,** 
— monastic, — missionary,  belonging  to  some  religious  house.  All  these  acted 
both  as  religious  ministers  and  practising  lawyers,  when  and  where  duty  or  inter- 
est seemed  to  invite  their  services ;  so  that  the  two  professions  originated  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  embraced  the  same  persons — all 
having  the  character  of  being  "  holy"  men — lovers  of  the  flock,  no  doubt,  rather 
than  the  fleece. 

The  Conquest  gave  inceptive  and  principal  rise  to  the  profession  of  law ;  all 
previous  traces  of  it,  as  such,  being  faint  and  few.  Immediately  on  that  event, 
Korman  clergymen  were  appointed  judf^es  of  the  courts,  and  the  languages 
used  were  either  Latin  or  French.  For  this  reason,  it  became  the  busi^ 
ness  of  the  ecclesiastic  orders  to  give  counsel,  drafl  instruments,  institute  and 
manage  law-suits,  and  advocate  causes. |  To  favor  and  aid  the  clersry  still 
more,  whom  the  Conqueror  revered;  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  his  new 
subjects,  whom  he  disliked,  he  took  the  bishops  from  scats  in  the  tourns  and 
county  courts,  and  established  separate  courts  for  them  and  their  own  spiritual 
causes.  The  Roman  Pontiff  never  misimproved  an  opportunity  to  exalt  the 
ecclesiastics,  both  secular  and  regular ;  and  thus  elevated  by  pope  and  prince, 
many  of  the  clergy,  within  a  single  century  afler  the  conquest,  had  lost  their 
character  for  piety,  and  became  noted  for  their  pride,  wealth,  and  criminal*  mis- 
demeanors ;  for  History  tells  us,  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  second 
Henry's  reign,  there  were  committed  by  them  at  least  "one  hundred  murders, 
besides  many  thefld,  robberies,  ravishments  and  other  crimes :" — offences  which 


*  Coke  9  Ins.  213.    Sen  the  oath.  that  ii  hereditary.    Some  of  iho  Judgea  are  knighta 

t  Thfiifi  were  eix  orders  of  knighthood,— tIs.,  that  of  the  Bath, 

of  the  Garter,  instituted  in  1350,  having  33;— of  the  ^  In  a  great  cause  during  the  Conqueror^s  reiga, 

Thistle,  1703,  having  15i— of  the  Bath,  1399,  having  one  Agelrtc,  bishop  of  Chichester,  **  was  brought 

45;  and  of  8t.  Patrick,  1703,  having  14 companions —  in  a  chariot  to  instruct  them  in  tlie  laws  of  the  kinjr> 

of  Knights   Barristers  there  ared66;  and  Knights  dom."    AIho  in  tlie  next  rei^n,  AllVick,  rector  of 

Bacbelors,90^  all  dininguiahed  by  title  ^' Sir,*'— the  Button,  and  several  monks  of  Abingdon,  were  so 

lait  being  the  one  if  any  given  to  lawyers.    Most  famous  fur  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  law,  thai  tbej 

of  the  Judges  an  kuighted— tome  are  bannerets,  were  universally  coosulted,  and  their  opiniooaaab- 

[BaroiMtsI  a  demo  next  below  a  baroo.  and  above  mittod  to  as  law. 
an  knighto— belof  the  only  ordtr  of  koigliiliood 
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were  only  triable  under  the  canon  law,  in  spiritual  courts,  where  it  was  not  in 
reason  to  be  supposed  that  grave,  legal  clergymen^  could  commit  such  heinous 
violations  of  law.  Fully  aware  of  these  facts,  the  nobility  and  laity  naturally 
fell  into  a  coalescence  against  them  and  their  sinister  course  ;  and  between  the 
opposing  parties  there  arose,  about  the  time  of  Magna  Charta,  another  class  of 
men,  wholly  disconnected  from  the  hierarchy,  who  espoused  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Common  Law,  originated  the  law  Inns  mentioned,  and  by  de- 
grees gave  system  and  celebrity  to  a  strictly  legal  profession.  So  much  were 
these  purposes  fraught  with  practical  wisdom ;  and  so  much  did  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  judicial  polity  receive  parliamentary  countenance  under  Edward  I., 
from  and  after  A.  D.  J272,  that  he  has  obtained  with  posterity  the  distinguished 
title  of  the  English  Justinian.*  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Edward  III.,  of 
fifly  years,  "  the  law  was  improved  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  judges  and 
pleaders  were  very  learned.''  So  also  the  hundred  years  antecedent  to  the 
Reformation,  **  were  times  that  abounded  with  learning  and  excellent  men ;  and 
of  attorneys  there  were  multitudes,  practising  in  the  great  courts  at  Westmin- 
ster, thoroughly  indoctrinated  and  erudite  in  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

In  England,  every  person  may  appear  and  be  assisted  by  attorney  and  counsel 
in  all  cases  except  when  he  is  charged  with  a  capital  crime ;  then  he  must, 
without  aid,  make  his  defence  as  well  as  plead  to  the  accusation  in  person ;  the 
court  being  officially  the  watchful  guardians  of  his  rights.    In  imitation  of  a 
Roman  usage,  the  English  law  will  not  condescend  to  allow  so  depraved  a 
culprit  even  counsel  at  the  bar — though  at  a  time  when  he  most  needs  it.    But 
when  once  an  attorney  appears  in  a  case,  he  must  proceed,  he  cannot  withdraw 
though  bis  client  fails  to  pay  him  fees  or  charges ;  nor  can  a  party  change  his 
tttoruey  without  leave  of  Court    All  sworn  attorneys  are  officers  of  Court — 
amenable  in  a  summary  way  by  reprimand,  attachment,  and  even  by  being 
stricken  from  the  roll  for  mal-practice,  in  violating  any  such  rules  of  comroon 
honesty  as  withholding  money  collected,  or  exacting  fees  for  services  never 
performed.     So  it  is  his  right  to  be  sued  only  in  the  court  where  he  practices; 
being  one  of  its  officers,  he  cannot  be  absent;   and  has  the  privilege  to  be 
either  an  attorney  at  large,  or  only  in  particular  courts.     A  solicitor  may  prac- 
tice in  the  Equity  side  of  the  Exchequer,  though  not  formally  admitted  there. 
An  attorney  who  discloses  the  secrets  of  his  client's  cause  to  his  injury,  is 
answerable  in  an  action  for  damages.     At  the  same  time,  to  encourage  a  liberal 
freedom  of  speech,  and  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  warmth  and  slips  of  un- 
guarded expressions,  in  the  argument  of  causes,  a  serjeant  or  barrister  is  not 
answerable  for  any  matter  spoken  by  him  relative  to  his  cause,  if  suggested  in 
*bis  client's  instructions,  although  it  should  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another, 
and  prove  absolutely  groundless.    However,  if  he  utters  an  untruth  of  his  own 
invention,  or  even  upon  instructions,  impertinent  to  the  cause,  he  is  justly  liable 
to  an  action  by  the  party  injured. 

The  attorney  usually  makes  and  endorses  the  writ,  signs  the  pleadings,  pro- 
cures needed  copies,  and  engages  the  serjeant  or  barrister  to  manage  and  plead 
the  case.     But  before  he  can  be  allowed  his  charges  and  costs,  he  must  pro- 
dace  to  his  client  a  bill  or  ticket  of  them,  vouched  by  certificates  signed  by 
any  one  to  whom  he  has  paid  monies ;  and  if  an  unlawful  bill  be  paid,  and  he 
refuses  to  refund  the  excess,  he  is  liable  to  be  attached  for  contempt    Costs  are 
taxed  according  to  usage ;  and  a  fee  is  a  personal  emolument — an  honoramm^ 
or  present  to  counsel,  like  that  given  to  the  Roman  advocates,  not  collectable 
by  law.  t    For  several  ages,  the  number  of  the  profession  has  been  great,  and 
the  practice  lucrative;  "there  being  reckoned  in  England,  A.  D.  1758,  forty 
thousand  men,  that  lived  by  the  profession  of  law  ;"|  "  many  of  them  getting 
hundreds  of  pounds,  and  some,  thousands,  yearly."    Ancient  and  modern  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  prevent  a  needless  multiplication  of  them.    As  early 
as  A.  D.  1292,  the  king  directed  his  Justices  to  appoint  from  every  county 


*  Bmle^B  Bii.  Com.  L.  151-3,  and  173-9.  pected  all  their  fees  ihoald  bo  paid  at  the  tiine  whaa 

t  Naitber  a  barrister  nor  a  serjeant  can  noaintain  their  briefs  are  deli vore-l.**    4  Pttertdorff^  p.  16a 
M  action  for  hit  foes— thoy  are  a  present  to  be  paid       t  Present  State  of  6.  Britain,  116— probably  in- 

baforeibaod :  **  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dudiof  judges,  clerki,  sheriffsi  as  well  as  lawjan. 
tl«  knor  sad  iotegrity  of  the  bar,  that  it  la  ex- 
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attorneys  and  apprentices,  who  should  follow  the  court,  and  allow  them  to 
transact  the  husiuess  therein,  and  none  others.  He  and  the  privy  council  sup- 
posed **  seven  score"  would  be  at  that  period  a  number  larg^e  enough  ;  though 
there  was  no  restriction.*  As  law-learning,  talents  and  eloquence  command 
extensive  practice,  many  seijeants  and  barristers  regularly  travel  with  the  Court 
in  their  semi-annual  circuits,  and  receive  for  advocating  causes,  large  emolu- 
ments. In  term-time,  being  resident  at  Westminster,  they  pass  their  hours  in 
their  respective  Inns,  and  counsel  with  their  clients. 

In  general,  the  profession  of  law  in  England,  is  highly  learned  and  honorable. 
Among  themselves  there  is  a  seniority  of  rank,  regarded  especially  at  the  bar, 
and  conceded  even  by  the  Courts ;  for  they  allow  them  according  to  grade,  a 
pre-audience  in  motions  and  trials — in  all  instances  the  king's  seijeants  and 
counsel  taking  precedence.!  '^^^  seijeants  of  the  most  renown  have  had  con- 
ferred upon  them  some  order  of  knighthood ;  from  them  the  judges  in  the 
Courts  at  Westminster  are  chiefly  appointed ;  and  both  seijeants  and  barristers 
are  frequently  returned  members  of  Parliament ;  and  some  one  of  them  is 
almost  always  speaker  of  the  House.  They  are  often  called  to  the  king's  privy 
council ;  and  about  twenty  have  been  admitted  to  the  peerage,! — the  summit 
of  individual  emulation  in  England.  The  gentleman  of  the  law  have  been,  for 
many  centuries,  an  order  of  high-minded  men ;  among  whom  not  a  few  have 
proved  themselves  eloquent  orators,  and  learned  jurists  ;  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  best  legislators.  At  no  time  have  they  been  forward  either  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  persecution,  or  take  the  sword  of  revolutionary  changes.  Arms  may  be  the 
only  means  by  which  a  way  can  be  cut  through  opposing  wrongs  to  the  temple 
of  political  rights ;  but  it  is  not  in  times  of  war  we  expect  learning  and  law 
will  acquire  their  laurels,  or  brighten  their  escutcheons.  The  English  lawyers 
are  not  foes  to  the  clergy,  though  not  perhaps  coadjutors  so  warmly  devoted  to 
their  interests,  as  if  their  original  disunion  had  occurred  under  more  favorable 
circnmstances.  In  fact,  their  religion  is  rather  stoical  than  enthusiastic  ;  though 
numbers  have  been  eminent  for  philanthropy  and  piety — numbers  whose  biog- 
raphy would  adorn  any  age  or  any  nation. 

[To  be  eontioaed.] 


[For  the  Amerioan  Quarterly  Rey liter.] 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SCRIPTURES. 

Theoloot  is  the  science  which  treats  of  God.  It  is  in  the  Bible  that  this  sci- 
ence is  contained.  All  its  great  principles  are  there  stated  and  unfolded, — ^  the 
Law"  which  "  was  given  by  Moses,"  and  the  "  Grace  and  Truth"  which  "  came 
by  Jesus  Christ ;"  the  government  of  God,  and  the  moral  relations  of  man ;  the 
Divine  Being — his  attributes,  purposes  and  works — and  tlie  nature,  character, 
duty  and  destiny  of  man.  The  study  of  Theology  is  therefore,  properly,  the 
Btudv  of  the  Bible. 

Tne  arrangement  and  exposition  of  Divine  truth  in  human  systems,  are  in- 
deed valuable  as  an  aid,  in  investigating  the  sacred  Scriptures.  But  they  are 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  science  of  Theology,  as  the  pen  of  inspiration  has 
arranged  and  illustrated  it,  from  those  facts  that  lay  before  the  all-seeing  eye  of 
God.  Other  sciences  are  dependent  on  the  classifications  which  man  has  made ; 
theological  science,  on  its  classifications  by  the  finger  of  God. 

The  study  of  the  Scriptures  has,  among  some,  been  devoted  to  a  department 
in  biblical  literature,  commonly  called  "  lower  criticismi" — a  department  for  the 
correction  of  the  sacred  text    Origen,  in  the  second  century,  led  the  way  into 

*  In  Lord  Coke's  time,  attorneys  had  increased  Tocates  of  the  civil  law;  11,  barristem.    3  Bl.  Com. 

**  to  the  great  blemish,"  Sec  Q  Colw  Inst.  949.  88.     Bat  the  king's  Serjeant  cannot  plead  against 

t  1,  The  king's  premier  serjeant  hr  patent ;  9,  the  the  crown, 

oldest  among  the  king's  Serjeants ;  3,  the  king's  ad-  X  Among  them  are  Bacon,  Coventry,  Finch,  Hyde , 

voeate;  4,  attorney;  5,  solicitor  generals;  6,  his  Conner,  North,  Jeffreys.  Somers,  Cowper,  narcourt, 

merjMou;  7,  aoeeo's  attorney  and  solicitor  general ;  Parker,  King,  Raymond,  Talbot,  York,  Howard,  &c 
4  99rj0mata  at  Imw;  9,  Recorder  of  Loadoo  -,  10,  ad- 
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this  field*  To  restore  the  genuine  text  of  the  Septuagint,  he  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  originiU  Hebrew,  and  its  different  Greek  versions.  Twenty 
eight  years  were  consumed  on  this  work,  and  many  countries  visited.  At  last, 
having  located  himself  at  Cesarea,  he  produced,  by  the  aid  of  seven  regular 
scribes,  and  other  occasional  amanuenses,  the  Hexapla.  It  came  forth  in  fifty 
rolls  or  volumes,  divided  into  six  parallel  columns — the  first,  occupied  by  the 
Hebrew ;  the  2nd  by  its  representative  sounds  in  Greek ;  the  3rd  by  Aquila's 
version  ;  the  fourth  by  the  version  of  Symmachus ;  (both  of  which  were  made 
in  Greek,  in  the  second  century  ;)  thefiflh  by  the  Septuagint;  (made  about  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;)  the  6th,  by  Theodosius's  version,  made 
about  the  same  time  with  Symmachus's  and  Aquila's.  Origen  lefl  his  great  work 
at  Tyre.  Fifty  years  after  his  death,  it  was  found  by  Eusebius  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  was  deposited  by  him  in  the  library  of  Cesarea,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably consumed  when  this  city  was  burnt  up  by  the  Arabs.  As  the  Hexapla 
was  too  huge  to  be  copied  entire,  and  only  fragments  of  it  exist, — a  literary  cu- 
rioeity, — Origen,  for  half  his  life  time,  was  only  collecting  fuel  for  the  fire. 
And  worse  than  this.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  supply  omissions  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint, from  the  other  versions.  These  he  designated  by  critical  marks  and 
signs.  But  future  transcribers  of  the  Septuagint,  while  they  retained  Origen's 
additions,  left  out  his  marks  and  signs,  and  finally  bad  became  worse,  and  **  con- 
fusion worse  confounded." 

The  efibrts  of  collaters  of  manuscripts,  and  emendators  of  the  text,  in  more 
recent  timai,  have,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  been  no  more  useful  than  Ori- 
gen's. And  were  the  numerous  works  in  the  department  of  lower  criticism, 
cast  into  some  unfrequented  niche,  as  was  the  Hexapla,  before  its  author  had 
been  dead  twice  as  many  years  as  it  took  him  to  compose  it ;  or  if  taken  out, 
were  to  find  a  place  for  suflering  in  a  general  conflagration  by  some  Ishmaelite, 
the  loss  would  not  be  worth  revenge,  nor  call  for  loud  lamentation.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  service  they  have  rendered,  may  be  seen  in  the  Commentary  of  that 
accomplished  scholar.  Bishop  Lowth,  on  Isaiah  ;  where  the  spirit  of  emenda- 
tion has  led  him  to  mutilate  and  corrupt  the  writings  of  a  prophet,  whose  beauty 
and  sublimity  he  has  in  many  instances  so  strikingly  pointed  gut,  and  whose 
difficult  passages,  when  he  was  absolutely  confined  to  the  text  before  him,  his 
genius  was  adequate  to  comprehend  and  unfold.  Says  Eichhom,  a  German 
critic  of  the  highest  note,  *'  The  better  any  one  understands  the  Hebrew  text, 
the  less  need  of  emendations  will  he  feel,  and  the  less  probable  will  they  ap- 
pear." And  says  Professor  Norton,  "  of  improvements  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  all  of  any  importance  might  have  been  made  at  a  much  less  cost. 
Their  chief  and  great  value  consists  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  integrity ;  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  variations  among  dififerent  copies,  are  of  no  authority  or 
DO  importance ;  and  that  it  is  a  matter  scarcely  worth  consideration,  as  regards 
the  study  of  our  religion  and  its  history,  whether,  after  making  a  very  few  cor- 
reetioDS,  we  take  the  received  text  formed  as  it  was,  or  the  very  best  which  the 
most  laborious  and  judicious  criticism  might  produce."*  We  seem  to  have 
reached,  therefore,  at  least  now,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  discoveries  in  lower 
criticism.  To  make  further  efibrts  of  the  kind,  is  to  sail  round  America  by  a 
North-west  passage,  where  the  greatest  achievement  is  to  get  wedged  in  ice. 
It  is  a  quaint  remark  in  John  Selden's  Table  Talk — **  When  you  meet  with  se- 
Teral  readings  of  the  text,  do  as  if  you  were  going  over  a  bridge  ;  be  sure  you 
hold  fast  the  rail,  and  then  you  may  dance  here  and  there  as  you  please  ;  be 
tore  you  keep  to  what  is  settled,  and  then  you  may  flourish  upon  your  various 
feedons.**  So  correct,  indeed,  is  the  received  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
iM>t  unfi'equently,  after  being  led  about  by  preferences  for  various  readings,  one 
comes  back  and  settles  down  upon  it ;  just  as  in  writing,  one  often  changes  his 
phraseology,  but  afterwards  recurs  to  the  very  first  structure  of  the  sentence. 
And  eyery  candid  scholar  will  now  willingly  take  the  received  original  text  as 
^isive  in  respect  to  every  doctrine,  which  he  honestly  thinks  it  teaches. 

*  GeDoineMM  of  the  Gofpeli,  Vol.  1,  p.  4a 
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Leaving  the  correctioD  of  the  sacred  text,  we  come  to  the  higher  department 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  text,  to  the  study  of  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures.  This  has  been  cultivated,  more  or  less,  in  every  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Even  at  the  very  first,  there  was  provision  made  for  it,  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church.  **  And  he  gave  some  prophets.**  They  were  ao 
order  of  men  for  tlie  interpretation  of  God's  word,  when  circumstances  forbade 
the  pursuit  of  biblical  literature  by  the  pastors.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
taken  away  out  of  the  first  organization  of  the  Church,  but  the  miraculous  and 
inspired  power  of  her  teachers.  For  whatever  has  been  taken  away,  a  substi- 
tute has  been  provided.  The  gifl  of  apostles  and  inspiration ;  of  prophets,  and 
tongues,  is  no  more.  To  them  pastors  have  succeeded,  and  the  helps  for  under- 
standing the  inspired  teachings,  which  were  once  afforded  in  the  office  of  the 
prophets,  now  exist  in  the  various  aids  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature. 

In  the  age  immediately  following  the  a|)ostolic,  men  eminent  for  piety  and 
learning,  whose  names  are  imperishably  engraven  on  the  records  of  the  Church, 
wrote  much  in  the  form  of  Commentary.  Even  in  the  dark  ages,  the  light  of 
biblical  knowledge  did  not  go  out  Before  the  close  of  the  fiflieenth  century, 
the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  the  vernacular  languages  of  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  many  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  were  transcrib- 
ed. From  the  14th  to  the  IGth  century,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  began  to  be 
studied  more,  and,  with  their  revival,  shone  forth  the  day-spring  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Within  the  last  three  centuries,  and  especially  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  study  of  the  original  scriptures  has  become  more  prevalent,  has  better 
aids,  is  attended  with  more  satisfactory  results,  and  promises  to  yield  a  still  richer 
harvest  of  good.  The  Church  can  no  more  dispense,  now,  with  the  cultivation 
of  this  gifl  by  her  pastors,  than  she  could  in  primitive  times  with  the  gifl  of  her 
prophets.  Pastors  now,  must  learn  by  study  what  was  before  given  by  mirac- 
ulous endowment. 

It  has  been  inconsiderately  thought,  that  as  the  Bible  makes  known  the  way 
of  life  so  plainly  that  the  wayfaring  man,  however  simple,  need  not  err  therein, 
it  cannot  require  so  much  foreign  study  to  understand  it,  nor  depend  so  much 
on  human  helps  as  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues  makes 
necessary.  How  can  the  sun  need  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars?  Doubdess, 
a  wide  field  of  critical  and  meditative  inquiry  is  opened  in  our  mere  English 
version.  There  is  much  neglect  of  that  cabinet  of  treasures,  the  English  Bible. 
Its  devout  and  earnest  study  will  reveal  to  every  one  all  that  can  gratify  a  true 
literary  taste,  and  bring  the  mind  into  the  midst  of  scenes  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  which  shall  impart  to  it  their  own  nature  and  hue.  But  who  has  not 
experienced  the  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility,  of  perceiving  the  meaning  of 
many  parts  of  the  English  Bible,  by  the  sole  light  that  beams  from  the  sacred 
page  ?  And  these  very  obscure  parts  contain  oflen  in  the  original,  the  richest 
specimens  of  noble  thought  and  expression.  Take,  for  example,  the  third  verse 
of  the  110th  Psalm — "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  m 
the  beauties  of  holiness;  from  the  womb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of 
thy  youth."  He  who.  reads  it  in  the  original,  finds  this  obscurity  at  once  dis- 
appear, and  the  beautiful  image  stands  out  in  a  rich  clear  light — viz :  in  the  day 
when  Messiah  shall  go  forth  to  his  victories,  his  army  shall  present  themselveSi 
arrayed  in  splendid,  consecrated  attire.  Numerous  as  drops  of  morning  dew, 
stand  his  youthful  bands.  King  and  Priest,  like  Melchisedec,  reigning  on  a 
throne  which  should  be  perpetual,  he  should  go  forth  from  conquering  to  con- 

Jjuer,  neither  faint  nor  weary,  but  drink  of  the  brook  by  the  way,  and  eatber 
resh  vigor,  until  all  his  enemies  should  become  his  footstool.  And  this  image 
will  have  its  fulfilment  in  the  spiritual  sense,  when  all  nations  shall  become  obe- 
dient to  the  gospel. 

A  child  can  indeed,  understand  much  of  the  Bible,  so  plainly  is  it  writteiu 
But  surely  the  child  has  not  that  knowledge  of  it  which  he  will  have  when  a 
man.  Nor  of  two  Christians,  their  talents,  their  piety,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
Bible  being  equal,  has  the  uneducated  one  so  comprehensive  and  clear  a  per- 
ception of  sacred  truth  as  the  educated.  Shall  we  then  make  the  child*s  men- 
tal capacity,  or  the  undisciplined  Christian's,  the  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
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lif^t  needed  ?    But  one  might  do  this,  as  well  as  say  that  the  Scriptures  are  so 
plain,  that  he  does  not  want  more  aid  in  understanding  them. 

For  what,  too,  is  the  ministry  needed  ?  Are  not  the  Scriptures  alone  ahle  to 
make  men  wise  unto  salvation  ?  You  answer,  and  you  answer  rightly,  that 
they  are  not  so  sufficient,  as  to  dispense  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Nei- 
ther are  they  so  plain,  as  to  dispense  with  sacred  literature. 

The  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  with  the  aids  of  biblical  literature,  will 
enable  us  to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.  Let  me  read  Demosthenes 
in  bis  English  dress,  while  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  people,  and  have  no  light  but  what  emanates  from  tlie  page  of  the  trans- 
lation as  it  lies  before  me,  I  shall  feel,  somewhat,  the  force  and  fire  of  his  elo- 
quence. But  when  I  can  read  him  in  the  original,  with  all  the  various  aids  of 
Greek  literature,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  orator ;  when 
I  read  again  and  again,  even  to  the  seventh  time,  I  feel  myself  carried  along  ir- 
resistibly by  the  current  of  his  eloquence,  and  hurried  with  violence  almost,  to 
withstand  the  tyrant,  and  uphold  the  falling  liberties  of  the  people.  In  like 
manner,  even  a  common  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  will  feel  much  of  its  Di- 
vine power.  Frequent  and  thoughtful  perusals  will  cause  new  views  to  break 
in  upon  him  as  he  proceeds.  But  when  I  rend  Isaiah  in  the  self-same  language 
he  spoke,  I  have  brighter  visions  of  the  future  state  of  the  Church,  and  behold 
the  chosen  Messiah  entering  through  sufferings  into  his  glory.  My  feelings 
rush  along,  as  led  by  that  master  of  affections,  the  apostle  Paul,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heavenly  city,  as  described  by  the  beloved  disciple  in 
bis  exile  on  Patmos,  and  hear  the  declaration  more  distinctly — *^  He  that  over- 
eometh,  shall  inherit  all  things."  I  hear  Christ  s))caking,  in  his  last  conversa- 
tk>n — ^ Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you ;  these  things  have  I  spoken  to  you  that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be  full."  And  his  prayer  dis- 
tills like  the  dew  on  my  soul — *^  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name  those 
whom  thou  hast  given  me." 

The  imagination  is  able,  by  the  aids  of  biblical  literature,  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  circumstances  under  which  inspired  men  wrote,  and  thus  wo  gain 
more  commanding  views  of  truth.  If  I  ascend  some  eminence,  in  order  to 
survey  the  surrounding  region,  and  remain  there  long  enough  to  take  into  my 
delighted  vision  the  varied  prospect  of  forest,  field,  river,  village,  and  distant 
hiUs,  how  deep  and  permanent  arc  the  impressions  thut  ure  made.  I  feel  an 
enthusiasm,  in  my  recollections  of  the  ])Iace,  beyond  what  can  be  felt  by  any 
one  who  may  have  travelled  all  through  the  same  region,  but  never  ascended 
that  eminence.  It  is  on  such  a  point  of  elevation  that  the  student  of  biblical 
literature  stands,  and  beholds  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of  the  new  creation, 
Ndr  will  he  lose  the  impression.  He  is  conducted  thither,  not  by  the  evil  spirit, 
to  behold  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  which  he  may  ob- 
tain at  the  price  of  ambition  and  sin,  but  by  that  good  Spirit,  whose  it  is  to  take 
the  things  of  Christ  and  show  them  to  his  disciples,  that  they  may  comprehend 
the  length  and  breadth,  and  height  and  depth  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  behold  all  bathed  in  the  light  of  love. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  have  visited  Niagara,  that  there  is  one  spot,  Table 
Rock,  where  the  Falls  are  viewed  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  step  presents 
•ome  new  view,  until  that  stupendous  scene  of  God's  power  bursts  in  full  view 
OD  the  eye.  In  like  manner,  the  student  of  biblical  literature  is  led  along  step 
by  step,  until  h%  sees  truth  in  its  widest  relations,  and  in  its  sublimest  point  of 
view. 

Every  religious  teacher  needs,  for  himself,  firm  confidence  in  the  truth.  Our 
minds  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  sinful  hearts.  Even  men  of  such 
eminent  Christian  attainments  as  Richard  Baxter,  have  not  been  free  from  har- 
rassing  doubts  of  Christianity.  Whatever  shall  contribute  to  fortify  us  against 
doubt  and  sin,  should  be  gladly  embraced.  Now  the  study  of  the  Bible  m  the 
original  languages,  by  the  commanding  views  it  gives  us  of  truth,  and  by  ena- 
bling us  to  enter  more  into  the  spirit  of  it,  is  eminently  the  aid  we  want.  We 
feel  a  greater  reverence  and  love  for  the  Scri^itures  as  God's  word.    The  veqf 
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attention  one  is  obliged  to  give  them,  brings  tbeir  Divine  glory  more  fully  before 
the  mind.  Truth  is  kept  so  under  the  eye,  that  it  has  time  to  exert  its  influence 
as  truth.  We  remain  long  enough  before  the  fire,  to  get  the  chill  of  the  world 
off.  We  know  the  truth,  are  free  from  doubt  of  it,  and  are  sanctified  through 
it 

It  is  another  advantage  of  sacred  literature  by  no  means  small,  that  making 
the  Bible  the  principal  book  of  study,  it  preserves  from  that  habit  of  miscellan- 
eous reading  which  only  diminishes  one's  power  as  a  preacher.  Other  books 
besides  the  Bible,  and  those  which  lie  in  the  province  of  sacred  literature,  are 
indeed  to  be  read.  The  literature  of  the  day  is  not  to  be  unheeded.  But  there 
is  danger  of  giving  one's  self  up  to  it,  and  the  time  not  occupied  in  direct  pulpit 
preparations,  is  too  generally  spent  among  books  that  serve  only  as  a  literary 
relaxation.  Where  the  truth  of  God,  as  revealed  in  his  holy  word,  is  the  mark 
for  the  prize;  where  the  mind  has  its  enthusiasm  fixed  on  tliat  study ;  there  is 
an  object  to  which  it  is  continually  pressing  forward,  every  day  brings  new  ac- 
cessions, furnishes  some  new  view  of  truth,  strengthens  the  intellectual  life, 
nourishes  the  spiritual.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  promiscuous  reading  of  books, 
who  has  not  felt  himself  unfed,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  mind  quite  akin  to 
dyspepsia  of  body  ? 

By  a  study  of  the  original  Scriptures,  their  clear,  direct  manner  of  exhibiting 
truth  is  appreciated,  imitated,  and  attained.  Voltaire  is  said  to  have  had  always 
before  him  a  volume  of  Massillon,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  style.  No  book 
can  exert  a  happier  influence  in  this  respect  than  the  Bible.  The  day,  perhaps, 
for  what  Fisher  Ames  once  called  ''  Johnsonian  afiectation,"  has  gone  by.  But 
all  aflfectation  has  not  yet  passed  away,  and  new  perversities  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance.  There  are  authors  at  the  present  day,  such  as  Car- ' 
lyle,  read  and  admired  by  almost  every  preacher;  authors,  whose  style  is  vi- 
cious, and  must  exert  an  influence  for  evil  on  the  style  of  those  who  read  them. 
Before  one  is  aware,  he  catches  and  reflects  the  hues  of  the  object  of  his  frequent 
contemplation.  A  minister,  Carlyle-struck,  is  as  good  as  moon-struck.  The 
daily  study  of  the  Bible,  will  counteract  this  tendency.  Its  beautiful  simplicity 
and  pure  sublimity ;  its  figures,  not  far  fetched  but  drawn  from  familiar  objects^ 
80  often  like  Burns's  comparison  of  worldly  pleasure. 


it 


To  snow  that  falls  upon  the  river, 

A  moment  while,  then  gone  forever ;" 


its  pathos,  point  and  power ;  all  these  will  not  make  their  appeal  in  vain  to  the 
taste  and  heart.  Nor  will  he  who  drinks  oil  of  this  old  wine,  straightway  de- 
sire the  new.  He  will  not  take  the  dress  of  the  last  modern  great  man  on  the 
stage  of  literature,  and  come  forth  arrayed  in  it,  to  the  hiding  of  his  own  vis- 
age and  the  fair  face  of  truth  too.  He  will  neither  mince  his  gait,  nor  strut. 
The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  well  describes  the  eflfects  on  his  own  mind  of  imi- 
tating Johnson.  Said  he,  **  I  aped  Johnson,  and  I  preached  Johnson  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  with  little  more  of  evangelical  sentiment  than  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Essays ;  but  it  was  youthful  folly,  and  it  was  very  great  folly.  I  might  as  well 
have  attempted  to  dance  a  hornpipe  in  the  dress  of  Gog  and  Magog.  My  puny 
thoughts  could  not  sustain  the  load  of  the  words  in  which  I  tried  to  clothe 
them." 

Now  it  is  the  office  of  a  minister  both  to  study  out  and  communicate  the 
truth.  He  is  to  present  to  others  the  views  he  himself  takes.  If  he  has  held 
living  communion  with  Truth,  has  consulted  faithfully  God's  holy  oracles,  has 
attained  to  enlarged  and  elevated  views  by  aid  of  all  the  helps  within  his  reach, 
then  a  free,  earnest,  unaffected  utterance  of  the  truth  will  bring  the  same  lofty 
views  distinctly  before  his  people.  They  will  see  as  he  sees,  and  feel  as  he 
feels.  He  will  be  to  the  Church,  what  a  true  statesman  is  to  his  countrymen. 
He  will  inspire  the  Church  with  attachment  to  the  Bible  as  their  glorious  Con- 
stitution, he  will  defend  and  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  he  will 
animate  believers  to  noble  spiritual  enterprizes,  he  will  be  eloquent  in  the  truest 
sense,  being  mighty  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  ministers  have  been  eminently  successful 
without  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.    So,  too,  many  have  been  eminently  sue- 
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cessful  who  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  The  names 
of  Augustine  among  the  former,  and  Fuller  among  the  latter,  will  be  always  held 
in  honor  in  the  Church.  But  Augustine  frankly  acknowledges  that  his  ignorance 
of  the  Hebrew  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  him,  and  he  exhorted  those  who 
were  studying  the  Scriptures,  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  learning  Hebrew. 
He  had  even  been  unacquainted  with  Greek  literature  in  the  first  part  of  his 
ministry,  but  perceiving  its  necessity  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  to  a  true  theology,  he  commenced  the  study  of  it  somewhat  late  in 
life.  To  the  honor  of  many  be  it  spoken,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  acquainted  with  Sacred  Literature,  they  are  now  earnest  pa- 
trons of  this  knowledge.  They  are  the  guardians  of  institutions  where  this 
knowledge  may  be  obtained.  They  welcome  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  They  rejoice  that  Sacred 
Literature  is  now  no  longer  over  the  sea,  that  one  should  ask,  Who  will  go  and 
brini^  it  to  us?  And  the  increase  of  benevolent  effort  and  biblical  knowledge, 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  has  sufficiently  satisfied  them  that  the  minis- 
try can  do  more  with  Sacred  Literature  than  without  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  also,  that  some  with  biblical  literature,  might  possibly 
have  been  better  without  it  The  worst  shape  in  which  biblical  science  has  ap- 
peared, is  where  it  has  confined  itself  so  closely  to  the  letter,  as  not  to  penetrate 
to  the  spirit  beneath — where  a  cold,  dead,  abstract,  rationalizing,  process  of  exe- 
gesis has  prevailed.  This  is  an  extreme  to  the  worst  form  of  spiritualizing,  and 
rather  the  worse  of  the  two ;  for  the  latter,  which  has  prevailed  most  where  the 
Kience  of  interpretation  has  not  been  cultivated,  is  often  accompanied  with 
much  true  discernment  of  spiritual  things,  and  understanding  of  hidden  wis- 
donrk  But  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  a  middle  path,  and  many  have 
found  it.  It  belongs  to  us  to  make  the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good ; 
to  have  correct  principles  of  interpretation,  and  the  results  will  be  salutary. 

<^  The  darkest  times  the  Church  has  seen,  have  been  when  her  pastors  had 
eeased  to  cultivate  the  languages  of  the  Bible.  Let  her  not  again,  like  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim,  drop  this  Roll  out  of  her  bosom,  and  again  find,  to  her  sad  experience, 
that  she  cannot  go  forward  without  it.  Let  pastors  be  exhorted,  in  the  words 
of  Melancthon  to  his  pupils ; — '  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  deem  that  the  gift 
of  tongues  was  Divinely  excited  in  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  Grod's  will  that  we 
defend  that  gift  by  our  diligence. — Especially  this  gift  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
which  God  has  stirred  up  in  the  Church,  and  wishes  to  be  preserved  by  the 
studies  of  the  learned,  we  exhort  you  to  cherish,  and  take  on  you  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Divine  gif^  and  defence  of  the  true  wealth  of  the  Church.'" 


PAY  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  OLD  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 

Jared  Sparks,  in  a  lecture  in  New  York,  stated  that  the  following  was  the 
pay  allowed  to  the  members  who  formed  the  Continental  Congress,  by  the 
leveral  States  or  Colonies  whence  they  were  elected : 

1.  Jfew  AofiipsAtre— Each  member  had  all  his  own  personal  ezpenies  paid ;  also  those 
fcr  hli  tervant  and  two  horses,  and  half  a  guinea  a  day  besides. 
8.  Mdssaekuseits^The  same  as  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  expenses,  and  f2  a  day. 

3.  Crnmeetieut. — The  same  in  regard  to  expenses,  and  $3  a  day. 

4.  Rhode  Island— Forty  shillings  a  day,  and  no  expenses  paid. 

5.  JVeto  York — $4  a  day. 

6.  PennjyZtwinia— Twenty-shillings  a  day,  and  all  expenses  paid. 

7.  JMary^iid— Forty  shillings  a  day  and  no  expenses  paid. 

8.  Virginia — A  half  Joannes  a  day. 

9.  Jforth  Carolina — £500  carrency  a  year. 

10.  South  QiroHna^£300  for  their  services  daring  the  first  Congress. 
U.  Gwrgia^klQO  a  month  daring  the  session. 
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03  NOTES — BARNSTABLE   COUNTY.  [AvQ. 


NOTES   ON   THE   PRECEDING   TABLES. 

Barnstable  Couutt,  Ms. 

BARirsTABLK  CoDivTT  was  incorporated  in  1685.  Barnstable  is  the  county  town, 
and  was  incorporated  Sept.  8, 1639,  before  which,  it  belonjired  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 
It  is  believed  that  a  small  number  of  families,  had  commenced  a  settlement  previous  to 
this  date ;  but  this  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  with  a  majority  of  his  church  and  society, 
removed  to  this  town  from  Scituate.  This  church  was  organized  in  London,  in  1616, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  chosen  pastor,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  brotherhood.  He  was 
rreatly  instrumental  in  its  organization,  and  his  life  and  character  is  full  of  interest.  He 
bad  been  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  left  it  in  consequence  of  its  eor^ 
ruptions.  It  is  most  probable,  that  under  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  become  attached  to  their  new  mode  of  wor- 
■hip ;  was  desirous  to  bring  together  and  establish  in  a  church  form  and  order,  as  many 
converts  as  possible,  for  edi6cation,  instruction,  and  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.  Where  he  was  educated,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
■iderable  learning,  we  must  believe,  because  the  Puritan  churches,  elected  none  to  this 
bigh  and  responsible  office,  who  possessed  not  this  qualification,  however  pious.  Pre- 
Tious  to  this,  Mr.  Jacob  fled  from  persecution,  and  went  to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  pastor  of  that  church.  In  1610,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  '*  The 
divine  beginning  and  institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  church."  He 
returned  to  England  and  imparted  to  the  most  learned  Puritans  of  those  times,  his  design 
of  Betting  up  a  separate  congregatioo.  Mr.  Jacob,  having  therefore  summoned  several 
of  his  friends  together,  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  church  fellowship,  for  enjoying 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  the  purest  manner,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
Independent  Congregational  church  in  England.  Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  for  a  blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  each  of  them  made  open  confession, 
of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands, 
and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  Qod,  to  walk 
together  in  all  God*s  ways  and  ordinances,  according  as  he  had  revealed  in  his  word,  or 
■hould  further  make  known  to  them.  We  are  not  informed  what  number  composed  the 
first  Congregational  church.  Mr.  Jacob  continued  only  eight  years  their  pastor.  la 
1624,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  persecution  that  raged  against  him  and  the  church, 
be  was  constrained  to  leave  them  and  his  country,  and  come  to  America,  where  he  soon 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  became  the  second  Pastor,  1625.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  mentioned 
by  Anthony  Wood,  a  distinguished  historian,  as  having  been  a  celebrated  divine.  Ha 
was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  held  the  living  of  Egerton  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Embracing  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  Puritans  respecting  church  govem* 
ment,  be  renounced  his  orders,  came  to  London,  and  succeeded  Henry  Jacob.  Being 
chosen  b^  the  church  as  their  Pastor,  be  became  the  second  independent  Congregationii 
minister  m  England.  He  continued  the  duties  of  the  Pastor  of  this  little  church,  preach- 
ing, and  administering  the  ordinances,  until  April,  1632,  when  they  were  disoovered  by 
the  Bishop's  servant,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Bamet,  when  forty-two  of  them, 
with  Mr.  Lothrop,  were  apprehended,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined 
two  years,  when  they  were  released  upon  bail,  except  their  Pastor,  for  whom  this  ftvor 
could  not  be  obtained.  Archbishop  Laud,  having  rejected  every  petition  for  bis  Ubertyi 
be  petitioned  the  King,  who  granted  it,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  idng- 
dom.  He,  therefore,  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  with  thirty-four  of  his  church  and 
congregation,  being  all  he  could  collect  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  the  church  of  Barnstable,  then  in  England,  were  obliged  to  worship  God,  and 
improve  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  a  private  and  secret  way ;  and  when  discovered 
were  imprisoned,  with  their  Pastor,  for  this  offence.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  emigra- 
tion to  this  country,  where  they  might,  and  have  to  the  present  day,  sat  under  their  own 
Tine  and  fig-tree,  having  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  his  wife  died,  he  having  liberty  to  visit  her 
once  in  her  sickness.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  New  England  Memorial,  says,  "  His  children, 
after  the  death  of  their  mother,  repaired  to  the  Bishop  Lambeth,  and  made  known  to 
bim  their  great  distress,  who  showed  compassion,  and  consented  that  their  father  shoold 
be  released  from  prison." 

Another  circumstance  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  of  Barnstable,  is  worAr  of 
note,  and  which  is  but  little  known  at  the  present  day.  The  first  Baptist  Society  in  EJiiff- 
laiid,  ipniDg  up  in  this  church.    The  liistorian  says.  One  of  the  members  canying  lui 
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child  to  be  baptized,  fome  of  them  insisting  that  it  should  be  baptized,  because  the  other, 
(i.  e.)  infant  baptism,  is  not  valid.  But  when  the  question  was  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  others  who  were  dissatisfied  about  the 
lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  desired  their  dismission,  which  was  granted  them.  Mr. 
Jaeie,  a  man  of  respectability  and  learning,  became  the  minister  of  the  Seceders,and  the 
two  churches  continued  to  commune  together.  This  was  no  doubt  previous  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mr.  Lothrop  and  his  church,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Lothrop'a 
church  were  collected  together,  and  had  the  ordinances  administered  to  them  in  Eng- 
land, after  their  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was,  according  to  JWa/,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Morton,  who  knew  him  well,  says,  **  he  was  a  man  of  an 
humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word  of  God,  stu- 
dious of  peace,  furnished  with  godly  contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
cause  and  church  of  Christ."  He  hrmly  believed  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  divine 
grace.  He  came  from  England  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1634,  and  settled 
in  Scitoate,  was  installed  over  them  and  others  who  united  with  them.  In  1639,  he,  with 
a  majority  of  his  people,  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  commenced  its  settlement.  The 
members  of  the  church  who  came  with  him,  were 

Anthony  Annable,  Edward  Fitzrandal, 

Henry  Cobb,  William  Casely, 

Isaac  Robinson,  Robert  Linnett, 

James  Cudworth,  Thomas  Diinmock, 

Samuel  Fuller,  Henry  Ewell, 

John  Cooper,  William  Crocker, 

Henry  Rowley,  Robert  Shelley, 

George  Lewis,  Isaac  Wells, 

Benjamin  Lumbard,  Edward  Caseley, 

Henry  Bourne,  1640     William  Parker, 

Samuel  Hinkley,  1649    John  Allen. 

Twenty-two,  besides  the  Pastor,  their  wives,  children,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  con- 
pegatioD.  The  place  where  they  met  to  transact  the  civil  business  of  the  town,  and 
bold  public  worship,  was,  tradition  says,  near  a  great  rock  in  the  highway,  of  the  then 
inhabited  part  of  the  town.  It  is  still  extant,  and  well  known.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  the  place  where  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
were  administered — where  the  soul  of  the  stranger  in  the  land  first  eat  of  the  bread  of 
life  ;  and  the  baptismal  font  was  opened  for  the  infant,  and  the  man  of  mature  age. 
There,  the  tear  of  penitence  first  stained  the  ground,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  was  heard, 
'  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  thy  sins  are  forgiven.*  There,  the  solemn  reso- 
lution was  taken,  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  of  the  land.  How  long 
they  worshiped  at  this  place,  or  when  the  first  meeting-house  was  erected,  cannot  be 
ascertained,  or  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  was  located.  The  only  record  made  by  Mr. 
Lothrop,  and  which  is  handed  down  to  this  day,  is  of  the  persons  whom  he  baptized  after 
he  came  to  this  town,  viz.  153. 

Four  sons  came  with  Mr.  Lothrop  from  England,  and  two  were  bom  here  of  his  2d 
wife.  Thomas  settled  in  Barnstable,  and  was  distinguirthed  for  bis  talents ;  and  from  him 
descended  the  distinguished  families  of  this  name  in  Plymouth.  Samuel  settled  in  Nor- 
wieb,  Ct.,  and  from  him  descended  the  numerous  families  in  that  State,  New  York,  Ver- 
iMnl,and  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  Mass.  of  which  was  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  West  Springfield, — father  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Lothrop.  From  Joseph,  Barpabas  and 
John,  the  Lothrops  of  Barnstable,  and  from  Benjamin,  those  of  Essex  county  descended. 

Mr.  Lothrop  died  Nov.  8, 1653,  in  the  14(h  year  of  hi«  niinislry  here,  having  been  Pastor 
of  the  church  28  years.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  spoken  of  in  the  early  histories  of  this  country, 
M  distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning,  piety  and  zeal.  Says  one,  **  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
distinguished  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Barnsiiahle,  died  this  year."  And  Mather,  in  his 
Magnalia,  ranks  him  among  the  first  divines  of  his  day. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  what  number  of  members  were  in  the  church  at  this  time, 
but  there  are  circumstances,  which  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  were  about  one  hundred, 
la  the  time  of  Mr.  Lothrop*8  ministry,  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  religion,  and 
Bany  were  added  to  the  church. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Loihrop,  in  1658,  the  church  were  destiiute  of  a  Pastor  ten 
Toars,  during  which  time  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Mayo,  of  Eastham,  as  a  teacher. 
In  1668,  they  made  choice  of  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who  was  ordained  the  same  year,  as 
Faster.  His  native  place  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  where  he  was  educated.  Mr.  Wal- 
Wy  is  sereral  times  mentioned  by  historians  of  that  day,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  talents, 
ittroiog  and  piety.  In  the  records  of  the  Barnstable  church,  it  is  said,  **  The  Lord  was 
pitised  to  make  him  a  blessed  peace-maker,  and  improved  him  in  the  work  of  hie  hAiia% 
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h«re,  till  March  28, 1678,  being  Lord's  day  morning,  about  forenoon-meeting-tlme,  and 
then  he  called  him  out  of  his  earthly  tabernacle,  into  that  house  not  made  with  hands.** 
His  ministry  continued  fifteen  years,  during  which,  the  number  admitted  to  (he  church 
was  74,  and  the  baptisms  administered,  172.  There  are  several  cases  of  discipline  record* 
ed,  which  shows,  that  the  Pastor  and  church  were  not  neglectful  of  this  duty.  During 
this  time  the  small  pox  raged  in  the  town,  and  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  obserred,  to 
seek  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  this  great  evil.  At  this  time  a  solemn  and  full  chargn 
was  given  to  those  who  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church,  on  their  induction  into  this 
office. 

The  next  Pastor  of  the  church,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  of  Hadley,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
expressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shores,  of  Taunton.  This  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Walley,  1683.  Mr.  Russell  died  Feb.  2d,  1711,  having  labored  with  them  in  building  tbo 
house  of  the  Lord  28  years.  Mr.  Russell  graduated  at  Harvard,  1675.  Dr.  Chauney 
calls  him  an  eminent  and  worthy  roan.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of 
Portsmouth.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  God  was  pleased  to  answer  his 
prayers,  and  crown  his  labors  with  good  success.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  wer« 
added  to  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  and  he  administered  baptism  to  452  persons. 
Good  and  wholesome  discipline  was  observed  in  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son.  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  as  minister  of  the  Barnstable  church,  who  was  ordained  In 
1712.  After  having  labored  here  forty-seven  years,  he  died  Sept.  10th,  1759,  at  the  age 
of  70.  He  married  the  sister  of  Col.  James  Otis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
Barnstable,  and  father  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot.  Mr.  Russell,  like  his  father,  was  a 
man  of  early  piety  and  good  talents,  and  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. He  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  had  many 
souls,  as  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  The  number  added  to 
the  church  was  242.    Baptisms  563. 

In  1716,  a  movement  was  made  by  some  of  the  church  and  society,  to  divide  the  town 
into  two  Precints,  but  it  was  opposed  by  others.  This  was  soon  settled  by  a  council,  who 
advised  to  it,  and  in  1719,  the  people  of  the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  town,  having:  built 
meeting-houses,  and  the  choice  being  given  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  chose  the  west  Parish, 
and  preached  in  the  west  meeting-house  for  the  first  time.  Thanksgiving  day  of  that 
year.  He  held  (he  records  of  the  church,  and  continued  his  ministry,  without  a  new 
organization,  while  the  members  of  the  east  part,  sixty-four  in  number,  were,  by  their 
own  request,  regularly  constituted  as  a  church,  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose. 

In  1759,  the  original  church  became  destitute  of  a  Pastor  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Cakes  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater,  was  unanimously  called,  by  the  church  and  parish,  to 
settle  with  them,  as  their  Pastor,  and  was  ordained  in  August,  1760,  and  died  Feb.  11, 
1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater — had  three  brothers,  two 
of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel— Rev.  Bezaleel  Shaw,  of  Nantucket,  and  Rev.  John 
Shaw,  of  Haverhill.  The  other  brother  was  a  physician.  But  two  of  his  family  still 
remain.  Honorable  Lemuel  Shaw  of  Boston,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Temperance  Blish,  wife  of  Maj.  Joseph  Blish,  of  BarnstaMo. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  learning,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  holy  calling. 
He  indulged  but  little  care  for  worldly  things,  was  truly  orthodox  in  his  faith,  faithful  in 
his  preaching,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  It  has  been  said,  that  bo 
wrote  more  sermons,  than  almost  any  other  clergyman  of  his  day.  There  were  added  to 
the  church,  during  his  ministry,  240-~and  866  were  baptized.  On  the  whole,  his  minis- 
try seems  to  have  been  more  happy  and  successful,  than  that  of  many  others  in  his,  or 
in  the  present  day.  He  preached  faithfully  and  plainly,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel; 
inculcated  experimental  and  practical  religion  ;  and  was  highly  respected  and  beloved  by 
bis  people.  His  ministry  continued  till  1807,  when  the  church  and  society  were  again 
left  without  a  pastor  by  his  death. 

Mr.  Allen,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  heard,  and  called  to  settle  over 
them,  but  declined.  After  which,  Mr.  Timothy  Davis  was  heard,  but  declined.  Mr. 
Enoch  Pratt,  was  then  heard,  and  was  unanimously  called  to  settle,  by  the  church  and 
society.  After  due  deliberation  and  prayer,  be  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  Oct. 
28,  1807.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  In  1835 ;  was  their  settled  pastor  28 
years.  During  his  ministry,  there  were  added  to  the  church,  292 — 380  baptisms.  This 
has  been  among  the  largest  churches  and  societies  in  the  State.  Mr.  Pratt,  hopefully 
experienced  religion  four  years  after  his  settlement 

In  1836,  Rev.  Alfred  Greenwood,  of  Boston,  was  called  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  tht 
church — and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  Mr.  Greenwood  had  been  a  number  of  years  ft 
missionary  at  the  West. 

In  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  ordained,  and  is  still  there.  Mr.  Riggs  was  provl* 
ously  settled  in  Gray,  Me.,  5  years,  and  in  Westmoreland,  N.  U.,  8  years. 

Tb0re  hare  been  several  revivals  of  religkin— as  in  1811-12,  and  espodtlly  in  1819  tnd 
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20 — ^when  more  thtn  one  hundred  hopefully  experienced  religioD,  and  were  added  to  Um 
church. 

The  whole  numher  of  memhers  or  the  church  from  the  first,  U  1,292.  Present  nam* 
ber,  150.     Whole  number  of  baptisms,  2,086. 

Second  Church  in  Barnstable, — This  church  was  organized  May  12, 1725.  That  part 
of  the  old  church,  residing  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  having  resolved  (or  their  greater 
couvenience,  to  build  a  meeting-house,  asked  a  dismission  and  recommendation  for  that 
purpose,  which  was  cheerfully  granted  ;  and  aAer  bearing  a  number  of  candidates,  gave 
a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather's  church.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  them,  as  a  young  man  of  good 
talents,  and  distinguished  piety.  He  was  ordained  on  the  same  day  that  the  church  wat 
gathered.  Mr.  Green  was  of  the  same  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers^  and  those  of  hie 
own  time.  The  covenant  entered  into  by  the  church,  was  evangelical ;  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  grace  thoroughly.  The  number  of  members,  who  composed  this  church, 
were  22  malein,  and  about  40  females.  Mr.  Green  continued  his  faithful  and  atfectionata 
labors,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  56  .years,  when  he  died,  and  is  the  only  minister  who 
spent  his  whole  life  with  them. 

April  10, 1771,  Mr.  Timothy  Hilliard,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.  He  was  dismissed 
at  his  own  request,  April  30th,  1783,  and  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  1st 
Church  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  ardently  devoted  to  hie 
holy  calling.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  John  Mellen,  who  was  ordained 
I^ov.  12, 1783,  and  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Nov.  3,  1800.  Mr.  Mellen  was 
much  respected,  and  ardently  beloved  by  his  church  and  people — his  example  waa 
highly  exemplary,  and  his  labors  were  successful.  He  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  ha 
resided  till  his  death,  but  was  never  afterwards  settled.  Mr.  Jotham  Waterman  wat 
ordained  Sept.  30th,  1801,  and  was  dismissed  by  council,  and  his  authority  to  preach 
taken  from  him,  July  13,  1815.  Mr.  Waterman's  course  was  irregular,  and  his  example 
such,  as  prevented  any  usefulness  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  the  instrument 
to  that  people.  He  died  suddenly  in  Nantucket,  while  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hay  ward,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  8,  1815,  and  was  di§- 
tnissed,  at  his  own  request,  by  vote  of  the  church,  Nov.  29,  1818.  Mr.  Hayward  was  a 
man  of  good  talents  and  considerable  learning,  and  set  a  good  example.  He  removed 
back  to  bis  native  place,  and  after  supplying  some  of  the  vacant  pulpits  in  that  vicinity  a 
few  years,  died  there.  Mr.  Edmund  Q.  Sewall  succeeded,  a  son  of  Judge  Sewall,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  22,  1819,  and  at  his  request,  was  dismissed 
by  vote  of  the  church,  July  21, 1822.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Scituaie  harbor.  Mr.  Sewall  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersey,  who  was  ordained 
Oct.  6,  1824,  and  at  his  own  request  dismissed,  by  vote  of  the  church,  April  1st,  1836» 
and  now  resides  in  Hingham,  as  a  merchant.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Georgo  W. 
Woodward,  ordained  Sept.  27,  1837,  and  dismissed  September,  1839.  They  are  now 
without  a  settled  pastor. 

Eastham. — This  town  began  to  be  settled  in  1644,  and  was  incorporated  in  1646,  at 
which  time  the  church  was  organized.  Thomas  Prince,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of 
the  colony,  was  for  some  years  tlie  leader  of  this  settlement,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
church.  The  people  of  this  town,  were  not  supposed  able  to  support  a  settled  minister 
until  1675.  John  Mayo,  of  Boston,  born  in  England,  labored  with  them  in  the  ministry, 
previous  to  this  time,  as  a  teacher.  In  1675,  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  was  ordained  as  their 
pastor.  He  was  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1672.  He  wat 
a  great  and  ^ood  man ;  a  faithful  and  untiring  preacher  of  the  gospel,  both  to  his  own 
people,  and  the  Indians  who  surrounded  him.  The  following  inscription  is  found  on  hie 
tomb  stone  in  this  town.  **  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  Samusl 
Treat,  the  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who  after  a  very  zealous  discharge 
of  his  ministry  for  the  space  of  45  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of  the  Indian 
Datives,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  March  the  18,  1716,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age."  Mr. 
Treat  was  able,  both  to  read  and  write  the  Indian  language,  with  the  greatest  facility. 
In  1693,  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Eastham,  605  Indians,  to  whom  this  venerably 
man  preached  the  gospel,  and  taught  them  to  read  it.  Amoni;  them  he  gathered  a  church, 
and  many  of  them  were  worthy  members  of  it.  They  loved  and  respected  him  as  a 
father.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Eliot's  fellow  laborer,  **  We  love 
the  most  active  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  laying  out  himself  to  save  his  generation."  He  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  holy  man — beloved  in  life,  and  greatly 
lamented  in  death,  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  his  own  people,  and  the  natives  to 
whom  he  ministered.  Mr.  Treat  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Osbom,  who  wat 
educated  at  the  Univeridty  of  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  in  1718,  and  the  next  year, 
the  church  being  divided,  Mr.  Osiborn  removed  into  the  south  part  of  the  township. 
He  was  aucceeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  who  in  1720,  waa  ordained  over  im 
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•burch  that  reroained.  He  died  1746,  aj^ed  51.  He  was  succeeded  by  ReT.  Edward 
Cheever,  who  was  ordained  1751,  died  1794,  aged  7S.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phi« 
lander  Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shaw,  the 
late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marshfield — his  grand-father,  was  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
other  was  a  physician.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Oakes  Shaw,  of  Barnstable,  was  the  father 
of  our  present  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Shaw  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  people,  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  1838,  a  period  a  little  more  than  41  years.  In  the  winter  of  '87 
and  *33  he  represented  the  town  of  Eastham  in  the  Legislature  of  (he  State.  After  his  dis- 
missal from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  did  not  abandon  the  sacred  office,  but  preached  occa- 
sionally, and  with  acceptance,  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  parishes.  As  a  preacher, 
his  voice  was  strong,  and  his  articulation  clear  and  distinct.  His  sermons  were  evangeli- 
cal, and  rich  in  thought.  His  last  illness  was  attended  with  triumphant  faith  in  his  Re- 
deemer. "  I  once  thought  or  feared,"  said  he,  **  that  when  I  came  to  my  journey's  end,  I 
should  be  down  in  the  valley,  but  instead  of  (hat,  I  am  on  Mount  Pisgah,  looking  into  the 

{promised  land,  and  wailing  my  departure."  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt,  who 
abored  with  them  as  a  supply,  about  six  months.  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Babcock  was  ordained 
November,  1839,  and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  The  same  year,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Hardy, 
late  of  South  Welillcet,  was  employed  as  a  supply,  and  still  continues  with  them.  There 
have  been  revivals  of  religion  in  this  town,  but  how  many  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
under  each  minister,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  records  are  to  be  found. 

ORLEAifs. — This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham,  and  was  incorporated 
Into  a  township  of  this  name,  in  1797.  Mr.  Samuel  Osborn,  who  was  ordained  at  East- 
ham in  1718,  was  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year,  1719. 
Whether  this  branch  of  the  church  in  Eastham,  was  organized  here,  after  the  separation, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  the  number  that  composed  it  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ozburn  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  by  intro- 
ducing new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  by  setting  them  the  example  of  industry 
and  economy.  He  continued  about  20  years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
laxity  of  his  religious  sentiments,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  From 
this  place,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private  Grammar  school,  and  died 
Dear  one  hundred  years  old.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was 
ordained  in  1739,  and  died  in  1772.  On  his  tombstone  is  found  (he  following  inscription, 
"  Here  lies  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  the  pious,  faithful,  and  respected  pastor  of  the  church 
in  this  town,  who,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  pre^ient  with  the 
Lord,  died  March  the  2d,  1772,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  ministry.'*  He  was  succeeded,  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bascom,  who 
was  then  ordained — 1772.  Mr.  Bascom  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ct.,  1740 — died  March 
8th,  1807,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  S5th  of  his  ministry.  **  He  was  richly  endow- 
ed with  ministerial  graces,  fervent  in  prayer,  in  doctrine  evangelical,  in  warning  faithful, 
in  administering  consolation  affectionate,  instant  in  season,  and  in  success  abundant."  At 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  the  number  of  members  of  the  church  was  183,  and 
236  were  added  by  him.  Mr.  Bascom,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  ordained  May  11,  1808.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church 
20  years,  and  then  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  believing  that  it  was  not  best  for  him  to 
continue  any  longer.  He  was  a  pious,  judicious  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  he  was  settled,  he  was  a  Unitarian,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  the  error,  and  was 
hopefully  converted.  During  his  ministry  there  were  revivals,  and  150  \vere  added  to 
the  church.  Since  his  dismission  from  this  people,  he  has  been  preaching,  with  good 
acceptance  and  success,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1828,  they  were  without  a  settled  minister  till  1835 ;  during  which 
time  they  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Turner,  Scovel,  Bartly  and  Boyter ;  all  of 
whom  were  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  during  this  time  50  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt  was  ordained  pastor  over  this  church,  April  22,  1835, 
and  was  dismissed  after  four  years  faithful  and  successful  labor  among  them,  in  which 
time  70  were  added  to  the  church.  He  is  now  preaching  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  Jacob  White,  has  been  with  them  nearly  a  year,  and  will  pro- 
bably soon  become  their  regular  pastor. 

Marshpee. — The  plantation  of  Marshpee,  contains  almost  the  only  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  native  race  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ancient  and  valuable  location,  appropriated 
to  the  Indians.^  In  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  continued  enjoyment  of  a  regular  ministry,  under  men  of  eminent  piety  and  worth. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  place  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourne,  who  gathered  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  over  them  in  the  year  1670.  The  celebrated  Eliot,  distinguished  for 
unwearied  exertions  in  christianizing  the  Indians,  assisted  oo  the  occasion.    Mr.  Boumt 
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died  in  1685.  He  was  succeeded  by  Simon  Popmanet,  one  of  the  natives.  Af)er  his 
death,  in  1726,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Bourne,  son  of  the  first  minister  of  the  plantation,  was 
ordained  in  1729.  He  resi|;ned  his  mission  in  1742.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
1722.  The  sacred  office  was  then  filled  by  Solomon  Briant,  one  of  the  Indians,  who 
continued  his  labors  for  thirteen  years.  These  indi-'ins  preached  to  their  brethren  in 
Uieir  own  language.  The  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  was  installed  over  this  church  in  1758, 
and  continued  in  faithful  adherence  to  this  obscure  but  useful  service,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  died,  Oct.  Sd,  1807,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  in  1749.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,  and  for  a  time  a  Chaplain  in  the  army,  during  the 
French  war.  The  proprietors  of  the  plantation  of  Marshpce,  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  his  ministerial  labors,  and  his  well  directed  exertions,  for  the  secure  establishment  of 
their  civil  interests ;  he  faithfully  pursued  his  course,  admidst  many  perplexities,  which 
would  have  baffled  common  minds.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  predecessors  were  supported 
principmlly  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians  in  North  America,  under  the  agency  of  their  Commissioners  in  Boston.  The 
present  missionary.  Rev.  Phineas  Fish,  succeeded  Mr.  Hawley,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
18,  1812,  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  as  trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  given  by  the  last  will  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Fish  has  also  in  charge  a  small  settle* 
ment  of  Inilians  at  Herring  Pond,  between  Plymouth  and  Sandwich.  Mr.  Fish,  when 
ordained,  was  a  Unitarian,  but  in  a  few  years  became  convinced  of  the  error,  and  of  his 
•WD  personal  need  of  a  change  of  heart,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe,  he  hopefully 
experienced.  His  mini.'«try  has  been  peaceful  and  successful,  until  a  few  years  past,  since 
which  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  part  of  the  Indians  on  the  plantation,  who  are  Baptists, 
and  have  violently  ejected  him  from  the  meeting-house.  He  still  preaches  in  the  school- 
houses,  to  those  of  his  own  denomination,  and  over  whom  he  was  settled,  and  is  much 
respected  and  l>eloved  by  them. 

WKLLrLSCT. — The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  before  the  year  1720. 
They  had  preaching  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  four  different  ministers,  one  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Josiah  Oatces,  before  the  church  was  organized,  which  was  in  1780,  when  Mr. 
Isaiah  Lewis  was  ordained.  At  that  time  the  church  had  59  male  members.  Mr.  Lewis 
continued  in  the  ministry  55  years — during  which  time  219  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Levi  Whitman,  ordained  in  April,  1785,  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  continued  till  April,  1808,  when  he  was  dismissed,  during  which  time  S3 
were  aidmitted  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Davis,  who  was  ordain- 
ed Nov.  16, 1808,  and  was  dismissed  April,  1830,  at  his  own  request ;  during  his  ministry 
160  were  added.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Stephen  Bailey,  who  commenced  his  labors 
March,  1830,  and  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  in  1838 ;  added  132.  This  year  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Merrill  commenced  his  labors,  and  continued  about  one  year.  Feb.  1840,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Adams  was  ordained  ;  dUmis.<:ed  1841. 

T^e  Second  Church  was  organized  Dec.  4,  1833.  They  have  had  no  ordained  pastor 
over  them  until  the  present  year.  They  have  been  supplied  by  a  succession  of  ministers* 
Rev.  Timothy  Davis,  six  months ;  Rev.  John  Orcutt,  two  years ;  Rev.  E.  Pratt,  nine 
months;  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  three  months:  Rev.  S.  Hardy,  three  years;  Rev.  Wooster 
Willey,  ten  months;  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Bassett  is  now  the  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was 
ordained  May  6,  1842.  Prei^enC  number  of  the  church,  155.  They  have  enjoyed  revi- 
vals of  religion  at  different  times. 

FAI.MO0TH,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samuel  Shivenck  labored  In  this  place 
u  a  minister,  previous  to  1700.  In  1708,  Oct.  10,  the  following  persons, signifying  their 
desire  to  the  church  in  Barnstable  to  be  dismissed  to  the  work  of  gathering  into  a  church 
estate  in  Falmouth,  the  church  voted,  that  according  to  their  best  observation^  their  con- 
vemtion  having  been  agreeable,  we  do,  therefore,  recommend  them  to  the  great  and 
good  work  of  forming  a  church,  which  they  are  upon,  and  therein  unto  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  commend  them. 


Samnel  Shiverick,  Sen., 
John  Robinson,  and  Elizabeth  bis  wife, 
John  Davis,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
Moses  Hatch,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Thomas  Parker,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Joseph  Parker,  and  Mercy  his  wife, 
Aaron  Rowley,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
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Amy,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hatch, 
Ellis,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Hatch, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  William  Johnson, 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Lewis, 
Lidia,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Hatch, 
Bethia,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Robinson. 

Amen. 
Jonathan  Russell,  Pastor, 

with  consent  of  the  brethren. 


Tbe  above  lived  in  Falmouth. 
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The  «bo?e  date,  wm  about  the  time  that  the  church  was  organiied.  Mr.  SbiTerick 
graduated  at  Harvard,  1708.    In  1707,  he  waa  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Metcalf,  who 

was  p*aduated  at  Cambridge,  aod  was  chosen  minister ;  he  died  in  1723,  having  been 
pastor  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiiah  Marshall,  who  labored  for  7  years, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  June  30,  1730.  It  is  believed  that  neither  of  the  above  minis- 
ters were  ordained  over  this  church. 

Nov.  24, 1731,  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  and  with  his 
ministry  the  regular  church  records  commence.  Mr.  Palmer's  ministry  was  continued 
45  years.  Two  hundred  and  five  persons  were  added  to  the  church  under  his  labors; 
he  died  April,  1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful  and  laborious  minis- 
ter, much  beloved  and  respected  by  his  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  who  was  ordained  October,  1775,  and  dismissed  in  July,  1778.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  ministry,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  addition  was  made  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  who  was  ordained  Jan.  19,  1780.  During 
the  eight  years  of  his  ministry,  29  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  He  died  April  2d, 
1789,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln,  who 
was  ordained  Feb.  8d,  1790 — his  ministry  continued  33  years,  and  he  was  dismissed  Nov. 
26,  1823,  during  which,  411  were  received  into  the  church.  In  the  former  part  of  Mr. 
IJncoln*s  ministry,  his  reli^iious  sentiments  were  lax  and  Arminian ;  but  in  about  the  year 
1811,  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  his 
own  heart ;  after  which  he  was  a  very  plain  and  pungent  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  experimental  religion,  and  great  were  the  effects  on  the  minds  and  hearts  af 
his  people — revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  and  powerful.  After  his  dismission,  he 
preached  for  a  time  in  Dartmouth,  but  has  for  a  number  of  years  retired  from  the  pulpit, 
by  reason  of  age,  and  resides  with  his  children  in  Nantucket.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  who  was  ordained  June  9, 1824,  and  dismissed  Sept  19, 1833. 
During  his  ministry  of  nine  years,  107  were  received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Woodbury 
was  a  laborious  and  faithful  preacher,  and  God  blessed  his  labors,  so  that  revivals  were 
enjoyed  ;  he  is  now  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Josiah  Bent, 
who  was  installed  Feb.  5,  1834,  and  dismissed  Feb.  22,  1837;  in  which  time,  59  were 
added.  Mr.  Bent  had  been  previously  settled  in  Weymouth,  and  after  leaving  Falmouth, 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Hooker,  who  was  Installed  in  1838 ;  under  whose  ministry  20  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  church.    Whole  number  admitted,  831. 

7^e  Second  Congregational  Churchy  Falmouth,  was  organized  June  20,  1821.  Mr. 
Silas  Shores  was  ordained  July  31,  1822,  and  was  dismissed  June  17,  1S28.  Mr.  Shores 
had  not  the  privilege  of  a  college  education,  but  was  an  active  and  useful  minister,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  his  labors.  This  church,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  First  church, 
after  Mr.  Shores,  united  with  them  again,  and  hired  two  ministers  together,  until  April 
22,  1885,  when  they  separated,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Davis, late  of  Wellfleet,  was  installed, 
July,  1836,  and  was  dismissed,  1838 ;  when  Rev.  William  Harlow,  was  employed  two 
years.  In  Oct.  15, 1840,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Lewis,  the  present  incumbent,  was  engaged, 
and  is  still  with  them.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  North  Reading,  June, 
1884,  and  was  dismissed,  April,  1836  ;  since  which,  till  1840,  he  has  had  charge  of  a  female 
seminary  in  the  State  of  New  York.  This  church  and  society  has  recently  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Sbubael  Lawrence,  $10,000  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  besides  a  auffi- 
cient  sum  to  rebuild  their  meeting-house. 

7*he  TTiird  Church  in  Falmouth,  was  organized  in  1833,  composed  of  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  churches,  residing  in  that  part  of  the  town.  They  have  had  but  one 
•ettled  pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  who  was  installed  Aug.  21, 1833,  and  remained  but 
one  year.  Mr.  Jewett  was  ordained  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Scituate,  in  July, 
1826 ;  dismissed,  1838.  He  had  previously  been  settled  at  Fairhaven.  He  died  at  Sa- 
lem in  1841.  After  Mr.  Jewett,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan  supplied  one  year  and  a  half,  un- 
der whose  ministry,  in  1885,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed,  by  which  the  church 
was  increased,  and  in  1836,  the  same  blessing  waa  mercifully  granted  them.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marshfield.  The  Rev.  Gideon  Dana,  supplied 
one  year.  After  whom  the  Rev.  John  Pike  supplied  three  years,  but  was  not  installed. 
Under  his  ministry,  there  was  some  special  attention  ;  he  is  now  settled  over  the  church 
in  Rowley.    The  Rev.  C.  C.  Beaman  is  now  supplying  them. 

Chatham. — The  Congregational  Church  in  this  town  was  organized,  and  its  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord,  was  ordained  by  a  council  convened  June  15, 1720.  The 
Dumber  of  male  members  was  seven.  The  pastor  elect  preached  the  ordination  sermon, 
and  as  the  church  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  half  way  covenant,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers dissented  from  the  provision,  but  expressed  their  assent  to  the  rest  of  the  creed.  Mr. 
Lord's  Dative  place  is  not  known  ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  seems  to  have  been 
»  rigid  difciplinarian,  ezteoding  the  watch  and  censurea  of  the  church  to  the  baptised 
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cbildrcD.  Mr.  Lord  died,  1748,  after  a  miDistry  of  28  years,  during  which,  143  were 
admitted  to  full  communion,  and  13  to  the  half-way  covenant ; — 492  were  baptized.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  ;  who  received  a  call  to  settle  Oct.  12, 1748, 
and  was  installed  May  17, 1749,  having  been  previously  settled  in  Nottingham,  N.  H.  He 
died  May  18,  1782,  after  a  ministry  of  33  years.  During  this  time,  135  were  admitted  to 
the  church,  and  681  were  baptized.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roby,  who 
was  ordained  Oct.  22d,  1783.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  whose  father  was  the  minister 
•f  that  place.  He  was  dismissed  in  1794,  after  a  ministry  of  11  years.  He  admitted 
S6  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ephriam  Briggs,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  of  Halifax,  who  had  five  sons,  who  were  ministers  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  ordained  in  1796,  and  died  July  22d,  1816,  in  the  20(h  year  of  his  ministry.  He 
admitted  91  members  to  the  church— baptized  849.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stetson 
Raymond,  who  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  ordained  April  9,  1817 ;  4vaa 
dismissed  June  24,  1829,  after  a  ministry  of  13  years.  He  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  107 ;  of  these,  46  were  the  fruits  of  a  revival  in  1817  and  1824 ;  baptized 
156.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Bridgewater.  After  this,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scovel  was  hired  one  year.  The  Rev.  Mr  Fletcher  also  preached  there  some 
Booths.  In  1831,  Rev.  John  F.  Stone  was  hired,  and  labored  two  years.  Eight 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  After  Mr.  Stone,  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  a  graduate  at 
Dartmouth  and  Andover,  labored  about  two  years  during  which  lime  nine  were  admitted 
lo  the  church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell,  the  present  pastor,  was  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
at  Aodover^  was  installed  May  27,  1838.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  there  was  a 
partial  revival,  and  a  much  more  general  one  has  since  been  enjoyed.  Mr.  Rockwell  had 
been  for  some  time  a  chaplain  in  the  navy . 

Sandwich. — The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  as  early  as  1637,  by  a  num* 
W  of  families  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  with  whom  came  the  Rev.  William  Leveridge. 
The  church  was  organized  1638.  Mr.  Leveridge  was  dismissed,  1645.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  was  ordained,  1650,  was  living  in  1694,  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Plymouth  ;  grad* 
oated  at  Harvard,  1685;  ordained,  Nov.  28,  1694  ;  died,  March  IS,  1722,  aged  54.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  of  Cambridge  ;  graduated  Harvard 
University,  1718;  ordained  Sept.  12,  1722  ;  died  Aug.  8,  1746,  aged  44.  Rev.  Abraham 
Williams,  of  Marlborough,  Mass.  was  ordained  June  14,  1749,  died  Aug.  8,  1784,  aged 
SS.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1748.  Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  of  Bridgewater,  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1784  ;  ordained,  April 
18, 1787;  dismissed,  Sept.  5,  1811 ;  now  living.  At  this  time  there  was  much  difficulty 
between  Mr.  Burr  and  a  part  of  his  church  and  society,  he  having  changed  his  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  also  of  experimental  religion.  Mr.  Burr  was  ejected 
from  the  meeting-house,  when  he  went  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  a  great 
najority  of  the  church,  and  opened  a  meeting  in  a  hail  near  by.  Several  ecclesiastical 
cooocils  were  called  to  settle  these  difficulties,  but  without  giving  satisfaction  to  either 

Crty.  Both  claim  to  be  the  First  ctiurch.  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  party 
Idmg  the  meeting-house  were  decreed  to  be  the  First  church,  and  to  hold  the  funds  of 
that  body.  March  17,  1813,  Rev.  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  was  ordained  in  the  old  meet- 
iog-house.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1807  ;  died  Feb.  5,  1833,  aged  46.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  of  Lynn,  who  was  installed  May  1, 1833,  and 
diimiseed  1839«  and  is  now  settled  in  Walpole,  Ms. 

TYtnitarian  Chtwek. — This  church  and  society,  soon  erected  a  new  meeting-house, 
lad  Mr.  Burr  continued  the  pastor  till  1817,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 
ifter  Mr.  Burr's  change  of  views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  experimental  religion,  he 
was  a  very  faithful  and  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed  ;  |K>werful  revivals  of  religion  followed,  and  this  church  have  been  thus  blessed 
itdiflereot  times  sinee.  Mr.  Burr  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  is  now,  in  his 
old  a|;e,  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Government.  The  Rev.  David  L.  Hunn,  of  Long 
Meadow,  succeeded  him,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  25, 1818,  and  dismissed  in  1830 ;  grad- 
Qaled  at  Yale,  1813.  Rev.  Asahel  Cobb,  Abington,  was  ordained  March  13,  1831,  and  is 
tbe  pastor  at  the  present  time.    Graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1823. 

pRonif  CKTOWiv,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township, 
by  this  name,  in  1727.  Mr.  Samuel  Spear,  was  the  first  minister  of  Provincetown,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  little,  however,  is  known  of  him.  He  left,  1741. 
A  Mr.  Green,  and  a  Mr.  Mills  were  employed  to  1769.  The  church  was  organized  in  1769, 
lod  at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Barnstable,  was  ordained  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Parker  continued  his  ministrations  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  April  II,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1768.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone,  of 
Dennis,  son  of  Rew.  Nathan  Stone,  was  installed  Nov.  19, 1817,  and  continued  his  labors 
liti  1817,  wImb  he  was  dismisiad  it  his  own  request,  and  now  lives  in  the  Sute  of  Maine. 
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NOTES   ON   THE   PRECEDING  TABLES. 

Barnstable  Couutt,  Ms. 

BARirsTABLX  CouNTT  was  incorporated  in  1685.  Barnstable  is  the  county  town, 
and  was  incorporated  Sept.  3,  1639,  before  which,  it  belonged  to  the  colony  of  Plymouth. 
It  is  believed  that  a  small  number  of  families,  had  commenced  a  settlement  previous  to 
this  date ;  but  this  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lothrop,  with  a  majority  of  his  church  and  society, 
removed  to  this  town  from  Scituate.  This  church  was  or^^anized  in  London,  in  1616, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Jacob  was  chosen  pastor,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  brotherhood.  He  was 
greatly  instrumental  in  its  ori^ization,  and  his  life  and  character  is  full  of  interest.  He 
bad  been  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  had  left  it  in  consequence  of  its  cor- 
ruptions. It  is  most  probable,  that  under  the  preaching  of  the  Puritans,  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  become  attached  to  their  new  mode  of  wor- 
ship ;  was  desirous  to  bring  together  and  establish  in  a  church  form  and  order,  as  many 
converts  as  possible,  for  edi6caUon,  instruction,  and  enjoyment  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
i;08pel.  Where  he  was  educated,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning,  we  must  believe,  because  the  Puritan  churches,  elected  none  to  this 
high  and  responsible  office,  who  possessed  not  this  qualification,  however  pious.  Pre- 
tIous  to  this,  Mr.  Jacob  fled  from  persecution,  and  went  to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  pastor  of  that  church.  In  1610,  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled,  **  The 
divine  beginning  and  institution  of  Christ's  true,  visible  and  material  church.'*  He 
returned  to  England  and  imparted  to  the  most  learned  Puritans  of  those  times,  his  design 
of  setting  up  a  separate  congregatioo.  Mr.  Jacob,  having  therefore  summoned  several 
of  his  friends  together,  obtained  their  consent  to  unite  in  church  fellowship,  for  enjoying 
the  ordinances  of  Christ  in  the  purest  manner,  and  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first 
independent  Congregational  church  in  England.  Having  observed  a  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  for  a  blessing  upon  their  undertaking,  each  of  them  made  open  confession, 
of  their  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  standing  up  together,  they  joined  hands,' 
and  solemnly  covenanted  with  each  other,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to  walk 
together  in  all  God's  ways  and  ordinances,  according  as  he  had  revealed  in  his  word,  or 
should  further  make  known  to  them.  We  are  not  informed  what  number  composed  the 
first  Congregational  church.  Mr.  Jacob  continued  only  eight  years  their  pastor.  In 
1624,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  persecution  that  raged  against  him  and  the  church, 
be  was  constrained  to  leave  them  and  his  country,  and  come  to  America,  where  he  soon 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Lothrop  became  the  second  Pastor,  1625.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  mentioned 
by  Anthony  Wood,  a  distinguished  historian,  as  having  been  a  celebrated  divine.  He 
was  a  minister  of  the  church  of  England,  held  the  living  of  Egerton  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  Embracing  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  Puritans  respecting  church  govern- 
ment, he  renounced  his  orders,  came  to  London,  and  succeeded  Henry  Jacob.  Being 
chosen  bv  the  church  as  their  Pastor,  he  became  the  second  independent  Congregational 
minbter  in  England.  He  continued  the  duties  of  the  Pastor  of  this  little  church,  preach- 
ing, and  administering  the  ordinances,  until  April,  1632,  when  they  were  discovered  by 
the  Bishop's  servant,  at  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Bamet,  when  forty-two  of  them, 
with  Mr.  Lothrop,  were  apprehended,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined 
two  years,  when  they  were  released  upon  bail,  except  their  Pastor,  for  whom  this  favor 
could  not  be  obtained.  Archbishop  Laud,  having  rejected  every  petition  for  his  liberty, 
he  petitioned  the  King,  who  granted  it,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  leave  the  king- 
dom. He,  therefore,  came  to  New  England  in  1634,  with  thurty-four  of  his  church  and 
congregation,  being  all  he  could  collect  for  this  purpose. 

Thus  the  church  of  Barnstable,  then  in  England,  were  obliged  to  worship  God,  and 
Improve  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  in  a  private  and  secret  way  ;  and  when  discovered 
were  imprisoned,  with  their  Pastor,  for  this  offence.  This  was  the  cause  of  their  emigra- 
tion to  this  country,  where  they  might,  and  have  to  the  present  day,  sat  under  their  own 
Tine  and  fig-tree,  having  none  to  make  them  afraid. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  his  wife  died,  he  having  liberty  to  visit  her 
once  in  ner  sickness.  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  New  England  Memorial,  says,  **  His  children, 
after  the  death  of  their  pother,  repaired  to  the  Bishop  Lambeth,  and  made  known  to 
bim  their  great  distress,  who  showed  compassion,  and  consented  that  their  father  should 
be  released  from  prison." 

Another  circumstance  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  of  Barnstable,  is  worthy  of 
DOte,  and  which  is  but  little  known  at  Oie  present  day.  The  first  Baptist  Society  in  Eng- 
land, spniDg  up  in  this  church.    The  historian  says.  One  of  the  membera  carrying  his 
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child  to  be  baptized,  fome  of  them  insisting  that  it  should  be  baptized,  because  the  other, 
(i.  e.)  infant  baptism,  is  not  valid.  But  when  the  question  was  put,  it  was  carried  in  the 
negative.  Upon  this,  some  of  the  more  rigid,  and  others  who  were  dissatisfied  about  the 
lawfulness  of  infant  baptism,  desired  their  dismission,  which  was  granted  them.  Mr. 
Jaeie,  a  man  of  respectability  and  learning,  became  the  minister  of  the  Seceders,and  the 
two  churches  continued  to  commune  together.  This  was  no  doubt  previous  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Mr.  Lothrop  and  his  church,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Lothrop'e 
church  were  collected  together,  and  had  the  ordinances  administered  to  them  in  Eng- 
land, after  their  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Lothrop  was,  according  to  JWa/,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Morton,  who  knew  him  well,  says,  **  he  was  a  man  of  ao 
humble  and  broken  heart  and  spirit,  lively  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word  of  God,  stu- 
dious of  peace,  furnished  with  godly  contentment,  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the 
cause  and  church  of  Christ.*'  He  hrmly  believed  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  divine 
grace.  He  came  from  England  with  the  greater  part  of  his  church  in  1634,  and  settled 
in  Scituate,  was  installed  over  them  and  others  who  united  with  them.  In  1639,  he,  with 
a  majority  of  his  people,  removed  to  Barnstable,  and  commenced  its  setUement.  The 
members  of  the  church  who  came  with  him,  were 

Anthony  Annable,  Edward  Fitzrandal, 

Henry  Cobb,  William  Casely, 

Isaac  Robinson,  Robert  Linnett, 

James  Cudworth,  Thomas  Diuimock, 

Samuel  Fuller,  Henry  Ewell, 

John  Cooper,  William  Crocker, 

Henry  Rowley,  Robert  Shelley, 

George  Lewis,  Isaac  Wells, 

Benjamin  Lurabard,  Edtvard  Caseley, 

Henry  Bourne,  1640     William  Parker, 

Samuel  Hinklcy,  1649    John  Allen. 

Twenty-two,  besides  the  Pastor,  their  wives,  children,  and  no  doubt  some  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  place  where  they  met  to  transact  the  civil  business  of  the  town,  and 
bold  public  worship,  was,  tradition  says,  near  a  great  rock  in  the  highway,  of  the  theQ 
inhabited  part  of  tlie  town.  It  is  still  extant,  and  well  known.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  the  place  where  the  first  sermon  was  preached,  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
were  administered — where  the  soul  of  the  stranger  in  the  land  first  eat  of  the  bread  of 
life ;  and  the  baptismal  font  was  opened  for  the  infant,  and  the  man  of  mature  age. 
There,  the  tear  of  penitence  first  stained  the  ground,  and  the  voice  of  mercy  was  heard* 
'  Son,  daughter,  be  of  good  cheer,  for  thy  sins  are  forgiven.'  There,  the  solemn  reso- 
lution was  taken,  to  spread  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  of  the  land.  How  long 
they  worshiped  at  this  place,  or  when  the  first  meeting-hou^e  was  erected,  cannot  t>e 
ascertained,  or  the  exact  spot  on  which  it  was  located.  The  only  record  made  by  Mr. 
Lothrop,  and  which  is  handed  down  to  this  day,  is  of  the  persons  whom  he  baptized  after 
he  came  to  this  town,  viz.  153. 

Four  sons  came  with  Mr.  Lothrop  from  England,  and  two  were  bom  here  of  his  2d 
wife.  Thomas  settled  in  Barnstable,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  talents ;  and  from  him 
descended  the  distinguished  families  of  this  name  in  Plymouth.  Samuel  settled  in  Nor- 
wich, Ct.,  and  from  him  descended  the  numerous  families  in  that  State,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  in  the  county  of  Hampden,  Mass.  of  which  was  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Lothrop, 
of  West  Springfield, — father  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Lothrop.  From  Joseph,  Barnabas  and 
John,  the  Lothrops  of  Barnstable,  and  from  Benjamin,  those  of  Essex  county  descended. 

Mr.  Ix>throp  died  Nov.  8, 1653,  in  the  14th  year  of  hi«  uiinisiry  here,  having  been  Pastor 
of  the  church  28  years.  Mr.  Lothrop  is  spoken  of  in  the  early  histories  of  this  country, 
as  distinguished  for  his  talents,  learning,  piety  and  zeal.  Says  one,  **  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
distinguished  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Barnstable,  died  this  year."  And  Mather,  in  hia 
Magnalia,  ranks  him  among  the  first  divines  of  his  day. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained,  what  number  of  members  were  in  the  church  at  this  time, 
but  there  are  circumstances,  which  lead  to  the  belief,  that  there  were  about  one  hundred. 
In  the  time  of  Mr.  Lothrop's  ministry,  there  was  a  considerable  revival  of  religion,  and 
many  were  added  to  the  church. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lothrop,  in  1658,  the  church  were  destitute  of  a  Pastor  ten 

Jears,  during  which  time  they  were  supplied  by  Mr.  John  Mayo,  of  Eastham,  as  a  teacher, 
n  1663,  they  made  choice  of  Rev.  Thomas  Walley,  who  was  ordained  the  same  year,  as 
Pastor.  His  native  place  cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  where  he  was  educated.  Mr.  Wal- 
ley is  eeTeral  times  mentioned  by  historians  of  that  day,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  talents, 
learning  and  pietv.  In  the  records  of  the  Barnstable  church,  it  is  said,  **  The  Lord  was 
pleatea  to  mMe  him  «  bleaaed  peace-maker,  tod  improved  him  in  the  work  of  hie  boute 
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h«re,  till  March  28, 1678,  being  Lord'f  day  morning,  about  forenoon-meetinff-time,  and 
then  he  called  him  out  of  bis  earthly  tabernacle,  ioto  that  house  not  made  with  hands." 
His  ministry  continued  fifteen  years,  during  which,  the  number  admitted  to  (he  church 
was  74,  and  (he  baptisms  administered,  172.  There  are  several  cases  of  discipline  record- 
ed, which  shows,  that  the  Pastor  and  church  were  not  neglectful  of  this  duty.  During 
this  time  the  small  pox  raged  in  the  town,  and  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  were  observed,  to 
seek  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  this  great  evil.  At  this  time  a  solemn  and  full  charge 
was  given  to  those  who  were  chosen  deacons  of  the  church,  on  their  induction  into  this 
office. 

The  next  Pastor  of  the  church,  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  of  Hadley,  who  gave  him  the  charge  at  his  ordination.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  the  fellowship  of  the  churches 
expressed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shores,  of  Taunton.  This  was  five  years  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Walley,  1683.  Mr.  Russell  died  Feb.  2d,  1711,  having  labored  with  them  in  building  the 
house  of  the  Lord  28  years.  Mr.  Russell  graduated  at  Harvard,  1675.  Dr.  Chauncy 
calls  him  an  eminent  and  worthy  man.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moody,  of 
Portsmouth.  He  was  a  pious  and  learned  divine,  and  God  was  pleased  to  answer  his 
prayers,  and  crown  his  labors  with  good  success.  One  hundred  and  seventy-one  were 
added  to  the  church,  during  his  ministry,  and  he  administered  baptism  to  452  persons. 
Good  and  wholesome  discipline  was  observed  in  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
■on.  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell,  as  minister  of  the  Barnstable  church,  who  was  ordained  in 
1712.  After  having  labored  here  forty-seven  years,  he  died  Sept.  10th,  1759,  at  (he  age 
of  70.  He  married  the  sister  of  Col.  James  Otis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  civilian  of 
Barnstable,  and  father  of  James  Otis,  the  patriot.  Mr.  Russell,  like  his  father,  was  a 
man  of  early  piety  and  good  talents,  and  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. He  labored  long  and  faithfully  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  had  many 
aouls,  as  the  seals  of  his  ministry,  and  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing.  The  number  added  to 
the  church  was  242.    Baptisms  563. 

In  1716,  a  movement  was  made  by  some  of  the  church  and  society,  to  divide  the  town 
into  two  Precints,  but  it  was  opposed  by  others.  This  was  soon  settled  by  a  council,  who 
advised  to  it,  and  in  1719,  the  people  of  the  east  and  west  parts  of  the  town,  having:  built 
meeting-houses,  and  the  choice  being  given  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  chose  the  west  Parish, 
and  preached  in  the  west  meeting-house  for  the  first  time,  Thank«giviug  day  of  that 
year.  He  held  the  records  of  the  church,  and  continued  his  ministry,  without  a  new 
organization,  while  the  members  of  the  east  part,  sixty-four  in  number,  were,  by  their 
own  request,  regularly  constituted  as  a  church,  by  a  council  called  for  that  purpose. 

In  1759,  the  original  church  became  destitute  of  a  Pastor  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Cakes  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater,  was  unanimously  called,  by  the  church  and  parisih,  to 
settle  with  them,  as  their  Pastor,  and  was  ordained  in  August,  1760,  and  died  Feb.  II, 
1807.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of  Bridgewater — had  three  brothers,  two 
of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel — Rev.  Bezaleel  Shaw,  of  Nantucket,  and  Rev.  John 
Shaw,  of  Haverhill.  The  other  brother  was  a  physician.  But  two  of  his  family  still 
remain.  Honorable  Lemuel  Shaw  of  Boston,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Temperance  Blish,  wife  of  Maj.  Joseph  Blish,  of  Barnstable. 
Mr.  Shaw  was  a  man  of  good  talents  and  learning,  and  greatly  devoted  to  bis  holy  calling. 
He  indulged  but  little  care  for  worldly  things,  was  truly  orthodox  in  his  faith,  faithful  in 
his  preaching,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
wrote  more  sermons,  than  almost  any  other  clergyman  of  his  day.  There  were  added  to 
the  church,  during  his  ministry,  240 — ^and  866  were  baptized.  On  the  whole,  his  minis- 
try seems  to  have  been  more  happy  and  successful,  than  that  of  many  others  in  his,  or 
la  the  present  day.  He  preached  faithfully  and  plainly,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
Inculcated  experimental  and  practical  religion  ;  and  was  highly  respected  and  beloved  by 
bis  people.  His  ministry  continued  till  1807,  when  the  church  and  society  were  again 
left  without  a  pastor  by  his  death. 

Mr.  Allen,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  heard,  and  called  to  settle  over 
them,  but  declined.  After  which,  Mr.  Timothy  Davis  was  heard,  but  declined.  Mr. 
JEnoch  Pratt,  was  then  heard,  and  was  unanimously  called  to  settle,  by  the  church  and 
aoeiety.  After  due  deliberation  and  prayer,  he  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  Oct. 
2d»  1807.  He  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  in  1835 ;  was  their  settled  pastor  28 
years.  During  his  ministry,  there  were  added  to  the  church,  292—380  baptisms.  This 
nas  been  among  the  largest  churches  and  societies  in  the  State.  Mr.  Pratt,  hopefully 
experienced  religion  four  years  after  his  settlement 

In  1836,  Rev.  Alfred  Greenwood,  of  Boston,  was  called  and  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church— and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  Mr.  Greenwood  had  been  a  number  of  years  a 
missionary  at  the  West. 

In  1840,  Rev.  Thomas  Riggs  was  ordained,  and  is  still  there.  Mr.  Riggt  was  previ- 
ously settled  in  Gray,  Me.,  5  years,  and  in  Westmoreland,  N.  U.,  8  years. 

There  have  been  several  revivals  of  religion— at  in  I8II-IS9  and  especially  in  1819  and 
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20 — wbeQ  more  than  one  hundred  hopefully  experienced  religion,  end  were  added  to  th» 
church. 

The  whole  number  of  members  o(  the  church  from  the  first,  is  1,292.  Present  num- 
ber, 150.     Wliole  number  of  baptisms,  2,086. 

Second  Church  in  BanutabJe. — This  church  was  organized  May  12, 1725.  That  part 
of  the  old  church,  residing  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  having  resolved  (or  their  greater 
couvenience,  to  build  a  meeting-house,  asked  a  dismission  and  recommendation  tor  that 
purpose,  which  was  cheerfully  granted  ;  and  aAcr  hearing  a  number  of  candidates,  gave 
a  unatiimous  call  to  Mr.  Joseph  Green,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather's  church.  He  was  highly  recommended  by  them,  as  a  young  man  of  good 
talents,  and  distinguished  piety.  He  was  ordained  on  the  same  day  that  the  church  was 
gathered.  Mr.  Green  was  of  the  same  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  those  of  hie 
own  time.  The  covenant  entered  into  by  the  church,  was  evangelical ;  embracing  the 
doctrines  of  grace  thoroughly.  The  number  of  members,  who  composed  this  church, 
were  22  malei^,  and  about  40  females.  Mr.  Green  continued  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
labors,  as  pastor  of  the  church,  56  .years,  when  he  died,  and  is  the  only  minister  who 
spent  hi.H  whole  life  with  them. 

April  10, 1771,  Mr.  Timothy  Hilliard,  was  ordained  as  his  successor.  He  was  dismissed 
at  his  own  request,  April  30th,  1783,  and  was  afterwards  settled  as  pastor  of  the  1st 
Church  in  Cambridge.  Mr.  Hilliard  was  a  man  of  talents,  and  ardently  devoted  to  his 
holy  c;)lling.  He  was  succeeded  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  John  Mellen,  who  was  ordained 
Nov.  12, 1783,  and  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request,  Nov.  3,  1800.  Mr.  Mellen  was 
much  respected,  and  ardently  beloved  by  his  church  and  people — his  example  was 
highly  exemplary,  and  his  labors  were  successful.  He  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death,  but  was  never  afterwards  settled.  Mr.  Jotham  Waterman  was 
ordained  Sept.  30th,  1801,  and  was  dismissed  by  council,  and  his  authority  to  preach 
taken  from  him,  July  13,  1815.  Mr.  Waterman*s  course  was  irregular,  and  his  example 
such,  as  prevented  any  usefulness  of  which  he  might  otherwise  have  been  the  instrument 
to  that  people.  He  died  suddenly  in  Nantucket,  while  engaged  in  leaching  a  school.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hayward,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  8,  1815,  and  was  dis- 
inissed,  at  his  own  request,  by  vote  of  the  church,  Nov.  29,  1818.  Mr.  Hayward  was  a 
man  of  good  talents  and  considerable  learning,  and  set  a  good  example.  He  removed 
back  to  his  native  place,  and  after  supplying  some  of  the  vacant  pulpits  in  that  vicinity  a 
few  years,  died  there.  Mr.  Edmund  Q.  Sewall  succeeded,  a  son  of  Judge  Sewall,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  ordained  Dec.  22,  1819,  and  at  his  request,  was  dismissed 
by  vote  of  the  church,  July  21, 1822.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at 
Scituate  harbor.  Mr.  Sewall  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersey,  who  was  ordained 
Oct.  6,  1824,  and  at  his  own  request  dismissed,  by  vote  of  the  church,  April  1st,  1835, 
and  now  resides  in  Hingham,  as  a  merchant.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Georgo  W. 
Woodward,  ordained  Sept.  27,  1837,  and  dismissed  September,  1839.  They  are  now 
without  a  settled  pastor. 

Eastham. — This  town  began  to  be  settled  in  1644,  and  was  incorporated  in  1646,  at 
which  time  the  church  was  organized.  Thomas  Prince,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of 
the  colony,  was  for  some  years  tlie  leader  of  this  settlement,  and  principal  founder  of  the 
church.  The  people  of  this  town,  were  not  supposed  able  to  support  a  settled  minister 
until  1675.  John  Mayo,  of  Boston,  born  in  England,  labored  with  them  in  the  ministry* 
previous  to  this  time,  as  a  teacher.  In  1675,  Rev.  Samuel  Treat  was  ordained  as  their 
pastor.  He  was  bom  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1672.  He  was 
a  great  and  ^ood  man ;  a  faithful  and  untiring  preacher  of  the  gospel,  both  to  his  own 
people,  and  the  Indians  who  surrounded  him.  The  following  inscription  Is  found  on  his 
tomb  stone  in  this  town.  <*  Here  lies  the  body  of  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Trkat,  the  pious  and  faithful  pastor  of  this  church,  who  after  a  very  zealous  discharge 
of  his  ministry  for  the  space  of  45  years,  and  laborious  travail  for  the  souls  of  the  Indiaa 
natives,  fell  asleep  in  Christ,  March  the  18,  1716,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age."  Mr. 
Treat  was  able,  both  to  read  and  write  the  Indian  language,  with  the  greatest  facility. 
In  1693,  there  were  within  the  limits  of  Eastham,  505  Indians,  to  whom  this  venerable 
man  preached  the  gospel,  and  taught  them  to  read  it.  Among  them  he  gathered  a  church, 
and  many  of  them  were  worthy  members  of  it.  They  loved  and  respected  him  as  ft 
father.  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Eliot's  fellow  laborer,  "  We  love 
the  most  active  Mr.  Samuel  Treat,  laying  out  himself  to  save  his  generation."  He  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  holy  man — beloved  in  life,  and  greatly 
lamented  in  death,  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  his  own  people,  and  the  natives  to 
whom  he  ministered.  Mr.  Treat  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Oriborn,  who  was 
educated  at  the  Univer.«ity  of  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  in  1718,  and  the  next  year, 
the  church  being  divided,  Mr.  Osborn  removed  into  the  south  part  of  the  township. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  who  in  1720.  was  ordained  over  th« 
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cburch  that  Temained.  He  died  1746,  aji^ed  51.  He  was  saceeeded  by  ReT.  Edward 
Cheever,  who  was  ordained  1751,  died  1794,  aged  7S.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Phi« 
lander  Shaw,  who  was  ordained  in  1795.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Wni.  Shaw,  the 
late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marshfield — his  grand-father,  was  the  Rev.  John  Shaw,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  had  four  sons,  three  of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
other  was  a  physician.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  Oalces  Shaw,  of  Barnstable,  was  the  father 
of  our  present  Chief  Justice.  Mr.  Shaw  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  this  people,  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  1838,  a  period  a  little  more  than  41  years.  In  the  winter  of '87 
and  *3d  he  represented  the  town  of  Eastham  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  After  his  dis- 
missal from  his  pastoral  charge,  he  did  not  abandon  the  sacred  office,  but  preached  occa- 
sionally, and  with  acceptance,  in  his  own  and  the  neighboring  parishes.  As  a  preacher, 
his  voice  was  strong,  and  his  articulation  clear  and  distinct.  His  sermons  were  evangeli- 
cal, and  rich  in  thought.  His  last  illness  was  attended  with  triumphant  faith  in  his  Re- 
deemer. **  I  once  thought  or  feared,'*  said  he,  **  that  when  I  came  to  my  journey's  end,  I 
should  be  down  in  the  valley,  but  instead  of  that,  I  am  on  Mount  Pisgah,  looking  into  the 

K remised  land,  and  waiting  my  departure."  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt,  who 
ibored  with  them  as  a  supply,  about  six  months.  Rev.  Daniel  H.  Babcock  was  ordained 
November,  1839,  and  was  dismissed  in  1840.  The  same  year,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Hardy, 
late  of  South  Wellfleet,  was  employed  as  a  supply,  and  still  continues  with  them.  There 
have  been  revivals  of  religion  in  this  town,  but  how  many  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
under  each  minister,  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  records  are  to  be  found. 

ORLXAifs. — This  town  was  formerly  the  south  part  of  Eastham,  and  was  incorporated 
Into  a  township  of  this  name,  in  1797.  Mr.  Samuel  Osborn,  who  was  ordained  at  East- 
ham in  1718,  was  the  first  minister  of  this  place,  removing  here  the  next  year,  1719. 
Whether  this  branch  of  the  church  in  Eastham,  was  organized  here,  afler  the  separation, 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  the  number  that  composed  it  at  that  time.  Mr.  Ozburn  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  by  intro- 
dacing  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  by  setting  them  the  example  of  industry 
and  economy.  He  continued  about  20  years,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  account  of  the 
laxity  of  his  religious  sentiments,  having  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius.  From 
this  place,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  kept  a  private  Grammar  school,  and  died 
near  one  hundred  years  old.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  who  was 
ordained  in  1739,  and  died  in  1772.  On  his  tombstone  is  found  the  following  inscription, 
'*  Here  lies  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker,  the  pious,  faithful,  and  respected  pastor  of  the  church 
in  this  town,  who,  willing  rather  to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  prei>eiit  with  the 
Lord,  died  March  the  2d,  1772,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of 
his  ministry."  He  was  succeeded,  the  same  year,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Bascom,  who 
was  then  ordained — 1772.  Mr.  Bascom  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Ct.,  1740 — died  March 
8th,  1807,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  S5th  of  his  ministry.  **  He  was  richly  endow- 
ed with  ministerial  graces,  fervent  in  prayer,  in  doctrine  evangelical,  in  warning  faithful, 
in  administering  consolation  affectionate,  instant  in  season,  and  in  success  abundant."  At 
the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  the  number  of  members  of  the  church  was  183,  and 
236  were  added  by  him.  Mr.  Bascom,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Johnson,  of 
Bridgewater,  who  was  ordained  May  11, 1808.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church 
20  years,  and  then  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  believing  that  it  was  not  best  for  him  to 
continue  any  longer.  He  was  a  pious,  judicious  and  faithful  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
When  he  was  settled,  he  was  a  Unitarian,  but  was  soon  convinced  of  the  error,  and  was 
hopefully  converted.  During  his  ministry  there  were  revivals,  and  150  were  added  to 
the  church.  Since  his  dismission  from  this  people,  he  has  been  preaching,  with  good 
acceptance  and  success,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  After  the  dismis- 
sion of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1828,  they  were  without  a  settled  minister  till  1835 ;  during  which 
time  they  were  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Turner,  Scovel,  Bartly  and  Boyter;  all  of 
whom  were  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  during  this  time  50  were  admitted  to  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Stillman  Pratt  was  ordained  pastor  over  this  church,  April  22,  1835, 
and  was  dismissed  after  four  years  faithful  and  successful  labor  among  them,  in  which 
time  70  were  added  to  the  church.  He  is  now  preaching  in  South  Adams,  Mass.  The 
present  minister,  the  Rev.  Jacob  White,  has  been  with  them  nearly  a  year,  and  will  pro- 
bably soon  become  their  regular  pastor. 

Marshpeb. — The  plantation  of  Marslipee,  contains  almost  the  only  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  native  race  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  an  ancient  and  valuable  location,  appropriated 
to  the  Indians.^  In  addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  government,  it  has  been  favored  with 
a  continued  enjoyment  of  a  regular  ministry,  under  men  of  eminent  piety  and  worth. 
The  first  pastor  of  the  place  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Bourne,  who  gathered  the  church,  and 
was  ordained  over  them  in  the  year  1670.  The  celebrated  Eliot,  distinguished  for 
DDwetried  exertions  In  christianizing  the  Indians,  assisted  oo  the  occasion.    Mr.  Bourne 
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died  in  1685.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Simon  Popmanet,  one  of  the  natives.  AAer  hia 
death,  io  1726,  the  Kev.  Joseph  Bourne,  son  of  the  first  minister  of  the  plantation,  was 
ordained  in  1729.  He  re^ti^ned  his  mission  in  1742.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
1722.  The  sacred  olfice  was  then  filled  by  Solomon  Briant,  one  of  the  Indians,  who 
coniinued  his  labors  for  thirteen  years.  These  Indians  preached  to  their  brethren  in 
their  own  language.  The  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  was  installed  over  this  church  in  {758, 
and  continued  in  faithful  adherence  to  this  obscure  but  useful  service,  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  died,  Oct.  3d,  1807,  aged  80.  Mr.  Hawley  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale,  in  1749.  He  was  for  some  time  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  a  time  a  Chaplain  in  the  army,  during  the 
French  war.  The  proprietors  of  the  plantation  of  Marshpee,  are  much  indebted  to  him 
for  Ills  ministerial  labors,  and  hi4  well  directed  exertions,  for  the  secure  establishment  of 
their  civil  interests ;  he  faithfully  pursued  his  course,  admidst  many  perplexities,  which 
would  have  batfled  common  minds.  Mr.  Hawley  and  his  predecessors  were  supported 
priocipally  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  England  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  amongf 
the  Indians  in  North  America,  under  the  agency  of  their  Connuissioners  in  Boston.  The 
present  missionary.  Rev.  Phineas  Fish,  succeeded  Mr.  Haw  lev,  and  was  ordained  Sept. 
18,  1812,  by  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College,  as  trustees  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  gospel  among  the  Indians,  given  by  the  last  will  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams,  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Fish  has  also  in  charge  a  small  settle- 
ment  of  Indians  at  Herring  Pond,  between  Plymouth  and  Sandwich.  Mr.  Fish,  when 
ordained,  was  a  Unitarian,  but  in  a  few  years  became  convinced  of  the  error,  and  of  his 
own  personal  need  of  a  change  of  heart,  which  he  had  reason  to  believe,  he  hopefully 
experienced.  His  mini.ttry  has  been  peaceful  and  successful,  until  a  few  years  past,  since 
which  it  has  been  interrupted  by  a  pait  of  the  Indians  on  the  plantation,  who  are  Baptists, 
and  have  violently  ejected  him  from  the  meeting-house.  He  still  preaches  in  the  school- 
houses,  to  those  of  his  own  denomination,  and  over  whom  he  was  settled,  and  is  much 
respected  and  beloved  by  them. 

WcLLrLXST. — The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  built  before  the  year  1720. 
They  had  preaching  for  more  than  ten  years,  by  four  different  ministers,  one  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Josiah  Oakes,  before  the  church  was  organized,  which  was  in  1730,  when  Mr. 
Isaiah  Lewis  was  ordained.  At  that  time  the  church  had  59  male  members.  Mr.  Lewis 
continued  in  the  ministry  55  years— during  which  time  219  were  added  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Air.  Levi  Whitman,  ordained  in  April,  1785,  as  colleague  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  continued  till  April,  1808,  when  he  was  dismisied,  during  which  time  33 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Timothy  Davis,  who  was  ordain- 
ed Nov.  16, 180S,  and  was  dismissed  April,  1830,  at  his  own  request ;  during  his  ministry 
160  were  added.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Stephen  Bailey,  who  commenced  his  labors 
March,  1830,  and  was  dismissed,  at  his  request,  in  1838  ;  added  132.  This  year  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Merrill  commenced  his  labors,  and  continued  about  one  year.  Feb.  1840,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Adams  was  ordained  ;  dismissed  1841. 

TAtf  Second  Church  was  organized  Dec.  4,  1833.  They  have  had  no  ordained  pastor 
orer  them  until  the  present  year.  They  have  been  supplied  by  a  succession  of  ministers. 
Rev.  Timothy  Davis,  six  months ;  Rev.  John  Orcutt,  two  years ;  Rev.  E.  Pratt,  nine 
months;  Rev.  Isaac  Jones,  three  months:  Rev.  S.  Hardy,  three  years;  Rev.  Wooster 
Willey,  ten  months ;  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Bassett  is  now  the  pastor  of  this  church.  He  was 
ordained  May  6,  1842.  Present  number  of  the  church,  155.  They  have  enjoyed  revi- 
vals of  religion  at  different  times. 

Falmodth,  was  incorporated  in  1686.  Mr.  Samue)  Shiverick  labored  in  this  place 
as  a  minister,  previous  to  1700.  In  1708,  Oct.  10,  the  following  persons, signifying  their 
desire  to  the  church  in  Barnstable  to  be  dismissed  to  the  work  of  gathering  into  a  church 
estate  in  Falmouth,  the  church  voted,  that  according  to  their  best  observation,  their  con- 
versation having  been  agreeable,  we  do,  therefore,  recommend  them  to  the  great  and 
good  work  of  forming  a  church,  which  they  are  upon,  and  therein  unto  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  commend  them. 


Samnel  Shiverick,  Sen., 
John  Robinson,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
John  Davis,  and  Hannah  his  wife, 
Moses  Hatch,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Thomas  Parker,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
Joseph  Parker,  and  Mercy  his  wife, 
Aaron  Rowley,  and  Mary  his  wife. 

Records  of  Barnstable  Church. 


Amy,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Hatch, 
Ellis,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Hatch, 
Mary,  the  wife  of  William  Johnson, 
Hannah,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Lewis, 
Lidia,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Hatch, 
Bethia,  the  wife  of  Joseph  Robinson. 

Amen. 
Jonathan  Russell,  Pastor, 

with  consent  of  the  brethren. 


The  above  lived  in  Falmouth. 
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The  above  date»  wm  about  the  time  that  the  church  waa  organized.  Mr.  Shiverick 
graduated  at  Harvard,  I70S.  In  1707,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Metcalf,  who 
was  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  chosen  minister ;  he  died  in  1723,  having  been 
pastor  16  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Josiah  Marshall,  who  labored  for  7  years, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  June  30,  1730.  It  is  believed  that  neither  of  the  above  minis- 
ters were  ordained  over  this  church. 

Nov.  24, 1731,  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church,  and  with  his 
ministry  the  regular  church  records  commence.  Mr.  Palmer's  ministry  was  continued 
45  years.  Two  hundred  and  five  persons  were  added  to  the  church  under  his  labors ; 
he  died  April,  1775,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  faithful  and  laborious  minis- 
ter, much  beloved  and  re.«pected  by  his  people.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  who  was  ordained  October,  1775,  and  dismissed  in  July,  1778.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  ministry.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  addition  was  made  to  the  church. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Mann,  who  was  ordained  Jan.  19,  1780.  During 
the  eight  years  of  his  ministry,  29  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  He  died  April  2d, 
1789,  in  the  30lh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Lincoln,  who 
was  ordained  Feb.  3d,  1790 — his  ministry  continued  33  years,  and  he  was  dismissed  Nov. 
26,  1823,  during  which,  411  were  received  into  the  church.  In  the  former  part  of  Mr. 
IJncolu's  ministry,  his  religious  sentiments  were  lax  and  Arrainian ;  but  in  about  the  year 
1811,  a  great  change  took  place  in  his  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  his 
own  heart ;  after  which  he  was  a  very  plain  and  pungent  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  and  experimental  religion,  and  great  were  the  effects  on  the  minds  and  hearts  ef 
bis  people — revivals  of  religion  were  frequent  and  powerful.  After  his  dismission,  he 
preached  for  a  time  in  Dartmouth,  but  has  for  a  number  of  years  retired  from  the  pulpit, 
by  reason  of  age,  and  resides  with  his  children  in  Nantucket.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  who  was  ordained  June  9, 1824,  and  dismissed  Sept.  19, 1833. 
During  his  ministry  of  nine  years,  107  were  received  into  the  church.  Mr.  Woodbury 
was  a  laborious  and  faithful  preacher,  and  God  blessed  his  labors,  so  that  revivals  were 
enjoyed  ;  he  is  now  settled  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Josiah  Bent, 
who  was  installed  Feb.  6,  1834,  and  dismissed  Feb.  22,  18.37;  in  which  time,  59  were 
added.  Mr.  Bent  had  been  previously  settled  in  Weymouth,  and  after  leaving  Falmouth, 
in  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Hooker,  who  was  installed  in  1838 ;  under  whose  ministry  20  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  church.     Whole  number  admitted,  831. 

The  Second  Congregational  Churchy  Falmouth,  was  organized  June  20,  1821.  Mr. 
Silas  Shores  was  ordained  July  31,  1822,  and  was  dismissed  June  17,  1828.  Mr.  Shores 
had  not  the  privilege  of  a  college  education,  but  was  an  active  and  useful  minister,  and 
the  Lord  blessed  his  labors.  This  church,  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  First  church, 
after  Mr.  Shores,  united  with  them  again,  and  hired  two  ministers  together,  until  April 
22, 1835,  when  they  separated,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Davis, late  of  Wellfleet,  was  installed, 
July,  1836,  and  was  dismissed,  1838 ;  when  Rev.  William  Harlow,  was  employed  two 
years.  In  Oct.  15, 1840,  the  Rev.  James  D.  Lewis,  the  present  incumbent,  was  engaged, 
and  is  still  with  them.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ordained  over  the  church  in  North  Reading,  June, 
1884,  and  was  dismissed,  April,  1836  ;  since  which,  till  1840,  he  has  had  charge  of  a  female 
•eminary  In  the  State  of  New  York.  This  church  and  society  has  recently  received,  by 
the  will  of  Mr.  Shubael  Lawrence,  $10,000  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  besides  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  rebuild  their  meeting-house. 

The  Third  Church  in  Falmouth,  was  organized  in  1833,  composed  of  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  churches,  residing  in  that  part  of  the  town.  They  have  had  but  one 
settled  pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  Jewett,  who  was  installed  Aug.  21, 1833,  and  remained  but 
one  year.  Mr.  Jewett  was  ordained  over  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Scituate,  in  July, 
1826 ;  dismissed,  1833.  He  had  previously  been  settled  at  Fairhaven.  He  died  at  Sa- 
lem in  1841.  After  Mr.  Jewett,  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan  supplied  one  year  and  a  half,  un- 
der whose  ministry,  in  1835,  a  powerful  work  of  grace  was  enjoyed,  by  which  the  church 
waa  increased,  and  in  1836,  the  same  blessing  waa  mercifully  granted  them.  Mr.  Tap- 
pan  Is  now  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Marshfield.  The  Kev.  Gideon  Dana,  supplied 
one  year.  After  whom  the  Rev.  John  Pike  supplied  three  years,  but  was  not  installed. 
Under  his  ministry,  there  was  some  special  attention  ;  he  is  now  settled  over  the  church 
in  Rowley.    The  Rev.  C.  C.  Beaman  is  now  supplying  them. 

Chatham. — The  Congregational  Church  in  this  town  was  organized,  and  its  first 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lord,  was  ordained  by  a  council  convened  June  15,  1720.  The 
number  of  male  members  was  seven.  The  pastor  elect  preached  the  ordination  sermon, 
and  as  the  church  was  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  half  way  covenant,  two  of  the  mem- 
bers dissented  from  the  provision,  but  expressed  their  assent  to  the  rest  of  the  creed.  Mr. 
Lord's  native  place  is  not  known ;  he  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  seems  to  have  been 
^  rigid  difciplinariaD,  ezteoding  the  watch  and  cenaoref  of  the  church  to  the  baptized 
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children.  Mr.  Lord  died,  1748,  after  a  ministry  of  28  years,  during  which,  143  were 
admitted  to  full  communion,  and  13  to  the  half-way  covenant ;— 492  were  baptized.  He 
was  aucceeded  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Emery  ;  who  received  a  call  to  settle  Oct.  12, 1748, 
and  was  Installed  May  17, 1749,  having  been  previously  settled  in  Nottingham,  N.  H.  He 
died  May  18,  1782,  after  a  ministry  of  33  years.  During  this  time,  135  were  admitted  to 
the  church,  and  681  were  baptized.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roby,  who 
was  ordained  Oct.  22d,  1783.  He  was  a  native  of  Lynn,  whose  father  was  the  minister 
of  tliat  place.  He  was  dismissed  in  1794,  after  a  ministry  of  11  years.  He  admitted 
66  to  the  church.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ephriam  Briggs,  who  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Briggs  of  Halifax,  who  had  five  sons,  who  were  miniiiters  of  the  gospel.  He 
was  ordained  in  1796,  and  died  July  22d,  1816,  in  the  20ih  year  of  his  ministry.  He 
admitted  91  members  to  the  church — baptized  849.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stetson 
Raymond,  who  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and  ordained  April  9,  1817;  ^vas 
dismissed  June  24,  1829,  after  a  ministry  of  13  years.  He  admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  church,  107;  of  these,  46  were  the  fruits  of  a  revival  in  1817  and  1824;  baptized 
156.  He  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Trinitarian  church  in  Bridge  water.  After  this,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Scovel  was  hired  one  year.  The  Rev.  Mr  Fletcher  also  preached  there  some 
months.  In  1831,  Rev.  John  F.  Stone  was  hired,  and  labored  two  years.  Eight 
were  admitted  to  the  church.  After  Mr.  Stone,  Rev.  John  A.  Vinton,  a  graduate  at 
Dartmouth  and  Andover,  IatK>red  about  two  years  during  which  time  nine  were  admitted 
to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Charles  Rockwell,  the  present  pastor,  was  graduated  at  Yale,  and 
at  Andover;  was  installed  May  27,  1838.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840,  there  was  a 
partial  revival,  aiid  a  much  more  general  one  has  since  been  enjoyed.  Mr.  Rockwell  had 
been  for  some  time  a  chaplain  in  the  navy . 

Sahdwich. — The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced  as  early  as  1637,  by  a  num« 
ber  of  families  from  Saugus  or  Lynn,  with  whom  came  the  Rev.  William  Leveridge. 
The  church  was  organized  1638.  Mr.  Leveridge  was  dismissed,  1645.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  John  Smith,  who  was  ordained,  1650,  was  living  in  1694,  but  the  time  of 
his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Roland  Cotton,  of  Plymouth  ;  grad* 
uated  at  Harvard,  1685;  ordained,  Nov.  28,  1694  ;  died,  March  IS,  1722,  aged  54.  Mr. 
Cotton  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  of  Cambridge  ;  graduated  Harvard 
University,  1718;  ordained  Sept.  12,  1722  ;  died  Aug.  8,  1746,  aged  44.  Rev.  Abraham 
Williams,  of  Marlborough,  Mass.  was  ordained  June  14,  1749,  died  Aug.  8,  1784,  aged 
58.  Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1748.  Mr.  Williams  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Jonathan  Burr,  of  Bridgewater,  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1784;  ordained,  April 
18, 1787;  dismissed,  Sept.  5,  1811;  now  living.  At  this  time  there  was  much  difficulty 
between  Mr.  Burr  and  a  part  of  his  church  and  society,  he  having  changed  his  views  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  also  of  experimental  religion.  Mr.  Burr  was  ejected 
from  the  meeting  house,  when  he  went  with  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and  a  great 
najority  of  the  church,  and  opened  a  meeting  in  a  hall  near  by.  Several  ecclesiastical 
couQcils  were  called  to  settle  these  difficulties,  but  without  giving  satisfaction  to  either 
party.  Both  claim  to  be  the  First  ehurcli.  By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  party 
nolding  the  meeting-house  were  decreed  to  be  the  First  church,  and  to  hold  the  funds  of 
that  body.  March  17,  1813,  Rev.  Ezra  Shaw  Goodwin,  was  ordained  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house. Graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1807  ;  died  Feb.  5,  1833,  aged  46.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  M.  Merrick,  of  Lynn,  who  was  installed  May  1, 1833,  and 
dismiaaed  1839«  and  is  now  settled  in  Walpole,  Ms. 

TYinitarian  Chtirck. — This  church  and  society,  soon  erected  a  new  meeting-house, 
and  Mr.  Burr  continued  the  pastor  till  1817,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 
After  Mr.  Burr's  change  of  views  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  experimental  religion,  he 
was  a  very  faithful  and  successful  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and  his  labors  were  greatly 
blessed ;  powerful  revivals  of  religion  followed,  and  this  church  have  been  thus  blessed 
at  diffiereot  times  sinee.  Mr.  Burr  served  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  is  now,  in  hie 
old  age,  enjoying  a  pension  from  the  Government.  The  Rev.  David  L.  Hunn,  of  Long 
Meadow,  succeeded  him,  and  was  ordained  Feb.  25,  1818,  and  dismissed  in  1830  ;  grad- 
uated at  Yale,  1813.  Rev.  Asahel  Cobb,  Abington,  was  ordained  March  13,  1831,  lund  ia 
the  pastor  at  the  present  time.    Graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  1823. 

Provtncktown,  was  originally  a  part  of  Truro.  It  was  incorporated  into  a  township, 
by  this  name,  in  1727.  Mr.  Samuel  Spear,  was  the  first  minister  of  Provincetown,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  but  little,  however,  is  known  of  him.  He  left,  1741. 
A  Mr.  Green,  and  a  Mr.  Mills  were  employed  to  1769.  The  church  was  organized  in  1769, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  of  Barnstable,  was  ordained  as  pastor. 
Mr.  Parker  continued  his  ministrations  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  which  look 
place  April  11,  1811 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  1768.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone,  of 
Dennia,  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Stone,  was  installed  Nov.  19, 1817,  and  continued  his  labors 
till  1M7,  when  he  wif  diamiiied  it  hij  own  requeat,  and  now  U? ei  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
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Gred.  H.  U.,  1795.  Since  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Stone,  they  have  had  no  settled  minitter; 
they  have  seldom  had  preaching,  and  the  church  and  society  have  become  almost  extinct 
They  are  now  making  efforts  to  revive  the  church  and  society,  and  have  engaged  a  Mr. 
>¥hite  for  six  months. 

Brewster,  formerly  the  First  or  North  parish  of  Harwich,  was  incorporated  as  a  town 
in  1803,  by  the  name  of  Brewster,  in  honorable  remembrance  of  Elder  Brewster,  distin- 
guished for  his  virtues  among  the  firit  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony.  The  chureh  was 
organized  Oct.  16th,  1700,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  was  ordained. 
He  continued  the  pastor  of  the  church  till  1755,  when  he  died.  Mr.  Stone  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Isaiah  Dunster,  who  was  ordained  colleague  pastor,  Nov.  2,  1748,  and 
continued  in  this  connection  till  1791,  filty-three  years,  when  he  died.  Rev.  John  Simp- 
kins,  a  native  of  Boston,  was  ordained  Oct.  19,  1791,  and  continued  the  pastor  till  1831, 
forty  years,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams,  the  present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  April,  1832.  Grad.  H.  U.,  1824; 
•  native  of  Boston. 

Yarmouth,  was  incorporated  in  1639.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  precisely 
the  time  when  the  church  was  organized,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at,  or  soon  after, 
the  above  date.  The  early  record*  have  been  lost,  to  1677.  It  is  not  known  whether 
Mr.  Mathews,  or  Rev.  John  Miller,  was  the  first  minister.  Mr.  Miller,  in  Mather*s 
Magnalia,  is  represented  as  one  of  the  77  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  in  England, 
before  they  came  to  America.  Tradition  says,  that  Mr.  Mathews  was  a  school  master, 
but  exercised  the  ministerial  function  in  Yarmouth,  after  its  settlement.  He  removed  to 
Cape  May,  and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  Miller  was  for  a  number  of 
years  pastor  of  the  church,  but  died  in  the  ministry  at  Groton.  Rev.  Thomas  Thornton, 
oed  from  the  persecution  in  England,  subsequent  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  was  the 
third  minister  of  this  town.  In  1692,  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  life.'  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of 
Plymouth,  and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  of  Boston.  Graduated  at  Harvard, 
1681,  settled  1693,  and  died  1705.  Rev.  David  Greenleaf  was  his  successor.  Grad.  H. 
U.  1699 — ordained  170S.  After  twenty  years,  he  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the 
disaffection  towards  him  of  one  of  his  influential  parishioners;  he  removed  to  Boston,  but 
did  not  preach;  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Thomas  Smith; 
grad.  H.  U.  1720,  ordained  1729  ;  in  1754  he  was  dismi!*sed,  for  want  of  support,  and  wu 
installed  as  pa.«tor  of  the  church  in  Pembroke.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Grindall  Raw- 
son,  who  was  installed,  1755,  having  been  ordained  previously  as  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Ware.  Grad.  at  H.  U.,  1728 — dismissed  1760.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Green,  of  Barnstable,  who  was  installed  1762.  He  had  been  settled  in  the  ministry  in 
Marshfield.  Grad.  at  Harvanl.  1746— died  1768,  aged  42.  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  of 
Bridgewater,  was  ordained  1769.  Mr.  Alden  died  Nov.  13,  1828,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
92  years.  He  had  three  sons  who  were  ministers.  The  Rev.  Timothy  Alden,  his  sod, 
was  settled  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  afterwards  President  of  Meadville  College,  Pa. 
The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Naihanael  Cogswell,  was  ordained  colleague,  April  24, 1822. 
Grad.  at  Dartmouth,  1819.     Present  number  of  this  church,  131. 

The  Second  Church  in  Yarmouth  was  organized  Sept.  30, 1840,  composed  of  64  mem- 
bers. They  have  been  supplied  by  a  number  of  ministers  in  succession,  but  have  not 
had  an  ordained  pastor  over  them.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  of  Connecticut,  is  now  supply- 
ing them.    They  are  feeble,  and  aided  by  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 

Dennis. — This  town  was  formerly  the  eastern  part  of  Yarmouth.  It  was  set  off  as  t 
separate  Parish,  in  that  town,  in  1721 ;  and  was  incorporated  into  a  town,  In  honor  of  Uie 
first  minister,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Dennis.  The  church  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Dennis 
was  ordained,  in  1727.  He  continued  their  faithful  and  snccessful  pastor,  until  his  death, 
Aug.  31, 1763,  in  his  69th  year.  At  the  gathering  of  the  church,  nine  male  members, 
with  himself,  acknowledged  and  signed  the  covenant,  and  at  the  first  communion  after- 
wards, twenty-five  females  removed  their  relation  from  the  church  in  Yarmouth  proper. 
In  addition  to  these,  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dennis,  159  members  were  admitted,  and 
there  were  about  560  baptisms.  His  successor  in  the  pastoral  office,  was  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Stone,  who  was  ordained  Oct.  17, 1764.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Nathan  Stone  of  South- 
boro*.  He  continued  the  pastor  of  this  church  until  his  death,  in  1804,  a  period  of  forty 
years.  During  his  ministry,  209  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  843  persons  were  bap- 
tized. Between  the  years  1780  and  1800, 43  members  were  dismissed  and  recommended  to 
other  churches,  15  to  the  church  in  Ashfield,  and  the  others  to  churches  in  distant  places, 
where  a  more  fertile  soil,  than  this  town  is  blessed  with,  had  invited  them  to  emig^te. 
Mr.  Stone  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that  singular  influence  among  his  people, 
which  most  ministers  in  his  day  had.  In  this,  he  was  aided  by  the  qualities  of  his  peiwmal 
charaeter.    He  possessed  an  even  temper ;  his  deportment  was  dignined  and  grave  ;  he  was 
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fliiicere,  upright,  just  and  kind,  and  was  calculated  to  secure  all  the  respect  which 
was  readily  accorded  to  the  sacred  office  which  he  bore.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rer. 
Caleb  Homes,  who  was  ordained  in  January,  1805,  and  remained  in  that  relation  until 
his  death,  Nov.  2, 1813.  During  his  ministry  40  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Bap- 
tisms, 111.  Many  remember  him,  as  a  pious  and  faithful  minister  and  a  pleasant  com« 
panion.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Joseph  Haven,  who  was  ordained  July  27, 1814,  and 
retained  his  connection  with  this  church  until  the  12th  of  May,  1826,  when,  at  his  owa 
request,  he  was  dismissed.  During  his  ministry,  96  were  admitted  to  the  church.  Bap- 
tisms, 209.  Mr.  Haven  is  now  the  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  Billerica.  He  was 
settled  In  this  place,  in  the  Unitarian  faith,  but  soon  became  convinced  of  his  error, 
renounced  it,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  hopefully  experienced  religion ;  and 
under  bi^  new  strain  of  preaching  revivals  of  religion  followed.  After  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Haven,  the  society,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  church,  settled  Rev.  Daniel  M.  Stearns, 
a  Unitarian,  when  the  majority  of  the  church  withdrew,  and  was  organized  as  the  Third 
Church  in  Dennis.  Mr.  Stearns  was  dismissed  in  1838 — and  that  place  is  now  supplied 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Walcut,  late  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Berlin. 

TTie  Second  Church  in  Dennis,  was  organized  June  16, 1817.  Rev.  John  Sanford,  was 
ordained  their  first  pastor,  Dec.  30,  1818,  and  continued  till  Dec.  30,  1837,  when  he  was 
dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  and  now  resides  in  Amherst,  Mass.  At  the  time  Mr.  San- 
ford was  settled,  the  church  and  society  were  small  and  feeble,  so  that  he  received  a  part 
of  his  support  from  the  society  in  Harwich,  to  whom  he  preached  one  fourth  of  the  time, 
but  which  before  his  dismission  had  become  large  and  fully  able  to  support  the  gospel. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer,  who  was  ordained  Feb.  13,  1839,  and 
dismissed  Oct.  1841,  at  his  own  request,  and  is  now  installed  over  the  Orthodox  church  in 
Newport,  R.  I.    The  pulpit  is  at  present  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Jennings,  from  Connecticut* 

The  Third  Church  in  Dennis  was  organized  March  4,  1829,  and  the  present  minister 
was  ordained  1839,  previous  to  whom  they  had  no  one  ordained  over  them,  but  were 
supplied  by  a  large  number  of  ministers.    Two  seasons  of  revival  have  been  enjoyed. 

Truro. — T^is  place  began  to  be  settled  in  1700.    The  Indian  name  was  Pamet.    It 
was  first  called  Dangerfield,  but  was  incorporated  in  1709,  by  the  name  of  Truro.     The 
church  was  organized  Nov.  1st,  1711,  with  seven  members.     The  Rev.  John  Avery  was 
the  first  pastor.     He  was  a  physician,  as  well  as  pastor,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
people.     Mr.  Avery  came  to  this  town  as  a  candidate,  in  1709,  received  a  call  to  settle  in 
1710,  and  was  ordiiined  Nov.  1st,  1711,  and  continued  in  the  ministry  in  this  place,  about 
44  years.     His  faithful  and  affectionate  labors  were  blessed,  and  367  were  added  to  the 
church.     He  died  April  23,  1754,  aged  69.     He  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  there,  by 
Rev.  Caleb  Upham,  who  was  ordained  in  1755,  and  died  in  1786,  aged  63,  having  labored 
among  them  81  years,  during  which  time  286  were  added  to  the  church.     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Jude  Damon,  who  was  ordained  Nov.  15,  1786,  and  died  Nov.  19,  1828, 
in  the  77th  year  of  his  life,  and  forty-second  of  his  ministry.     In  this  time,  186  were 
added  to  the  church.    Mr.  Damon  possessed  a  very  peaceful  disposition,  which  he  ever 
■nnifested   in   the  pulpit,  and  in  his  pastoral  intercourine ;  and  till  near  the  close  of 
his  ministry,  lived  very  happily  with  bis  people,  who  loved  and  respected  him.     But  his 
peace  was  at  length  inteiTupied  by  sectarianism,  which  alienated  many  from  him.     He 
WIS  succeeded  by  Rev.  Stephen   Bailey,  who  supplied  their  pulpit  about  five  years,  but 
wif  not  installed  over  them.     Mr.  Bailey  had  been  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Nan- 
tucket, and  had  for  some  time  preached  for  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  in  Boston — 
ifter  which  he  labored  about  five  years  in  Wellfieet.     He  now  resides  in  Dorchester,  and 
is  an  agent  for  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society.     During  his  ministry  here,  52  were  added 
to  the  church.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Silas  Baker,  who  was  ordained  1832,  and  was 
diseiissed  in  May,  1834.     Mr.  leaker  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles  Boyter,  the  present 
pistor.     He  was  born  in  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England — was  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  graduated  at  Andover,  1825,  was  in^italled    March   16,  1836,  since 
which,  52  have  been  added  to  the  church.     There  was  a  revival  of  religion,  in  this  place, 
o(some  extent,  in  1822,  also  in  1836,  again  in  1839,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  work 
of  grace  in  progress,  about  20  are  indulging  hope,  and  many  others  are  under  deep  and 
aAemn  impression.     Number  of  members  at  the  formation  of  the  church,  7.     Present 
oamber  of  church,  130.    Number  of  baptisms  in  the  whole  time,  are  4,075. 

Harwich. — ^The  south  precinct  in  Harwich,  was  set  oft  from  (he  first  precinct  in 
Harwich,  (now  Brewster,)  by  an  act  of  General  Court,  Jan.  16,  1746.  The  church  was 
organized  Nov.  12,  1747,  consisting  of  seven  members.  The  Rev.  Edward  Pell,  the  first 
pttlorof  the  church,  was  ordained  July  12,  1747.  At  a  meeting  of  the  precinct  and 
church,  July  6,  1747,  voted  to  give  him  as  his  salary,  160  bushels  of  grain,  yearly,  viz. : 
15  boahels  of  rye,  10  bushels  of  wheat,  135  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  16  cords  of  oak,  or 
^  of  pioe  woody  to  be  eat  and  drawn  to  hit  houte,  and  6  loads  of  hay,  to  be  castid  vdA 
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stacked.  Also  to  build  a  house,  and  buy  land  conTenient  for  a  panonage.  Mr.  Pell  con- 
tinued the  pastor  of  the  chnrch  till  he  died,  Nov.  24, 1752,  aged  forty-one.  Nothing 
more  of  Mr.  Pairs  hisiury,  or  the  number  of  (he  church,  can  be  ascertained.  Rev.  Ben* 
jamin  Crocker  supplied  (he  pulpit  about  two  years.  Rev.  John  Dennis  continued  with 
them  four  years.  Rev.  Jona(ban  Mills  was  installed  over  the  church  in  1766,  and  con- 
tinued (ill  May  21,  1773,  when  he  died.  His  former  residence  appears  to  have  been 
Brain(ree,  where  he  was  probably  setded.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Nathan  Un- 
derwood, who  was  ordained  Nov.  21,  1792,  dismissed  by  council,  April  8,  1828,  and  died 
May  1,  1841.  Mr.  Underwood,  while  he  was  a  mere  youth,  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the 
revoUj(ion,  the  spirit  of  which  took  strong  hold  of  his  heart.  He  was  in  the  Bunker  bill 
engagement,  and  so  ardent  was  he  in  the  defence  of  that  important  post,  that  be  was 
among  the  last  who  left  it,  when  the  enemy  took  possession.  He  was  also  in  the  engage- 
ments on  Long  Island,  and  at  Trenton,  where  the  army  under  General  Washinston  gained 
a  glorious  victory.  He  commenced  a  preparadon  for  college,  in  1783,  and  by  nisown  ex- 
ertions, suppor(ed  himself,  and  honorably  graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in  1788, 
when  he  sdidied  for  (he  ministry,  and  was  se((led  in  this  town  in  1792.  For  twenty 
years,  every  thing  be(wcen  him  and  his  people  was  prosperous  and  happy.  His  salary 
was  small,  but  by  the  same  economy  and  labor,  by  which  he  paid  for  his  education,  be 
built  a  good  house,  purchased  land,  and  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county, 
li^'hen  the  pension  law  was  passed,  for  the  benefit  of  (he  surviving  soldiers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  ob(ained  i(,  which  was  of  great  use  and  benefit  to  him  in  his  old  age.  Rev.  John 
Sanford  supplied  (his  church,  af(er  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Underwood,  one-fourth  of  the 
time,  for  about  four  years;  after  which  they  were  supplied  by  a  number  of  ministers 
whose  names  are  given  in  the  table,  for  about  fourteen  years,  none  of  whom  %vere  ordain- 
ed over  them.  When  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Avery  was  ordained,  but  did  not  continue  with 
them  a  whole  year.  Since  which,  Rev.  Wm.  Merchant,  who  had  been  settted  at  Cen- 
terville,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  still  with  them,  having  been  settled  in  Wellfleet, 
have  supplied  them.  The  number  of  members  who  have  belonged  to  this  church  hu 
not  been  ascer(ained.  There  have  been,  at  different  periods,  revivals  of  religion ;  and  the 
same  blessing  is  now  being  enjoyed  by  them. 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

[By  Edward  Jabtii,  M.  D.,  of  LouicYille,  Kootucky.] 

In  the  year  1837,  a  young  man  emigrated  from  Massachusetts,  to  Louisrille, 
Kentucky.  He  bad  been,  at  home,  much  interested  in  the  gathering  and  pre- 
serving Historical  records,  and  had  also  engaged  to  supply,  to  some  Eastern 
Collections,  the  Historical  material  of  Kentucky,  and  the  other  Western  States. 
On  inquiry,  he  found  no  such  collections  in  Kentucky,  no  public  depository  for 
the  fleeting  records  of  the  passing  day,  no  society  devoted  to  the  gathering  and 
keeping  them.  He  proposed,  to  some  men  interested  in  these  matters,  to  form 
a  Historical  Society.  This  proposition  was  acceptable.  A  petition  was  drawn 
up,  and  sent  to  the  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted 
as  follows,  without  hesitation. 

Jt^r  ACTf  to  incorporate  tke  Kentucky  Hislorieal  Societjf. 

Whereas,  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  antiquities  of  our  country,  and  of  me* 
morials  and  documents,  serving  to  illustrate  its  history  and  institutions,  or  to  nHurk  the 
progress  of  society,  arts  and  letters  in  the  United  States,  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge,  aid  in  the  advancement  of  science,  to  perpetuate  iM  hi^ 
tory  cf  moral  and  political  events,  and  to  improve  and  interest  posterity :  Therefore,  be 
it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  That  John 
Rowan,  George  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Pirtle,  Geo.  D.  Prentice,  Rev.  James  F.  Clarke,  Rev. 
Benj.  O.  Peers,  Simeon  S.  Goodwin,  George  Keats,  Professors  John  H.  Hainey,  James 
Brown,  and  Leonard  Bliss,  Jr.,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Sen.,  Wilkins  Tannehill,  and 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  and  such  others  as  may  associate  with  them  for  the  parposet 
aforesaid,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a  society  and  body  politic  and  corporate 
in  law  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Kentucky  Histoiical  Society,  and  that  they  and 
their  successors  and  such  other  persons  as  shall  be  legally  elected  by  them,  shall  be  and 
continue  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  that  name  forever. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  members  of  said  society  shall  have  power  to 
elect  a  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and  such  other  oflScers  as  they  may  determine  to  bt 
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Becetsary,  and  raid  aoeietj  shall  have  one  common  seal,  and  the  tame  may  break,  alter 
and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  that  the  said  society  by  the  name  aforesaid,  as  a  body  politic 
and  corporate,  may  sue,  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts  in  this 
Common  wealth. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  Society  shall  have  power  to  make  rules 
and  By-laws  for  the  government  of  its  members,  and  managing  its  property,  not  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State,  and  of  the  United  States,  and  may  expel| 
disfranchise,  or  suspend  any  member  who  by  misconduct  shall  be  rendered  unworthy. 

Skc.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  Society  may  from  time  to  time  establish 
roles  for  electing  officers  and  members,  and  also  appoint  times  and  places  for  holding 
meetmgs ;  and  shall  be  capable  in  law  to  take  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate,  by  gift 
grant,  devise,  or  otherwise,  and  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  to  alien  and  convey  ;  Pro- 
vided, That  the  annual  income  of  any  real  estate  held  by  said  Society,  shall  never  ex- 
Beed  the  sum  of  fifleen  hundred  dollars;  and  that  the  personal  estate,  exclusive  of  t>ook8, 
papers  and  articles  in  the  Cabinet  of  said  Society  shall  never  exceed  the  value  of  ten 
thousand  dollars. 

Sec  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  said  Society  may  elect  honorary  and  correspon- 
ding members,  residmg  in  and  without  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  thai  the 
Honorable  Henry  Ptrtle,  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  said  Suciety,  at  such  time  and  such  place  in  the 
city  of  Louisville  as  he  may  designate. 

Sec  (i.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  said  Society  shall  be 
kept  in  the  City  of  l^ouisville. 

Apprated  February  \st^  1^38. 

With  this  authority,  the  corporators  named  id  the  Act,  met,  on  the  22nd  day 
of  March,  1838,  at  the  house  of  Judge  Pirtle,  in  Louisville,  accepted  of  the 
Act  of  incorporation,  and  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  Constitution,  a 
code  of  By-laws,  and  a  Circular  Address.  These  were  reported  and  adopted 
at  a  subsequent  meeting. 

CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  KENTUCKY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Adopted  March  S9, 1838. 

Akt.  \.  This  Society  shall  consist  of  aclins,  corresponding,  and  honorary  members. 
The  acting  members  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  their  election,  inhabitants  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  and  shall  not  exceed  fifly  in  number. 

Art.  2.  All  elections  of  members  shall  be  made  by  ballot,  at  a  stated  quarterly  meet- 
ini;  of  the  Society,  the  candidate  having  been  openly  nominated  at  the  preceding  quar- 
terly meeting,  and  his  name  entered  in  uie  Society's  records,  and  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
ben  present  voting  in  his  favor.  No  member  shall  nominate  for  active  menit>ership 
more  than  one  candidate  at  a  meeting.  This  article,  however,  shall  not  take  effect  until 
the  number  of  members  shall  amount  to  thirty. 

Art.  3.  £^h  acting  member  shall  pay,  as  an  initiation  fee,  the  sum  of  five  dollars, 
tod  the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually.  Any  member  shall,  however,  be  exempted  from 
the  annual  payment  of  two  dollars,  who  shall,  at  any  time,  pay  to  the  treasurer  the  sum 
of  twenty  dollars. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  from  the  acting 
members  and  by  them,  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octot>er,  and  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  First  and  Second  Vice  Presidents,  a  Recording  and  Correspon- 
^^l  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Librarian,  who  shall  constitute  an  executive  commit- 
tee. 

Art.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  meeting  in  October,  and  stated  quarterly 
in^ting^  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  April  and  July.  The  President  shall,  on  the 
>pplicatioQ  of  any  five  members,  call  a  special  meeting  by  notice  in  the  public  prints. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting,  standing  committees  on  the 
virious  leading  objects  connected  with  the  history  of  Kentucky. 

Art.  7.  At  the  request  of  any  four  members,  the  vote  upon  any  motion,  or  the  ballot 
tipon  any  nomination  of  a  member,  shall  be  deferred  to  the  next  quarterly  meeting  for 
Either  consideration. 

,  Art.  8.  For  the  election  of  members,  as  well  as  for  making  alterations  in,  or  addi- 
tioDs  to,  the  By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  necessary  that  nine 
lAeinbers  be  present,  and  that  two-thirds  vote  in  the  affirmative ;  but  for  the  transaction 
of  other  business,  seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Art.  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  and  amended  as  the  Society  shall  deem 
pioper;  but  no  amendiiiMit  shall  be  adopted  except  at  the  annual  meeting  in  <ksta^«c^ 
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nor  unleiw  each  amendment  shall  hare  been  prnpoaed  for  discuwion  at  a  preyieaa  qoar- 
terly  iiieelin^.  and  entf  red  on  the  hmiks  uf  the  Society. 

Art  10.  The  Hrstelectiori  of  ntficer«  shall  be  made  at  the  qaarterly  meetinsr  in  April 
next,  or  at  nunh  time  at  that  meeting  nhall  adjourn  to  for  the  purpose:  the  officers  6.st 
elected  holding  Uieir  oifices  until  the  fir^l  annual  meetiug  in  October.* 

The  fullowing  is  the  7th  Article  of  the  By-Laws,  adopted  March  29, 1838. 

Art.  7.  There  shnll  be  chosen  st  the  snnual  meeting  Standing  Committees  on  the 
ftiliowing  object*  as  connected  With  Kentucky,  viz  :  I.  Agriculture, — 2.  Commerce, — 
3.  Manufactures, — 4.  Means  of  tiavel  and  communication,  as  roads,  canals,  boats,  sta- 
ges,  dx., — 5.  Growth  of  towns  and  increase  of  popuiation,~6.  Education  and  Litera- 
ture,— 7.  Keliiriim  and  MoraU;  and  on  such  other  ubiecfs  |>ermanent  or  special,  as  the 
Society  may  irom  time  to  time  designate.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  tcversl 
committees  to  watch,  each  over  the  particular  objects  assigned  to  it,  to  observe  the  pre- 
sent state  and  mark  the  progress  thereof,  and  report  on  the  same  to  the  Society  annual- 
ly ;  and  when  approved,  theHe  reports  shall  he  adopted  by  the  Society  as  the  history  of 
these  objects  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Society.  These  and  all  other  refiorts 
•hill  be  made  on  puper  of  uniform  size,  furnished  by  the  Executive  Committee,  with 
margins  of  at  least  one  inch  on  each  side. 

The  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  promote  them,  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  Circular  Address. 

The  objects  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  are  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
whatever  may  relate  to  the  Antiquities,  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  and  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  this  country,  but  more  particularly  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  the  Missi** 
■ippi  Valley.  To  proinote  these  objects,  the  Society  earnestly  solicit  the  aid  of  Uie  lib- 
eral, the  patriotic,  and  the  learned  ;  and  request  all  who  feel  disposed  to  encourage  their 
desi^rn,  to  contribute  to  their  Library  or  Cabinet  such  books,  papers,  documents,  dbc.  as 
the  following : 

I.  Historical  works  of  any  description,  particularly  works  relating  to  American  histo- 
ry, or  on  subjects  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

2  Original  letters,  documents,  and  papers,  which  serve  to  illustrate  in  any  way  the 
deeds,  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  pursuits  of  the  pioneers  and  early  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  other  Western  States.  t 

3.  Journals  of  Public  Bodies,  Copies  of  Records,  and  Proceedlnmi  of  Congresses,  I^ 
gislatures.  General  Assemblies,  Conventions,  Political,  Literary,  Benevolent,  or  Reli- 
gious, Treaties  and  Negotiations  with  the  Indian  Tribes,  or  with  any  State  or  Nation. 

4.  Orations,  Sermons,  Essays,  Discourses,  Poems,  Tracts,  delivered,  written,  or  pub- 
lished, which  concern  any  public  transaction,  remarkable  character,  or  event. 

5.  Topographical  descriptions  of  Cities,  Towns,  Counties,  and  Districtn,  with  Maps 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

6.  Statistical  'J'dbles,  as  tables  of  population,  meteorological  observations,  and  facts 
relalina  to  cliiuate ;  tables  showing  the  progress  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manotac- 
tures,  &o. 

7.  Bii^raphical  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons  in  America,  partica- 
larly  in  Kentucky  and  the  other  Western  States. 

8.  Accounts  of  Universities,  Collei^es,  Academies,  and  Schools— their  origin,  progress, 
and  present  state. 

9.  Original  Essays  and  Disquisitions  on  the  Natural,  Civil,  Literary,  or  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  any  State,  City,  Town,  or  District. 

10.  Pacts,  Anecdotes,  implements,  Dress,  Ornaments,  &c.,  illustrative  of  the  history, 
habits,  customs,  and  rites  of  the  Indians  of  North  America. 

II.  Surveys,  Drawings,  Descriptions,  and  Relics,  of  the  Monnds,  Fortifications  and 
Barrows  of  the  West,  and  copies  of  the  Ancient  Inscriptions  found  on  rocks  indiffifreot 
parts  of  the  country. 

12.  Magazines,  Reviews,  Newspapers,  and  other  periodical  publications.  It  is  eX' 
ceediuffly  desirable,  that  the  Society  should  possess  complete  files  of  all  the  newspaper* 
printed  in  this  State,  and  those  who  may  be  in  possession  of  files  or  parts  of  files,  cannot 
confer  a  greater  favor  on  the  Society,  than  to  place  them  in  the  Library. 

13.  Facts  respecting  the  Navigation  of  the  Western  Waters,  serving  to  mark  the  ftO' 
gressive  improvements  in  boat  navigation,  its  increase,  extent,  dkc. 

14.  Curious  or  valuable  productions  or  specimens  of  Nature  or  Art 

*  In  Oeiobsr,  1841,  the  fourth  article  of  thii  Constitution  wan  lo  amnndod  •■  tolncluds  only 
tary,  bitth  for  rscord  and  eorrstpondeneo,  and  only  ono  Vico  Preiidoot,  in  ths  liat  of  offleors. 
Ths  fiif  hth  artiels  was  also  aoModsd,  so  at  to  maks  tv  eoostituts  a  quomm,  for  svsry  sott  of 
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Books,  pamphlets,  specimens,  &c.,  designed  for  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Society, 
shotiid  be  sent  to  the  care  of  the  Librarian.  Communications  designed  for  the  Suciety, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Corresponding  Secretury. 

Books,  original  manuscripts,  letters,  papers,  &c.,  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  So- 
ciety, but  which  the  possessor  does  not  feel  willing,  or  at  liberty  to  pait  with,  may  be 
made  a  sfiecial  deposite,  the  owner  taking  of  the  Librarian  a  receipt  for  the  books,  pa- 
pers, or  other  articles  so  deposited,  and  having  the  liberty  to  withdraw  the  same  at  plea- 
sure. 


Pie*  PruUUnUy 
CorrtM,  Seertlarj, 


John  Rowan, 
George  M.  Bibb, 
Henry  Pirtle, 
Leonard  Bhti,  Jr. 


OFFICERS. 


1838—1843 
1838—1849 
1838-1841 
1838—1841 


BtCM^Mg  Sterttaryt  WilkioiTanaohill,  1838—1841 


Cor.  and  Ric.  Sec%  Daniel  C  Bankf ,  1841—1849 

TreaturtrSf  Goorfe  Keati,  18J8— 1841 

Jame«  8p(*ed,  1841—1849 

Librarian^  Edward  Jarvit,  1838— IMS 


James  Alvts, 

A.  J    Ballard, 

Daniel  C.  Banks, 

ThfMidure  9«.  Hell, 

Ge«»rfR  M.  Bibb, 

l<eniiard  BliM,  Jr. 

Willidm  P.  Bitone, 

William  L.  Breckeoridfe, 
tJanim  Itinwn, 

lli>nry  Rullit, 

WtlliaHi  C.  Bollit, 

Williaia  T.  Bullock, 
fMann  Butler,    t 

Nuble  Moilpr, 
fJamf^  T.  Clarke, 

Purtunaiua  Crusby,  Jr. 

J  J.  Crtitendea, 

John  Criifhan, 

Garnet  Duuean, 

*  Dead. 


MEMBERS. 

William  H.  Field, 

Francis  B.  Gfxtdurd, 

Siimnin  8  Goodwin, 

Jnmes  Guilirin, 

Beiijiimin  llnrdin, 

John  H   llnrney, 

Niithfininl  Hait, 

John  H.  Hey  wood, 

Edward  P.  Hum|)hrey, 

Edward  Jurvis, 

Willinm  Jtihnton, 
*Geor^  Keats, 

PrRiiiin  S.  Lon](hbnro, 

Thomas  A.  MnrtihaH, 
^Humphry  Mar^iliNll, 

Jamos  if.  Marshall, 

John  A.  McCliinf, 

James  T.  Moorhoad, 
tUeiijumia  O.  Peers, 

t  Removed 


Henry  Pirtle, 
LInwellin  Powell, 
George  M.  rrniiicei, 
Charleii  Riploy, 
John  Kowun, 
J<yiiiiin  i34i4*ly, 
Thuinnn  H  Shcre, 
llHmiliim  Siuith, 

^Jolin  :S]i4;ed. 
JHmns  S|ie«Nl, 

tWilkinsT>inni«hill, 

tt;hHrlPii  8.  T«iUd, 
David  Trimble, 
Itoberl  J  Wnrd, 
Geoife  VV.  Wci^senfer, 
Roh«*rt  Wifkliffrt, 
Pimleiick  A.  Willnrd, 
Lauilurd  P.  YundeU. 

from  the  State. 


HOnORART   AND    CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


JV^  Hmmp*kir§, 
John  Farmer. 

JtaitmtkuiHt*. 

John  Qnincy  Adams, 
Elisha  Bartlett, 
Caleb  Casbinf , 
Edward  Kverett, 
Jmred  Sparks. 

Rh0d§  Mtnd. 
George  W.  Greene, 
Aaber  Bobbins. 

JVtw  Ywrk. 
Oeorf  •  Folsom. 

Pmint^lvmnitu 
B.  M.  Brackenridfe, 
William  Crofhan, 
J.  Francis  Fisbtr. 


SmUk  Carolinm. 
Francis  Leiber. 

Lnuuiana. 
Timolby  FlinU 

TVsssssss. 

Philip  Lindsley, 
J.  A.  M.  Ramsey. 

Ktntucky. 
Henry  Clay, 
Robert  Davidson, 
Daniel  Drake, 
Robert  B.  Wiekliflb, 
AIney  McLean, 
George  Robertson, 
Joseph  R.  Underwood. 


Misaouri. 
George  Clarke. 

niinois. 
John  M.  Peck, 
John  RuneL 

Indiana. 
Henry  P.  Coburo, 
John  Law. 

Okio. 
Caleb  Atwater, 
Stephen  T.  Badeo, 
William  H.  Uarrisoo. 

JUickign, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 


CorrespondiDg  to  purposes  of  constitution  and  law,  the  Society  has  generally 
beld  its  stated  meetings,  and  gathered  books  and  pamphlets  into  the  library* 
But  it  has  published  no  transactions,  and  printed  no  works.*  The  sixth  articlo 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  seventh  article  of  the  by-laws,  have  thus  far  re- 
mained  a  dead  letter.  It  was  originally  supposed  that,  in  the  execution  of 
these,  the  society  would  render  the  most  essential  service  to  history.  For  thua 
every  year  and  every  month  would  make  its  own  record ;  and  every  interest** 
^very  element  of  society  could  speak  for  itself,  and  transmit  its  own  biography 

*  Tbe  Skieiciy  e«ltbrat«d  the  first  tettleiDent  of  Kentucky  with  an  oration  from  Rev.  Robert  DftvMeoO| 
«  the  dth  of  April,  1840.  Th«  oratiwi  wh  print«d  by  Um  aathor  io  a  amall  voIobm,  tkat  ooniaimd 
^MiiMoftto 
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to  posterity.  It  if  to  be  hoped  that  other  societies,  elsewhere,  with  more  de- 
FOtion  and  leisure  than  this,  will  avail  themselves  of  this  suggestion,  and  through 
them,  the  living  reconl  of  every  year  be  carried  down  to  the  succeeding  times. 

The  men  of  the  Western  States  are  not  men  of  leisure.  They  are  men  of 
the  present,  not  of  the  past.  Tiie  cares  and  interests  of  this  day  ever  press  so 
heavily  upon  them  as  to  absorb  all  their  attention  ;  and  few  find  time,  or  wish  to 
look  backward.  There  is  not  in  this  valley,  as  in  the  older  communities,  a  corps 
of  men  whose  fortunes  are  amply  secured,  or  whose  situation  so  far  frees  them 
from  the  anxieties  and  plans  of  present  being,  as  to  enable  them  to  devote  them- 
selves,  partially  or  entirely,  to  ferreting  knowledge  out  of  old  oblivion,  or  to  lay- 
ing up  stores  of  this  for  those  that  may  inherit  their  places.  This  Society  began 
its  work  with  as  fair  promise  as  any  other ;  but  it  was  soon  found  to  have  but 
feeble  hold  on  the  active  interests  of  this  people ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  procure 
even  the  smnll  quorum  required  by  the  constitution,  to  attend  the  meetings  for 
business.  Tiie  constitution  was  therefore  amended,  and  the  number  requisite 
to  transact  business,  reduced  to  the  probable  interest  in  the  members. 

The  library  is  the  only  monument  of  their  labors.  This  contains  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  originally  bound  volumes,  about  five  thousand  pamphlets 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  volumes  of  newspuftera.  All  of  the  pamphlets 
are  arranged  according  to  their  natural  affinities,  and  about  one  half  are 
bound  in  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  and  nearly  half  the  news- 
papers are  bound.  The  other  pamphlets  will  l)e  l)Ound,  whenever  their  several 
subjects  shall  be  completed.  Beside  these,  there  are  some  maps  and  charts, 
and  a  collection  of  the  correspondence  of  the  early  settlers  and  leading  men  of 
this  country — of  Boone,  Clarke,  Shelby,  Gren.  Harrison,  &c.  Mr.  Mann  Butler 
deposited  in  the  library,  the  letters,  documents  and  papers  which  he  had  used 
in  the  preparation  of  his  history  of  Kentucky. 

By  the  resolution  of  Congress,  adopted  in  IST),  relative  to  the  distribution  of 
the  national  documents,  this  Society  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  all  the  journals, 
reports,  laws,  &c.  printed  by  the  general  government  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
its  incorporation.  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1841,  granted  one  copy  of 
all  journals,  documents,  laws,  &c.  to  be  printed  Ijy  the  State  forever  thereafter; 
and  also  one  copy  of  all  journals  and  laws  of  the  State  then  in  the  library,  pro- 
vided there  were  at  least  three  copies  of  the  same  in  that  depository.  As  this 
State  has  lost,  by  fire,  two  capitols  with  most  of  their  contents — books,  papers, 
&c.,  the  public  library  does  now  not  contain  a  complete  set  of  the  journals  and 
laws  previous  to  18*20 ;  nor  is  there  known  to  be  more  than  one  complete  col- 
lection of  these  volumes  in  the  State,  and  this  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
oldest  politicians  of  Kentucky.  In  consequence  of  this  deficiency  at  Frankfort, 
and  the  very  small  number  of  these  journals,  usually  printed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  this  Society  has  not  been  able  to  collect  many  of  the  early  records 
of  the  State  government. 

The  library  contains  many  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  West.  A 
great  many  literary  and  religious  periodicals  have  been  started  in  Kentucky 
and  Ohio,  lived  a  brief  space — not  flourished,  and  died.  Complete  sets  of  some 
of  these,  and  partial  sets  of  others  are  in  the  library  ;  and  also  other  occasional 
tracts,  reports,  discourses.  &c.  upon  religion,  education,  politics,  internal  im- 
provement, and  other  matters.  But  this  pamphlet  literature,  whether  occasional 
or  periodical,  is  not  so  common  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  as  it  is  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  people  do  not  demand  it,  writers  do  not  produce  it,  and 
it  is  not  printed.  The  practice  of  personal  electioneering  carries  directly  to 
the  ears  of  the  people  much  of  that  political  knowledge,  which  would  other- 
wise find  a  wider  avenue  and  a  more  permanent  existence  in  print  It  is 
much  the  same  with  other  subjects — religion,  education,  chanties,  &c.,  to  which 
their  champions  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  literature  of  the 
West  is  more  exclusively  spoken  and  not  written,  than  the  Eastern.  Hence 
the  records  of  the  passing  times  and  their  subdivided  interests  are  not  to  be 
fornid  in  a  historical  collection  here,  as  full  as  in  other  communities. 

This  State  is  comparatively  new,  though  the  oldest  in  this  valley ;  yet 
neither  its  early  nor  its  present  history  is  fidly  written.    Much  of  it  is  yet  tra- 
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ditional.  Almost  all  of  the  first  settlere,  those  who  were  actively  engaged  id, 
aud  were  eye-witnesses  of  those  intense  struggles,  between  the  white  and  the 
red  iriaD,  for  possession  of  the  hloody  ground,  have  passed  away  ;  but  they 
have  left  to  their  children  the  legacy  of  the  tales  of  their  thrilling  adventures. 
These  traditions  are  sacredly  treasured  in  their  families,  and  transmitted  as 
heir  looms  from  father  to  son.  Some  of  them  are  written  out  in  volumes  in 
the  "  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,"*  "  Border  Warfare,"  Notices  of  Boone, 
Kenton,  Mac  Afee,  Johnsons,  Logan,  Kennan  and  other  early  settlers,  in  Met- 
call's  Indian  Wars  in  the  West,  the  Western  Review,f  Imlay's  Topography  of 
the  Western  Country,  and  some  other  works.  These  give  good  accounts  of 
the  trials,  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  pioneers  in  the  West.  But  by  far 
the  most  graphic  account  of  the  early  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the  first 
settlers,  is  given  in  Mr.  Doddridge's  Memoir  of  the  settlement  of  the  West, 
written  from  his  own  personal  observation. |  The  two  histories  of  Kentucky, 
by  Humphrey  Marshall  and  Munn  Butler,  both  serve  good  purposes,  as  far  as 
they  go.  The  notice  of  the  settlement  and  early  history  of  Kentucky  by 
James  T.  Moorhead,  is  a  valuable  work.  Yet,  with  all  these,  the  whole  of  the 
history  of  this  State  is  not  yet  told.  Not  even  the  date  and  place  of  the  first 
settlement  are  determined  and  acknowledged.  Boonsboro'  and  Harrodsburgh 
both  contend  for  this  distinction,  and  each  has  had  its  celebration  in  honor  of 
the  day  and  place ;  but  neither  has  established  its  claim,  exclusive  of  others. 
It  is  the  hope  of  this  Society  to  gather  facts  and  proof  snfiicient  from  tradition, 
from  early  manuscripts,  letters,  records,  &c.,  now  in  the  old  families,  to  settle 
this  and  all  other  doubtful  questions  respecting  the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 

It  must  he  confessed,  that  this  library,  although  in  the  West,  and  established 
to  gather  Western  history,  is  not  rich  in  the  records  of  its  own  country.  A 
very  great  majority  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  come  from  the  eastern  States. 
It  is  more  full  of  the  historical  lore  of  Massachusetts  than  of  any  other  State. 
The  Society  is  very  greatly  indebted  to  friends  in  Boston  and  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  others  in  New  England.  More  than  one  half  of  the  pamphlets, 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  newspapers,  and  one  fourth  of  the  volumes,  are  do- 
nations from  beyond  the  mountains.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  the  American  Education  Society, 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Atlas,  Courier 
and  Journal,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Vaughan,  of  Philadelphia,  have  made  large 
and  generous  donations.  To  these  and  to  all  other  benefactors  of  this  institu- 
tion, this  Society  is  very  grateful,  and  hopes  to  repay  them  or  the  world,  di- 
recdy  or  indirectly,  somewhat  for  all  their  liberal  kmdness. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register. 

Sir, — ^l''he  following  document  was  found  in  a  garret,  among  the  manascripts 
of  the  late  Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson  of  Holliston,  Ms.  On  the  back  of  it,  and 
io  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  is  this  notice : 

"Found  among  the  papers  of  Dea.  Henry  Prentiss  of  Cambridge.  J%€ 
nemory  of  the  just  u  blessed.  This  covenant  breathes  an  excellent  spirit.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  acted  for  God.  What  a  blessing  was  he  to  society ! 
What  a  blessing  to  the  church  !     I  will  profit  by  his  example." 

The  document  is  without  date.  The  church  records  of  Cambridge  state 
that  Henry  Prentiss  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  deacon  in  1741,  under  the  min- 
istry of  Dr.  Appleton.    He  united  with  the  church  some  time  during  the  minis- 

*  Written  by  John  A.  M*Lang  of  Kentocky,  and  printed  in  Cincinnati,  1838. 

IPoblithed  at  Lexin^on,  Ky.,  by  Wm.  Gibbf  Hunt.    Thin  ii  full  of  the  material  of  the  early  hlitoryi 
MeiDoir  of  Weatern  Virginia  and  Penniykania  from  1763  to  1783,  by  Rer.  Joseph  Doddridfo,  nriottd 
at  Welbborcb.  Va.    Tbia  ia  nearly  or  qaite  oat  of  print,  and  probably  would  prov«  profitabM  for  tnj 
£aatani  pobuaMr  to  ropriot.    Certainly  it  woald  be  a  pabUe  benefit. 
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try*of  Mr.  Brattle,  who  waa  pastor  from  1696  to  1717.  Rev.  Joshua  PrentisSi 
the  second  minister  of  Holliston,  waa  his  son.  The  late  Dr.  Prentiss  of  Med- 
field,  was  a  ^nindson.  The  Prentiss  fauiily  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  re- 
nowned in  Cambridge. 

It  ii*  generally  conceded,  I  believe,  that  the  first  two  or  three  generations  of 
Christians  fvho  lived  in  New  England,  attained  a  ripeness  of  Christian  charac- 
ter, which  is  not  common  in  our  times.  It  must  be  instructive  to  know  on  what 
aliment  their  piety  fed,  or  by  what  means  and  measures  it  was  nourished  up  to 
that  mature  state.  If  you  think  the  following  paper  sheds  any  light  on  this 
important  subject,  you  are  at  liberty  to  place  it  on  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
Journal. 

Yours  Respectfully,  J.  S.  Culrx. 

[DOCUMENT.] 

The  CovEHANT  entered  Into  by  the  persons  hereafter  named,  for  y*  reviving  the 
family  meetin);  that  has  decayed  and  been  almost  dropped  for  some  time  among  us; 
and  ii  as  fulloweih : 

It  in  manifest  that  pure  religion  and  undefiled  principally  moved  our  fathers  to  leave 
their  native  cotititry  and  venture  over  a  vast  ocean,  themselves  and  familys,  into  this 
land  then  a  wiUierueM  not  sown ;  Where  the  Lord  was  with  them,  owned  them  and 
made  way  for  them.  But  that  generation  and  y*  next  are  gone,  having  served  their 
generation  by  the  will  of  God  ;  and  left  their  pious  example  and  Holemn  charges  to  their 
pO!«terliy,  to  fear  and  serve  the  Lord  God  of  their  father*.  But  tis  too  evident  that  re- 
ligion and  K(*(lline8s  are  withering  and  dyings  and  dwindled  away  too  much  into  an  empty 
form,  among  us  their  poiterity.  While  they  lived  they  kept  it  up  in  the  purity  and 
power;  but  tis  manifestly  dying  with  us.  We  have  left  our  first  works,  because,  tis  to 
be  feared,  we  have  left  our  first  love;  and  the  love  of  many  to  God  and  religion  waxes 
cold,  because  iniquity  abounds.  The  great  a|)ostle  to  y*  Gentiles,  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  foresaw  and  spake  of  the!>e  things — 2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 5.  In  the  la^t  days  perilous 
times  yliall  come ;  nien  shall  be  lovers  of  themselves,  having  a  form  of  godliness  but  de- 
nying the  power  thereof. 

Now  we,  judging  that  the  reviving  and  keeping  up  a  family  meeting  among  ouraelves 
is  a  good  means  to  revive  religion,  dying  or  greatly  declining,  among  us;  thereibre  we 
have  thought  it  expedient  to  revive  and  keep  up  a  family  meeting  among  ourselves. 
The  reasons  for  it  moving  us  thereunto,  are  these  : 

1.  Such  private  meetings  were  used  by  the  saints  of  old.  Therefore,  said  David,  I 
will  praise  thee  in  y*  assembly  of  y*  upright:  in  y*  secret  of  y*  upright,  said  y  origi- 
nal; and  therefore  our  English  version  turns  it  private  meetings;  and  a  pious,  learned 
anotator,  (Mr.  Henry,)  thereupon  notes,  that  private  meetings  for  devotion  should  bs 
kept  up,  as  well  as  public  assemblys.  It  is  evident  that  there  were  such  meetings  of 
old ;  hence  said  David,  I  am  a  companion  of  them  that  fear  thee,  and  of  them  that  liopa 
in  thy  precepts,  Ps.  cxix  :  65.  So  again,  1  have  not  sate  with  vain  persons,  nor  gone 
with  dissemblers,  Ps.  xxvi:  4.  So  we  read  that  in  a  time  of  general  apostacy,  then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another — Mai.  iv.  16. 

2.  The  throwing  up  such  societys  has  usually  been  followed  with  a  visible  decay 
of  godliness  in  the  power  of  it.  So  some  have  observed  that  the  less  these  meetings 
have  been  loved  and  used  in  any  place,  the  less  godliness  hath  thrived  and  grown  in 
that  place. 

8.  The  great  apostle  to  y*  Gentiles  dehorts  from  such  a  thing  as  utterly  leaving  such 
practices — Heb.  10:25.  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the 
manner  of  some  Is. 

4.  Such  meetings  well  managed,  are  of  great  use  to  promote  love  and  unity  among 
Christians,  and  so  a  firmness  and  steadiness  of  our  religious  profession — Heb.  z  :  23 — 25. 
Let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering^,  and  let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  to  love  and  good  works,  not  forgetting  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together. 

6.  Such  family  meetings  $;reatly  conduce  as  to  Christian  love,  so  to  Christian  zeal  and 
fervor.  Christians  so  nieeiinji;  in  love  and  Go«rs  fear  and  for  religious  ends,  whet  one 
another  and  warm  one  another — Prov.  xxvii :  17.  As  iron  sharpeneih  iron  so  a  man 
sliarpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.  Good  men's  gifts  and  graces  are  sharpened 
and  increased  by  conversing  in  holy  dutys.  He  that  walks  with  wi^ie  men  shall  be  wiite. 
Prov.  xiii. :  2;  but  he  thiit  walks  with  others  will  learn  their  ways  and  get  a  snare  to  bis 
soul. 

6.  The  Lord  owns  such  meetings,  and  sets  a  special  mark  on  them  aod  thoi«  that  eoo« 
sdentiously  attend  them.  Mai. iii:  16—18. 
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7.  The  Lord  hath  promised  his  presence  in  iind  with  them — Miitt.  xv\\\ :  20.  Where 
two  or  three  are  giilhered  together  in  my  nanus  theie  am  I  in  the  midst  of  diem. 

Now,  forii»mucn  hh  we  are  very  fien!»ible  of  tlie  Linguishiiig  uf  religion  hrioiik  us,  nnd 
tliat  lis  our  great  duly  to  endeavor  to  revive  it  in  ourselves  und  fumiiys  and  neighbor- 
hood, so  far  ad  in  us  lies,  in  order  thereunto  we  resolve,  by  the  grace  of  God.  to  set  and 
keep  up  a  family  meetint:,  and  diligently  to  attend  and  conliinie  it,  in  the  hope  of  the 
promised  presence  of  Chri>t,  and  blesAing  on  u*  and  our:*.  Accordingly,  we  do  agree, 
resolve,  and  engage,  each  of  u«  for  ourselves,  and  one  to  another,  as  Iblloweth,  viz: 

1.  that  will  meet  together  every  fourth  Friday,  at  about  three  hours  by  sun,  at  least. 

2.  That  we  will  meet  at  each  other's  hour<es,  by  turns. 

3.  That  we  will  spend  about  two  hours  in  religious  exercises,  in  prayer,  reading  and 
sinicins,  unless  a  seimoii  l>e  at  any  time  preaclied  to  us. 

4.  That  we  will  pray  by  turn**,  and  canyon  our  meeting  thus:  The  member  at 
who*<e  house  the  meeting  is,  shall  betiin  with  prayer ;  then  he  or  yome  other  shall  read 
a  sermon,  after  which  the  nirm  (if  present)  at  whose  house  the  meeting  is  next  to  be, 
thMll  carry  on  with  prayer,  unless  ttome  other  be  desired,  and  we  will  conclude  wiili 
sinking  a  psalm.  Hut  if  the  man  at  whose  house  ihe  meeting  should  be  next,  be  absent 
and  du  not  send  a  sutiicient  reason  thereof,  we  will  pads  by  his  house  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, unto  the  next  of  our  Society. 

5.  After  the  meeting  is  done,  we  will  either  repnir  home,  or  spend  what  time  we  may 
in  some  edilying  discourse,  carefully  avoiding  all  worldly  and  unedifying  talk,  which 
we  have  found  ourselves  too  often  heretofore  carried  iusensibly  into.  We  will  consider 
what  good  may  be  be.^^t  done  to  prevent  them. 

6.  Once  in  six  months,  or  once  a  year,  we  will  spend  some  more  time  than  ordinary 
in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  as  for  ourselves  and  fandlys,  so  for  the  church  and  town,  the 
rising  generation,  for  this  land,  and  for  the  church  of  God  in  the  world. 

7.  We  will  walk  together  in  love  and  peace  and  unity,  shunning  whatsoever  is  sinful, 
and  carefully  watching  over  one  another;  and  if  any,  through  tcn»ptation,  fall  into  any 
sin,  we  will  faithfully  reprove  him  and  labor  to  restore  him  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  meekness. 

8.  That  we  humbly  and  thankfully  take  such  reproof  from  the  society,  or  any  member 
of  the  same. 

9.  That  if  any  member  or  members  of  this  society  shall  any  way,  by  himself  or  others, 
go  about  to  break  peace  or  cause  any  contention  or  division,  and  after  being  admonished 
thereof,  do  atul  ^hall  persist  in  so  doing,  or  shall  refuse  a  loving  rcprool,  he  shall  be  cast 
out  of  this  society  ;  we  will  no  more  meet  at  his  house,  and  his  name  shall  be  erased 
out  of  this  covenant. 

10.  If  any  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  the  meeting",  or  shall  absent  himself  two 
or  three  times,  and,  being  lovingly  reproved  or  adnionished  of  it,  shall  yet  do  so,  he 
shall  be  cast  out  and  hi;*  name  be  dashed  out  from  among  us. 

IL  That  none  be  admitted  to  join  to  this  society,  without  he  be  first  propounded  to 
it,  and  have  the  free  consent  of  the  society,  and  sign  this  our  covenant. 

12.  We  will  endeavor  to  stir  up  and  encourage  one  another  in  the  ways  of  God,  and 
do  what  in  us  lies,  to  promote  holiness  both  in  ourselves  and  others,  that  Goil's  name 
may  be  gloriticd,  and  our  own  salvation  promoted  ;  and  as  much  as  possible,  we  will  en- 
deavor ID  set  a  good  example  before  our  children,  and  leave  it  with  them,  that  they  may 
learn  to  know  and  i>erve  the  Lord. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  at  any  time  by  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the 
society. 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

We  find  the  following  notices  on  this  subject  in  a  late  number  of  the  Christian  Mirror, 
furnished  by  a  correspondent. 

Hug^h  Murray,  in  his  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  America, 
thus  deBcribes  the  religions  denominations  of  Nova  Scotia : 

**The  religions  professions  in  Nova  Scotia,  like  the  classes  of  the  population, 
are  extremely  various  ;  and  none  can  be  considered  as  possessing  a  numerical 
ascendancy.  Complete  toleration  is  granted  to  all  these  sects ;  their  members 
tre  equally  eligible  to  public  offices  ;  none  of  them  are  required  to  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  others  ;  nor  is  support  given  to  aoy  out  of  the  pro- 
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Tincitl  retenue.  The  Church  of  England,  however,  is  considered  aa  the  es- 
tablished one,  and  derives  a  portion  of  its  funds  through  a  society  incor|K>rated 
ID  1701  [in  England]  for  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Notwith- 
standing this  title,  the  object  of  the  corporation  in  recent  times,  has  chiefly 
been  to  supply  a  body  of  regular  clergy  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  com- 
munion settled  in  the  North  American  colonies ;  in  aid  of  which  they  were 
wont  to  receive  an  annual  grant  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  Their  teachers 
are  termed  missionaries,  but,  generally  speaking,  do  not  at  all  lead  the  wander- 
ing life  which  the  name  seems  to  imply;  they  are  simply  parish  ministers, 
though  with  somewhat  extensive  charges.  The  county  is  divided  into  thirty- 
two  parishes,  and  the  rectors  receive  about  700  dollars  to  1400  dollars  a  year 
from  the  Society  or  from  the  canon ;  which,  with  glebes  and  fees,  afibrds  here 
a  comfortable  income.  In  1787,  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  into  a  bishopric,  the 
head  of  which  draws  no  revenue  from  the  colony,  but  holds  merely  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  his  own  church." 

**The  Presbyterian  Church,  formed  chiefly  by  the  great  emigration  from 
Scotland,  is  the  most  numerous  in  the  colony.  The  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
divided  into  the  presbyteries  of  Halifax,  Pictou,  and  Cape  Breton,  and  consists 
of  seventeen  members.  They  receive  no  support  from  government,  but  have 
since  1789,  derived  some  aid  from  a  Society  in  Glasgow,  though,  as  this  last 
demands  an  entire  union  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  all  are  not  in- 
clined to  yield,  some  dissension  is  said  to  have  arisen." 

Mr.  Murray  stated  that  in  1827  the  principal  denominations  in  Nova  Scotia 
were  in  the  following  proportions :  Church  of  England,  28 ;  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 38 ;  Dissenters  from  the  two  churches,  5 ;  Roman  Catholics,  20 ;  Bap- 
tists, 20 ;  Methodists,  9 ;  Lutherans,  3. 

The  Presbyterians  whom  he  classes  under  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are  those 
united,  and  those  not  united  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  what  propor- 
tion these  are  to  each  other,  does  not  appear.  In  Prince  Edward,  a  large 
neighboring  island,  there  are  ten  thousand  connected  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  five  thousand  not  connected  ;  but  perhaps  the  proportion  of  Seceders  is 
greater  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Seceders  form  a  Synod,  called  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Nova  Scotia.  They  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Pictou,  July  13,  1841,  and 
chose  Mr.  Robert  Blackwood,  of  the  second  congregation  of  Tatamagbouche 
moderator.  James  Ross  is  clerk  of  the  Synod.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Synod  is  to  be  held  at  Pictou  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1842.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  1841,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  proceedings  in  re- 
gard to  a  proposed  union  with  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia  in  connection  with 
the  church  of  Scotland.  The  clerk  of  this  Synod,  at  their  meeting  in  New 
Glasgow,  June  16,  1841,  was  Donald  Mcintosh,  and  the  moderator  was  Rev. 
Robert  Williamson. 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  columns  of  the  Mirror,  partly  with  reference 
to  a  vote  of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  June,  1841 — "That  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  communicate  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New 
Brunswick,  requesting  intercourse  between  those  bodies  respectively  and  the 
Conference,  by  the  reciprocal  appointment  of  delegates  from  one  body  to  the 
other." 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  New  Brunswick  is  much  like  that  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  attachments  of  the  Presbyterians  of  Nova  Scotia  to  their  ecclesiastical 
order  are  very  strong ;  and  their  sympathies  appear  to  flow  out  much  more 
freely  to  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United  States,  than  to  the  Congregational ists. 
Their  connections  are  also  very  close  with  the  mother  country  ;  and  we  could 
enter  but  very  imperfectly  into  their  feelings  and  views. — While,  however,  wa 
dissent  from  their  Presbyterian  opinions,  we  cannot  but  have  fellowship  with 
them  in  their  orthodox  faith,  and  their  love  of  Christ  and  the  church. 
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UEC5T  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. 

^m  mentioned,  p.  801,  yoI.  xiv.  of  the  Register,  that  an  abridged  edition  of  Robinaon 
Bith*8  Researches  in  Palestine,  was  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
stated  this  on  what  we  supposed  to  be  good  authority.  We  learn,  however,  that  it  is 
ifTor.  No  SQch  abridgement  is  in  contemplation.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our 
cal  friends,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  will  hasten  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
K.  It  is  certainly  indispensable  for  all  who  would  not  teach  error  in  regard  to  the 
;rtphy  and  antiquities  of  Pslestine. 

den,  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  of  Andover,  have  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Noehden's 
nan  Grammar,  with  many  additions  and  improvements,  by  Prof.  Sears  of  Newton. 
il  or  nine  editions  of  Noehden  have  been  published  in  London.  It  has  long  been 
ridered  the  best  grammar  of  the  German  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  Ian- 
^«  The  author  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  considerable  philosophical  acumen. 
I  there  have  been  many  improvements  in  recent  German  grammars  of  which  the 
r  editors  of  Noehden  have  not  availed  themselves.  The  works  of  Grimm,  Becker, 
others,  have  thrown  great  light  on  many  of  the  radical  principles  of  the  language. 
larger  and  smaller  grammars  of  Becker,  (Charles  Ferdinand,  of  Frankfort,  bom 
(,)  are  among  the  best  which  have  appeared  in  any  language.  Of  these.  Dr.  Sears 
le  himself  whenever  they  are  needed.  From  the  learning  and  ability  of  the  editor, 
iBlicipate  a  very  valuable  grammar  of  this  most  important  and  difficult  language. 
roC  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  has  just  published  a  very  convenient  and  accurate  edition 
lie  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  The  Gorgias  of  Plato,  with  English  notes  by  Prof, 
ilaey,  of  Yale  College,  is  in  the  press  of  James  Munroe  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  The  five 
ok  tragedies  which  have  been  brought  out  by  the  same  editor  have  been  well  received. 

FRANCE. 
be  brothers  Didot,  booksellers  at  Paris,  who  have  been  sometime  engaged  in  pub- 
Qg  the  great  Greek  Thesaurus  of  Stephens,  are  engaged  in  publishing  a  new  edition 
Nifreene's  Glossarium  Mediae  et  infimae  Latinitatid,  In  a  convenient  quarto  form, 

many  additions.  The  editor  is  a  German,  G.  A.  L.  Henschel.  The  same  publishers 
noing  a  collection  of  Greek  writers,  in  a  small  and  clear  type,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
D,  indexes,  etc.  Dr.  DObner,  of  Gotha,  is  the  principal  editor.  He  is  assisted  by 
Mothers  Dindorf,  Schneider  of  Breslau,  Voemel  of  Frankfort,  etc.  The  distinguished 
italisC,  Quatrem^re,  is  about  to  publish  in  two  quarto  volumes,  of  SOO  pages  each,  a 
ac-Latin  Lexicon,  to  contain  all  the  words  which  are  found  in  the  Syriac  printed 
9,  and  in  the  MSS.  of  the  royal  library.    The  work  will  be  printed  by  the  Didots,  on 

type,  cast  according  to  the  most  beautiful  model  which  can  be  found  in  the  MSS. 
Im  library.  The  same  author  is  also  preparing  an  Arabic- Persic- East-Turkish 
ieoo,  in  three  volumes,  which  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
eriliers  can  be  procured. 

GERMANY. 

I  oor  last  No.  p.  412,  we  gave  some  account  of  the  German  Universities.  We  now 
a  few  notices  in  regard  to  the  Gymnasia. 

a  the  year  1809,  the  Prussian  Gymnasia  were  first  established  on  a  solid  basis.  This 
I  through  the  exertions  of  Schuckmann,  who  was  connected  with  the  department  of 
lie  instruction,  under  the  guidance  of  the  ministers  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  assisted 
Nkotovius,  Savern,  William  Von  Humboldt,  and  Niebuhr.  The  universities  are 
ler  the  immediate  control  of  the  minister  at  Berlin.  The  gymnasia,  on  the  contrary, 
fe  Bore  of  a  provlocial  character.    In  the  capital  of  Mch  piot mce  (B«i^«  l&teia\»NL^ 
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Coblentz,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Monster,  and  Posen)  (here  is  a  board  or  commission, 
called  Provinzial-Scliulcoilegium,  that  have  charge  of  the  discipline  and  instruction  of 
ftU  the  gymnasia  of  the  province.  The  entire  course  is  divided  into  three  stages:  1.  The 
lower,  including  the  sixth  and  hdh  classes,  occupies  two  years;  2.  The  middle,  (fourth 
ftnd  third  classes,)  three  years  ;  8.  The  upper,  (second  and  first  classes.)  four  years. 
The  whole  course  is  thus  completed  in  nine  yiars.  Some  of  the  gymnasia  bare  but 
five  classes ;  others  but  four.  On  the  contrary  a  few  iostitutiooa  are  provided  with  » 
eeventh  class.  The  scholars  of  the  sixth  class  are  eight  or  nine  yetrt  of  age  when  they 
commence  study.  They  are  employed  in  German,  Latin,  penmanship,  elements  of 
arithmetic,  etc.  Tn  this  manner  a  student  gradually  advances  through  the  higher  cto^aes, 
laying  a  solid  foundation  in  the  Icnowledgo  of  grammar,  for  the  noble  supenttructura 
which  is  to  be  erected.  In  the  first  class,  Plato,  Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  Pindar,  and 
Sophocles  are  among  the  authors  read.  In  the  earlier  stages  an  entire  vocabulary  of 
roots  is  committed  to  memory.  Tlie  ability  to  write  and  speak  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is 
among  the  requisitions.  Hebrew  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  clasaes,  two  hours  a 
week,  according  to  the  grammar  of  Gesenius,  to  those  who  expect  to  study  theokigy. 
The  English  language  is  taught  in  the  first  and  second  classes.  An  extensive  and 
thorough  course  of  religious  instruction  is  adopted.  In  the  second  class,  the  originsl 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  studied.  In  the  first  class,  there  is  a  course  of  reading 
and  recitation  in  church  history,  in  Christian  doctrines  and  morals,  etc.  Indeed,  there 
are  no  schools  in  the  world  where  the  Scriptures  are  taught  so  thoroughly  as  in  the 
Prussian  gymnasia. 

Tlie  following  plan  of  study  at  the  gymnasium  at  Merseburg,  for  one  week,  will  show 
the  proportion  of  attention  which  is  given  to  each  study.  Perhaps  this  gymDasinm  is  of 
about  medium  rank. 

OLAMSI  AirO  HOmU. 
•TUOV.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  TOTAk 

Latin, 7  10            9  8  9  43 

Greek, 4  6            ft  4  2  21 

Hebrew, 2  2  4 

German, 4  8            8  8  8  16 

French, 2  2           2  6 

Religion, 2  2           4  4  4  16 

Mathematics, 4  4            4  8  4  19 

Natural  Philosophy, ....  2  22  6 

Philosophy, 1  1 

History, 2  2           2  2  2  10 

Geography, 1  2  2  6 

Calligraphy, 1  2  8  6 

Singiog 4 

Total 80  81  81  80         81  167 

The  following  table  contains  the  most  material  facts  in  regard  to  the  gymnasia  in  the 
eight  provinces  of  Prussia.  The  province  of  Saxony  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
kingdom  of  that  name.  Our  authorities  are  Theobald*s  Handbuch  of  the  German  gyro* 
nasia,  1837,  and  Jahn's  Leipsic  Jahrbacher  for  1840.  All  the  information,  except  that  ia 
the  last  column,  dates  in  1832. 

JVV».  vko  JVk.  •/ 

Ab.  of        Ab.  of  AVi  of     wont  to   To  otkor     otudemio 

PaoTmoBi.  gjfmnaoia,       inkab.  Sckelan,    toaekiro*     vmio.    eaip<oy«*t*.  t»  1840. 

Prussia,     ...  15  2.025,927  8.712  160  79  311  8.225 

Posen.  ....  8  1,056.278  928  42  12  107  1,295 

Silesia,      ...  21  2.464.414  5,086  197  167  573  4,838 

Pomerania,    .     .  6  912.223  1,518  69  52  180  1,591 

Brandenburg,      .  18  1.579.939  4,398  271  61  862  8,877 

Saxonv,     ...  23  1.449,587  8.811  228  91  806  8296 

Westphalia,    .     .  20  1.261.996  2.094  159  123  264  2.275 

Rhine  Provinces,  18  2.288,596  2.914  208  158  278  3.584 

Totil,      .    .  124      18,088,960      24,461     1,834        788     2,826     22,491 
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In  the  number  of  students  for  1840,  twenty-two  pro^rymnasia  and  high  schools  are 
eckoned.  We  suppose  tliat  the  same  were  inclided  in  the  estimate  for  1832.  The 
umber  of  institutions  had  increased  from  124  to  134. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  all  the  gymnasia  in  Germany,  including  the  German 
art  of  Austria.  The  liat  doea  not  include  the  progyranasia.  The  statements  were  pub- 
shed  in  1837. 

Ab.  9f        Jfb^  of  gymnaain 
CoOirTar.  tfmnMn€,      to  tk»  populalien,        Toacktr;       Sckti^ro, 

Austria,  (German) 63  1  to  183,000  450  14,112 

Prussia, 113  1  to  124.762  1,425  22,615 

Bavaria, 25  1  to  172.000  440  6,400 

Hanover, 17  1  to  10(»,000  166  2,200 

Wflrtemberg, 6  1  to  260,000  105  1,670 

Saxony,  (kingdom) 12  1  to  137,676  140  1,550 

Baden, 14  1  to    90,320  104  1,950 

Hesse-Homberg, 6  1  to  118,928  68  940 

Darmstadt, 6  1  to  130,000  82  766 

Afecklenburg-Schwerin,    ...      6  1  to    95,000  53  800 

Mftcklenberg-Strelitz,  ....      4  1  to    21,500  26  824 

Oldenburg, 4  1  to    64,521  80  800 

Schleswig.Holstein 10  1  to    77,400  51  662 

Nassau, 1  1  to  380,000  14  160 

Brunswick,(not  incl.  the  Carolinum)  6  1  to    52.000  68  900 

Luxemburg, 1  1  to  320,000  17  150 

Sdxe- Weimar, 8  1  to    81.500  88  972 

Anhalt 4  1  to    88.700  54  1,195 

Schwartzburg, 3  1  to    89,000  28  200 

Lippe-Detmold, 2  1  to    40.000  17  200 

Backeburg, 1  1  to    28,000  10 

Waldeck 1  1  to    50,000  8  190 

Free  Cities, 4  1  to    74,250  67  830 

The  number  of  students  in  these  gymnasia,  at  the  present  time,  we  cannot  supply. 
Lt  several  of  them,  in  the  year  1839,  the  num()er  remained  about  as  in  1835.  The  whole 
lumber  of  gymnasia  in  the  countries  using  the  German  language,  appears  to  be  about 
!00 ;  teachers,  3,300 ;  scholars,  55,000.  About  10,000  in  addition  are  reported  as  be- 
ODging  to  the  progymnasia  and  other  high  schools. 

MiscBLLAirsons  Intellioxnce.  Dr.  Tholuck  has  been  appointed  court  preacher 
t  Berlin.  It  is  supposed  that  he  will  accept  the  appointment.  Dr.  Harless,  of  Erlangeo, 
lie  commentator  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Epheaians,  has  been  called  to  Rostock.  Jahn*s 
«elpsic  JahrbQcher  for  1840,  contains  a  very  full  account  of  the  schools,  colleges,  and 
eminaries  of  the  United  States.  It  is  compiled  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg. 
Vof.  Ullmann,  of  Heidelberg,  has  received  a  call  to  Bonn.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities 
f  CSermany,  scientific  lectures  are  now  delivered  before  popular  audiences.  Dr.  Sle- 
idld*s  Bibliotheca  Japonica,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  William  Yon  Humboldt.  It 
lit  270  plates.  Dr.  Kern,  a  distinguished  theological  professor  in  Tobingen,  and  one  of 
he  editors  of  the  TQbiogen  Zeltschrift  for  Theok^,  died  on  the  80th  of  January  last,  in 
&  iifty-iecond  year. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONa 

ani$  en  the  Jnterpretatum  of  Prophecy ^  by  M,  Stuart,  Profeeeor  in  Andener  Theth 
hgiemt  Senunary,    Andover :  Allen,  Morrill  and  Wardwell,  1842.  pp.  146. 

The  followiDg  questions  are  discussed  in  this  little  volume — Whether  there  is  in  parts 
of  the  prophetical  Scriptures  an  occult,  mystical,  undeveloped  meaning,  which  occasion- 
ally introduces  into  those  Scriptures  a  double  sense  ?  Have  some  other  prophecies  a 
meanlDg  which  is  so  concealed  and  obscure,  that  it  can  never  be  discovered  until  the 
•veatf  take  place  to  which  they  relate  ?  Do  the  leading  designations  of  time  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  Daniel,  viz :  a  **  time,  tiroes,  and  half  a  time,*'  and  **  forty  and  two  months 
or  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  days,*'  comprbe  the  actual  period  literally  named,  or  1260 
jrears  ?  Prof.  Stuait  argues  in  the  negative  of  the  first  two  propositions,  and  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  that  the  period  designated  is  not  1260  years,  but  an  actual,  literal  time.  The 
appearance  of  the  discussion  is  very  seasonable,  as  there  has  been,  perhaps,  no  time 
when  more  persons  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  prophecies,  or  when  wilder  theories 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  were  more  in  vogue.  We  need  say  nothing  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  candor,  acuteness,  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which  Prof.  Stuart 
handles  the  points  before  him. 

The  Worke  of  JSTathanatl  Emmon$t  D.  D.,  late  pastor  of  the  church  in  Franklin,  Ms., 
t/Dtih  a  Memoir  of  his  lije.  Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  J).  D.  Crocker  and  Brewster, 
Boston.    1842.    6  vols.  8vo. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  are  disposed  as  follows :  The  first  contains  the  Memoir 
of  the  author,  in  three  parts :  the  Autobiography ;  Memoir  by  Dr.  Ide ;  and  a  Discourse, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Emmons,  by  Rev.  Professor  Park,  of  Andover.  This 
is  followed  in  the  same  volume  by  a  number  of  sermons  on  the  Christian  Ministry,  de- 
livered at  ordinations,  installations,  and  other  public  occasions.  The  sermons  in  volume 
second,  are  on  Social  and  Civil  Duties.  Volume  third  contains  Instructions  to  the 
Afflicted ;  volumes  fourth  and  fifth.  Systematic  Theology ;  volume  sixth,  miscellaneous 
snhjects.  The  two  volumes  of  Theology  may  be  obtained  separate  from  the  others,  by 
such  as  cannot  afford  to  possess  the  entire  works.  The  Autobiography  and  the  Memoir, 
together  with  the  Discourse  of  Professor  Park,  combine  to  exhibit  a  full  and  (aitbful 
portraiture  of  this  distinguished  minister  of  Christ.  The  Impression  of  him  which  the 
reader  obtains  from  the  whole,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  A  handsomely  engraved 
likeness  accompanies  the  edition.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  throughout,  is 
io  the  best  style  of  the  Boston  press. 

As  there  have  been  few  men  who  while  living  have  made  such  a  deep  impresskin  on 
thinking  minds  as  Dr.  Emmons,  so  there  are  few  who  have  left  behind  them  in  their 
writings,  so  much  to  quicken,  invigorate,  and  guide  the  thoughts  of  men  on  the  purest 
and  sublimest  themes.  Notwithstanding  the  comparative  disadvantage  under  which  his 
works  must  now  appear,  in  respect  to  the  full  merit  of  originality  which  belongs  to  them, 
from  the  fact  that  the  theological  firmament  is  pervaded  with  the  light  which  his 
intellect  has  kindled,  yet  his  sermons  will  continue  to  be  read  with  peculiar  profit  and 
satisfaction  by  those  who  love  to  look  at  the  most  glorious  truths  in  a  medium  of  beauti- 
ful transparency,  and  under  a  great  variety  of  important  relations.  In  most  respects, 
indetMl.  the  progress  of  philosophical  investigation  and  evangelical  truth,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  instead  of  superseding  his  labors,  will  prepare  mankind 
more  fully  to  understand  and  acquiesce  in  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  of  this  eminent 
ohilosopher  and  divine. 
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Sacred  Songifor  Famihf  and  Social  Warship  ;  comprising  the  most  approved  Spirit' 
wU  HymnMt  with  chaste  and  poptUar  tunes.  Published  by  the  Aioericaa  Tract 
Society.     12mo.  pp.  848. 

This  book  is  especially  suited  to  aid  the  devotions  of  the  family.  The  form  and  size  of 
the  boolc,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  hymns  and  tunes  on  opposite  pages,  render  it 
altogether  convenient  for  this  purpose.  Its  publication  affords  a  much  greater  facility 
lor  caltivating  and  sustaining  this  delightful  part  of  worship  in  the  family  than  has 
hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  compilers  acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Thomas  Hastings  and  Lowell  Mason,  for  their  assistance  given,  which  is  an  evidence  of 
the  chaste  and  practical  cast  of  the  work.  The  hymns  appear  to  be  of  a  standard, 
evangelical  character.  We  have  noticed  scarcely  any  among  them  of  the  lighter  sort ; 
which  are  lamentably  so  popular  at  the  present  day.  The  preface  states  that  the  music 
lias  been  adapted  to  the  hymns,  instead  oi  subordinating  the  poetry  to  the  music.  This 
is  accomplished  by  *'  setting "  a  tune  to  every  two  of  the  hymns,  and  sometimes  to  a 
single  hymn. 

Jtn  Histarical  Account  of  Massachtuetts  Currency,  by  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Bosten  :  Per- 
kins and  Marvin.    1839. 

Tliough  bearing  the  date  of  its  first  emission,  this  work  has  recently  been  enlarged  by 
a  number  of  plates  representing  coins  and  bills  of  this  Commonwealth  ;  notes,  additions, 
lu.,  in  the  Appendix ;  and  a  full  Index  of  persons  and  things.  These  additions  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  book,  by  rendering  the  descriptions  of  coins,  stamps,  &c.,  more 
easily  intelligible ;  and  by  bringing  the  whole  mass  of  facts  recorded,  under  the  command 
of  the  reader  for  subsequent  reference.  Among  a  commercial  people,  the  questions  re- 
lating to  currency  and  finances  are,  of  necessity,  deeply  involved  in  the  political  history 
of  the  country ;  and  it  is  highly  instructive,  with  our  author  to  follow  out  this  distinct 
department  of  our  annals,  and  to  observe  how  large  a  paK  of  our  troubles  in  past  years, 
both  national  and  personal,  have  been  connected  with  this  single  subject. 

One  incident  recorded  by  the  author  in  passing,  is  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  it  in  connection  with  this  notice :  **  It  appears  that,  alter  a  session  of  sorrowful 
legislation,  with  regard  to  various  topics,  which  were  much  affected  by  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  currency,  the  roll  of  service  was  made  up  for  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. But  the  word  is.  There  is  nothing  to  pay  for  their  attendance  and  travel ; 
the  necessities  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  so  urgent  that  no  cash  remains  to 
Mtfisfy  the  dues  of  its  Rulers.  They  calmly  bowed  to  the  exigency  and  went  to  their 
homes.  While  saying  to  the  people,  the  treasury  is  exhausted  for  you,  they  did  not  re- 
tain enoogh  to  meet  their  own  demands.  While  giving  them  precepts  on  patience,  they 
practised  the  same  self>denial.  This  is  one  of  the  sunny  spots  as  to  human  character,  in 
periods  of  prevailing  tribulation,  on  which  the  mind  loves  to  dwell." 

TfU  F&ur  Pillars :  Or  the  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated  in  four  distinct  and 
independent  Scries  of  Proofs :  Together  unth  an  ExpUmation  of  the  Types  and 
Prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah,  By  Harvey  J>rewcontb ,  Boston:  Seth  Gold- 
smith, and  Crocker  &  Brewster.    1842.    12mo.  pp.  298. 

The  four  pillars  of  evidence  on  which  the  author,  in  this  treatise,  has  considered  the 
troth  of  Christianity  as  resting,  are,  1,  The  Necessity  of  religion ;  2,  The  Internal  evi- 
dence ;  8,  The  External  evidence ;  4,  Prophecy.    The  second  and  third  of  these,  are 

9 

comprehensive  statements,  including  several  particulars  which  appropriately  belong  to 
them.  The  fourth  branch  of  the  discussion,  which  treats  of  the  evidence  from  Prophecy, 
is  much  more  amplified  than  either  of  the  others,  especially  the  part  in  which  the  pre- 
dicUoos  and  types  relating  to  Christ,  are  considered.  The  chapters  of  the  work  having 
originally  been  prepared  and  delivered  as  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  are  suffered  to  re- 
tain the  preacher's  concluding  reflections,  with  a  design  of  increasing  the  practical 
ioterist  of  the  book. 
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Mr.  Newcomb  is  extensively  and  favorably  known  to  tbe  Christian  commanUy  tbroagh 
his  valuable  series  of  Qnestion  Boolcs  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  Sabbath  Schools 
and  Bible  classes,  which  is  now,  we  believe,  coining  into  very  general  use  in  tbe  New 
England  States. 

The  Philosophy  nf  Popular  Ignorance.  By  John  Foiter,  Jlttihor  of  E$$ay$  on  De- 
cUvm  of  Character,  ifc.  Reviaed  by  the  Author,  txpre$$ly  for  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion qf' Popular  Instruction  in  Great  Britain.  Boston:  James  Loiiug.  1841. 
pp.  318. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Foster,  and  his  reputation  as  an  author,  are  familiar  to  most  of  our 
readers.  Few  writers,  in  modern  times,  have  exerted  a  more  bene 6cial  influence  on  io^ 
telligent  and  cultivated  minds,  than  this  extraordinary  man.  His  writings,  if  not  very 
extensive,  are  pure  guld,  and  will  continue  to  be  read  and  admired  by  the  mightiest 
intellects  in  remote  generations.  To  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  he  unites  a  spirit  benign 
and  exalted.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  profound,  his  imagination  vigorous  and  glow- 
ing, his  diction  varied,  bold  and  nervous ;  and  his  appeals  to  the  heart  and  coD£cience| 
irresistible. 

To  read  the  productions  of  a  mind  so  comprehensive,  so  rich,  so  acute,  cannot  fail  to 
convince  us  of  the  vast  inferiority  of  most  of  those  volumes  which  are  daily  teeming 
from  the  press.  We  live  in  an  age  when  Ingenuity  seems  constantly  at  work  in  multi- 
plying materials  for  publication.  Writers,  instead  of  drawing  from  the  resources  of  their 
own  mind:*,  are  contented  lo  clothe  the  ideas  of  others  in  a  new  form  ;  and  often  render 
that  tame,  obscure,  and  inconclusive,  on  which  the  original  had  made  the  noon-day  light 
tosliine.  Hence  much  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day  is  superficial  and  destitute  of 
originality. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  to  such  ephemeral  trash,  than  tbs 
volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  exhibits  a  rare  union  of  genius  and 
common  sense — embodies  principles  the  most  important,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  dis- 
cipline and  invigorate  the  mind.  This  revised  edition  is  distinguished  by  numerous  cor- 
rections, principally  verbal,  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  intelligent  reader.  We 
know  that  the  eminent  author  of  this  work  has  said,  that  he  should  not  m  any  evenl 
€ter  correct  it  any  more,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  will  descend  to  posterity  in  so  perfect  a 
Ibrm. 

Twenty-eight  .Annual  Report  of  the  American  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Mistions. 
Boston:  1842. 

The  number  of  missions  under  charge  of  this  Board  is  20 ;  stations  and  out>statloD8 
ftbout  100 :  American  missionaries  and  assistants,  including  45  preachers,  99 ;  native 
preachers  and  assistants,  til.  There  are  about  44  schools,  containing  nearly  1,000  pupils ; 
end  77  churches,  embracing  more  than  3,700  members.  The  number  of  baptisms  reported 
the  past  year  is  780.  The  annual  receipts  were  $52,137  10 ;  the  expenditures  $57,793  94. 
The  United  States*  government  have  advanced  for  Indian  schools,  $4,040;  tlie  American 
end  Foreign  Bible  Society,  $12,000;  and  the  American  Tract  Society,  $4,700,  ezclasive 
of  publications.  Tbe  Secretaries  of  the  Board  are  Rev.  Solomon  Peck,  end  Rev.  Robert 
8.  Pattison,  D.  D.    Heman  Lincoln,  Esq.  is  Treasurer. 

7%e  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society*  New  York :  1842. 
pp.  132. 

This  Society,  whose  labors  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  every  year,  has  in 
commission  791  Missionaries,  being  5  more  than  were  ever  in  commission  on  the  Ameri* 
can  field  in  any  one  year  since  its  organization.  In  the  Territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
the  number  of  missionaries  has  been  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  ye«r»  being  83  in 
■II.  In  Ohio  66  were  employed,  Indiana  24,  Illinois  60.  The  number  of  congregatioot 
and  missionary  districts  supplied  in  whole  or  in  part  was  987,  and  the  amount  of  labor  per- 
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ionned  wu  equtl  to  694  y«are.  The  number  of  pupilf  instructed  in  Sabhaih  tchools  and 
Bible  dames  under  the  eupervifion  of  the  niiMionaries,  was  about  64,300.  In  109  con« 
gregations  there  were  special  revivals  of  religion.  The  number  added  to  the  churches 
on  profes!fion  of  their  faith,  was  not  tar  from  3,446.  The  resources  of  the  year  were 
$95,291  43 ;  the  expenditures  and  liabilities  $107,  085  89. 

A  DUroune^  delivered  before  the  JWio  England  Society  of  the  city  of  JVWd  York, 
nee,  22,  1841.  By  ChmleB  B  Bndduck,  Profiisor  of  Intelleetua)  Philogophy  and 
£ngU§h  LUerature  in  Dartmouth  College.  Mew  York :  Daytou  &  Newman.  1842. 
pp.  24. 

This  address  is  mainly  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
character  and  progress,  which  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  American  people  to  present 
to  tlie  study  of  tlie  historian  and  the  instruction  of  manlcind.  The  character  of  our  New 
England  ancestors  may  be  resolved,  according  to  the  orator,  into  two  principles,  a  pe« 
euliar  sense  of  individuality,  and  a  peculiar  feeling  of  special  relationship  to  God.  Thus 
they  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and  practical  harmony,  action  and  submission,  free- 
dom and  deiftiny,  individuality  and  dependence.  The  address  of  Prof.  Haddock,  is  mark- 
ed with  all  those  excellencies  which  characterize  his  graceful  pen.  It  is  full  of  just 
thought,  and  is  in  fine  keeping  with  the  occasion  and  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  it 
was  delivered. 

JVtn/A  Annual  Report  of  the  Trusteei  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
December,  1841.     pp.  102. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  399  patients  in  the  hospital ;  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  236;  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  year,  163 ;  remained  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  232.  There  were  discharged  from  the  hospital  daring  the  year,  167.  Of  these 
68  were  cases  of  less  duration  than  one  year ;  62  recovered,  2  improved,  4  died.  Of  the 
99  that  were  of  longer  duration  than  one  year,  20  recovered,  34  improved,  37  were  dis- 
charged as  harmless  and  for  want  of  room,  and  8  died.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  all  sources  were  $31,293  73;  expenditures,  $23,847  62.  A  commodious  lot  of 
between  six  and  seven  acres  has  been  purchased  for  the  Asylum  for  $700.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution,  1,369  patients  have  been  admitted.  The  Report  of  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, like  all  the  preceding  annual  documents  from  his  pen,  is  crowded  with  interesting 
ticts,  well  stated,  and  many  of  them  arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  The  institution  is  a 
noble  monument  of  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  as 
expres^d  through  the  acts  of  their  representatives.  We  are  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Dr. 
Woodwaid  is  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  institution.  The  duties  of  chaplain  are  very 
acceptably  performed  by  the  Rev.  George  Allen. 

Tenih  Annual  Rtport  of  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society,    May  26, 1842. 
pp.  80. 

The  whole  nnmher  of  the  Society's  publications.  Including  cards  and  Sabbath  school 
requisites,  475.  Of  these,  256  are  bound  volumes,  and  25  ques^lion  books  and  catechisms. 
This  Society  has  8  County  auxiliaries  not  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  number 
of  schools  connected  with  the  Society  is  433,  teachers  and  superintendents,  8,753, 
•ebolars,  72.985,  volumes  in  the  libraries,  130,659.  Of  the  1,118  scholars  reported  aa 
having  lieen  hopefully  converted,  more  than  one  half  were  dedicated  to  God  in  infant 
baptism.  Only  seventeen  of  all  the  members  of  the  schooN  are  reported  as  having  com- 
■lenccd  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry  during  the  year. 

Jtn  JIddress  to  the  Alumni  and  Students  of  St.  John^s  College,  Annapolis^  Md.  Feb.  22» 
1842.    By  John  Tayloe  L*tmax,  LL  2>.,  of  Virginia,     1842.    pp.  28. 

Mr.  Lomax  remarks,  in  his  Address,  that  he  graduated  at  St.  John's  College  about 
ibrty-five  years  ago.  This  circumstance  naturally  leads  him  to  speak  of  the  prominent 
events  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  half  century,  and  to  suggest  such  refleciiooa 
n  lefitiaattly  gioir  oat  of  them.    Wo  aro  glad  to  aeo  froquont  and  deeidod  expreesioao 
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of  the  value  of  revealed  (ruth,  and  of  the  indispensable  importance  of  making  it  the  guide 
of  the  life.  Every  page  almost  indicates  that  Mr.  Lomax  is  an  afiectionate  disciple  of 
Washington. 

The  Dangers  of  our  Country ^  and  the  Means  of  averting  them.  A  Diseourse  delith 
ered  in  Marlborough^  Ma.  on  the  day  of  the  annual  State  Fast^  April  7,  1842.  By 
George  E.  Day,  Pastor  of  the  Uhiim  Church  and  Society  in  that  town.  Boston: 
T.  R.  Marvin.     1842.    pp.  17. 

The  most  prominent  dangers  which  threaten  our  country,  are  the  high-handed  viola- 
tions of  common  honesty  ;  the  general  forgetfulness  of  the  public  good,  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  under  the  influence  of  blind  devotion  to  party  interest ;  an  increasing  indifier- 
ence  to  crime,  and  an  unwillingness  to  inflict  the  appropriate  penalty  which  it  deserves; 
and  the  multiplying  evils  of  negro  slavery.  The  remedies  for  averting  these  evils  are  not 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  nor  the  giving  ourselves  up  to  the  blind  impulses  of  a  passion- 
ate indignation,  nor  in  forming  specific  associations,  nor  the  formation  of  another  political 
party.  The  true  andidote  is  the  universal  diffusion  of  that  righteousness  which  ezalteth  a 
nation.  Adherance  to  the  unbending  precepts  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  consti- 
tutes the  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  land.  Wide-spread  and  frequent  revivals  of  religion 
are  the  only  hope  of  our  land.    Such  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  this  able  and  timely  discourse. 

Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  May  24, 1842. 
Boston :  T.  R.  Marvin.     1842.    pp.  48. 

During  some  portion  of  the  year,  76  churches  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the 
Society.  Of  these,  53  are  under  the  care  of  pastors ;  the  remaining  22  are  statedly  sop- 
plied,  though  not  in  every  instance  by  the  continuous  labors  of  the  same  man.  In  these 
churches  there  are  4,730  members.  The  additions  reported  during  the  year  are  482. 
The  75  congregations  are  gathered  out  of  3,000  different  families.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  the  aggregate,  has  been  little  short  of  10,000.  The  Sabbath 
schools  and  Bible  classes  furnish  instruction  to  nearly  7,000  pupils.  The  ctiaritable  col- 
lections in  61  congregations  amounted  to  $4,108  13,  which  was  about  one  half  of  what 
they  received  from  the  Home  Mission  treasury. 

Proceedings  of  the  Congressional  Total  Abstinence  Society,  at  a  Meeting  held  in  (he 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives ,  Washington,  Feb.  25,  1842. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Briggs,  Gilmer,  Marshal],  Bumell, 
Morgan,  Wise,  members  of  Congress,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  temperance.  The 
opinions  here  expressed,  coming  from  such  men,  must  have  much  weight.  We  regret 
that  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  should  have  nullified  their  influence  on  tliis  subject,  by 
a  sad  violation  of  another  command  of  the  Almighty. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  the  spe* 
eial  Meeting  held  in  JVew  Fork,  January  18,  19,  20 ;  1842.    pp.  27. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  give  any  account  of  this  pamphlet.  Its  interesting  contents 
have  been  already  widely  circulated  in  the  religious  newspapers. 

Historical  Notices  of  Connecticut,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Conneetieut 
Historical  Society.  JVo.  I,  Containing  Hartford  in  1640.  By  William  S.  Porter^ 
tnember  of  the  Society.    Hartford :  £.  Geer.    1842.    pp.  12. 

This  number  is  designed  as  the  commncement  of  a  series,  to  be  continued  monthly,  or 
as  often  as  practicable.  Twelve  pages  in  each  number  will  be  occupied  with  genealogi- 
cal notices  of  families.  The  first  number  contains  very  interesting  matters  in  relation  to 
the  first  settlement  of  Hartford.  The  editor  has  long  been  a  zenlous  antiquarian.  We 
trust  that  his  labors  will  be  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded.  He  could  hardly  have  begun 
upon  a  more  interesting  town  than  Hartford.  The  names  of  Haynes,  Stone,  Hooker, 
Wells,  Goodwhi,  Wyllys,  Webster,  Talcot,  WhiUog,  are  widely  known  and  honored. 
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Faiih  in  the  Chrittian  Snierprize  of  Converting  the  World,  A  Sermon  preached  he^ 
fore  the  Oneida  County  Bible  Society,  at  Vernon,  JV.  F.  By  Simeon  Mrth,  PreH'> 
dent  of  Hamilton  College.    Ulica.    1842.    pp.  24. 

Tlie  following  is  an  outline  of  this  well  constructed  and  highly  instructive  discourse. 
The  reasons  which  justify  the  belief  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  destined  to  become 
the  religion  of  the  world,  are,  God  himself  has  made  it  a  matter  of  solemn  purpose ;  it  is 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man ;  the  history  of  the  primitive  church  encourages 
this  belief;  the  ej^isting  state  of  many  of  the  leading  systems  of  pnganism  ;  the  recent 
political  changes  in  heathen  countries  are  favorable  to  the  progress  of  Christian  truth  ; 
the  great  improvements  in  the  arts;  and  the  results  of  the  various  means  now  in  opera- 
tion. These  views  suggest  the  remark,  that  a  confident  belief  in  the  possibility  of  convert* 
ing  the  world  to  Christ,  is  but  tlie  exercise  of  a  well-founded  and  rational  faith.  Wiiile 
it  is  regarded  as  a  practicable  enterprize,  it  may  also  be  contemplated  as  a  great  and  good 
work.  While  we  are  summoned  to  no  common  labors  and  sacrifices,  we  may  yet  ezperl'* 
cnce  the  enjoyment  of  no  common  consolation.  AH  Christian  disciples  should  make  it  » 
matter  of  serious  inquiry  whether  they  have  yet  risen  to  that  standard  of  efforts  which  is 
accordant  with  their  obligations. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  Boston,    Preeented 
May  25,  1842.    pp.  84. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  were  $30,354  05.  Of  this  sum,  $21,794  have  been 
paid  to  the  American  Tract  Society  at  New  York.  Of  the  donations  received  during  the 
year,  $885  15  were  from  Maine;  $901  76  from  New  Hampshire;  $409  30  from  Ver- 
mont; $8,667  25  from  Massachusetts ;  $122  00  from  other  States.  The  Report  contains 
ft  great  variety  of  intportant  facts  in  respect  to  the  volume  circulation  in  New  England. 
Not  far  from  12,000  volumes  were  sold  to  the  members  of  a  part  of  the  Baptist  and  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  communities  in  Boston.    The  value  was  about  $4,000. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.    Being  the  toofk  adopted  by  the  University 

of  France  for  inftruetion  in  the  Colleges  and  High  Scfiools.     Translated  from  the 

French,  unth  additions,  and  a  continuation  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  Reid  to 

the  pre»ent  day.     By.'  C  S.  Henrys  D.  D  ,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  JSTew  York 

City  University.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brotiiers.    1842.    In  2  vols.,  pp.  31 1  and  276. 

These  are  very  convenient  books  to  serve  as  the  foundation  and  starting  point  for  oral 
lectures.  The  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  philosophy  are  concisely  stated, 
witlx>ut  particular  bias,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  any  of  the  systems.  The  editor's  addi- 
tions ere  important,  as  they  supply  a  real  deficiency  in  the  original  work.  If  they  had 
been  more  ful4  on  the  English  and  German  phiiosophy,  and  less  copious  on  the  French, 
there  would  have  been  more  symmetry  and  completeness  in  the  work.  As  it  is»  it  wUl 
supply  a  marked  desideratum  in  our  schools. 

T%e  Great  Commission  ;  or,  the  Christian  Church  Constituted  and  Charged  to  Con* 

vey  the  Gospel  to  the  World.    By  Rev.  John  Harris,  D.  2>.,  President  of  Cheehunt 

College,  author  of  ♦«  The  Great   Teacher,'*  etc.     With  an  Introductory  Ensay  by 

WUham  R.  Williams^  D.  D.,  of  JVew  York,    Boston :  Gourd,  Kendall  9l  Lincoln. 

1842.     pp.  484. 

This  was  ft  prize  Essay  for  which  200  guineas  were  received.  The  se(iond  prise  of  50 
guineas  was  assigned  to  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton  of  Leeds.  Another  premium  was  sab- 
seqoeotty  ghren  to  (he  Rev.  John  Macfariand  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  competitors 
was  about  40.  The  adjudicators  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  David  Welsh, 
Jabex  Bunting,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Henry  Melville  and  Thomas  S.  Crisp,  representing  five 
denominations  of  Christians. 

Dr.  Harris's  object  is  three- fold^an  endeavor  to  riiow  that  the  church  of  Christ  Is  sg- 

gressive  and  missionary  in  iu  very  constitution  and  design  ;  that  it  is  to  look  on  the  whole 

of  this  field  as  one,  not  regarding  the  claims  of  any  particular  portion  as  inimical  to  the 

bterestsof  any  other  ;  and  that  the  entire  consecration  of  all  its  resources  is,  for  obvious 
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reasons,  made  indispeotable  to  succew.  A  great  amount  of  statistical  information,  as  weH 
•a  of  sound  arguments,  is  here  brought  together  in  an  attractive  form.  Though  the  vol- 
ume has  not  so  much  originaHtj  as  the  **  Great  Teacher,"  it  may,  possibly,  attain  to 
greater  usefulness. 

JElementi  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Jlgrieulture ;  or  the  AppUcaHon  of  Biology, 

Geology  and  Chemistry y  to  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,    Intended  as  a  ie^t-hook 

fur  farmers  and  students  in  agriculture.    By  Alonxo  Gray,  M.  Ji.,  Teacher  in  the 

English  Depaitment,  PhtUips  Jleadtmy,  JLndover,    Allen,  Morrill  Jt  Wardweil. 

1842.    pp.StJS. 

The  student  as  well  as  the  farmer,  will  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  this  volume. 
The  author  uppears  to  be  fimiliar  with  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  to  have  con- 
densed in  a  small  space  information  which  is  scattered  over  large  volumes. 

TSjoenty' Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Soeiety^  presented  May  12.  Iftl2. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Addresses  at  the  Anniversary,  and  JCxtracts  of 
Correspondence.    New  York  :  D.  Fanshavv.    pp.  192. 

The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued  from  the  depository  of  the  Americaa 
Bible  Society,  during  the  year,  was  257)067 — making  a  total  since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  of  3,052,765.  The  proportion  of  English  Bibles  and  Testaments  is  us  follows : 
Bibles,  94,176.  Testaments,  143,148.  The  number  of  books  printed  during  the  year, 
276,000,  being  an  increase  of  109,125,  over  that  of  the  former  year.  The  version  which 
the  Society  has  heretofore  circulated  in  Papal  countries,  is  a  translation  made  from  the 
Latin  vuIgate.  They  have  resolved  hereafter  to  print  and  circulate  only  proteataot 
versions.  By  a  recent  vote  of  the  Society,  each  Life  Member  Is  allowed  to  receive 
annually  for  distributiou  two  copies  of  the  common  minion  Bible,  or  the  value  thereof  in 
other  Bibles  and  Testaments ;  and  each  Life  Director  is  allowed  to  receive  five  copies  of 
the  same  Bible,  or  the  value  in  other  kinds,  fur  the  same  purpose.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  42  Life  Directors  and  503  Life  Members  have  been  obtained.  Sixty- 
•even  new  Auxiliaries  have  been  added.  The  income  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$  134,357  08. 

More  Laborers  needed  for  the  Gospel  Harvest,  A  Sermon,  delivered  btfore  the  Aux* 
iiiary  Education  Society  of  Norfolk  County ,  at  their  Annual  Meeting  in  IVrentham, 
June  8,  1842.  By  Samuel  W,  Cozzens,  Pastor  of  the  First  Evangelicat  Church 
in  Milton,    Boston :  T.  K.  Marvin. 

In  an  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Auxiliary  Education  Society, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Journal,  we  have  made  a  reference  to  this  discourae ;  which 
renders  a  separate  notice  unnecessary  in  this  place. 

A  Discourse,  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Palestine  Missionary  Society,  at 
JVhrih  Bridgewater,  Ms,,  First  Parish,  Jttne  15,  1842.  By  Rev.  IVUlard  Puree, 
Pastor  of  the  JSTorth  Church,  Abington,    Boston :  T.  R.  Marvin. 

The  text  of  this  discourse  is  1  Kings,  xvii :  13.    **  But  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake 
first,  and  bring  it  unto  me;  and  after,  make  for  thee  and  for  thy  son."    The  author  con- 
iiders  the  case  of  the  woman  of  Zarephath,  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  make  for  the  cause  of  God ;  and  one  which  was  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case.    The  cause  of  God  now,  is  the  evangelizing  of  the  world.    The  position  taken  in 
the  sermon,  which  is  illustrated  with  much  force  and  originality  of  style,  is,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  church  ol  Christ  to  make  sacrifices  adequate  to  the  immediate  evaDgelixio|pS 
of  the  world.    By  immediate,  the  author  means  to  be  understood,  u  soon  as  the  natuxi^ 
of  the  case  will  admit ;  or  as  the  application  of  a  proper  cause  will  produce  its  legitiiDat^M 
•flbet. 
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WENTY-SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE   AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


The  Americau  Education  Societt 
»ld  its  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Meeting  at 
le  Rooms  of  the  Central  American  Edu- 
ition  Society,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
[ty  12,  1842,  at  half  past  4  o'clock,  P.  M. 
The  Rev.  Ebekezer  Ciieever,  of  New- 
k,  N.  J.,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
ev.  John  J.  Owen,  of  New  York,  was 
(pointed  Clerk. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
e  Rev.  AssEL  D.  Eddy,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
ere  read  by  the  Secretary. 
It  being  found  that  there  was  not  a  con- 
itotional  quorum  of  the  meiiibers  present, 

Voitdy  That  the  m^tin^  be  adjourned  to 
t  time  of  the  public  services  to  be  held  in 
e  Tabernacle  in  the  evening,  at  half  past 
>*clock. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjourn- 
mty  and  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelino- 
nrtSN,  LL.  D.,  an  Honorary  Vice  Pres- 
mt,  presided  on  the  occasion. 
The  services  were  commenced  with  pray- 
by  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinsok,  D.  D.,  of 
abom  Theological  Seminary. 
The  lUport  of  the  Treasurer,  he  not 
liiig  present,  was  read  by  Wiiliam  A. 
OOTV,  Esq.,   Treasurer  of  the    Central 
■lerican  Education  Society. 
An  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
nwuread  by  Rev.  Samuel  H.  RiDDiCL, 
Mrettiy, 


On  motion  of  Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.  D. 
of  Williams  College, 

Resolvedf  That  the  Reports  which  have 
now  been  presented  be  accepted,  and  adopt- 
ed, and  be  printed  under  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edwin  Holt,  of 
New  York,  seconded  by  Rev.  Francis  L. 
RoBBiNS,  of  Enfield,  Ct., 

Resolved,  That  it  is  still  incumbent  on 
the  churches,  by  suitable  means,  to  raise  up 
suitable  men  for  the  sacred  ministry. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  William  A.  Stearns, 
of  Cambridge,  Ms.,  seconded  by  Rev.  Ansju. 
D.  Eddy,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  select  and  educate  her  noblest 
sons  in  ^eater  numbers  than  heretofore  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 

On  motioii  of  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  of 
New  Haven,  Ct,  seconded  by  Rev.  Thom- 
as H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  New  York, 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  great  moral 
conflicts  of  the  present  and  the  coming  age, 
the  friends  of  spiritual  Christianity  are 
called  to  increased  eflTorts  in  the  work  of 
raising  up  an  educated  ministry,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel  at  home,  and  for  its 
extension  abroad. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
Alden,  Holt,  Stearns,  and  Bacon. 

The  public  services  were  closed  with  the 
benediction  by  Rev.  John  Cudman,  D.  D., 
of  Dorchesteii  Ms.. 
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The  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  then  chosen ,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

orricsu  or  thb  iociett  fokthb  BiriuiKa  vbae. 

Pruident, 
Hon.  Samuel  Uabbardf  LL.  D. 

Fic«  PrtfidtnL 
Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armitroof . 

Dirtetcr9. 

Rer.  Brown  Cmerion,  D.  D. 

John  Tappan,  f'^sq. 
Rev.  John  Citdman,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Rnlpii  Bmer*oa,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Ebeneser  BurgiMi,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Georg(«  VV.  Blnidio. 
Rev.  fi*amuel  H.  Riddel. 
Rev.  Daniel  Crotby. 
R«v.  Iluhhard  Winalow. 

Ehf»nczer  Alden,  M.  D. 

Willium  VV.  btuoe,  Esq. 

Seer§tary, 
Rot.  Samuel  U.  Riddel. 

7Vca#Krer. 
Hardy  Ropea,  Eleq. 

jfa^er. 
Hon.  rimy  Cutler. 

£z«c«itM  CtfaiaitUae. 

Rev.  Georfe  VV.  Blaf don, 
Rav.  Daniel  Croeby, 
and  the  Secretary. 

Finaneitd  Coumiitte, 

John  Tapitan,  E^. 
Hun.  Samuel  T.  Armetronf . 
Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard, 
and  tbe  Treaiurer. 

JXinerary  Fic9  Prtaidtntt, 

Hon.  John  Cotton  Smith,  LL.  D.  Sharon.  Ct. 
Rev.  Aibbei  Green,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Prei.  Yale  Col. 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Prea.  Union  Col. 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griiwold.  D.  D.  Boalon. 
Rev.  Joehua  Bates,  D.  D.,  Northboro\  Mi. 
Rev.  Henry  Davie,  D.  D.  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D.  Newboryport,  Mi. 
Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D.  Northampton,  Mi. 
Rev.  Jamea  Richardi,  D.  D.  Prof.  Th.  Sem.  Auburn. 
Rev.  Lyman  Beeeher,  D.  D.  Prea.  Lane  Seminary. 
Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.  Prea.  Amherit  Col. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.  Prea.  Dartmouth  Colle^ 
Rev.  Francii  Wayland,  D.  D.  Pree.  Brown  Univ. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Prof.  Th.  Sem.  Aodover. 
Rev.  Jaroee  M.  Matthewf,D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  ^*ereno  B.  Dwight,  D.  D.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Rev.  JoNoph  Penny,  D.  D.  Prei.  Hamilton  College. 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.  Prea.  Univ.  of  Vermont 
Hon.  Theodore  Prelinghuyneo.  LL.  D.  Ch.  N.  Y.  U. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Biahop,  D.  D.  Prea.  Miami  Univ. 
Rev.  George  B.  Pierce,  D.  D.  Prea  Weat.  Reserve  Col. 
Rev.  Benoet  Tyler,  D.  D  Prea.  Connecticut  Th.  Inai. 
Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.  Prof.  Theol  Sem.  Bangor. 
Rev.  Bdward  Beeeher.  D.  D.  Prea.  Illinois  College. 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.  Andover. 
Rav. Thomas  McAnley,  D.  D.  New  York. 
Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.  Pres.  Williams  Collega. 
Boo.  Thomaa  8.  Williams,  LL.  D.  Hartford,  Ct. 

Henrv  Dwight,  Esq.  Ganeva,  N.  Y. 
Bon.  Charles  Marsh,  LL.  D.  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Boa.  Lewis  Strong,  Northampton,  Ms. 
Bon.  Edmund  Parker,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Rav.  William  Janks,  D.  D.  Boaton. 
Be?.  WUliam  Pattoo,  D.  D.  Nair  York. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

Thi  last  year  has  been  one  of  much  trial 
and  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Directr>r8 ; 
and  of  much  necessary  privation  and  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  whom  the 
Society  is  endeavoring  to  sustain  in  their 
course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  The 
design  of  entering  into  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  when  once  deliberately  and  pra^- 
exfully  entertained,  by  a  youth  who  is  m 
heart  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  is  not  oflen  relinquished,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, without  an  earnest  and  pro- 
tracted struggle  to  realixe  its  accomplish- 
ment It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  exam- 
ples, where  a  purpose  of  this  kind  has  been 
adhered  to,  and  the  effort  for  its  accomplish- 
ment persisted  in,  almost  beyond  what 
would  be  thought  possible  to  human  energj 
and  endurance. 

That  no  valuable  benefit  will  resalt  from 
these  providential  trials  and  embarrast- 
ments,  is  what  the  Directors  feel  neither 
disposed  nor  constrained  to  believe.  If  tbe 
means  of  probation  and  discipline,  which 
the  Society  employs,  are  rendered  in  sooie 
measure  difficult  of  application  when  its 
operations  are  greatly  extended ;  tlien,  in 
one  respect,  the  necessity  of  curtailment 
may  do  much  to  assist  tnat  precision  and 
vigor  of  action  which  this  important  part  of 
the  system  requires.  If  numerous  indi- 
viduals in  the  community  at  large,  on 
whose  discreet  and  faithful  co-operation  the 
Board  must  depend,  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  and  recommendation  of  candidates, 
are  liable,  during  a  period  of  prosperity,  to 
^ow  forgetful  of  the  consequences  depend- 
ing upon  the  first  steps  taken  in  this  work; 
then  an  important  advantage  may  be  ex- 
pected from  that  solicitude  and  reflection, 
and  that  quickened  sense  of  individual  Tes- 
ponsibility ,  which  a  period  of  difficulty  and 
discouragement  must  excite.    If,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  the  long  continued  and  regular 
istribution  of  its  benefactions,  the  Society 
may  have  come  to  be  regarded,  by  any  of 
the  young  men  who  are  looking  to  this 
source  for  assistance,  in  the  light  oTa  finan- 
cial, rather  than  a  benevolent  institution ; 
then  an  interruption  of  its  prosperity  will 
serve  to  revive  a  more  intimate  feeling  of 
dependence  on  God,  in  those  whose  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects  must  be  so  dee^y 
affi?cted  tliereby. 

There  is  also  reason  to  expect  that,  as  tbe 
unavoidable  result  of  the  existing  depression 
upon  this  department  of  Christian  efibrt 
shall  api>ear  more  manifest  to  the  friends  oT 
evangehcal  religion,  in  a  dearth  of  minister* 
and  a  famine  of  the  word  of  life  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  revival  of  interest  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  Education  Society  will 
begin  to  be  realised.  The  deepest  convie> 
tions  of  the  mind,  which  atatements  uuL 
argomentf  can  prodoM  in  aiiticipatioa  o^ 
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such  an  event,  are  weak  in  comparison  with 
those  which  the  event  itself  mast  produce. 
But  while  the  Directors  suggest  such 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  ultimate  good 
Biay  bo  educed  from  present  evil,  they  do 
nevertheless  most  earnestly  deprecate  the 
evil  itaelf.  Let  fervent  and  continued  pray- 
er  be  offered,  and  timely  efforts  used,  that 
the  namerous  infant  churches  of  our  land, 
and  the  missions  tpringiug  up  on  every 
heathen  shore,  may  never  he  led  to  suffer 
diMater  of  thb  kind. 

Operations  of  the  year, 

Althoogh  the  Directors  cannot  report  a 
year  of  great  prosperity,  yet  they  would 
speak  with  thankfulness  of  the  measure  of 
good  which  God  has  enabled  the  Society  to 
accomplish. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  af^sisted 
during  the^ear,  in  different  stages  of  their 
education,  is  615.  Of  these  'S^  are  con- 
nected with  the  Parent  Board,  and  219  with 
the  Central  American  Education  Society. 
In  the  last  mentioned  number  are  included 
46  connected  with  the  Education  Society  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ;  and  31 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  German  Reformed  Church. 

The  Western  American  Education  So- 
ciety at  Cincinnati,  having  become  an  in- 
dependent society,  no  account  of  its  bene- 
6eiaries  is  included  in  this  Report.  This 
fret  IS  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  com- 
paring the  numbers  of  the  last  year  with 
those  of  the  preceding.  Making  allowance 
for  thb  difference,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber assisted  during  the  last  year  has  fallen 
short  of  that  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
previous  vear,  115. 

The  whole  number  received  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Society  during  the  year  is 
only  67.  The  number  received  is  doubtless 
■nailer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
ia  ooDseqoence  of  a  change  in  the  Rule  of 
the  Board  adopted  durinj^  the  year,  respect- 
ing the  terms  of  admission ;  extending  the 
time  of  study  previous  to  an  application  for 
patronage.  There  has  been  however  a 
eonsiderable  decline  in  this  respect  every 
year,  for  several  years  past.  In  1638,  the 
iiomber  received  was  203 ;  in  1839,  IGO ;  in 
1840,  138 ;  in  1841, 121 ;  and  this  year,  as 
above  stated,  67.  The  Directors  would  ask 
the  aerioiis  attention  of  the  Christian  com- 
aionity  to  the  facts  here  stated.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  present  supply 
«f  ministers  in  this  country,  there  can  be 
mo  doobt  that  there  will  soon  begin  to  be  a 
Ycrj  alarming  decrease  in  the  number 
vnteriBf  into  the  ministry  from  year  to 
3rear ;— a  decrease  which,  though  it  will  be 
(aunfuUy  felt,  cannot  be  speedily  arrested. 

Mmsipts  and  Expenditures. — Some  of  the 
Bfanehes  not  having  made  their  pecuniary 
Htoms  previous  to  the  auditing  of  tfaie 
Tnmuw*a  Report,  it  does  not  exhibit  a 


full  statement  of  the  Receipts  and  Expen- 
ditures for  the  year.  The  amount  of  re- 
ceipts into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  and 
its  Branches  during  the  year  is  $32,352  15. 
Exclusive  of  a  larffe  legacy  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  last  Repoit  of  the  Treasurer, 
the  income  of  the  present  year  does  not 
vary  materially  from  that  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. I'he  expenditures  for  the  year 
have  been  $34,491 72,exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  receipts  by  $2,139  57. 

The  amount  refunded  by  beneficiaries 
during  the  year  is  $4,724  78. 

Earnings  sf  the  Bentficiaries. — It  has 
been  usual  to  state  in  the  Annual  Report 
the  gross  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the 
beneficiaries  during  the  year ;  that  it  may 
be  seen  to  what  extent  they  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  means  for  their  own 
support.  Those  who  send  their  returns  to 
the  Parent  Board,  have  earned,  during  the 
last  year,  by  teaching,  $9,636;  by  labor  and 
services  of  various  kinds,  $6,682;  Total, 
$16,318.  The  earnings  of  those  who  send 
their  returns  to  the  Board  of  the  Central 
American  Education  Society,  have  amount- 
ed to  $2,650,  making  the  whole  amount 
$18,9687 

Appropriations  withheld. — Early  in  th9 
year  the  Directors  came  to  the  determina- 
tion that  it  was  no  longer  their  duty  to 
suffer  the  debt  of  the  Society  to  be  increased, 
by  allowing  the  expenditures  to  exceed  the 
annual  receipts.  Having  regard  to  this 
rule,  they  have  been  obliged  to  withhold 
two  quarterly  appropriations,  from  the  whole 
number  of  the  beneficiaries  who  receive 
their  payments  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Parent  Society.  This  curtailment  would 
have  brought  the  expenditures  of  tlie  year 
within  the  receipts,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
necessity  of  paying  $1,962  towards  the  last 
appropriation  of  the  previous  year,. and  also 
a  donation  of  $1,000  to  the  Western  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  which  had  been 
voted,  but  was  not  paid,  before  the  close  of 
that  year. 

The  amount  of  the  Society's  debt  was 
stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  last  year  at 
$25,772  74.  In  the  Treasurer's  account, 
heretofore,  a  balance  has  not  been  included, 
which  has  been  for  some  year:*  accruing  on 
account  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register; 
and  which,  although  advanced  from  the 
Treasury  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  publica- 
tion, from  year  to  ^ear,  it  was  ex|)ected 
would  have  been  liquidated  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  work,  consisting  partly  in 
balances  due  from  subscribers.*  This  sum 
which  had  accumulated  to  $7,627  50,  has 
been  now  transferred  to  the  general  account, 

*  About  thirty  complets  lett  of  the  AnMriean 
daarterly  Register,  and  a  mocb  lerger  number  of 
•eti  netrly  entire,  are  on  hand.  The  permaneat 
value  of  this  work  ereatei  a  demand  for  tiie  bsAk 
volnmss,  whieh  is  issresiifif  fhtn  year  to  year. 
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and  fifoei,  together  with  the  exceM  of  ezpen- 
ditures  for  toe  year  now  closed,  to  make  the 
actual  debt,  at  the  present  time,  $35,539  81. 

Permanent  Funds, — A  part  of  the  perma- 
nent funds  of  the  Society,  especially  of 
thoee  constituting  the  Scholarship  Fund, 
consists  of  Bonds,  ^iven  by  the  donors ;  on 
which  the  interest  is  paid  annually  into  the 
Treasury.  The  reverses  to  which  individ- 
uals have  been  subject  in  their  affairs, 
durinff  a  number  of  years  past,  toother 
with  the  depreciation  of  property  in  several 
instances,  have  occasioned  a  diminulion  in 
the  value  of  these  funds;  the  amount  of 
which  had  not,  before  the  last  vear,  been 
definitely  ascertained.  These  losses  are 
now  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report  at 

f  10,834  72 ;  leaving  the  whole  Permanent 
und,  which  is  at  present  a  source  of  income 
to  tiie  treasurv,  to  stand  at  $75,148  08. 

It  should  here  l>e  stated,  in  regard  to 
these  bonds,  given  for  the  endowment  of 
permanent  Scholarships,  that  they   were 

Siven  under  the  mutnsJ  agreement  that 
ley  might  remain  on  interest  if  the  donors 
ahould  think  proper,  until  afler  their  de- 
cease. They  must  be  necessarily  subject, 
therefore,  in  respect  to  the  final  payment, 
to  the  providential  contingencies  above 
referred  to. 

Organization  of  the  Society. — The  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  from  the  nature  of 
the  duties  devolved  upon  it,  requires  a  well 
arranged  and  efficient  system  of  organiza- 
tion. Accuracy  and  success  in  the  prose- 
cation  of  its  main  object  can  be  secured 
only  by  great  minuteness  of  attention  and 
detail  in  several  departments  of  labor.  The 
collection  and  distribution  of  funds  is  but  a 
part,  and  not  by  any  means  the  most  essen- 
tial part,  of  the  design  contemplated  in  the 
relations  between  the  Society  and  its 
Branches.  The  Parent  Board,  of  itself, 
performs  all  the  functions  of  the  Society 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  this 
being  the  State  where  its  centre  of  opera- 
tions is  located.  In  each  of  the  other  !New 
England  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  there 
it  a  thoroughly  organized  Branch.  The 
North  Western  Branch,  however,  embrac- 
ing Vermont,  has  been  modified  in  some  of 
its  features  on  account  of  local  considera- 
tions. Be  vond  the  bounds  of  New  England , 
there  are  Branches,  immediately  communi- 
cating with  the  Parent  Board,  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  Ohio,  and  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

The  Central  American  Education  Socie- 
ty, whose  seat  of  operations  is  the  city  of 
New  York,  by  reason  of  its  central  position 
in  reference  to  several  other  organizations, 
has  been  connected  with  them  in  the  rela- 
tion of  a  Parent  Society.  Thus  the  Yoon^ 
Men's  Education  Society  of  New  York 
City,  the  Philadelphia  Education  Society, 
the  Western  Education  Society,  at  Auburn, 


N.  Y.,  the  Utica  Agency,  the  Edocatioa 
Society  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church|  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  Central  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  at  New  York ;  and  through 
this  with  the  Parent  Society.  This  con- 
nection however,  as  it  respects  the  New 
York  Young  Men's  Society,  as  also  the 
Lutheran  and  the  German  Reformed,  is 
little  more  than  nominal.  And  the  Central 
American  Education  Society  itself,  in  its 
relations  with  the  Parent  Board,  is  consti- 
tuted with  certain  independent  powen 
which  cause  it  to  differ  materially  from  a 
Branch,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term.  The  votes  of  its  *'  Executive  Aa- 
thority  upon  all  applications  for  patronage, 
for  dismission,  or  lor  cancelling  obligationi 
of  beneficiaries  within  its  limits,  ana  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  standing  of  young 
men  under  its  patronage"  are  final. 

The  Western  American  Education  So- 
ciety, at  Cincinnati,  which  was  until  the 
last  year,  connected  with  the  Central 
American,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
is  connected  with  the  Parent  Board,  has 
become  wholly  an  independent  society.  No 
statement,  therefore,  respet^Ung  its  opera- 
tions, or  the  number  of  its  beneficiaries,  is 
included  in  this  ReporL 

The  Illinois  Branch,  which  about  five 
years  ago  became  connected  with  the  So- 
ciety at  Cincinnati,  has,  during  the  last 
year,  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Branch,  either  of 
that  or  the  Parent  Society ;  having  been 
merited  in  an  *^  Illinois  College  Education 
Society,"  the  design  of  which  is  to  provide 
meatas  for  paying  the  tuition  of  indigent 
students  in  that  institution,  and  not  coo- 
fining  its  patronage  to  such  as  are  preparing 
for  the  ministry. 

Of  minor  Auxiliaries,  instituted  lor  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  interest  in  the 
object  among  the  churches,  and  assisting  in 
the  collection  of  funds,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  speak;  further  than  to  remark,  that, 
wherever  their  operations  have  been  coo- 
ducted  with  energy,  they  constitute  a  very 
important  instrumentality  in  the  work. 
There  are  some  of  this  class  of  associations 
which  had  an  earlier  origin  than  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society  itself;  and  which, 
af\er  its  incorporation  becoming  tributaries 
to  it,  have  been  unwearied  in  their  eSotU 
in  support  of  the  cause. 

Resignations  in  the  Board. — Two  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Ref. 
William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  and  Ref. 
William  Patton,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  find- 
ing it  inconvenient  longer  to  give  tktt 
attention  to  the  duties  of  weir  trust,  which, 
in  different  situations  they  would  gladly 
have  continued  to  do,  respectivelj  tendered 
their  resignations  at  the  last  qnartsfly 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Each  of  theee  geii- 
tlemen  has  serred  the  Sooietj  aooeptaUj 
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•nd  bitbfollj  for  «  nnmber  of  jttn ;  and 

thoM  who   have  Iwen   happilV  BMocitled 
wilh  Ihem  in  coudmI  and  in  effort. 

4fauiw.— Tha  Parent  Board  has  em- 
plojed  two  OcDcral  Ageata  ia  the  New 
EagUnd  State*,  dariOE  iho  greater  part  of 
the  jear.  The  Ret.  Joeepfa  Emenon  baa 
been  engaged  io  tbia  aervice  foi  abova  Hvp 
jean,  aod  conUauea  to  devote  bii  e: 
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toi  which,  in  IS40,  ba  woa  appoiaud  Gen- 
eral Agent. 

The  Her.  Anael  Naih,  who  hoa  formerl; 
laboied  aa  an  Agenl  ofthii  Society,  receif- 
ed  and  accepted  an  appoiatmeiit,  in  Sep- 
tember lart,  ai  General  Agent  for  the  Stalei 
of  Maine,  New  Hampahire  and  VermonL 
Cimtunataocei  readerad  it  eipedient  for 
bim  to  employ  hia  time,  during  the  winter, 
in  ConnccticDt;  bat  be  baa  now  entered 
into  the  field  for  wbicb  it  waa  the  intention 
of  Uw  DircotMi  to  make  proriaion  by  thi* 

Sfmal  Oljtett  vMck  At  Board  tare  And 
ts  Buw  lIU  pmtt  ytar. — Tbe  atate  of  pabtic 
•enliment  in  tegatd  to  tbia  object,  hai  been 
a  matter  oF  inquiry  to  which  the  Directon 
taa*a  giren  their  apeeial  attention  during 
the  Tear.  They  can  leel  no  inducement  to 
be  m  BQT  iniaUike  or  ancertainty  on  this 
point.  Tbey  bare  no  intereit  to  maintain, 
u  managen  of  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
■BpaiateTma  the  intemt  which  the  church- 
ea  haie  at  atake  in  the  lame  object.  The 
Edocation  Society  waa  niaed  tip  at  the  call 
of  the  religiona  portion  of  the  people  oflhii 
coDDtry.  It  ba«  been  long  and  liberally 
•oatained  by  them  in  ytara  pait.  It  la 
eameatly  laboring  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
whole  people,  ia  a  department  which  ia 
Kcond  to  no  other  in  tbe  number  and 
Tarietv  of  ita  relation!  to  the  public  good. 
Tbe   InatituUon  belong!  to  the  Christian 

Eblic  ;  and  wbaterer  cauaea  of  a  different 
id,  may  at  any  time  affect 
it  ntoat  necenarily  flonriah 
proportion  aa  it  ahareathe  confidence  of  the 
nuniatera  and  membcra  of  tbe  body  of 
erangelical  churchea. 

Itie  Directors,  have,  therefore,  noticed 
with  concern,  eTideneea  ol  heaitation  and 
Biiagi*ing  io  the  minda  of  acme  good  men 
in  lefereoce  to  tbe  duty  of  extending  a 
contiooedaapportto  the  Education  Society. 
Not  often,  indeed,  hai  the  Society  been 
openly  ^kenagainit;  much  lesaWthe 
pett  object  to  which  it  ia  dcToled  been 
called  in  qoeation.  Hat  an  indefinite  im- 
preaaioa  aeema  to  have  apmng  np  and 
extended  itaelf  in  portiona  of  tlie  community, 
that  the  imporlaoce  of  thii  Society,  aa  an 
aaiiliary  in  promoting  tbe  cause  of  the 
Sedeemer,  may  not  pertupa  be  *o  manifeat 
aowaaitwaathotigbt  to  be  informer  yean, 
Tbe  qnaation  haa  been  aometimea  aaked,  la 
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the  EducaUon  Society  any  longer  needed  t 
— Hal  it  not  done  ita  work  t  A  feeling  of 
indiflerence  respecting  ila  prosperity  would 
naturallji  appear  in  connection  with  doobU 
concernine  the  wiadom  of  ita  plan ;  and  tin 
effect  haa  been,  BO  far  as  Ihii  atate  of  feeling 
hu  eitended,  (bal  important  reaources,  on 
which  dependence  waa  placed  for  enabling 
(he  Hoard  to  fulfil  its  engagement!  with  the 
boneRciariea,  have  been  materially  dimin- 
ished, and  in  aome  Inatancea  entirely  eut  oK 
Upon  this  Bipect  of  the  caoae  the  DireO' 
tora  have  desired  to  look  wilh  the  utmost 
candor  and  opennen  of  mind.  They  ha*a 
wished  (0  leain  the  exact  nature  and  ground 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  aeemed  to  be 
manifesting  itaelf;  and  to  inqaire  how  far  it 
might  have  ari!en  from  any  developmenla 
reapecting  the  influence  of  the  ayslem  in 
the  community  abroad,  which,  from  their 
position,  wonld  not,  perhaoa,  be  parfe«lly 
obvious  to  Ihemselre!.  They  haTe  been 
not  only  willing,  but  aniious  to  diacorer 
any  ovenight  in  the  diacharge  of  Iheir  own 
difficult  duties,  if  auch  might  eiiit,  wbieh 
could  pa!siblT  have  prored  an  occaiioo  of 
complaint.  They  have,  also,  wiabed  to 
ascertain  how  far  an;  of  these  Dn&Torable 
impreaaiono  had  grown  out  of  auch  ■  mia- 
apprehenaion  of  (acta  sa  would  ultimately 
be  removed,  when  better  onuortunitiea  of 
inforc 
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,  ,  .  any  considerable  extent,  to 
abandon  the  object  to  which  the  Education 
Society  ia  devoted.  They  believe  that  there 
are  few  intelligent  Chiistian!  who  are  pre- 
pared to  eipreaa  it  aa  their  actual  belief, 
that  a  competent  supply  of  educated  mini*. 
ters  will  be  raised  up,  in  the  preaent  state 
of  the  world,  without  the  application  of 
ajatem  of  charitable  effort.  The 
objections  which  have  been  made  against 
the  Society,  have  been  objections,  not  aa 
much  to  any  of  its  principles  and  rules,  aa 
to  the  liability  of  a  failure  in  their  practical 
applications.  And  when  it  ii  undentood 
that  thia  liability  ia  not  leaa  a  aubject  of 
solicitude  with  the  Directors  and  the  Ei- 
:ulive  officer!  of  the  Society,  than  with 
ny  portion  of  the  Christian  public,  the 
ifficolly  ii  not  generally  deeineil  !aScient 
I  be  in!i!ted  on  as  a  ground  of  refosal  to 
coM>perate  in  its  support. 

Another  point  of  inquiry  to  which  Iha 
special  attention  of  the  Board  has  been  di- 
rected during  the  year.ls  the pretent praeti- 
col  operation  cf  the  tevtral  parU  of  Ik* 
rysttm  sdaptcd  by  tbe  Society.  In  a  long 
course  of  years,  popular  influencea  may 
have  grown  up  in  the  religiona  world,  and 
causes  come  into  action,  which  require  *n 
ippropriate  modification  of  means,  to  aom* 
ilent,  in  all  our  efforts  to  do  good.  No 
ipeoiei  of  benefolent  effiirt  la  moao  likely  t« 
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feel  the  effect  of  chants  in  the  condition 
and  habits  of  the  religious  community  than 
this,  which  depends  so  much  for  its  success 
on  the  developments  of  character  in  young 
men, — in  young  men,  too,  at  a  peculiarly 
critical  stage  of  their  mental  and  moral  dis- 
cipline. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Direc- 
tors in  former  years,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  lessons  which  time  and  experience  have 
yielded  in  improving  the  system  of  Rules 
by  which  the  operations  of  the  Society  are 
governed.  The  wise  provisions  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary 
aid  to  be  granted,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  received,  were  brought  into 
their  present  shape  by  several  successive 
improvements,  which  the  results  of  experi- 
ence bad  suggested.  This  department  of 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  so  thorough- 
ly scanned,  and  its  operations  so  happily  ad- 
justed, in  reference  to  the  Tarious  objects 
and  interests  which  it  is  intended  to  com- 
bine, that  a  general  verdict  of  approbation, 
although  dimcult  to  be  secured  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  has  been  almost  uniformly  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  it. 

In  respect  to  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  Christian  character  and  literary  quali- 
fications in  those  to  whom  patronage  may 
be  extended,  the  Board  have  been  satisfiedf, 
aAer  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
that  some  further  provisions  were  called 
for.  They  have  thought  that  the  time 
heretofore  required  to  be  spent  in  classical 
study,  before  a  young  man  could  be  receiv- 
ed to  patronage,  was  not  sufficiently  long 
to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  pre- 
scribed. Six  months,  which  was  the  time 
of  study  required  before  examination,  seem- 
ed insufficient,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  test  the 
youthful  student's  powers  of  acquisition, 
and  furnish  to  those  who  are  asked  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  Examining  Commit- 
tee, a  proper  basis  for  the  judgment  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  express.  So  short 
a  time  seemed  insufficient,  too,  for  a  satis- 
factory trial  of  the  sincerity  of  a  Christian 
profession,  and  especially  of  those  peculiar 
features  of  soundness  and  decision,  activity 
and  persevering  dcvotedness,  which  are 
justly  regarded  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
piety  of  every  candidate  for  the  sacred  office. 
At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors in  November,  the  Rule  of  the  Society 
on  this  subject  was  changed,  so  as  to  require 
that  all  younff  men,  maaing  application  to 
be  examir>ed  for  admission  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Society,  should  furnish  testimonials, 
certifying  that  they  have  been  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  for  one  year^  and  that 
they  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  or  of  Latin  and  Greek,  for  at  least 
an  equal  term  of  time. 

One  year's  application  to  classical  study 
will  furnish  a  much  more  decisive  test  of 
scholarship  than  the  term  before  required  ; 
not  only  biecause  it  will  carry  the  student 
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forward  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  hit 
progress,  where  his  powers  of  invention  and 
acquisition,  as  well  as  his  industry,  will  be- 
gin to  be  severely  tasked ;  bat,  alsoybecaust 
It  will  give  time  for  the  novelty  and  ro- 
mance of  the  undertaking  to  pass  away 
from  his  feelings ;  so  that  the  youn£  man 
himself  can  better  judge  whether  it  is  wise 
or  practicable  for  him  to  persevere.  A  pe- 
riod of  trial  as  great  as  this,  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  prove  with  greater  certainty  the 
strength  of  the  intellectual  constitation,and 
deve^pe  its  capacity  for  high  iniproTement 

Another  benefit  to  be  expected  firom  this 
extension  of  the  time  of  probation  previoosto 
admission,  is  in  the  relief  which  it  will  bring 
to  Examining  Committees  and  to  those  who 
are  called  upon  to  recommend  younr  men 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Society.  It  hu 
sometimes  been  objected  against  the  Roles 
of  the  Board  in  relation  to  the  testimonials 
which  applicants  are  required  to  bring,  thit 
they  place  ministers,  teachers  and  others 
who  are  called  upon  for  such  testimonials, 
in  a  situation  of  trying  responsibility.— 
This  responsibility  is  indeed  a  most  impor> 
tant  one,  as  these  persons  in  connection 
with  the  Examining  Committees  stand  at 
the  door  of  admission.  And  it  is  one  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  dispense  with.  The 
pastors  of  churches,  the  instructors  of  youth, 
citizens  of  respectability  to  whom  the  young 
men  and  their  connections  are  known  in 
private  life,  are  the  only  persons  on  whose 
judgment  in  this  matter  it  can  be  suitable  to 
place  reliance.  And  it  is  important  that 
their  judgment  should  be  given  in  the  most 
discriminating  and  impartial  manner.  But 
whatever  difficulty  or  embarrassment  at- 
tend the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty,  the 
Directors  feel  assured  mat  the  change  of 
the  Rule  now  under  consideration,  wiU  di- 
minish it  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  It 
will  make  the  duties  of  individuals,  who 
are  called  upon  to  recommend  and  exam- 
ine, more  definite,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  them  increased  facilities  for  the  free 
and  intelligent  exercise  of  their  judgment 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  cause,  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  carry  this  limitation  in  respect  to  the 
admission  of  applicants,  still  further,  and  to 
receive  none  until  they  are  prepared  to  en- 
ter College.  The  Directors  have  been  dis- 
posed to  give  a  candid  consideration  to  this 
idea,  for  the  same  reasons  which  led  them 
to  adopt  the  change  already  made.  They 
preferred,  however,  for  the  present,  to  step 
at  the  intermediate  point  The  objectioiif 
which  were  urged  against  withholding  all 
assistance  from  indigent  young  men  until 
they  are  prepared  to  enter  College,  were 
such  as  these :  The  amount  of  study  re- 

auired  in  fitting  for  College  is  now  so  great 
lat  it  is  perhaps  more  than  would  be  found 
practicable  for  a  larg^e  class  of  indigeot 
young  men,  whom  it  is  desirable  that  thii 
Society  should  encourage,  to  accomplish  it 
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entirely  without  antitmnee.  So  ardaous  an 
undertaking,  at  the  period  of  life  to  which 
young  men  of  this  claas  will  hare  generally 
arriTed,  before  the  qaestion  respecting  their 
deTotion  to  thia  work  cornea  up  for  their 
decision,  it  was  feared  might  deter  many, 
eren  of  the  most  worthy,  from  entering  at 
all  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry. 
Another  unfaForable  operation  of  the  mea- 
sure would  be  the  inducement  it  would  cre- 
ate, beyond  what  alreadjr  exists,  for  a  hur- 
ried and  imperfect  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tory course.  One  of  the  most  serious  dis- 
adrantages  under  which  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  Society  labor,  arises  from  this  cause. 
Either  on  account  of  indigence,  or  the  late 
commencement  of  their  studies,  or  an  ea- 
gerness to  press  forward  and  enter  the  field 
of  usefulness,  or  from  all  these  motives  to- 
gether, they  are  induced  to  abridge  the  time 
of  their  preparatory  studies,  and  endeavor 
to  obtain  admittance  to  College  on  the  low- 
est possible  terms.  The  consequence  is,  in 
loo  many  instances,  that  they  are  unable  to 
do  justice  to  themselves  as  scholars,  or  ob- 
tain the  highest  benefit  from  iheir  privileges 
in  College,  without  an  intenseness  of  appli- 
cation wnich  much  too  severely  tasks,  and 
sometimes  entirely  prostrates,  the  energies 
of  the  physical  constitution.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
Directors  to  decide  In  favor  of  continuing 
lo  receive  beneficiaries  after  a  year's  study, 
and  to  aid  them  during  a  part  of  their  pre- 
paratory course.  Whether  these  reasons 
will  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  authorixe  an 
adherence  to  the  Rule  of  the  Board  as  it 
BOW  stands,  is  a  question  which  the  Direc- 
tors regard  as  still  open  for  inquiry. 

ImporUmee  tf  maintaining  a  high  ttand- 
mrd  of  ekaraeUr,  talent  and  schouurship. — 
This  Society  holds  a  solemn  relation  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  true  honor  and  influence  of 
the  sacred  office  in  this  country  are  con- 
cerned in  the  judicious  application  of  the 
means  which  are  intrusted  to  its  disposal. 
It  is  due  to  the  Christian  ministry,  there- 
fiMre,  which  ought  never  to  be  committed  to 
any  hot  "  able  and  faithful  men,"  that  the 
Society  should  endeavor  to  maintain  an 
elevated  standard  of  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications  among  the  body  of  its 
beneficiaries.  Its  instrumentality  can  ne- 
ver be  acceptable  tothe  American  churches, 
eieept  the  ministers  whom  it  brings  into 
the  field  shall  prove  to  be,  as  a  body,  emi- 
nently capable,  devoted  and  efficient  men. 
AsBoeiatioBS  or  institutions  of  any  kind, 
which  are  intended  to  give  charitable  aid  to 
yoDth  preparing  for  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 

Cl,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  solemnly 
and  to  be  choice  in  their  selection  of  sub- 
jects for  their  patronage,  than  an  individual 
would  be  in  applyingliis  own  means,  in  a 
private  way,  to  the  same  object.  The  great 
«i4  ibf  which  thcie  sacred  funds  are  con- 


tributed, is  the  extension  and  increase  of 
the  enlightening  and  saving  influence  of 
the  gospel,  through  the  blessing  of  God  up- 
on the  labors  of  the  ministry.  It  is  the  doty 
of  those  to  whom  their  distribution  is  in- 
trusted, to  make  them  answer  this  end  in  the 
highest  possible  degree.  And  it  is  the  duty 
ofall  otners  who  have  any  part  to  perform, 
especially  of  those  on  whom  it  devolves  to 
give  the  first  bias  to  the  thoughts  of  young 
men  on  this  subject,  carefully  to  regard  the 
same  ultimate  design .  Let  none  be  encour- 
aged to  seek  the  aid  of  these  sacred  funds 
in  obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
but  such  as  are  possessed  of  decided  piety, 
and  of  good  native  talents ;  and,  unless  in 
instances  of  uncommon  personal  merit,  of 
the  fruits  of  good  early  training  in  the  fami- 
ly and  in  the  primary  school.  Serious  defi- 
ciencies in  early  education  oAen  prove  like 
faults  in  the  foundation  of  a  building,  hope- 
lessly ruinous  to  the  symmetry  and  safety 
of  any  superstructure  which  can  be  raised 
upon  it. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  important 
object  for  which  the  American  Education 
S<>ciety  was  established,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  not  fail  to  maintain  a  respectable 
standard  of  literary  attainments.  Aptness 
to  teach,  which  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  will  rarely  he 
acquired  by  such  as  were  never  apt  to  learn. 
In  an  age  like  this,  no  measure  of  zeal  in  a 
public  teacher  will  supply  the  place  of  a 
well  disciplined  and  well  furnisned  mind. 
The  early  ministry  of  this  country  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  power  to  do 
good  which  is  conferred  by  the  union  of 

f>iety  with  superior  intelligence  and  sound 
earning.  With  the  lessons  of  their  exam- 
ple and  success  before  us,  joined  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Word  of  God,  let  it  ne- 
ver be  said  that,  by  any  efforts  to  supply 
numbers  for  the  ministry,  we  have  impaired 
its  high  pre-eminence  in  this  respect. 

Impressed  with  the  force  of  these  consid- 
erations, the  Directors  have  inquired  whetb- 
er  any  thing  more  needed  to  be  done  to  guard 
the  Society  against  the  danger  of  contribut- 
ing, contrary  to  its  intention,  to  a  result  of 
this  kind.  Much  must  always  depend  on 
the  care  with  which  the  excellent  system  of 
Rules  now  in  existence  sliall  be  applied  by 
those  who  administer  under  them ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  their  exertions  mi^ht  be 
rendered  more  determinate  and  effective  hy 
one  additional  direction.  The  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
Board  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting  in  April, 
contains,  in  the  first  Resolution,  the  provi- 
sion to  which  reference  is  here  made : 

"  Whereas  \\^e  American  Education  Sociely 
recognizes  the  importance  of  securing,  in  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
the  possession  of  such  int<'lleciual  talents  and  gifts, 
and  such  attainments  in  classical  and  sacred 
learning,  as  may  prepare  them,  under  the  influ- 
ence 01  devoied  piety,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this 
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Iwljr  eallinr  with  edification  and  profit  to  the 
church  of  Cbritt;  and,  whereas  it  is  especiallj^ 
incambent  upon  the  officers  of  this  Society  to  ex* 
erase  a  careful  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  be  assisted  by  the  funds  intrust- 
ed to  their  disposal :  Therefore, 

"  Resolved,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  to  ascertain  the  scholarship  of  each 
beneficiary  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  Col- 
lege, as  determined  by  the  character  of  his  daily 
recitations  during  the  3'ear ;  and  that  the  Society 
cease  to  make  appropriations,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary  cases,  to  any  who  may  not,  at  that  period, 
bold  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  tbQ  average  of 
the  class. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  ought  to  be  impressed  up- 
on those  who  are  setting  out  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry  by  the  aid  of  this  Societv, 
as  a  point  of  great  importance,  that  they  should 
not  be  induced,  either  on  account  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  means,  or  the  length  of  time  requir- 
ed iu  the  classical  course,  to  pass  over  their  j>re- 
paratory  studies  in  such  a  hurried  and  superficial 
manner,  as  to  incur  the  disadvantage  of  being 
imperfectly  fitted  to  enter  College/' 

Beneficiaries  dropped. — Twelve  young 
men  during  the  year  nave  been  discontinu- 
ed from  receiving  patronage ;  nine  on  ac- 
coant  of  insufficient  scholanhip,  and  three 
for  moral  delinquency. 

The  Deserving  have  a  Claim  to  be  Sustain- 
ed.— The  ^reat  body  of  the  young  men  who 
are  preparing  for  the  ministry  by  the  help 
of  this  Society,  are  in  all  respects  deserving 
of  the  support  which  they  receive.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  the  Directors  were 
obliged  to  omit  two  of  the  quarterly  appro- 
priations during  the  year ;  thus  cutting  them 
off  from  one  half  the  amount  of  aid  which 
they  had  reason  to  expect.  Such  a  priva- 
tion must  have  occasioned  very  aerioas  em- 
barrassment, and  much  perplexity  of  mind. 
How  many  of  the  beneficiaries  will  find  the 
means  of  continuing  their  studies,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture.  Numbers  of  them, 
doubtless,  if  the  embarrassments  of  the  So- 
ciety continue,  must  give  up  the  effort  in 
despair.  But  have  not  these  young  men  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  Christian  community 
to  sustain  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  sa- 
cred object  ?  For  this  object  they  have  giv- 
en up  all  the  secular  plans  and  enterprises 
which  once  invited  them  to  profitable  ex- 
ertion. In  obedience  to  what  they  were 
taaffht  to  regard  as  a  call  of  Providence, 
ancTin  consequence,  especially,  of  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  them  by  the  church- 
es through  the  medium  of  the  Education 
Society,  they  have  solemnly  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  minis- 
try, and  have  entered  upon  an  arduous 
course  of  preparatory  study.  Their  whole 
■ouls  have  become  absorbed  in  this  compre- 
henaive  purpose ;  and  the  desire  to  see  it 
accomplished  is,  with  many  of  them  doubt- 
less, as  strong  almost  as  the  love  of  life 
itself.  Now  if  these  beloved  young  men 
are  lefl  to  struggle  against  the  difficulties 
of  their  course,  without  the  aid  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  expect,  and  finally  faQ 


of  reaching  their  obiect,  will  tber  not  hvw 
some  reason  to  feel  that  they  naFe  beta 
hardly  dealt  with  /  It  ooght  to  be  wa/on 
deeply  reaJixed,  that  the  cnurehes  cannot 
afford  to  spare  from  the  ministry  OTen  one 
of  these  young  men.  That  this  hci'iM  soon 
to  be  felt,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doabL 
From  present  appearances  it  is  clear  thai 
the  want  of  a  snmoient  supply  of  ministen 
is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  moral  wants  of 
our  country  for  many  years  to  come.  What 
efforts,  then,  should  those  who  lore  the 
cause  of  Zion  make,  to  enable  this  Society 
not  only  to  sustain  all  its  present  beneficia- 
ries, but  to  hold  out  every  suitable  encour- 
agement to  others,  who  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  preparing  to  become 
such  in  future. 

Do  any  sav  that  all  who  are  really  fit  to 
be  educated  tor  the  ministry  will  find  means 
themselves  to  obtain  an  education  ?  There 
is  no  danger,  perhaps,  that  this  doctrine 
will  find  extensive  credit ;  but  the  feeling 
is  to  be  deprecated,  which  the  idea,  insina- 
ated  and  naif  believed,  among  those  who 
are  willing  enough  to  be  excuwd  from  giv- 
ing to  benevolent  obiects,  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce between  the  cnurches  and  a  class  of 
excellent  young  men.  It  was  never  true, 
in  any  age  or  country,  since  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  that  all  who  ought  to  have  been 
educated  for  the  ministry,  could  bare  edu- 
cated themselves.  Nor  is  it  true  thai  pro- 
visions for  the  gratuitous  assistance  of  indi- 
gent young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry 
are  peculiar  to  the  period  of  £ducation  80* 
cieties,  even  in  this  country.  Long  belbie 
the  plan  of  operating  by  the  means  of  such 
associations  tor  the  promotion  of  any  Chris- 
tian enterprise  was  taken  up  among  us,  the 
necessity  of  charitable  funds  and  Institu- 
tions, to  facilitate  education  for  the  minis- 
try, was  felt  and  acted  upon.  Special  ex- 
ertions and  contributions  lor  this  object  sub- 
stantiiUly,  are  of  earlier  date,  probably,  in 
this  country,  than  any  other  form  of  reli- 
gious chanty.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
to  sustain  the  idea  that  no  young  men  ars 
warranted  in  seeking  an  education  for  the 
ministry,  except  such  as  are  able  by  their 
own  means  or  exertions,  to  sustain  all  the 
expenses  to  be  incurred.  Nor  is  it  kind  or 
just  to  intimate  that  all  who  haye  reoeiyed 
a  measure  of  assistance  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking, have  been  wanting  to  theroselyes 
in  energy  of  character,  or  in  high  Christian 
principle.  There  are  extremes  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  the  £reat  recommendation  of 
the  system  of  the  American  Education  So- 
ciety, when  carried  into  careful  application, 
that  is  well  adapted  to  avoid  such  extremes. 
It  assists  the  indigent  youth  in  such  mea- 
sure and  on  such  conditions,  as  may  leave 
him,  notwithstanding,  under  everj  persoo- 
al  burden  and  responsibility  which  it  be- 
longs to  him  as  a  man,  or  as  a  Christian,  to 
sustain. 

Prospects  of  the  Sodsty.-^The  Direeton 
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meoonged,  notwithBtanding  pre-  of  their  tubsistence.  There  if,  howeyer, 
I,  to  persevere  in  the  good  work  in  another  and  a  higher  sense,  in  which  these 
!jr  ire  engaged.  The  Society  the v  feeble  churches  do  create  a  demand  for 
ill  be  enabled  to  go  forward,  and,  ministers.  Their  spintnal  wants  in  this 
ood  degree  accomplish  its  design  particalar  must  be  supplied.  No  Christian 
ttromentality  for  promoting  tiie  can  admit  the  thought  that,  with  a  popula- 
»f  CbrisL  It  does  not  necessarily  tion  filling  up  around  them,  they  are  to  be 
it  a  temporary  limitation  of  its  permitted  to  remain  as  perpetual  desolations. 
•Ten  a  more  peimanent  reduction  There  is  at  this  moment,  therefore,  a  i/e- 
imber  of  its  beneficiaries,  as  the  mand,  of  the  mostsolenm  nature,  thatcom- 
le  country  now  is,  will  ultimately  petent  laborers  should  be  raised  up  as  soon 
with  its  sound  prosperity.  The  as  possible,  and  sent  into  these  lon^  neg- 
'  embarrassments  of  the  whole  lected  fields.  The  Education  and  the  Home 
n  still  severe.  Many  benevolent  Missionary  Societies  must  earnestly  co-ope- 
nand  support.  The  demands  of  rate  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  give  a 
■pecially,  and  of  all  other  obiects  spiritual  teacher  to  every  one  of  these  des- 
ire reference  to  education,  by  a  titute  churches.  Our  efibrts  to  supply  the 
aociation  of  ideas,  withdraw  a  destitute,  in  every  part  of  our  counlry,  must 
per  proportion  from  the  patronage  be  in  a  measure  voluntary  and  aggressive 
ciety  than  from  that  of  any  other,  efibrts.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  our 
ry  of  the  past  has  shown  that  many  divine  Master,  who  of  his  own  love  for  a 
levolent  do  regard  what  they  con-  perishing  world  came  unsolicited  to  its  re- 
ir  institutions  of  learning,  and,  demption,  that  his  disciples,  with  a  com- 
s,  what  they  expend  for  the  edu-  mission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea- 
toeir  own  children,  as  morally  an-  ture  in  their  hands,  should  wait  until  a  posi- 
leclaims  of  the  Education  Society,  tive  demand  for  their  labors  comes  from 
tned  interest  however  is  manifest-  those  who  are  perishing  in  iraorance  of 
*  throughout  tlie  community  in  their  own  spiritual  wants.  The  demand 
this  cause.  The  Directors  are  itself  must  be  created.  And  it  will  be  crea- 
j  many  unequivocal  indications  ted,  and  increased,  so  as  to  be  always  in 
r  labors  are  gratefully  apprecia-  advance  of  the  ability  of  the  churches  to 
tint,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  furnish  the  necessary  supply. 
d  ffiveth,  there  will  be  an  increase  «.  ,  r  i#-  •-*  a-  *l  w  --  fm.^ 
itn*buUoi^  of  the  churches  for  the  f^PP^^l  f/  J^^nisters  far  UieWest.^The 
f  this  object  The  importance  of  ?^^^  ^^  «*»»■  S«5>«^J^. '""^  ^  considered 
Mentality  which  this  Institution  m  reference  to  the  wantj  of  the  whole  coun- 
b4  to  exert,  in  the  promotion  of  try  The  appalling  desUtution  of  minister. 
Sial  interest  ofreligion  and  learn-  »«  ^t^^^"^™  Stotes  and,  indeed,  the 
r  country,  is  certainly  not  less  at  «'gent  demand  for  them  there,  is  increasing 
BtUmethan  at  any  former  period  ^^O'  y^f^'  f^*'"^  of  the  most  afiecting 
MUblishment.  The  facts  which  »tatemenU  and  appeals  on  this  subject  have 
nee  this  consideration  upon  the  come  to  our  ears,  from  that  wide  field  of 
Christians  at  large,  though  for  a  spiritual  destituUon,  during  the  past  yew^ 
rtUlIy  obscured,  a?e  'again  coming  ^  An  inleljgent  writer  in  ^e  New  York 
SrriJw  with  iipreSve  distinct-  Evangelist  fSr  March  17, 1842  in  the  con- 
M  objection,  so  often  met  with  a  elusion  of  an  able  article  on  the  Qualifica- 
that  L  surplus  of  ministers  existed  tions  requisite  in  Western  ministers,  sneaks 
^  parU  if  the  country,  is  much  "  follows  of  the  exisUng  destitution  of  mm- 
mUyrepeated  in  any  quarter  now ;  ^^ers  m  those  States,  and  of  the  insufficien- 
(ifolibly;very  httle  weight  in  the  ^7  o^^*'®  "eans  m  operation  for  raising  up 
Bj  man  whose  attention  has  t)een  *  supply. 

Inutely  to  the  subject.     In  New       "  in  a  single  Synod,"  he  observes, "  in  the 

itaelf  there  are  still  many  spiritual  best  supplied  of  the  Western  Slates,  one  htmdred 


A^tXu^L  of  thp  atnlid  nreach.  bered,"  be  says.  "  that  this  is  only  the  proportioo 

desUtute  of  the  ««j««  P'^^^^^  which  the  Coisiitutional  Presbyterian  Church  is 

e  word.     In  one  sense  only,  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  .  ^„j  further,  that  the  four  hun- 

Icwest  sense,  is  the  demand  lor  ^^^  ^^^  tlii^jy  minisien  arc  needed  only  for 

in  any  measure  supplied  in  New  fou^  States ;  whiUt  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkan- 

A  large  proportion  of  the  church-  sas,  Iowa  and  Winconsia  are  equally,  and  in- 

remain  unsopplicd,  are  perhaps  deed,  more  destitute." 

to  eustain  the  moans  of  grocc,  even  .•    *     r             i      r     ••4 

Histance  which  they  might  expect  On  the  subject  of  a  supply  of  ministera 

lome  Missionary  Society ;  so  that,  for  these  desolations,  he  remarks : 

,they  cannot  indeed  make  a  posi-  «« Taking  the  Bggreratc  of  all  the  Senior 

od  for  laborers  ;  inasmuch  as  they  classes  in  the  Western  Constitutional  Theolngi- 

i  to  provide  the  necessary  means  ^al  Semioaries,  there  are  not  more  than  l/urty- 
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9ix  who,  at  the  close  of  the  present  jrenr,  may  be 
relied  on  for  this  work.  The  experience  or  the 
last  few  years  sliows  (hat  (he  majority  of  thcMe 
who  will  (liis  vear  gradua(e  at  A iidover,  Auburn 
and  New  Yorlc  Theological  Seminaries,  will  set- 
tle down  at  the  East  j  so  that  we  cannot  rely  on 
more  than  sixty  new  laborers  for  the  Western 
Valley.  This  will  be  only  twice  as  many  as  are 
necessan'  to  supply  the  mere  increase  ofpoyulation 
in  four  States  and  Territories,  and  the  demand 
for  laborers  already  here. 

**  In  view  of  this,"  the  writer  continues, "  what 
is  to  be  done  7  The  reply  is  made, '  Raise  up 
mmuterSf  and  send  them  forth  to  reap  the  perish- 
ing harvest/  Very  true.  But  let  i(  be  remem- 
bered, (hat  if  all  (he  members  of  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  and  all  the  pious  members  of 
Western  Colleges  were  iv»w  qualified  to  enter 
the  work,  (here  would  not  be  enough  by  a  great 
deal  to  supply  the  destitution.  But  it  is  a  griev- 
ous consiueralion,  that  many  of  those  now  receiv- 
ing education,  professedly  pious,  and  of  talents 
adapted  to  this  work,  are  turning  aside  to  other 
professions ;  and  many  of  those  who  are  de(er- 
mined  to  preach,  are  obliged  to  study  for  years 
before  they  can  become  (qualified. 

"  Pmally,''  his  concluding  remark  is,  **  should 
the  church  come  up  to  its  duty  in  the  enterprise 
of  fitting  minis(ers,  and  exert  all  its  powers  in 
thrusting  forth  laborers,  yet  it  will  take  many 
years  for  the  destitution  to  be  supplied." 

It  should  be  known  and  considered,  while 
we  are  doing  so  little  for  the  evancrelizatton 
of  the  West,  that  a  sleepless  andindefati- 
gable  enemy  is  at  work,  sowincf  the  seeds 
of  a  deadly  delusion  over  the  length  and 
breadth  or  that  vast  field.  By  statistical 
documents  of  the  Romanist  church,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were,  in  1841,  not  less  than 
three  hundred  priests,  in  the  ten  dioceses 
of  that  church  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. The  Papists  have  Seminaries  also, 
■cattered  throughout  this  whole  region,  in 
which  there  are  no  less  than  ninety  clerical 
students.  On  a  comparison  of  this  state- 
ment with  that  of  the  writer  quoted  above, 
in  respect  to  the  number  of  Theological 
students  in  the  Presbyterian  Seminaries  at 
the  West,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Papists 
atone  have  nearly  as  many  clerical  students 
coming  into  the  field  in  that  region  as  the 
Protestants  have. 

The  importance  of  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  to  the  salvation  of  the  West  is 
deeply  felt  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  great  Valley.  An  appeal  to  the  Parent 
Board  from  the  Western  American  Ekiuca- 
tion  Society  at  Cincinnati,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  for  November  last,  has 
^ne  much,  it  is  believed,  to  produce  a  more 
just  impression  on  this  subject  than  had  for 
some  time  previously  existed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  duty  of  New  England,  which  is 
blessed  with  so  many  flourishing  Institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  educate  many  more  of 
her  youth  for  the  ministry  than  are  needed 
to  supply  the  churches  within  her  own  bor- 
ders. Her  responsibility  in  this  respect,  in 
Tiew  of  the  wants  of  our  common  country, 
is  as  solemn  as  it  is  honorable.  There  are 
taoreover,  young  men  in  the  Xnttitationa  at 


the  West,  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  the 
ministry,  who,  as  the  Christian  public  have 
been  assured  in  the  appeal  above  referred 
to,  cannot  be  eflSciently  sustained  without 
an  increased  amount  of  aseiatance  from  this 
Society. 

The  importance  of  furnishing  an  educa- 
ted and  able  ministry  for  the  West,  need  not 
here  be  dwelt  upon.  It  ia  a  convictioa 
which  rests  upon  the  minds  of  all  intelli- 
gent Christians,  that  if  that  interesting  po^ 
tion  of  our  country  is  to  be  saved  from  error, 
fanaticism  and  misrule,  it  must  be  effected 
by  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  labors  of 
sound,  enlightened,  and  devoted  men  in 
this  sacred  work.  Let  every  thing  be  done, 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  in 
the  period  of  this  generation,  and  there  must 
still  remain  a  fearful  proportion  of  error, 
ignorance,  infidelity  and  corruption,  to  send 
its  blighting  influence  throughout  all  the 
relations  of  society.  Of  what  incalculable 
value  now  is  the  presence  even  of  a  single 
laborer  in  that  field,  who  is  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate, and  to  sustain  in  an  able  and  faith- 
ful manner  all  the  responsibilities  of  his 
lot! 

The  heathen  world,  also,  has  its  claims 
upon  the  Education  Society.  Many  of  those 
who  are  now  under  its  patronage  will  in 
due  time  respond  to  the  cry  of  uose  who 
are  perishing  for  lack  of  vision ;  as  many 
have  done  in  past  years.  No  class  of  young 
men,  it  is  believed,  are  more  prompt  to  an- 
swer this  affecting  call  than  the  beneficia- 
ries of  this  Society.  And  it  is  among  the 
most  interesting  considerations  which  the 
Directors  are  permitted  to  look  back  upon 
in  a  review  of  the  past,  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  have  gone  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  Christ  in  heathen  lands, 
have  been  chosen  from  among  the  number 
of  its  beneficiaries.  How  matly  has  the 
work  of  missions  increased  beyond  what  it 
could  have  done  if  no  such  efllbrt  for  the 
supply  of  laborers  had  hitherto  accompanied 
it.  May  a  desire  of  the  same  blessed  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  a  world*s  conve^ 
sion  to  God,  continue  to  animate  the  aetl 
of  the  friends  of  this  cause ! 


Anniversariei  of  8oeietie$  connected  wUh 
the  American  Education  Society, 

Centrai.  American  Education   So- 
ciety. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  business,  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  In  New  York,  May  11,  1842.  Hon- 
Joseph  Hornblower,  of  Newark,  N.  J-> 
was  elected  President  of  the  Society,  to 
place  of  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuyseo,  re* 
sigoed.    Rev.  Eliakim  Phelps,  Secrettiy; 
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k.  Booth,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 

American  EducalioD  Society  held 
mary  this  year  in  New  York,  the 
iry  exercbes  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
»tioD  Society  were  held  on  the 
May  in  Philadelphia — Ambrose 
iq.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia 
I  Society,  presided.     The  Rev. 

8.  Barstow,  of  Keene,  N.  H., 
be  meeting  with  prayer.  Rev. 
Pbelps,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
atement  of  the  principal  facts  em- 

the  Annual  Report,  and  followed 
BMit  with  an  appeal  in  behalf  of 
t.  Abie  addresses  were  delivered 
M  Parker,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 

Ebenezer  Cheever,  of  Newark, 


CoNifECTicuT  Branch. 

DDQal  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
^ethersOeld,  in  connection  with 
ing  of  the  General  Association, 
1842.  The  Rev.  James  Beach,  of 
Moderator  of  the  General  Associ- 
rided.  The  meeting  was  opened 
ftr,  by  Rev.  Augustus  B.  Collins, 
■•  The  Reports  of  the  Treasurer 
:lorfl  were  exhibited.  The  receipts 
rmch  the  last  year,  were  $4,703. 
im  $4SS  has  been  refunded  by  for- 
fieiaries.  The  number  of  benefi- 
Ibe  Institutions  of  the  State  during 
bis  been  83.  Only  three  new  ap- 
)r  aid  have  been  received.  After 
el  bad  been  presented  by  the  See- 
the Parent  Society,  the  meeting 
HMed  in  an  impressive  and  power- 
ler,  by  Rev.  Rollin  S.  Stone,  of 
;  Rev.  Professor  Goodrich  of  Yale 
•Dd  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Provi- 
I. 

fMident  of  this  Branch,  is  the  Hon. 
Day,  Esq.,  of  Hartford;  Francis 
Esq.,  of  Hartford,  is  Secretary, 
hftlet  Terry,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
P. 


MAIlfX   BRAIfCH. 

Branch  held  its  Annual  Meeting 
idy  in  connection  with  the  meeting 


of  the  General  Conference  of  Maine,  May 
22,  1842.  We  have  not  received  a  particu- 
lar account  of  all  parts  of  the  services. 
The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Tappan,  D.  D.,  of  Augusta,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Branch.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Rev.  Ansel  Nash,  General  Agent 
of  the  Parent  Society  for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stearns,  of  Newbury  port. 

Cffieers, — Hon.  Robert  P.  Dunlap,  Presi- 
dent; Hon.  David  Dunlap,  Wm.  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  Vice  Presidents ;  Rev.  Benjamin 
Tappan,  Secretary;  Prof.  Wm.  Smyth, 
Treasurer. 

From  the  Report,  the  following  extracts 
are  selected : 

Many  of  those  who  desire  the  good  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  would  gladly 
endure  hardness  in  it,  as  good  soldiers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  God  hath  chosen  from 
among  the  poor.  How  shall  they  obtain 
the  necessary  training  ?  By  their  own  un- 
assisted efforts  ?  Some  young  men  of  un- 
common energy  would,  without  assistance, 
work  their  way  through.  Others  attempt- 
ing it,  would  sacrifice  health  and  life  in  the 
effort.  Others,  who  if  properly  educated, 
would  do  good  service,  will  conclude,  that 
as  Providence  does  not  open  their  way,  they 
are  not  called  to  the  sacred  office.  Let 
nothing  be  done  in  the  way  of  charitable 
education,  thousands  will  be  lost  to  the 
church  and  the  world  (so  far  at  least  as  use- 
fulness in  the  ministry  is  concerned)  who 
if  brought  forward  by  the  helping  hand  of 
beuevolence,  mi^ht  be  good  ministers  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  something 
has  been  done  towards  the  education  of  indi- 
gent, pious  young  men  by  private  munifi- 
cence, by  gift,  and  loans  from  individual  pa- 
trons. A  good  work  of  this  nature  has  often 
been  performed  by  the  wealthy  and  noble. 

A  much  greater  amount  of  good  has  in 
our  day  been  effected  by  the  associated 
charities  of  the  friends  of  Christ,  through 
the  medium  of  Education  Societies.  In 
this  way,  within  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
from  one  to  two  thousand  men  have  been 
brought  into  the  field,  including  one  half 
the  whole  number  of  missionaries  domestic 
and  foreign-— one  fourth  at  least  of  the  pas- 
tors of  churches;  and  many  who  are  doing 
much  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  good 
of  the  community,  as  instructors  of  youth. 

Assuredly  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 
when  special  efforts  to  raise  up  laborers  for 
Christ  can  safely  t>e  dispensed  with.  And 
how  shall  such  efforts  be  made  ?  Will  you 
leave  the  concern  in  the  hands  of  individu- 
als, of  individual  churches  ?  But  there  is 
need  of  some  regular,  systematic,  compre- 
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hensive,  impartial  arrangement,  by  which 
the  necessary  amount  of  aid  may  be  se- 
cured for  all  suitable  applicants.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  accounted  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  all  the  churches,  and  of  all 
the  members  of  them  (who  are  above  pau- 
perism) to  give  their  aid  in  thid  department 
of  Christian  benevolence  ?  Why  deny  to 
any  of  Christ's  disciples  the  opportunity  of 
<!oing  their  part  in  this  great  enterprise  ? 

But  perhaps  the  present  system  of  opera- 
tion is  faulty,  and  needs  amendment.  In 
some  respects  it  has  been  improved  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  now  required  of  all 
young  men,  applying  for  the  patronage  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  to  show 
that  they  have  been  members  of  some 
Christian  church,  and  have  been  engaged  in 
classical  studies  for  at  least  one  year.  This 
period  of  probation  will  not  only  lessen 
somewhat  the  demands  upon  the  treasury 
of  the  Society,  but  it  will  furnish  a  more 
decisive  test  of  scholarship-— of  Christian 
character — and  of  the  steadfastness  of  de- 
sire and  purpose  in  respect  to  engaging  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry.— There  will  be 
less  danger  than  before,  of  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  examining  committees,  and 
stronger  ground  of  confidence  that  no  un- 
worthy persons  will  be  received  under 
patronage.  Another  new  regulation  pro- 
vides that  <*  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  ascertain  the  scholarship  of  each 
beneficiary  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in 
college,  as  determined  by  the  character  of 
his  daily  recitations  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  Society  shall  cease  to  make  appro- 
priations, unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  to 
any  who  may  not  at  that  period  hold  a  stand- 
ing, equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the 
class.*'  The  Directors  of  the  Parent  So- 
ciety have  passed  also  the  following  resolu- 
tion— "  that  it  ought  to  be  impressed  upon 
those,  who  are  setting  out  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation for  the  ministry  by  the  aid  of  this 
Society,  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  that 
they  should  not  be  induced,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrowness  of  their  means,  or 
the  length  of  time  required  in  the  classical 
course,  to  pass  over  their  preparatory  studies 
in  such  a  hurried  and  superficial  manner,  as 
to  incur  the  disadvantage  of  being  imper- 
fectly fitted  to  enter  College."  Thus  so- 
licitous are  those,  to  whom  the  direction  of 
this  Society  is  intrusted,  to  guard  against 
the  evil  of  introducing  those  into  the  min- 
istry, whose  literary  and  Christian  character 
does  not  give  fair  promise  of  usefulness. 

The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries  at 
present  in  this  Stale,  and  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  this  Branch,  is  40 ;  20  in  the 
Theological  Seminary;  14  at  College,  and 
6  preparing  for  College.  Within  a  few  years 
the  number  of  our  beneficiaries  has  been 
very  considerably  diminished.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
Parent  Society.  The  whole  number  assisted 
during  the  last  year,  was  less  than  that  of  the 


I  year  preceding,  by  one  hundred  tnd  fifteen. 
In  the  year  ending  May,  1838,  the  new  ap- 
plicants received,  were  203;  May,  1839, 
160—1840,  138—1841,  121—1842,  67.  If 
the  number  of  young  men  in  our  country 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  without  aid  from 
the  American  Education  Society,  has  l>eeo 
diminished  in  the  same  proportion,  It  por- 
tends a  very  serious  calamity— even  a  fam- 
ine in  the  land — not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor 
a  thirst  for  water ;  but  a  famine  of  bearing 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  more  distressing  than 
has  yet  been  experienced.  In  a  few  yean 
past,  the  operations  of  our  benevolent  so- 
cieties have  been  embarrassed,  tnd  the  ob* 
ward  progress  of  the  gospel  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  want  of  funds.  But  soon  the 
cry  will  be  for  more  men — more  ministers 
— more  missionaries — and  years  must  elapse, 
before  the  needed  supply  can  be  famished. 
In  order  to  meet  the  appropriatioas  mads 
to  our  l>eneficiaries  during  the  past  year, 
before  any  special  eflbrts  were  made  in  this 
State,  our  Treasurer  was  obliffed  to  draw 
upon  the  Parent  Society  to  the  amount  of 
$1,418.  Twoof  the  quarterly  appropriations, 
the  directors  of  the  American  Society,  ao- 
willing  to  increase  the  debt  of  the  Society, 
have  withheld — thus  cutting  off  the  bene- 
ficiaries from  one  half  the  amount  of  aid 
usually  granted  them.  Shall  the  embar* 
rassnient  and  distress  occasioned  by  these 
privations  be  continued  and  increased  by 
additional  disappointments?  The  young 
men  were  encouraged  to  expect  that,  u 
they  sought  help  from  the  Education  So- 
ciety, they  should  continue  to  receive  (while 
they  sustained  the  character  required  by 
its  roles)  at  stated  times,  loans  of  definite 
amount,  until  their  course  of  education 
should  be  completed. — And  now  shall  they 
be  left  to  encounter  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  their  way,  without  assistance?  At 
this  moment,  thousands  of  educated  minis- 
ters are  urgently  needed  in  our  country, 
beyond  the  number  that  can  possibly  be  ob* 
tained.  And  is  this  a  time  in  which  to  dis- 
band your  recruits  for  the  ministry,  and  bid 
them  relinquish  the  desire  which  you  have 
encouraged  them  to  cherish,  and  seek  some 
other  employment,  than  that  of  preaching 
the  gospel  ?  Oh,  there  should  be  a  mighty 
effort  not  only  to  sustain  those  who  have 
already  commenced  their  preparatory  courw, 
but  to  provide  for  many  more.  In  those 
glorious  revivals,  with  which  these  churcbei 
have  been  recently  blessed ,  a  large  number 
of  young  men  have  been  converted  to  God. 
Of  these,  many,  without  doubt,  possess  sock 
gifts,  as  if  properly  cultivated,  would  rea- 
der them  eminently  useful.  If  the  claiisi 
of  a  dying  world  and  of  the  Lord  Jesof 
Christ  should  awaken  in  their  minds  the 
desire  to  labor  as  his  servants  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  and  they  should  need  the  iS' 
sistance  of  the  churches  in  preparing  tbeia- 
selves  for  the  work^  ought  it  not  to  be  af- 
forded them  ? 
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Oor  agent  Tery  properly  inquires,  **  how 
BUI  the  churcli  be  allowed  to  forsake  this 
Society,  maiotaining,  as  it  does,  so  impor- 
tant a  rehtion  to  ihe  general  welfare  of 
Sion?"  All  our  churches  love  the  Maine 
Miaeionary  Society;  and  well  they  may. 
Fbey  have  seen  the  good  accomplished  by 
it :  most  of  them  have  partaken  of  its  bounty. 
Ind  there  are  similar  reasons  for  loving  the 
Education  Society. — More  than  fifty  of  our 
churches  have  been  blessed  with  the  labors 
if  its  beneficiaries ;  and  some  of  the  most 
precious  revivals  in  our  State  have  occurred 
II  connection  with  their  ministrations.  We 
bare  teachers  also  in  Maine,  exerting  a  very 
lalutary  influence,  who  were  assisted  during 
Ikeir  course  of  education  by  this  same  So- 
siety.  As  friends  of  all  other  benevolent 
nstilutions — more  especially  of  Missions 
[>oaiestie  and  Foreign — as  lovers  of  our 
MMMitry  and  of  mankind,  we  love  the  £du- 
Mion  Society ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  species  of  agency  for  tho  salvation  of 
mr  country  and  of  the  world  can  safely  be 
|iven  up. 

We  commend  this  cause  with  all  Its  in- 
terests to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  still 
looks  upon  the  multitudes  that  are  perishing 
m  ibeep  without  a  shepherd,  with  infinite 
tMnpaasion ;  and  who  cannot  but  approve 
tvery  suitable  eflbrt  to  provide  for  them  the 
inaCitated  means  of  salvation. 


BotTOlf    AVZILIART    EDUCATION     So- 

CISTT. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Auxili- 
iry  Education  Society,  was  held  in  Park 
Street  meeting-house,  on  Monday  evening, 
May  23,  1842.     Hon.  William  J.  Hubbard, 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.    The 
■eetinK  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenks.    The  Annual  Report  was  read 
by  Rev.  Nebemiah  Adams,  Secretary.    A 
brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Society 
irts  given  in   the   commencement  of  the 
Report.     This  Society  was  organized  Dec. 
li,  1816,  by  a  number  of  young  men  of 
lUs  city,  and  for  several  years  was  known 
M  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Education  So- 
ciety.    In  1882,  its  organization  was  modi- 
fied ao   as   to  embrace  members  of  every 
data  indiscriminately,  and  the  name  was 
iecordingly  changed.    This  was  for  a  long 
tinie  a  vigorous  Auxiliary  of  the   Parent 
Society ;  but  since  the  collections  for  this 
•tJMt,  Uke  those  for  nearly  all  other  be- 
ttsvolent  objects,  have  taken  the  form  of 
coagregatioiial  contributions,  tho  agency  of 
tkli  Society  in  the  collection  of  funds,  has 
Wik  in  a  great  measure  superseded.    The 
▼OL.   XY.  14 


Society  holds  an  anniversary  in  Boston  every 
alternate  year,  when  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Parent  Society  is  hekl  in  the  city  of 
of  New  York. 

The  Report  stated  that  the  donation! 
from  Boston  to  this  cause  the  past  year 
amounted  to  81,801.  A  view  of  the  ope« 
rations  of  the  Parent  Society  for  the  year, 
was  given. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  the 
Report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edward  Beecber, 
President  of  Illinois  College, 

Besolvedf  That  the  object  of  the  Educa* 
cation  Society  has  lost  none  of  its  impor-  ^ 
tance  ;  that  this  object  has  not  been  gained ; 
and  that  its  attainment  now  demands  the 
most  vigorous  exertion. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  John  W.  Chickering, 

of  Portland,  Me., 

Resolved,  That  the  objections  of  some, 
and  the  indifference  of  others,  to  the  claims 
of  the  Education  Society,  call  for  increased 
exertions  on  the  part  of  its  friends. 

In  support  of  these  resolutions  respec- 
tively, earnest  and  impressive  addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Beecher  and 
Chickering. 

The  assembly  was  then  addressed  by 
Rev.  Edward  N.  Kirk,  who  eloquently  en- 
forced the  claims  of  the  Education  Society 
to  the  support  of  those  who  love  the  cause 
of  the  Redeemer. 

A  crowded  assembly  were  in  attendance 
at  an  early  hour,  who  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  course  of  the  exercises,  the  fol- 
lowing hymn,  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Tappan,  was  sung,  in  music  va- 
riously adapted  and  with  excellent  spiritual 
effect,  by  Marcus  Colburn,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

Thh  earth,  to  the  thorn  and  the  briar  now  f  Wen, 

Wmi  meant  to  thow  flowers  and  fraltaf*  for  beaTvn ; 

Thoiij^h  lailiii|r  in  ihete,  Ms  not  hopelets,  O  no  I 

Here  rrain  (ur  its  l<«>rd  may  aUindaiitly  grow  ; 

Truth '•  metaphor  shinea  when  he  c^lU  it  a  field 

1'hat  can  wheat  both  for  time  and  eiernhy  jield,— 

Yet  we've  wept,  and  we've  toiled,  and  what  mart  am  we  do  f 

The  harreat  is  pleoteuua,  the  iaborera  are  few. 

"  Too  many  /  "—Ye*,  one  ft>r  a  destitute  world 

Were  "  too  many  "  lor  him  who  l»aa  o'n  it  uiihirled 

H(a  banner  of  darkneM.    '*  Too  manj  "  from  wo 

Rtenial  iu  roillkina  to  reKue?    O  no  I 

Hear  Afrka,  Atla,  America  cry; 

Hear  Europe ;— we  bear,  and  while  bearfaiir.  Ikejf  tffe  / 

Yet  we've  wept,  and  we've  (oiled,  aad  what  nwra  can  w«  def 

The  harreat  ia  pleaieoua,  the  laboren  are  lew. 

Up,  Chrbilao,  who  lonjr  in  the  farrow  hart  tied ; 
Up  convert,  with  all  your  freih  vi^wr  for  God  ; 
Up  afed,  up  manhood,  op  youth,  at  the  call, 
Thoujrh  you  rally  hj  ihuuaanda,  there's  latier  for  all ; 
1'hat  soil  you  shall  vanqoiah,  by  laith  tt  is  won  I 
That  wheat  ye  shall  father,  by  prayer  it  is  do«e  I 
Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Master  more  laborers  to  aa 
Bmtoo'i  Jqj  to  btfta,  aad  Cwth's  iorow  to  cad. 
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Norfolk  Auztliart  Education  So- 
ciety. 

This  Auxiliary  held  lis  Annual  Meeting 
at  \V  rem  ham,  in  Kcv.  Mr.  Fi>k*«  meetin^- 
kouM,  June  8,  1842.  The  President,  Na- 
thaniel Miller,  M.  D.,  of  Franklin,  in  the 
chair.  The  Treasurer,  Rev.  Dr.  Codman, 
of  Dorchester,  made  \m  Report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  $901  83  had  been  received 
Irom  the  churches  in  that  county  during 
the  year.  The  annual  sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Cozzeo«,  of  Milton, 
from  Matthew  ix  :  87,  38.  The  preacher 
gave  an  interesting  view  of  the  present 
state  of  our  country  and  the  world,  as  indi- 
cating a  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
ministerial  labor.  He  considered  aK«o  the 
kind  of  ministers  needed  to  supply  this  de- 
mand ;  tlie  inadequacy  of  the  present  sup- 
ply ;  and  the  duty  of  the  church  in  view  of 
these  considerations.  The  sermon  has  since 
been  published,  by  request  of  the  Society, 
for  distribution  through  the  churches  of  the 
county.  We  may  present  some  extracts  in 
a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

After  the  sermon,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Parent  Society  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Society  is  to  meet  next  year  at  Ran- 
dolph, in  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock's  meeting- 
house*. 

Officers.— Nathaniel  Miller,  M.  D  ,  Presi- 
dent; Ebenezer  Alden,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Eben- 
ezer  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Dea.  Jonathan  New- 
comb,  Vice  Presidents ;  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
CozzeuSy  Secretary ;  Rev.  John  Cod  man, 
D.  D.,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Lewis  Tucker, 
Auditor:  Gen.  Nathaniel  Guild,  General 
Agent. 

Berkshire  CouifTY  Auxiliart. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Anniversary  of  the 
Berkshire  Auxiliary  Education  Society  wa« 
held  June  14,  at  Canaan,  Four  Corners. 
Officers  for  the  present  year.  Rev.  Samuel 
Shepard,  D.  D.  President ;  Hon.  R.  F.  Bar- 
nard, Vice  President ;  Rev.  Joseph  Knight, 
Secretary;  Rev.  John  Todd,  Treasurer; 
Calvin  Martin,  Esq.  Auditor ;  with  ten  ad- 
ditional Directors. 

ExtraeU  from  tk$  Report, 

None  object  to  the  object  of  the  Educa- 
(ioD  Society.     This  ii  to  bring  into  the 


ministry  well  edocated,  well  dUdplioed 
men,  and  men  of  deep  toned  piety,  io  such 
number  a^  that  the  gOi)pel  shall  be  preached 
*'  (o  every  creature,'*  in  the  least  time  pot- 
!<ible.  ShuHid  not  ilie  Society  then  receive 
ill  greater  meatture  Uian  it  has  done,  the 
prayers  und  ihe  coiUributions  of  the  Cliris- 
(laii  pi»hlic .' 

1.  The  object  of  the  Society  falls  directly 
within  the  scope  of  the  daily  prayers  of 
Clnii^tiaiis.  One  petition,  aa  important 
petition,  in  the  lorm  ol  prayer  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples,  M>a»,  **  Thy  kingdom 
come."  This  petition  the  cbildreD  of  God 
often  incorporate  into  their  private,  family, 
and  public  supplications.  This  kingdom  is 
the  kingdom  of  grace.  It  is  **  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.** 
The  design  of  the  Education  Society',  there* 
fure,  lalls  directly  within  the  scope  of  their 
dsily  prayers;  and  are  not  Christians  ready 
to  carry  out  their  prayers  ?  Will  they 
shrink  back  when  the  Almighty  calls  them 
to  impart  of  their  property  ibr  the  high  and 
holy  purpose  of  qualifying  and  tending 
lorth  heralds  to  proclaim  salvation  to  tlie 
lost  and  the  dying,  throughout  the  globe  ? 
Surely,  it  is  an  inconsistency  which  all 
Christians  must  see  and  feel,  to  pray,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  and  then  hold  back  from 
thrusting  laborers  into  the  harvest,  so  long 
as  the  harvest  is  not  supplied  with  laborers. 

2.  The  call  for  ministers  was  never 
greater,  or  more  urgent.  Appeals  for  min- 
isters, loud,  solemn,  and  oft  repeated,  cone 
from  our  western  i^ettlements.  Listen,  also, 
to  the  call  from  the  foreign  field.  Mission- 
aries abroad,  by  excess  of  labor,  which  they 
cannot  avoid,  are  destroying  their  health, 
and  sinking  into  an  early  grave.  It  is  an 
alarming  fact,  that,  whilst  the  fields  of  evan- 
gelical labor  are  constantly  enlarging,  the 
number  of  laborers  is  diminbhing.  Shall  it 
continue  to  be  so  ?  When  will  the  worid 
be  converted  to  Jesus  Christ  ? 

3.  The  ministry  is  the  grand  human 
agency  which  God  has  ordained  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  This  truth  is  too 
plain  to  be  intelligently  questioned.  Shall 
this  instrumentality  then  be  employed  ? 
Who  will  assume  the  re.«pon.Mbility  of  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  gospel,  by  throw- 
ine  ob.«tacles  in  the  way  of  the  Educatioo 
Society  ? 

Some  have  their  hearts  warm  with  love 
to  the  Ethication  Society  as  an  importaot 
instrumentality  in  preparing  heralds  of  the 
cross  for  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A  letter 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  your  Secretary 
the  day  succeeding  the  last  anniversary  of 
this  Society,  inclosing  $10,  in  payment  of 
a  life  membership,  from  which  the  folloir- 
ing  is  an  extract : — *'  If  there  is  one  of  tlie 
si!>terhood  of  benevolent  societies  more  dear 
than  all,  it  is  the  American  Education  So* 
ciety.  My  father  collected  an  Education 
flock  in  1815.  My  mother  cast  Into  its 
treasury  her  jewels.  We  had  a  huge  Femilt 
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Education  Society,  efficient  for  a  time — 
tlien  a  Female  Scholtirship  —  all  which 
efforts  have  cca-sed ;  and  within  a  few  days 
1  had  verily  nettled  down  in  the  9ii\  con* 
cJu»iun,  that  the  *  Lord  of  the  harvest  *  had 
ca«t  rne  out  of  tlii^  service.  The  lai^t  mail 
brought  me  the  May  Journal,  from  some 
unknown  friend.  My  heart  is  toward  the 
pastors  that  have  pleaded  for  its  life  in  this 
place  of  my  fathers*  sepulchres.  *  1  hine 
arc  we,  and  on  thy  side  :  peace — peace  be 
unto  ihee,  and  peace  to  thine  helpers ;  for 
thy  God  helpeth  thee.'  *'  May  ttuch  friends 
to  the  cause  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold. 

Through  lack  of  funds,  the  Parent  Society 
has  been  forced  to  withhold  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries two  quarterly  appropriations  during 
the  past  year;  the  Directors  having  re!»olved 
that  chey  would  not  increase  the  indebted- 
Dess  of  the  Society.  This  wa^  a  wise  move- 
ment, although  it  has  thrown  the  benpfi- 
ciariea  into  great  embarrassment.  This 
movement  has  excited  inquiry  —  inquiry 
which  has  resulted  in  deeper  conviction 
than  ever  before,  of  the  importance  of  thi^ 
Society  ;  and  a  strong  determination  to  lift 
it  from  its  depres.«ion  to  its  proper  stand 
among  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
day. 


CbESHIBX    CoUIfTT   AUXILXART,  N.   H. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Auxiliary  i.^  the 
Rev.  Moses  Gerould,  of  New  Alstead.  The 
receipt!  of  the  Society  last  year  were 
1^137  13 — In  some  former  years  they  have 
been  from  $600  to  $800.  The  following 
notice  o(  the  Anniversary  which  was  held 
Jane  15, 1842,  is  from  the  editorial  columns 
flf  the  Congregational  Journal. 

The  next  meeting  was  that  of  the  Educa- 
tioo  Society,  before  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jackson,  of  Walpole,  preached  from  Eccl. 
11:  4,  **  He  that  ol^erveth  the  wind  shall 
■ot  sow,  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
iliall  not  reap."  As  much  as  to  say,  *'  He 
thai  is  deterred  by  trifles  will  never  accom- 
pfinh  any  thing  valuable." — Applying  this 
aentiment  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
Education  Society,  the  preacher  adverted  to 
tome  of  the  adverse  winds  and  dark  clouds, 
which  have  appeared,  suited  to  deter  men 
from  exertion;  and  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  the  Society.  But  if  we  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  deterred  by  these,  the 
important  cause  will  greatly  suffer,  and 
oeca^ton  a  famine  of  the  word. 

The  preacher  adverted  to  the  danger  of 
being  actuated  by  seltiKhness;  showed  how 
it  might  operate  upon  the  ministry  to  with- 
Itold  their  influence  from  the  cause  ;  and 
^ow  ready  private  Christians  might  be  to 
Kftrd  **  the  winda  and  clouds "  that  have 

9P«ved,  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  back 


He  next  animadverted  upon  the  mode  of 
calculation  by  which  many  had  concluded 
that  there  wa-t  a  surplus  of  niini^iters  already  ; 
and  offered  some  suggestions  which  went  to 
show  the  mii'takes  of  many  that  hindered 
the  c:iu^e.  But  he  hardly  finished  his  ser- 
mon, designing  to  give  the  agent,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nash,  an  opportunity  to  present  the 
whole  subject. 

And,  we  need  hardly  say,  that  Mr.  Nash 
spiike  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  vast  and 
deeply  important  claims  of  the  Society,  with 
clearness  of  views,  strength  of  argument, 
and  power  of  persuasion.  He  was  alto- 
gether happy  in  his  effort.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  remarks  from  Rev.  Messrs.  Bars  low 
and  l.amson  of  Kcene;  and  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  with  entire  unan- 
imity. 

**  iiesolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  American  Education  Society  in  its 
clepre!«sion,  and  that  we  will  arise  with 
efficiency  to  aid  this  great  cause  of  the 
church,  and  of  human  welfare." 


AMERICAN  EDDCATIOX   SOCIETT. 

The  Quarterly  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Society,  July  13,  1842.  Applications 
for  continued  assistance  were  before 
the  Board  from  256  young  men,  not  in- 
cluding the  beneficiaries  who  report  to 
the  Board  of  the  Central  American 
Education  Society,  at  New  York,  who 
are  not  expected,  at  present,  to  receive 
any  part  of  their  support  from  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Parent  Society.  Of  the 
above  mentioned  number,  99  are  theo- 
logical students,  connected  with  6  theo- 
logical seminaries  in  New  England, 
and  with  one  in  the  Western  Reserve, 
Ohio  ;  136  are  in  10  New  England  col- 
leges, and  in  the  Western  Reserve  col- 
lege, Ohio;  and  21  are  in  academies. 
Three  new  applicants  were  admitted 
to  patronage. 

It  appeared,  from  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  that  the  Board  would  not  be 
able,  without  going  further  into  debt, 
to  pay  more  than  one  half  of  the  sum 
required  for  making  the  usual  appro- 
priations to  the  whole  of  these  256 
young  men.  It  was  therefore  voted 
that  appropriatioDS  be  made,  this  quar- 
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ter,  of  half  the  usual  amount ;  i.  e.  $10 
to  each  theological  and  college  student, 
and  $7  50  to  those  io  academies.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  no  appropria- 
tion at  all  was  made  the  previous  quar- 
ter. The  present  curtailment,  there- 
fore, is  the  more  trying  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  expectation  of  the  Di- 
rectors is,  that  many  of  the  young 
men  will  be  obliged  to  desist  from 
prosecuting  their  studies,  at  least  for 
the  present.  From  numbers  of  them 
they  have  received  assurances  to  this 
effect  If  there  is  no  evil  to  result 
from  this,  then  let  it  not  be  lamented. 
But  if  there  is,  then  let  not  the  friends 
of  Zion  longer  be  satisfied  with  la- 
menting the  evil,  but  arise  immediately 
and  prevent  it  It  would  be  an  easy 
thing  even  for  those  churches  which 
contributed  nothing  to  this  object  last 
year,  by  adding  their  proportion  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  its  operations  prosperously, 
upon  the  present  scale. 


AMBEICAIf   qUARTERLT    REGISTER. 

With  the  present  number,  the  fif- 
teenth volume  of  this  work  commences. 
Our  readers  will  notice  the  absence 
from  the  title  page,  of  the  name  of  the 
Rev.  B.  B.  Edwards,  who  is  not  here- 
after to  be  associated  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  in  the  labor  of  editing  the 
publication.  Mr.  Edwards  has  been 
connected  with  the.  American  Quar- 
terly Register,  as  one  of  its  editors, 
from  its  first  establbhment ;  and,  dur- 
ing several  of  the  first  years,  the  labor 
of  conducting  it,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for 
its  pages,  was  performed  by  him.  Of 
that  labor,  which  was  arduous,  the  vol- 
umes of  the  series,  from  the  1st  to  the 
11th  especially,  will  constitute  an  hon- 
orable and  lasting  monument  After 
Mr.  Edwards  was  called  to  Andover, 
acher  eogagemeots  necessarily  occu- 


pied the  principal  share  of  his  atten^ 
tion ;  and  the  established  character  of 
the  publication  having  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  many  learned  correspond- 
ents, the  labor  belonging  to  the  editorial 
department  gradually  fell  more  entirely 
upon  the  hands  of  the  late  Secretary ; 
by  whose  persevering  exertions  the 
work  was  in  a  great  measure  sustained, 
during  the  last  few  years  of  bis  con- 
nection with  the  Society. 

Mr.  Edwards  will  still  afford  occa- 
sional assistance  in  contributing  arti- 
cles for  the  work ;  while  the  free  sug- 
gestions of  his  judgment  and  experience 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  editor.  The  department  of  Lite- 
rary and  Miscellaneous  Intelligence,  and 
a  part  of  the  notices  of  publications, 
will  continue  to  be  supplied  by  him. 
But,  as  he  now  receives  no  compensa- 
tion for  editorial  services,  it  is  proper, 
in  conformity  to  his  desire,  that  the 
public  should  understand  that  no  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  him  in  this  de- 
partment, beyond  what  is  implied  in 
the  above  statement 

THE  JOURNAL. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Education 
Society,  has  been  discontinued.  It  was 
found  that,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  many, 
who  had  given  their  names  to  the 
Agents  of  the  Society  to  receive  the 
Journal,  had  either  deceased  or  chang- 
ed their  residence ;  and,  as  the  publi- 
cation was  gratuitous,  neither  they,  nor 
postmasters  on  their  behalf,  had  felt  the 
importance  of  sending  to  the  Rooms  a 
notice  of  such  changes.  Particular 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  has  satisfied  the 
Directors  tliat  it  would  not  be  easy 
now  to  rectify  the  list ;  and  an  aver- 
sion to  any  expenditure  which  might 
appear  to  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to 
the  Society,  determined  them  to  sus- 
pend entirely  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
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[■on.  The  Journal  will  continue  to  be  | 
ianied,  in  connection  with  the  Ameri- 
can Quaiterl]r  Register,  and  sent  to  | 
wbseribera  as  heretofure.  The  editors 
of  religious  Dews[iapen  aro  reapecl- 
fully  requested  to  make  such  extracia 
into  (lieir  columnts  from  time  to  time, 
as  they  maj  consider  inieresiing  to  the 
public ;  being  awured  that  the  great 
bodj  of  their  readers  will  not  have  ac- 
oaaa  to  the  same  conimunicationa  in 
any  other  way. 

This  Board  hii  ill  centre  of  operation* 
at  New  York.  It  haa  a  nominil  eoiineclioa 
with  Iha  Ainencan  EJucitioa  'Society.  It 
b  Dot  howeTer  gnverned  by  the  Riilei  of 
the  latter  in  Te<>pecl  lo  the  amount  and 
MClhad  of  Its  *ppro|irialiana  la  beneGciariea. 
The  Board  it  created  hy  the  Geiierar  Synod 
of  the  Rerarmcd  Dutch  Church,  and  la  re- 
sponaible  to  that  body.  It  h'l  twelve  tchol- 
mhipi  upon  faundjtioni  of  92,000  eneh. 
The  Annual  Report  which  Ihia  Hoard  dt 
Ediwatioa  •ubniiiied  In  June,  IS12,  la  pub- 
Hthed  ia  the  Mlnulei  a(  the  Ada  and  Pro- 
eeedinga  at  the  General  Synod.  A  brief 
eitmcl  will  give  a  view  of  ila  present  ilale. 

The  number  of  young 


(browned  it  with  hl«  bleraing.  Vniler  Iheie 
lirciTnislanceA.  they  have  no  niia)civinKi  aa 
10  Ihe  course  wliicli  the  church  onithl  to 
|iiit9ue',  ibey  are  perauaiird  thai  she  oUEhl 
10  coiue  lorward  and  au^laln  proinpily  iiid 
liberally  Ibe  young  men  now  under  her 
iidre,  who  have  rurnmenced  tbelr  course  of 
-lucly  under  Ibe  ii'urance  that  the  chiireh 
will  proridB  for  her  own  «in»,  while  Ihey 
fnnsecrsle  ihemaelvea  to  her,  and  to  the 
cause  ol  ber  Lord. 


Pxii 


BoAa: 


rg,inizaIlon   of  Ihe 


Thib  Board  Is  ■ 
General  Assembly  of  the 
Chorch,  and  haa  no  connection  wilh  the 
American  Education  Society.  The  Correi- 
poDding  Secretary  la  Ihe  Re*.  M.  B.  Hope. 
A  Den  and  encouraging  Impulse  waa  fivca 
lo  ibe  operation*  of  this  Board  the  last  year. 
Under  an  alarming  apprehension  from  the 
decrease  of  candlilatci  For  the  miniitry,  Ihe 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1841,  recom- 
mended to  Ihe  churches  la  their  connectioa 
lo  set  aparl  the  Brat  Monday  In  November 
fulkiwing.  as  a  day  of  fisting  end  prayer,  te 
implore  the  bleiaing  of  God  upon  this  object. 
The  day  waa  extensively  observed ;  aed 
such  waa  the  effect,  that  the  Assembly  at 


late  ai 


thiHy-o 


d   ther 


Spplicalion*  for  aid,  on  which  the  Board  fell 
enmpelled  to  decline  any  action  until  theii 
exhausted  treasury  ahall  he  filled.  The 
Insbiltty  of  Ihe  Board  to  pay  wilh  pronipl- 
Dea  the  sum*  which  they  have  appropriately 
la  the  beneficlariei,  atlll  reinaina  a  tource  of 
belh  pain  and  anxiety.  The  appeals  which 
hare  l>een  made  to  the  churches  on  behalf 
sf  this  cau>e,  have  not  met  with  the  res- 
Mse  tor  which  ne  hoped — a  general  feel- 
tag  of  luke-warmneaa  aeem*  to  pervade  the 
Mtire  church  oo  the  subject,  which  de- 
Maad*  a  change.  It  haa  been  an  exceed- 
bgly  psinful  Mwrce  of  regret  to  the  treasu~ 
nr,  that  he  hail  it  not  in  hia  power,  with  all 
bii  exertion*,  to  pay  ihe  young  men  be  tier; 
asd  the  churches  need  arousing  to  Ihia  be- 
MvalcBi  work  hereafter,  or  Ihe  Board  must 
Bake  law,  if  any  new  appropriations,  untlJ 
tbe  demaoda  oo  the  treasury  can  be  brought 
vithio  its  resources.  Your  Board  feel  thi^ 
Ikey  are  not  at  liberty  lo  doubt  that  this  Lh 
Ibt  cause  of  God.  He  ha*  already  ownei I 
U— has  iitslalned  it  agaioat  prejudice,  aed  jn 
<W  aUtt  at  peeoolaiT  enbamsHiieat,  aitd 


solemnly  recogn 
n  already  bringi 
cants   lo  the   Bo 
pointed  Ibe  first 
o  be   observed 

ng  a  large  increase  of  appll- 
rdof  Education;   and  ap. 
Monday  of  November  next 
as  a  day  of  united  tbank*- 

aioD  and  grace.     The  Report  says: — 

"The  number 
The  whole  num 

ofnewcandidalesia  ninety. 
tier  on  Ihe  roll  of  the  Hoard 

is  300.  Id  the  theological  course.  109 ;  in 
college,  122;  in  achool,  SQ ;  engaged  In 
teaching,  19.  The  whole  number  aasisled 
by  the  Board  up  lo  this  date  ia  1,7-15.    More 

tbe  work  in  our  church  within  the  last  elRht 
or  ten  years,  have   been  asaiited   by  liUs 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

Thi  Interest  which  has  been  roanlfeMed 
at  the  late  anniversary  ineelings  of  tbe 
American  Educalion  Society  and  of  Its 
Brancbe*  and  Auxiliaries,  ha*  been  of  tbe 
most  encouragiug  character.  An  awakened 
solicitude  for  the  promotion  of  the  greet 
object  of  the  Society  was  every  where  ob- 
•arred.     lite  eaMiBMita  ef  Ibe  spaakan 
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were  uttered  with  the  earnestness  of  fresh 
conviclion9,  and  their  appeals  were  carried 
borne  with  a  power  of  feelinp;  as  well  as  of 
•i^ument.  It  is  a  ground  of  hope  with  re- 
spect to  the  return  of  prosperity  to  thi^ 
branch  of  Cliri^ttian  effort,  (hat  present  iriai^ 
M*e  apparently  blessed  with  a  softening  and 
flplritual  influence,  both  to  those  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  their  money  or  their 
advocacy  for  the  support  of  the  cause,  and 
to  the  young  men  who  are  called  upon,  in 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty than  heretofore,  to  devote  their 
time  and  exertions*  to  the  labor  of  preparing 
Cor  the  sacred  ministry.  We  say  the  young 
men  are  called  upon  to  do  i\m  \  for  doubt- 
less many  of  them  feel,  in  view  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  and  of  the  cry,  waxing 
louder  and  louder,  from  heathen  Unds,  and 
from  our  own  spreading  desolations,  that 
the  motives  which  Grst  constrained  them  to 
turn  their  course  towards  the  ministry, 
bind  them  with  increatting  affection  and 
desire  to  the  undertalcing.  There  are  those 
who  say  with  the  Apos'le,  **  Woe  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  go<pel ;  **  and  the  fear  is, 
that  the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  course 
will  retard  their  progress  and  impair  their 
bcalth,  rather  than  that  they  will  prevent 
tbem  from  ultimately  entering  upon  the 
work.  So  far,  however,  as  the  spirit  of  de- 
voted piety  aud  of  humble  reliance  on  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  has  been  quickened  in 
relation  to  this  object,  either  among  the 
churches  or  the  beneficiaries,  it  is  matter 
of  gratitude  and  praise  to  God. 

EXTRACT. 

It  if  due  to  the  serious  manner  in  which 
the  following  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  the  last  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, and  published  in  their  Report  on 
the  State  of  Religion,  that  the  extract, 
though  necessarily  brief  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive document,  should  be  transferred 
to  the  columns  of  the  Journal.  Resolutions 
of  ecclesiastical  iKxlies  are  often  easily  ob- 
tained and  of  little  effect;  but  a  spontane- 
ous testimony  like  this,  has  weight.  After 
•peaking  of  Yale  College,  the  Association 
lay: 

In  this  connection  we  are  constrained  to 
eaU  Um  attentioD  of  ministers  and  churches  I 


to  the  necessity  of  some  more  adequate 
provifiion  for  bringing  forward  to  the  hiishest 
advantriges  which  our  colleges  will  afford, 
those  young  men  in  our  churches,  who  are 
too  poor  to  educate  themselves  without  as- 
sistance, and  whom  God  has  quatitied  by 
the  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace,  lor  his 
service  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  If 
our  country  is  to  be  provided  with  an  edu- 
cated ministry — if  the  Bible  is  to  be  pub* 
ii!*hed,  aud  the  gospel  is  to  be  preached  ere 
long  in  every  language  under  heaven — the 
business  of  bringing  forward  in  sufficient 
numbers  a  ministry  thoroughly  edticaied, 
must  be  pursued  with  new  vigor,  instead  of 
being  abandoned  or  neglected.  In  what- 
ever form  the  work  may  be  pursued,  the 
work  itself  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 
Of  the  under-graduates  in  Yale  College, 
eighty  who  give  hopeful  evidence  of  pieiy, 
and  ni04t  of  whom,  if  not  all,  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  hope  of  serving  Gud  in 
the  ministry,  receive  some  pecuniary  aid 
either  from  the  college  treasury,  or  from 
certain  funds  specifically  appropriated  to 
that  use.  To  forty-four  of  these,  the 
American  Education  Society  extends  its 
helping  hand.  But  within  the  past  year, 
the  quarterly  appropriations  of  that  i^ociety 
to  its  beneficiaries  have  twice  failed  —  a 
failure  which  has  compelled  some  to  relin- 
quish their  studies,  and  has  placed  others  in 
circumstances  of  increased  distress. 


THE  WEST. 
Thb  Rev.  Artemas  Bullard,  D.  D.,  in  a 
letter  addressed   to   the   Bo!*ion   Recorder 
and  published  in  that  paper  July  22d,  nays: 

It  seems  there  are  some  Christians  in  the 
East  who  realty  doubt,  whether  there  is  any 
great  demiind  for  mure  educated,  pious 
niini!*ters  in  the  West.  Actual  observation 
will  speedily  satisfy  every  one  who  loves 
the  cause  of  Christ.  If  only  a  few  influ- 
ential men  in  New  England  could  witness 
what  I  have  seen  within  the  last  two 
months,  your  whole  community  would  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  our  claim  upon 
many  of  your  best  ministers. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  miles  in  the 
north  west  part  of  Missouri.  Although  I 
have  formerly  travelled  for  six  or  eight 
years  in  succession,  10,000  miles  annually, 
I  have  never  had  my  spirit  so  stirred  within 
me  in  view  of  the  religious  destitutions  of 
our  country  as  It  has  been  in  view  of  what 
1  have  just  seen.  It  will  be  impossible  tor 
me  to  give  your  readers  suitable  Ideas  of 
the  importance  of  that  part  of  our  ^^tate 
which  borders  upon  the  Missouri  river. 
The  Platte  country,  lying  in  the  north  weft 
corner  of  the  State,  was  five  years  since 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  Before  the 
purchase,  the  whites  were  not  allowed  to 
settle  in  any  part  of  it    It  is  now  more 


ISA] 


deiuel;  popnUted  Ibao  tnr  othsr  portioo 
of  ihe  Sulc.  exreiit  Si,  Loiii*  coiiiity,  Ooe 
coiiiily  ill  il,  hikI  ihiil  Hid  itiMlle^i  in  (he 
Sine,  now  nmiibcM  12,000  inhatiiidxti. 
Two  yeir"  aft,  ihe  ilcaiiibOAl*  cirrieJ  |>ro- 
duc«  luto  ihe  caiiiity.  now  ihey  risii  It  wirb 
very  liiile  freigbl  and  reuirii  toiilej  down 
iriih    produce.      There   mre    ibiee 


«ild  ni 


e  Plill 


tjree 


niding  la 


whi<')i   it  orer   100  oiilM  ia  leuglh   by   60 

We  have  eight  or  len  county  aeiU  in  Ihe 
(idle.  coiilaimiiK  each  Tioin  500  lo  1.SIK> 
bihihiUnl*,  which  ara  eiilirely  williaul 
Preibyirriiin  |ircachiiiE.  Tlie«e  eiimity 
lowiiK  only  cover  one  mile  «qiidre.  With  a 
■urrou inline  comiiry  ■<  inrjce  u  moil  of  the 
I  Cii^l-ind,  ilie  pDpuUiioti  ill 


Duble  I 


t  I  h^v 


lirely   1 


Prctbylerlao  pmcliinc. 
lowiit  sre  only  jml  hef(innjiiic  to  ho.  The 
trt*  haiiie  ihjl  wai  buili  in  them,  hat  nol 
been  ■tandine  more  than  Iwo  or  three  yean, 

Jeflenioii  City.  Ihs  upllal  ol   ihe  Siale.  u 

anxioiiily  waiting  Tor  a    Preibyleria IiiIh- 

(er.     Ttie  6rti  good  iiian  Ibat  uff<!ra  wilt  be 
BDcaied. 

Now,  Mr.  Edilor,  cannol  New  England 
do  mnieihing  toward!  tiipplyiiiK  our  dcii- 
tuie  places ;  tl  you  were  to  tend  u«  100 
Koal,  iiioiK.  elBrient  nilnl'tera  lo-dHy,  oiir 
wai.la    wuiihl     not    be    siipplted.      T«n   or 

Unt  lowiif.  with  a  aaUry  or  rroui  $-100,  lo 


lit 


FUNDI. 
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Mwh— y,  B.  LadlM  Ed.  Boe.  ia  CMif .  of  Bar. 

Bewail  HarttlDr  W  8D 

M/toft,  Aux.  Ed.  Sue.  by  Rev.  8«in1.  W.  Coosna  89  88 
WalpoU,  8wo.  ofRav.  Awthel  Bt«elow,  oontriik  8  88 
Wnntkam,  Soe.  of  K««.  Klisha  Ktok,  l^mdiM* 
£d.  8oe.  by  MIh  WhiUiiff.  Tr.  of  which 
$45  b  (o  eomt.  L.  M^  of  C«i.  Boc.  Mn. 
M.  IrfHiiM  BUke,  Edward  W.  PtaM,  and 
Cht.  H.  Pmu  87  00 

Owu  Rd.  Koc  b*  Mr.  W.  Id«,  Tr.  98  4S 
lodivkluaU,  b7  R«v.  Mr.  Pbk        stf  48—117  88 
From  Rev.  Dr.  C'odaiaii,  paitkuUn  to  b«  fivaii 

is  Nov.  Bombsr  988  81 


IMuet  expanM  paid  by  Co.  Soe.  of  print* 
Inf  ih«  .>«riDon  or  Rev.  Mr.  Uardug  at 


the  Anoiv.  in  1841 


788  14 


84  88-78134 


Old  Coloht. 

(Col.  Alexander  Seaborj,  New  Bedlbrd,  Tr.] 
JMrAaeen,  Ladiee  Ed.  Boe.  tj  Mre. BaimhH.  Ayraa         91  78 


Pltmovth  Covbtt. 

[Dea.  MoftoaBddj,Brfalfewater,Tr.) 

JbbtgtoH,  Mre.  Mehitable  Hunt,  bj  lUv.  Joeeph 

Bmereun,  Aft.  18  00 

Mdrtk/Uld,  Kev.  Daniel  D.  Tappan  I  00 

HoriX  Ohdmmmitr.  Soe.  of  Rev.  D.  Runtlnrtoo  S8  #9 

Do.  iU^.  Paul  Couch  SB  80-71  82 


SurroLK  CopivTT. 

[H.  Ropea,  Boeton,  Tr.] 

BoetoR,  Bowdoln  St.  Rociety,  addUkmal  18  00 

l-iaal  Boatun  Soeieij,  do.  90  00 

Eraex  St.  Soe  do.  8  00 

A  Lady,  for  i  jn.  by  Mr.  A.  H.  TwomUy    lo  UO 
Prom  a  •  Friend  *  8  00 

Rev.  Joeeph  limerMci,  Agt.  of  the  A.  E.  Boe.  80  00—84  00 


WoBCKiTBB  CiifnuL  Aieoo. 

[Hon.  AMJah  Blgelow,  Worcester,  Tr.) 

JtfM/brd,  A  female  friend,  by  Rev.  Davkl  Lonf       4  60 
From  a  •  Fiieud '  10  00-14  80 

EOVCATIOIT  SOCIBTT  I IV  WoBCBeTBB 
.NOBTH  AhOCIATIOIV. 

(Mr.  MtMOe  Chamberlain,  TempIetoD,  Tr.] 
atnUMgt  Udiee  Mleslonaiy  Society  8  00 

RhODB  leLAHoSTATB  AUZILIABT. 
[Mr.  laaae  Wilcox,  Providence,  Tr.J 
JlaltrteUle,  Mxe.  Locy  Oroevenor,  by  Ber.  Mr.  Taylor     8  00 


#3,964  48 


MAINE  BRANCH. 

[Prof.  William  Smyth,  Bruoavkk, Tr.) 

itdofi,  A  IHend 

BtAtl,  Coiiff.  Ch.  and  Roc  a  cootrfiNttWn 

BUdffitrd.  Rev.  C.  Kimboll 

ChtrryfkM,  Priende 

halUnmU,  Mra  Sophia  R.  Bond,  to  eoaeU  Rev.  Ell 

Thureion  an  H.  M. 
Portiami,  A  fi (end,  to  aid  benelidariea  of  the  WceL 

A.  B.  Soe.  by  Rev.  A.  Uumniioga 
CnntrilNJtion  at  annual  meeting 
A  Ik^ieod,  by  Kev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy 


■    1  00 

19  00 

8  00 

4  85 

40  00 

500 

97  IJ 

8  011 

#87  40 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BRANCH. 

[Hen.  Samuel  Morrll,  Concord,  Tr.) 

»«,  W.  Rvan.  Soe.  by  Jabex  AhheU,  Tr. 

Mmor,  Conff.  Soe.  by  Mr.  tL  D.  Boyietoa,  I'r.  BUle* 

Inro'  Co.  Aux.  Ed.  Soe. 
Ptikam,  l.«(liea'  Ch.  8«>c  by  do. 
P  ymoiMh,  Coor.  Ch.  and  Soe.  by  William  Oceen,  Eaq. 
JVmpl*,  Mou.  Concert,  by  Mr.  BoylatoD,  Tr. 
ITiMen,  Ladiee' Ed.  Soe  by  do. 


438 

18  89 

19  00 
8  »0 

14  88 
19  00 


#63  75 
CtaMng. 
BeeoBietis  fW.j  Udiee'  Ed.  Sue.  by  Mi*.  L,  E.  Pziee,  Tr. 
ehiita,  pillow  eaaee,  eoUara  and  eockB. 


NORTH  WK8TBRN  BRAliCH. 

[Jeeeph  Waner,  Eaq.  MMdtobvry.Tu  Tr.] 


11 


PtmUnty,  Conjr.  Soe.  by  Dea.  Pamam 

RmUawi,  KMat  Parish,  eoliectlMi,  by  Wm.  Peg*  •  ■ 

U«itlcmen,                               do.  ,J  2   •« 

l.adiee,                                    de.  17  80-« 


Rotation,  Conr.  Ch.  and  Boe.  bv  Geo.  John  Ftaaeie 
Prom  C.  W.  Stone,  Eaq.  Tr.  Waah. Co.  Au. Ed.  Baa. 

Alee,  8  pair  aoeki  from  Mr.  BCerie,  aa  Ti«M. 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 
(Ellphalet Terry,  Eaq.  Hartford, Tr.] 


#84  48 


Breokfyn,  Mre.  Esther  Smith,  bal.  to  eonet.  Mra.  iMKf 

Keartmrourhan  U.  M.  by  Rev.  Mr.  TUlotiuii  88  W 

Dambury,  Coll.  in  lat  Cong.  Ch.  and  Bee.  by  Rev.  Mr. 

HtiMie  •  • 

Sot  //aeen,  Coll.  in  Rev.  Mr.  T>odd*a  Conf .  by  Pr«a.  Day  8  » 
OriowoU,  Miea  Alice  Leater,(f  18  before  rec'd)  to  comC 

henelf  a  L.  M.  of  Ct.  Br.  and  #1  conu.  by  Rev.  W. 

R.  Jeweu  M  88 

Uar^jTorxt,  Mr.  Ray,  8,  Mr.  Iliatdier  9,  Mr.  T.  WB> 

iiam*  3  10  68 

UtehJhU,  Coll.  in  Conr.  Soe.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brac»  98  OS 
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MEMOIR  OF  REV.  NATHANAEL  EMMONS,  D.  D., 

PASTOR  OF  THE    CHURCH    IN   FRANKLIN,   M8. 
[By  B»r,  A.  R.  Bakbb,  of  Medford,  Ma.] 

The  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  East  Uaddain, 
Cl,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1745.  His  parents,  Mr.  Samuel,  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Cone  Emmoos,  were  professors  of  religion,  and  early  devoted  him  to  God 
in  baptism ;  and  by  their  example,  prayers,  and  instruction,  endeavored  to 
bring  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  sons,  and  of  twelve  children.  His  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge  early  disinclined  him  to  agriculture,  to  Which  his  childhood  and 
youth  were  devoted,  and  induced  his  father  to  consent  to  his  commencing  a 
coarse  of  classical  study.  In  this,  his  progress  was  so  rapid  as  to  secure 
hr  him  admission  to  Yale  College,  after  ten  months,  in  September,  1763, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  class  were  Joseph  Lyman, 
Samuel  Wales,  John  Treadwell,  John  Trumbull,  and  some  other  of  the 
most  fiivored  sons  of  New  England,  and  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
eharch  and  state.  According  to  his  humble  confession,  he  could  by  no 
means  equal  some  of  his  class-mates,  but  from  their  assigning  to  him  at 
their  graduation  the  Cliosophic  oration,  the  highest  honor  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  confer,  it  appears,  he  was  not,  in  their  estimation,  in  the 
least  behind  the  chief  of  them. 

The  period  of  departure  from  college  is  one  of  great  interest  to  every 
literary  man.  He  has  then  laid  his  foundation,  and  is  about^to  rear  his 
aoperstructure.  His  profession  is  to  be  selected,  to  which  he  is  to  devote 
hii  talents,  acquisitions  and  life.  At  such  an  eventful  moment,  it  is 
interesting  to  see  this  future  divine,  coming  from  the  groves  of  Academus, 
with  his  books  and  clothes,  but  without  father,  mother  or  home,  with  the 
wide  world  before  him,  but  without  any  friendly  hand  to  support  or  guide 
him.  To  that  sense  of  loneliness  and  want  which  these  circumstances 
were  so  well  adapted  to  inspire,  and  of  which  he  ever  cherished  a  fresh 
remembrance,  may  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree,  the  lively  interest  he 
felt  and  manifested  in  the  American  Education  Society,  and  in  all  efibrts 
far  the  relief  of  indigent  and  pious  young  men,  in  a  course  of  preparation 
far  fature  usefulness. 

Co  leaving  college,  he  spent  several  months  in  teaching,  and  then  com- 
nenced  the  study  of  theology  with  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Ct., 
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the  father  of  Rev.  Dr.  Strong,  of  Hartford.  But  he  soon  pat  himself  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  a  man  of  great  logical 
acumen  and  extensive  knowledge,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  gratitude 
and  veneration.  Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  by  the  pungent 
preaching  and  faithful  instruction  of  that  man  of  God,  his  early  religious 
impressions  revived  and  resulted  in  his  conversion. 

His  religious  history,  previous  to  this  period,  may  be  most  appropriately 
given  in  his  own  language.  "  When  1  was  quite  young,  I  had  many 
serious  thoughts.  I  remember  well  that,  by  reading  the  life  of  a  pious 
youth,  I  was  sensibly  struck  with  a  conviction  of  my  great  guilt,  and  the 
awful  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me  for  a  while  to  secret 
devotions.  Though  I  did  not  long  continue  in  this  state  of  mind  ;  yet  I 
entertained  reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and  fully  resolved  to  become, 
some  time  or  other,  truly  pious.  These  resolutions  were  cherished  and 
strengthened  by  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  felt  a 
peculiar  respect  for  ministers,  and  thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy,  if 
1  could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself.  When  one  of  my  sisters 
died  of  a  consumption,  my  fears  about  myself  were  again  alarmed  ;  and  I 
had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  state  of  the  damned,  especially  of  the 
lake  that  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  much  terrified 
with  the  prospect  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  my  fears  constrained  me  to 
cry  to  God  in  secret,  to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when  my 
fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the  neglect  of  this  duty.  Such  was  the  gen- 
eral state  of  my  mind,  till  I  turned  my  attention  more  directly  toward 
divinity,  and  began  my  theological  studies.  I  now  had  a  rational  and 
serious  conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religious. 
Accordingly  I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible  and  of 
praying  to  God  in  secret. 

All  this  time,  however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my 
heart,  and  its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a 
terrible  thunderstorm,  which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure, and  of  my  going  into  a  miserable  eternity,  as  I  never  had  before. 
I  durst  not  close  my  eyes  in  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying 
for  mercy  with  great  anxiety  and  distress.  This  impression  continued  day 
after  day,  and  week  afler  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  diligent 
nse  of  what  I  supposed  to  he  the  appointed  means  of  grace.  In  this  state  of 
mind  I  went  to  br.  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my  theological  studies."* 

Here  he  was  soon  led  to  see  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  its  total  de- 
pravity, and  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  despair,  when  light  suddenly 
broke  upon  his  darkness,  and  joy  and  peace  succeeded  his.  sorrow  and 
conflict.  He  saw  and  admired  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  divine  character, 
and  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  was  filled  with  love  to  God  and  his 
church,  and  with  a  benevolent  regard  for  mankind.  He  made  a  public 
profession  of  his  faith,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  united  with 
the  church  in  his  native  town.  From  this  time  he  pursued  bis  professional 
studies  from  new  motives  and  with  fresh  delight  "  He  believed,  and 
therefore  knew  of  the  doctrine."  He  had  a  witness  in  his  own  breast, 
which  bore  testimony  to  the  truth,  and  which  said  yea  and  amen  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  respecting  the  duties  and  exercises  of  experimen- 
tal piety.  Whether  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology  from  an  original 
fondness  for  such  investigations,  or  in  the  hope  that  they  would  result  in 
bis  conversion  and  his  spiritual  preparation  for  the  sacred  office,  we  are 
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ible  to  determine.  But  of  this  has  he  often  asmired  us,  that  he  always 
ived  personal  piety  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
e  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  autumn  of  17G9,  by  the  South  Asso- 
oa,  in  Hartford  county.  In  his  examination  he  expressed  opinions  on 
doctrines  of  depravity,  regeneration  and  human  and  divine  agency, 
;h  Jed  to  an  animated  and  warm  discussion,  to  a  division  of  the  Asso- 
OB  into  two  parties,  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  as  they  were  then 
d  in  Connecticut,  and  ultimately  to  the  formation  and  adoption  of  a 
creed  by  that  body.  The  part  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  that  con- 
my  brought  him  into  public  notice,  but  not  into  public  favor ;  for  by 
V  his  opinions  were  considered  dangerous  innovations  upon  the  old 
logy.  Hence  he  was  viewed  with  an  eye  of  suspicion.  Still  it  was 
means  of  developing  and  strengthening  two  original  qualities  of  his 
I,  independence  in  the  investigation  of  truth  and  fearlessness  in  pro- 
sing it.  Probably  no  man  ever  possessed  these  traits  of  character  in  a 
er  degree.  If  as  he  often  affirmed,  that  controversy  made  him  a 
sckled  bird,"  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the  plumage  it  gafe  him, 
lied  the  attention  of  others,  and  encouraged  him  to  strike  notes  and 
b  heights  which  he  might  not  otherwise  have  attempted. 
fter  preaching  in  a  variety  of  places  nearly  four  years,  he  was  ordained 
1  21,  1773,  over  the  church  in  Franklin,  Ms.,  then  the  second  church  in 
Dtbam,  which  had  been  gathered  about  thirty-five  years,  and  had  enjoyed 
abors  of  two  settled  ministers.  An  ordination  was  at  that  time  a  great 
saon,  which  drew  together  a  multitude  that  could  not  be  accommodated 
le  bouse  of  worship.  So  it  was  at  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Emmons.  The 
le  assembled  in  apostolic  style  on  elevated  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
taary,  where  all  could  see  and  hear,  and  the  services  were  performed, 
,  ibe  ordination  of  both  his  predecessors,  in  the  open  air  and  beneath 
broad  canopy  of  heaven.  His  church,  to  which  nearly  one  hundred 
been  added  by  the  great  awakening  in  New  England,  in  1741,  con- 
1  of  two  hundred  members  in  full  communion,  and  his  congregation 
bered  about  four  hundred. 

iro  years  after  his  introduction  to  the  pastoral  office,  he  married  Miss 
rerance  French,  the  daughter  of  Moses  French,  Esq.,  of  firaintree,  Ms. 
memory  of  the  aged  among  us  confirms  his  declaration  respecting  her. 
iras  a  lady  of  "  sprightly  mind,  pious  heart,  and  most  amiable  natural 
wition,"  "  a  pattern  of  prudence,  condescension,  benevolence  and 
fulness."  For  a  short  space  the  sun  of  prosperity  shone  upon  his  path, 
BDCOuraged  the  expectation  of  future  usefulness  and  happiness.  But  it 
lOon  overcast  with  clouds.  A  storm  gathered,  and  the  thunder  and 
DiDg  of  war  terrified  the  nation.  Two  days  after  his  marriage,  the 
98  of  Lexington  and  Concord  were  fought,  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
rican  revolution.  This  war  greatly  embarrassed  him  by  preventing 
junctual  payment  of  his  salary,  and  by  diverting  the  attention  of  his 
le  from  his  preaching  and  thus  compelling  him  to  labor  almost  in  vain  ; 
what  was  worse  and  more  to  be  deplored,  it  alienated  some  of  them 
him ;  for  there  were  among  them  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
ter  country,  and  took  part  against  the  colonies,  the  cause  of  which  he 
bIj  espoused,  and  the  claims  and  interests  of  which  he  set  forth  and 
Bded,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  gifted 
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Ule  the  tempest  of  war  was  raging,  the  hand  of  divine  providence  was 
heavily  upon  him.  His  wife  fell  into  a  decline  of  which  she  died  after 
OCracted  illness,  in  June,  1778.     But  this  stroke  of  affliction,  though 
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severe,  was  not  the  only  one  with  which  he  was  visited.  lo  less  than  two 
months  from  her  death,  his  two  little  sons,  the  only  surviving  members  of 
bis  family,  sickened  and  died  in  one  day.  They  were  laid  in  the  same 
coffin  and  buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  in  their  deaths  as  in  their  lives,  un- 
divided. He  alone  of  all  his  family  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
affliction,  and  in  his  Autobiography  he  has  related  it  with  inimitable 
tenderness.  He  could  say  in  truth,  *'  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  are 
gone  over  me  ; "  but  he  uttered  no  complaint.  The  language  of  his  heart 
was,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  To  these  scenes  of  affliction  he  ever  afler  referred  as  a 
school  in  which  he  learned  many  valuable  lessons.  They  taught  him  to 
sympathize  more  tenderly  with  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  to  prove  himself  a 
■on  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted  and  distressed. 

He  remained  a  widower  a  year  and  four  months,  when  he  found  another 
companion.  Miss  Martha  Williams,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester 
Williams,  of  Hadley,  Ms.  Her  amiableness,  intelligence  and  piety,  secured 
for  hef  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  and  of  all  who  knew  her, 
and  her  excellent  domestic  habits  enabled  her  to  relieve  him  almost 
entirely  of  the  ordinary  cares  of  his  family.  By  her  he  had  six  children, 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Now  the  sun  of  prosperity  looked  out  from 
behind  the  cloud,  and  smiled  upon  him.  The  voice  of  health  and  joy  was 
heard  in  his  habitation ;  the  evils  he  had  suffered  from  the  war,  ceased  with 
the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  his  growing  reputation  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
his  people.  His  was  not  that  mushroom  popularity  which  springs  up  in  a 
night,  only  to  perish  on  the  following  day ;  but  that  lasting  renown  which 
real  excellence  and  genius  always  secure. 

Nor  was  it  temporal  prosperity  alone  in  which  he  rejoiced.  The  Lord 
lifled  upon  him  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  sent  his  Spirit  to  bless 
his  ministry.  A  revival  generally  commences  in  a  church,  and  especially 
in  the  heart  of  the  pastor.  The  first  indications  of  a  revival  are  commonly 
to  be  found  there.  For  eleven  years  this  servant  of  the  Lord  labored 
without  many  visible  tokens  of  success.  There  were  occasional  conver- 
sions and  additions  to  the  church ;  the  dews  gently  descended,  but  there 
were  no  showers  of  grace.  During  the  summer  of  1784,  his  mind  was 
much  occupied  with  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  his  flock,  and 
with  the  unsuccessful ness  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf  He  gave  himself 
to  prayer,  and  no  sooner  did  the  fire  begin  to  burn  upon  his  own  altar,  than 
its  ligiit  was  seen  and  its  heat  felt  by  them.  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  In  his  humiliation  and  entire  dependence,  he  was  cheered 
by  indications  of  special  seriousness  among  his  people.  These  increased 
till  the  work  extended  to  every  part  of  the  town.  It  continued  nearly  a 
year,  animating  the  piety  of  the  church,  converting  sinners  and  triumphiog 
over  all  opposition.  More  than  seventy,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  non- 
professors  in  the  town,  became  hopeful  subjects  of  renewing  grace.  Thif 
spiritual  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  greatly  improved  the 
character  of  his  church  and  people,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  work. 

There  were  two  other  revivals  during  his  ministry,  one  in  1794,  and 
1795,  when  from  thirty  to  forty  became  hopeful  subjects  of  grace,  and 
another  in  1809,  when  thirty-three  were  added  to  the  church.  Beside 
these,  there  were  several  seasons  of  unusual  attention  to  religion,  which 
can  hardly  be  called  revivals  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  though 
the  hearts  of  a  few  saints  were  quickened,  and  a  few  sinners  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  From  the  revival  of  1794,  to  the  end  of  bis 
ministry!  scarcely  a  year  passed  without  more  or  less  additions  to  the 
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church.  Of  bis  mode  of  laboring  in  a  revival  and  of  receiving  members  to 
his  church,  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  It  has  often  been  said  by  those 
who  love  not  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  that  he  was  never  blessed 
with  a  revival.  The  remark  is  both  disingenuous  and  false.  If  there  has 
lived  a  man  in  New  England,  within  the  last  century,  who  merited  the 
appellation  of  a  revival  preacher  in  the  best  sense,  he  was  that  man.  Few 
pastors,  during  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  were  instrumental  of  the  con- 
fersioQ  of  a  greater  number  of  their  people. 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  the  converts  under  his  ministry,  which 
it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit.  Unlike  many  in  our  day,  they  did  not 
Deed  to  be  reconverted  the  next  month,  nor  the  next  year.  They  believed 
the  doctrine  of  the  saint's  perseverance,  and  their  lives  were  a  practical 
illustration  of  it.  We  cannot  now  recollect,  and  we  never  heard  our 
fathers  mention,  a  solitary  instance  of  an  apostate  among  them.*  They 
held  on  their  way,  and  persevered  unto  the  end. 

While  these  showers  of  divine  mercy  were  descending,  his  reputation 
increased,  and  his  influence  extended.  He  humbled  himself,  and  therefore 
God  exalted  him.     The  estimation,  in  which  he  was  held  at  this  early 

Kriod,  is  evinced  by  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.,  which  he  received  from 
irtmouth  College,  in  1798,  a  rare  honor  at  that  day.  His  publications, 
of  which  we  shall  hereader  8(|peak,  began  to  command  public  attention,  and 
to  secure  for  his  talents,  learning  and  piety,  the  respect  even  of  his 
theological  opponents. 

We  have  now  followed  him  to  the  meridian  of  life.  We  are  next  to 
iratch  his  decline,  and  to  see  his  sun  go  down  amidst  occasional  clouds 
and  storms,  but  ever  and  anon  breaking  out  and  shining  in  the  greatness  of 
its  strength.  Once  he  had  buried  his  whole  family ;  but  God  had  merci* 
fully  given  him  another,  and  his  children  had  grown  up  around  him,  when 
he  discovered  that  disease  was  gradually  undermining  the  constitution  of 
hb  second  daughter.  He  watched  its  progress  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
frther  and  a  Christian  ;  and  perceiving,  at  length,  that  she  must  soon  die, 
tod  apprehending  she  was  yet  unconverted,  he  directed  his  eneigies  to  the 
preparation  of  her  soul  for  heaven.  He  pleaded  the  precious  promise  of 
the  covenant,  into  which  he  had  introduced  her,  and  interested  others  in 
prayer  in  her  behalf,  while  he  opened  to  her  view  her  true  condition  as  a 
atnoer,  and  besought  her  to* be  reconciled  to  God.  The  Lord  blessed  his 
instructions,  and  answered  his  prayers.  He  saw  her  a  humble  penitent, 
and  heard  her  declare  the  great  things  God  had  done  for  her  soul.  She 
died  in  peace  and  triumph,  on  the  third  of  June,  1813.  Her  death  opened 
afresh  the  fountain  of  his  sorrow,  but  a  branch  from  the  tree  of  life  sweet- 
ened its  bitter  waters.  True  his  child  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  her;  but 
grace  enabled  his  thoughts  to  follow  her  luminous  track  as  she  ascended 
to  his  God  and  her  God,  and  to  think  of  her  bowing  before  the  same  throne, 
fiom  which  he  sought  for  himself,  his  wife  and  surviving  children,  divine 
eoneolation. 

When  one  of  the  objects  of  our  affection  is  removed,  our  hearts  often 
eBng  with  increased  fondness  to  those  which  remain.  So  it  was  with  the 
Mbject  of  these  remarks.  He  loved  his  other  children  more  ardently  than 
ever,  and  if  there  was  one  more  than  the  rest  to  whom  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence directed  him  to  look  for  support,  it  was  Erastus  his  younger  son, 
vbo  remained  at  home  to  superintend  his  father's  estate.  He  looked  to 
as  the  staff  of  his  age,  a  man  every  way  suited  to  render  his  declining 
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years  peaceful  and  happy,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  universal  esteem 
and  affection  he  enjoyed.  But  here  too  a  mysterious  Providence  saw  fit  to 
disappoint  his  hopes.  Consumption  seized  this  object  of  his  love,  and 
hastened  him  to  the  grave.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  March,  18*^0.  But 
the  sorrow  of  his  father  and  friends,  was  relieved  by  the  hope  that  grace 
preceded  the  arrow  of  death.  '*  Just  before  this  son  left  the  world  he 
looked  up,  and  said,  '  Father,  I  am  dying.'  His  father  then,  in  allusion  to 
what  he  had  previously  heard  him  say  respecting  his  submission  to  God, 
and  hope  in  his  mercy,  inquired,  if  his  trust  and  confidence  in  his  Saviour 
remained  unshaken.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  *Then,'  said  his  father, 
'your  passage  is  short,  and,  if  you  are  not  deceived,  your  rest  in  heaven 
will  be  gk)rious.'  I'he  son  expired.  Shortly  after,  the  father  offered  a 
prayer  in  the  room  where  lay  the  remains  of  his  departed  son,  apparently 
fdl  of  submission  and  trust  in  God.''* 

At  this  time,  his  surviving  son  and  two  of  his  daughters  were  settled  re- 
mote from  the  parental  mansion.  Of  course,  this  death  left  him  but  one  child 
at  home;  and  her  strength  and  health  were  impaired  by  her  constant  watch- 
fulness and  care  of  her  deceased  brother.  It  was  hoped  God  would  spare 
her  life,  if  not  for  her  own,  yet  for  her  parents'  sake.  His  people,  whom 
hia  preaching  and  example  had  taught  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted, 
wrestled  in  prayer  in  her  behalf  They  besought  the  Lord  not  to  suffer  his 
rod  to  fall  again  upon  their  beloved  pastor,  while  his  heart  was  yet  bleeding 
under  its  former  stroke.  God  heard  and  answered  their  prayers,  as  he  did 
those  of  his  own  beloved  Son  in  Gethsemane,  not  by  withholding,  but  by 
sending  the  dreaded  affliction,  and  granting  divine  support  under  it.  Here 
as  in  the  previous  loss  of  his  son  and  daughter,  the  Lord  cheered  his  des- 
pondence, and  relieved  his  sorrow  by  affording  him  evidence  of  his  child's 
conversion,  before  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.  Two  years  and  ten 
months  after  the  death  of  his  son,  Dr.  Emmons  was  called  to  bury  this 
daughter,  on  whose  arm  he  had  hoped  to  lean  for  support,  when  bowing 
under  the  weight  of  years,  and  whose  hand  he  had  expected  would  smooth 
his  pillow,  and  close  his  eyes  in  death.  Speaking  to  his  people  of  this  and 
of  his  previous  afflictions,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  her  funeral,  he 
said :  '*  Your  pastor  has  been  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief. 
God  has  bereaved  him  of  father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters ;  of  one 
nearer  and  dearer  than  either ;  of  several  young,  tender  and  fair  branches 
of  his  family ;  and  of  all  his  contemporary  brethren  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  God  has  called  him  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,  in  his  riper 
years,  and  now  even  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He  has  poured  out 
to  him  another  cup  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  while  the  bitterness  of 
the  former  cups  is  still  in  remembrance.  God  has  recently  and  prema- 
turely bereaved  him  of  a  dear  daughter,  upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  place 
some  hopes  and  some  dependence  ;  but  those  hopes  and  that  dependence 
are  now  buried  with  her  in  the  grave.  lie  may  now  with  more  propriety, 
and  he  hopes  with  a  better  spirit,  say,  as  Jacob  said,  I  will  go  down  into 
the  grave  unto  my  daughter  mourning.  He  may  be  allowed  to  mourn,  bat 
not  to  murmur.  He  knows  it  becomes  him  to  hold  his  peace,  and  not  open 
his  mouth,  because  the  Lord  has  done  it.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  make 
the  same  request  that  Job  made  on  a  similar  occasion  :  '  Have  pity  upon 
me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends ;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched 
me.' "  t  Never  shall  we  forget  the  manner,  in  which  he  uttered  those  last 
words.     Our  youthful  eyes  beheld  him,  then  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
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his  age,  and  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry,  imploring  the  prayers  of  his 
people  that  he  might  not  sink,  while  the  waves  of  aflSiction  dashed  over  him. 
His  eyes  ran  down  with  tears ;  his  people  wept  around  him  ;  his  swelling 
grief  choked  his  feeble  utterance  in  almost  every  sentence,  till  he  was 
obliged  to  terminate  his  discourse.  He  closed  his  sermon-book,  withdrew 
his  spectacles,  wiped  off  the  falling  tears,  and  then,  lifting  his  suffused  eyes 
toward  heaven,  he  said,  *'  Let  us  find  relief  in  prayer."  God  strengthened 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  lead  our  devotions  with  unusual  fervor.  He 
prayed  for  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  his  church  and  people,  like  a  man 
who  stood  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  like  one  who  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Never  before  nor  since  have  we  seen  a  Christian  assembly 
so  perfectly  dissolved  in  tears.  Some  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  those 
whom  God  had  taken  away  from  him ;  more  by  reason  of  their  sympathy 
with  his  sorrow,  and  at  the  painful  apprehension  that  they  would  soon  hear 
his  voice  no  more  ;  and  others  because  their  hard  impenitent  hearts  were 
not  prepared  to  ofier  to  God  acceptable  prayer  for  their  afflicted  and  be- 
loved pastor.  Prayer  being  ended,  a  hymn  sung,  and  the  benediction 
pronounced,  we  retired,  wiser  and  better  for  the  soul-stirring  scene. 

Many  feared  he  would  sink  under  the  weight  of  these  afflictions;  but  an 
unseen  hand  supported  him  and  enabled  him  to  labor  as  efficiently  and 
BQCcessfully  as  ever,  till  May,  1827,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fainting  fit 
in  the  midst  of  a  public  discourse,  and  was  carried  from  his  pulpit  to  his 
dwelling.  He  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  enter  the  sanctuary  the 
next  Sabbath  and  complete  the  delivery  of  his  discourse.  It  was  an 
unusually  powerful  production.  Never  shall  we  forget  the  profound  silence 
and  undivided  attention  with  which  his  hearers  hung  upon  his  lips  during 
the  delivery  of  that  sermon.  A  general  impression  seemed  to  prevail  that 
they  were  hearing  him  for  the  last  time  ;  and  so  the  event  proved,  for  on 
the  next  Lord's  day  he  sent  them  a  letter,  resigning  his  public  charge  and 
requesting  them  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  supply  of  the  pulpit; 
and  **  to  grant  or  not  to  grant "  him,  at  their  pleasure,  a  gratuity  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  They  complied  with  his  request  and  granted  him 
an  annuity  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  with  the  income  of  his  estate, 
provided  for  him  a  comfortable  support  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Their 
better  judgment  compelled  most  of  them  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
his  decision.  Some  however  remonstrated  with  him,  and  desired  him  to 
retain  his  connection  with  them,  and  to  perform  as  much  labor  as  his  health 
would  permit,  and  (p  allow  them  to  settle  a  colleague  who  should  perform 
the  remainder.  "  No — no,"  said  the  venerable  man,  **  one  ship  should 
never  have  two  captains ;  and  as  for  me,  1  never  desired  to  die  a  lingering 
death."  The  persuasion  they  used,  was  vain  ;  his  purpose  was  formed, 
and  was  unalterable.  Still  he  assured  them  he  had  no  disposition  to  have 
bis  pastoral  relation  dissolved.  What  he  desired  was  to  be  excused  from 
all  ministerial  labor,  but  not  from  any  aid  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
lender  them  as  a  counsellor  and  a  friend.  While  they  were  destitute  of 
toother  pastor,  he  acted  as  moderator  of  the  church,  also  united  in  a  few 
eeclesiastical  councils,  and  took  a  part  in  the  ordination  of  one  of  his  col- 
leagues.  In  his  retirement,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  conversation 
and  reading.  It  appeared  strange  to  some  of  his  visiters  who  perceived  is 
bis  steps  the  activity  of  youth,  and  in  his  intellect  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
that  he  should  so  circumscribe  the  sphere  of  his  labors.  The  vividness  of 
this  impression,  in  some  instances  drew  from  them  expressions  of  wonder. 
But  they  always  found  a  pertinent  and  often  a  facetious  reply,  ready  for 
them,     '*  I  should  think,"  said  one  of  them  in  allusion  to  the  various  con- 
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trofereies  and  commotions  of  the  age,  "yoa  could  not  be  aileiit,  and  sit  still 
here  in  your  study ; "  to  whom  he  replied,  "  There  are  few  men  at  this  day 
who  cao  sit  still,  and  far  less  who  cao  sit  up  straight"  To  another  who 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the 
ministry,  while  he  had  so  much  apparent  ability  to  perform  them,  be  said, 
**  Any  man  can  lead  an  army  into  action,  but  it  requires  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced general  to  make  a  graceful  retreat"  Such  remarks  firom  him 
were  not  the  language  of  ostentation  and  self  complacency  ;  from  these  no 
man  was  ever  more  free.  Dr.  Emmons  was  what  he  seemed  to  be,  and  he 
always  seemed  just  what  he  was,  modest,  sincere,  frank  and  cheerful. 

After  his  resignation,  he  lived  to  see  two  colleagues  settled  over  his 
people,  each  of  whom  speak  of  their  relation  to  him  as  a  source  of  improve- 
ment and  pleasure.  He  never  interfered  with  their  appropriate  duties,  but 
freely  gave  them  his  advice,  and  then  left  them  to  act  for  themselves.  He 
was  a  counsellor  and  father  to  them,  rather  than  a  critic  and  dictator. 
Were  all  senior  pastors  like  him,  the  relation  of  a  colleague,  instead  of 
being  as  it  too  often  proves,  one  of  trial  and  perplexity,  would  be  among 
the  most  desirable  and  happy  on  earth.  When  he  saw  another  entering 
into  his  labors,  his  people  united  and  happy,  and  thought  of  himself,  retired 
from  his  official  duties  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  life  in  tranquillity,  he 
could  say,  **  My  cup  runneth  over.  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  fol- 
lowed mc  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

fiut  a  bitter  ingredient  was  soon  cast  into  that  cup  of  pleasure.  His 
wife  who  had  been  his  companion  for  half  a  century,  and  had  for  some 
years  been  a  cripple,  and  of  whose  virtues  we  have  already  spoken,  died  oo 
the  second  of  August,  1829.  Of  her  death  he  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to 
her  brother.  *'  Your  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.  I  am  emphati- 
cally a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither  father,  nor  mother, 
nor  brother  nor  sister,  nor  uncle  nor  aunt  living.  I  am  left  alone  to  bear 
the  heaviest  affliction,  I  have  ever  been  called  to  bear.  You  knew  the 
excellent  character  of  your  sister,  but  I  knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth 
and  importance  to  me.  She  was  indeed  a  rich  blessing  to  me,  and  to  her 
family  and  to  her  people,  among  whom  I  believe  she  never  had  a  single 
enemy.  She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  patience,  meekness,  and  submis- 
sion during  a  long  life  of  peculiar  trials,  bodily  infirmities,  pains  and 
distresses."  * 

At  this  period  his  situation  was  peculiarly  afflictive.  He  was  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  hi^  age — bereaved  of  his  second  ^ife,  and  without  any 
child  remaining  in  his  dwelling  to  comfort  him.  Providence  soon  brought 
to  his  habitation  his  widowed  daughter,  whose  affliction  made  a  firMh 
demand  upon  his  sympathy  and  grief  It  sometimes  relieves  our  sorrow  to 
find  others  who  have  been  similarly  afflicted.  l*hat  mysterious  Providence 
which  had  so  often  visited  him,  had  been  by  similar  visitations  preparing  for 
him  a  companion  of  his  old  age,  the  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Eldmund  llills, 
of  Sutton,  Ms.  By  their  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  18th  of 
September,  1831,  he  received  his  third  wife,  and  she  her  third  ministerial 
husband.  Her  fidelity,  watchfulness  and  afiection  were  the  means  God 
employed  to  revive  and  cheer  him.  For  sometime  he  enjoyed  such  health 
as  enabled  him  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  several  journeys  of  considerable 
length,  and  to  read  an  amount  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  minister 
in  the  meridian  of  life.  When  he  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  often  found 
it  difficult  to  remember  the  name  of  yesterday's  visiter,  he  would  relate  the 
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contents  of  the  last  book  he  read  with  surprising  accuracy,  and  would  make 
extemporaneous  criticisms  upon  it,  which  would  have  ornamented  the  pages 
of  a  quarterly.  His  mind  seemed  never  to  lose  its  perfect  control  of  the 
truths,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1840,  his  health  gradually  declined,  and  no  one  could  visit  him  without  the 
conviction  that  he  was  on  the  confines  of  eternity.  The  last  time  the 
author  of  these  remarks  visited  him,  he  received  from  his  lips  something 
like  the  following  charge,  when  he  bade  him  farewell ; — the  same  for  sul^ 
stance  which  he  repeated  to  many  other  young  clergymen  :  "  You  are 
young,  and  probably  have  many  years  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  your 
divine  Master ;  be  faithful,  and  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  the  Lord ; 
preach  the  word,  especially  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Fidelity  to  Christ* 
to  your  own  conscience,  and  to  your  fellow  men,  will  be  a  sweet  theme  of 
reflection  when  you  are  old,  or  lie  upon  the  bed  of  death.  I  am  daily 
expecting  a  summons  to  depart.  Remember  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  fear  to  be  dead,  but  I  dread  the  agonies  of  dying.  Still 
I  want  to  be  in  heaven.  I  want  to  see  your  grandfather  and  many  other 
members  of  my  church,  whom  I  expect  to  meet  there.  I  want  to  see  my 
ministerial  brethren  who  have  gone  before  me,  the  apostles  and  prophets  of 
God  ;  and  I  want  to  see  Paul  more  than  any  other  man,  and  Christ  my 
Saviour  more  than  all." 

He  spoke  with  freedom  and  frequency  of  his  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  prayer  for  a  smooth  and  easy  passage  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  God  mercifully  granted  his  request.  His  last  sickness 
was  short,  and  though  his  suffering  was  at  times  severe,  yet  an  observer 
assures  us  that,  "  just  before  the  closing  scene,  he  was  comparatively  easy ; 
and  when  he  actually  left  the  world,  it  was  with  so  little  alteration  in  his 
appearance,  that  no  one  in  the  room  could  tell  when  he  ceased  to  breathe." 
He  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jesus,  about  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning 
September  23d,  1840;  thirteen  years  and  four  months  from  his  resignation 
of  his  public  charge,  sixty-seven  years  and  five  months  from  his  ordination* 
seventy-one  years  from  the  time  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  and 
ninety-five  years  and  five  months  from  his  birth.  His  funeral  was  attended 
on  the  following  Monday,  by  a  large  concourse  of  clergymen  and  friends. 
The  sermon  on  this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams* 
from  Ecclesiastes  xii.  9.  *'  And  moreover,  because  the  preacher  was  wise* 
he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge."  Prayers  were  offered  at  the  hoase 
by  ReT.  Mr.  Long,  of  Milford,  and  at  the  meeting-house  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk* 
of  Wrentham,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  of  Dorchester.  A  funeral  is  always 
a  solemn  occasion,  but  many  circumstances  conspired  to  give  this  that 
character  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  sight  of  the  old  parsonage  with  its 
dilapidated  buildings  which  he  raised ;  and  of  the  large  trees  around  it* 
decaying  of  very  age,  which  he  planted  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  ;  and  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  he  preached  more  than  half  a 
oentary,  now  clad  in  deep  mourning ;  the  sight  of  the  mourners,  among 
whom  were  his  descendants  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations—of 
the  bearers,  now  bowing  under  the  weight  of  years,  nearly  all  of  whom  he 
baptized  in  their  childhood— of  the  pall-bearers,  the  roost  aged  clergymen 
in  the  surrounding  country,  but  full  a  quarter  of  a  century  younger  than 
himself— of  his  church,  in  which  many  had  passed  their  eightieth  year,  but 
in  which  not  an  individual  remained,  who  took  an  active  part  in  his  settle- 
ment—of  two  or  three  hundred  children  of  his  congregation,  whose  grand- 
parents, he  married  in  their  youth,  but  who  had  long  since  been  borne  in 
full  age  to  their  graves, — the  sight  of  such  an  assemblage  around  bis  coffin 
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and  his  grave,  was  intensely  interesting  and  solemn.  The  deep  feeling 
which  was  manifested,  showed  how  sincerely  this  eminent  man  of  God  was 
loved  and  respected  by  those  among  whom  he  had  labored  in  the  gospel. 
When  he  was  laid  in  his  narrow  house,  the  following  original  and  appro- 
priate hymn  was  sung ;  and  then  all  retired,  sensible  that  a  great  man  had 
fallen  in  Israel. 

**  Rest,  man  of  God  f  thy  labors  cease. 
And  we,  thy  sorrowing  childreD,  come 
To  lay  thee  in  the  grave  in  peace. 
And  sing  around  thy  hallowed  tomb. 

With  all  the  great  and  holy  dead. 

Long  since  departed  to  the  skies ; 
Triumphant  from  this  lowly  bed. 

In  equal  glory  thou  shalt  rise. 

Thou  wert  our  father,  friend  and  guide. 

Our  faithful  shepherd,  tried  and  true ; 
For  all  for  whom  the  Saviour  died 

Thy  life  a  deathless  pattern  drew. 

Though  thou  dost  sleep,  thv  page  shall  burD 

With  untold  lustre,  ages  hence; 
Millennial  converts  yet  shall  learn 

The  doctrines  of  the  cross  from  thence. 

Well  nigh  a  century  was  spent 

Amid  life's  ever  varying  scenes ; 
Ah !  thou  didst  know  what  sorrow  meant. 

Oft  drinking  from  her  bitter  streams. 

Bat  lo !  thy  ransomed  soul  is  gone  ; 

Grone  to  thy  Saviour  and  thy  King  ^ 
Already  hast  thou  learned  the  song. 

Which  angels  never,  never  sing. 

And  now,  while  *  dust  to  dust  is  given,' 

And  farewell  sighs  are  heard  from  all. 
On  him,  who  points  our  way  to  heaven. 

May  thy  descending  mantle  fall." 

We  have  now  followed  the  subject  of  these  remarks  to  his  rest.  It  has 
not  been  our  object  to  produce  a  picture  of  a  perfect  man  ;  biit  to  give  a 
faithful  likeness  of  our  venerable  friend,  to  present  briefly  the  commandiog 
facts  of  his  history  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  and  to  leave  it 
principally  to  our  readers  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  to  give  the  whole  such 
shade  and  color  as  their  taste  and  judgment  may  approve.  But  to  aid 
their  imagination  and  reflection,  it  is  necessary  to  develope  more  fully  some 
of  his  most  prominent  characteristics,  as  they  presented  themselves  in  his 
personal  appearance,  his  family,  and  his  study,  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
people,  in  his  pulpit,  and  his  publications.  Biographical  notices,  like  short 
interviews  with  strangers,  oflen  decide  our  judgment  of  character.  First 
impressions  are  powerful  and  abiding.  We  always  form  some  opinion  of 
men  from  their  personal  appearance;  and,  as  Archbishop  Whately  justly 
remarks,  though  it  is  difficult  to  analyze  that  opinion  and  retrace  it  to  its 
source,  and  consequently  difficult  to  defend  it,  and  though  a  better  acquaint- 
ance will  sometimes  modify  and  correct  it,  yet  it  will  often  be  found  sur- 
prisingly accurate,  especially  where  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between 
the  body  and  the  mind,  the  qualities  and  modes  of  action  in  one  and  those 
in  the  other.    Seldom  has  such  an  analogy  been  more  perfectly  exhibited 
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than  in  Dr.  Emmons.     Hence  the  first  impression,  made  on  the  mind  of 
a  stranger  in  beholding  him,  was  generally  yery  correct. 

His  stature  was  rather  below  than  above  the  common  size.  He  was  but 
little  more  than  five  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  probably  never  weighed  one 
hundred  and  fifly  pounds  in  his  life.  The  frame-work  of  his  body  was  "  fitly 
joined  together,''  and  compact ;  and  an  observer  would  at  once  believe  him 
to  be  a  man  of  nerve,  of  keen  sensibility,  and  of  bright  and  active  mind,  from 
the  sprightliness  of  his  gait ;  of  independence,  decision  and  uprightness, 
from  his  firm  and  erect  posture ;  and  of  good  taste,  from  his  general  neat- 
ness ;  and  the  longer  and  more  critically  his  personal  appearance  was 
inspected,  the  deeper  did  it  fix  this  impression  in  the  mind.  His  open 
countenance,  his  penetrating  eye,  and  every  motion  of  his  body,  increased 
its  distinctness.  Even  the  costume  in  which  he  appeared,  his  three-cornered 
hat,  his  single-breasted  coat  and  skirted  vest,  his  small  clothes,  and  the 
silver  buckles  on  his  knees  and  his  shoes,  all  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
Puritanic  mould,  whose  authoritative  voice  fashion  obeyed,  which  controls 
the  multitude,  and  is  rarely  in  subjection  to  any  man  ;  but  in  him  it  yielded 
to  personal  comfort  and  convenience,  and  in  this  respect,  dissatisfied  with 
the  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  became  a  law  unto  himself 

In  the  various  relations  of  domestic  life,  no  man  ever  exhibited  more  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness.  As  the  head  of  a  family,  he  **  ruled  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  with  all  gravity."  His  prin- 
ciples of  family  government  were  deduced  from  the  word  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  are  embodied  in  his  sermon  on  that  subject.*  He 
looked  into  the  government  of  God,  where  every  Christian  parent  should 
look,  for  the  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct  in  this  important  branch 
of  Christian  duty.  He  saw  how  God  governed  his  children,  and  he  learned 
by  example.  In  the  divine  government  he  never  found  love  alluring  to 
sin,  nor  undue  severity  producing  discouragement  and  despair  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  affection  and  authority  beautifully  blended,  reciprocally  acting 
and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  and  making  all  things  work  together  for  the 
highest  general  good,  because  all  conspired  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
Supreme.  The  same  economy  enters  to  some  extent  into  every  well 
regulated  house,  but  has  seldom  been  -more  perfectly  realized  than  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  affectionate  without  being  criminally 
indulgent;  he  exercised  firmness  without  austerity,  and  uniformity  without 
pertinacity.  Like  a  good  charioteer,  he  governed  principally  by  the  reins. 
Sometimes  he  acted  the  part  of  a  child  for  the  amusement  of  children  and 
youth,  and  for  relaxation  from  severe  study ;  and  thereby  showed  with  how 
much  dignity  he  could  stoop,  and  with  what  remarkable  facility  he  could 
adapt  himelf  to  the  different  ages  and  conditions  of  mankind.  We  select 
a  aingle  paragraph,  most  happily  describing  this  quality,  from  his  Memoir, 
bj  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  to  whom  the  public  are  much  indebted 
fi»r  the  late  beautiful  edition  of  his  works.  *'  Some  who  have  formed  their 
opinion  of  his  character  by  looking  at  a  few  of  the  sterner  features  of  his 
theology,  have  supposed  that  he  must  be  cold,  distant,  and  unfeeling  in  his 
intercourse  with  bis  family  and  friends.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
trath.  He  allowed  his  children  to  spend  a  little  time  with  him  every  day 
in  his  study,  when  he  would  enter  as  fully  as  possible  into  their  feelings ; 
•ometimes  uniting  with  them  in  their  childish  sports,  sometimes  conversing 
with  them  upon  such  topics  as  they  chose  to  introduce,  sometimes  telling 
them  amnsing  anecdotes,  and  at  others  discussing  some  more  weighty  and 
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important  topics.  He  always  noticed  what  pleased  them,  took  ao  interest 
in  their  companions,  read  their  books,  made  remarks  upon  what  they  read, 
and  gave  them  advice  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  their  improvement 
He  frequently  made  himself  a  companion  for  his  children ;  and  such  was 
his  familiarity  with  them,  that  they  would  go  to  him  not  only  with  their 
more  important  concerns,  but  frequently  with  the  little  affairs  with  which 
they  amused  themselves.  If  they  were  innocent  amusements,  they  knew 
that  he  would  enjoy  them  as  well  as  they."  * 

The  reverence  of  the  young  for  the  ancient  clergy  sometimes  degene- 
rated into  fear,  and  it  was  not  always  a  fear  working  by  love  ;  but  if  it  ever 
acquired  such  a  direction  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  children  of  his  parish, 
this  extract  shows  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  a  better  acquaintance.  There 
are  few  points  of  view  in  which  his  private  character  appears  more  lovely 
than  in  the  facts  here  related,  the  truth  of  which  our  own  observation  and 
youthful  experience  confirm.  It  is  interesting  to  see  him,  whose  face  as 
he  sat  by  his  desk  studying,  and  just  before  he  arose  to  address  a  Christian 
assembly,  was  often  a  most  perfect  picture  of  abstraction,  and  whose  mind 
was  capable  of  the  nicest  discrimination,  of  profound  research,  of  intense 
thought  and  of  logical  reasoning,  relaxing  his  energies,  and  condescending 
to  interest  himself  in  the  sports  of  childhood.  This  was  one  of  his  methods 
of  taking  physical  exercise,  and  as  such  deserves  notice ;  or  the  remark  so 
often  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  never  took  an  hour's  exercise  in  his  life, 
"  for  the  sake  of  mere  exercise,"  t  may  mislead  the  judgment,  and  encou- 
rage a  neglect  of  what  God  has  rendered  essential  to  the  proper  development 
and  action  of  the  mind.  His  example  can  never  be  adduced  to  countenance 
the  neglect  of  physical  exercise.  If  he  took  less  than  other  literary  men, 
it  was  because  he  was  more  temperate  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  more 
careful  to  avoid  excess  in  labor,  excitement  and  rest ;  and  because  he  com- 
bined with  it  more  interest  and  pleasure.  His  exercise  and  relaxation  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rides  in  the  discharge  of  parochial  and  ministerial  duties, 
of  a  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day  whenever  the  weather  was  suitable,  and 
of  conversation,  enlivened  with  anecdotes  and  witticisms,  which  diverted 
and  invigorated  his  mind,  and  often  produced  laughter  that  supplied  well 
the  place  of  more  violent  physical  exertion.  These,  together  with  his  tem- 
perate habits,  and  his  mental  discipline,  kept  his  intellect  so  obedient  to 
his  will,  that  it  would  work  when  and  where  and  as  he  directed.  Here  lay 
the  secret  of  his  power.  In  other  mental  endowments  and  acquisitions,  be 
has  been  surpassed  by  divines  in  our  own  country.  Davies  had  more  ve^ 
satility  of  mind,  and  Dwight  more  general  knowledge  ;  but  for  the  power 
of  concentrated  attention  to  one  subject  till  all  its  parts  and  relations  were 
thoroughly  examined,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  He  was  contented  to  let 
others  soar  upon  the  wings  of  imagination  to  ideal  worlds,  and  sport  with 
airy  phantoms ;  but  it  was  his  aim  to  investigate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
to  understand  and  exhibit  their  harmony  and  beauty.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  professional  career,  he  was  generally  directing  his  attention  to  one 
of  these  doctrines,  for  his  motto  was,  *' One  thing  at  a  time;"  and  be 
allowed  no  other  subject  to  consume  his  energies  or  his  time,  till  be 
acquired  respecting  it  all  the  knowledge  in  his  power.  Another  of  his 
maxims  evinces  his  estimation  of  this  quality.  He  oflen  said  to  young 
students,  "  Give  me  the  man  in  any  profession,  who  can  look  half  an  hour 
at  the  point  of  a  needle,  without  moving  a  muscle ;  for  such  obstacles  as 
do  not  vanish  before  him,  he  will  surmount,  and  will  in  the  end  be  suc- 
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cessful.''  Nor  was  his  picture  too  high  colored  ;  it  was  such  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  and  wise  approves.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  ''  If  there  be 
anything  that  can  be  called  gtnius^  it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  being  able 
to  give  that  attention  to  a  subject  which  keeps  it  steadily  in  the  mind,  till 
we  can  survey  it  accurately  on  all  sides;"*  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose 
claim  to  genius  all  will  acknowledge,  observes,  '*  If  I  have  made  any  im- 
provements in  the  sciences,  it  is  owing  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  any 
other  talent.''  If  the  correctness  of  this  definition  is  admitted,  no  one  can 
deny  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  man  of  genius.  With  him  such  efforts  were 
not  tasks,  to  which  he  had  to  lash  and  goad  his  reluctant  mind ;  but  a 
second  nature,  his  life  and  delight. 

He  entered  his  study  with  as  ardent  a  desire  for  his  books  as  a  florist 
ever  had  to  examine  the  plants  and  flowers  in  a  botanic  garden.  It  was 
his  home,  endeared  to  him  by  the  hallowed  associations  of  Christian  friend- 
ship, by  long  intellectual  toil,  by  many  conflicts  and  victories,  and  by  all 
the  communications  of  light  and  love  which  God  there  made  to  him.  No 
wonder  he  loved  it,  and  pronounced  it  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  for  there 
he  had  held  sweet  communion  with  God,  and  with  his  tried  friends,  Hop- 
kins, Edwards,  and  Smalley.  There  he  had  weighed  the  arguments  of 
the  roost  distinguished  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  who  still  form  the  brightest  constellation  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Anglican  church.  When  visiters  called  upon  him,  they  generally  found 
his  study  door  fastened.  On  one  occasion  when  the  author  of  these 
remarks  visited  him  in  company  with  a  friend,  before  we  were  seated,  he 
pointed  to  a  little  hook  on  the  inside  of  his  door,  and  said,  ''  Do  you  see 
that  hook  1  Both  of  you  are  young  ministers,  and  if  you  have  not  such 
hooks  on  your  study  doors,  I  advise  you  to  put  them  on  without  delay,  for 
I  am  more  indebted  to  that  hook  than  to  any  man  on  earth  ;  it  has  kept 
me  free  from  many  interruptions."  Thanking  him  for  his  advice,  one  of 
us  intimated  that  some  ministf^rs  might  need  the  hook  on  the  outside  of  the 
door.  Smiling  at  the  compliment  which  the  remark  offered  to  his  superior 
self-government,  he  replied,  '*  Then  let  them  put  a  hook  on  both  sides ;  for 
if  they  need  to  be  fastened  in,  they  will  surely  need  to  fasten  the  world 
oat."  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  when,  if  his  desire  for  social  inter- 
course had  not  increased,  he  certainly  felt  himself  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
it,  it  was  truly  interesting  to  visit  him  in  his  study,  and  to  see  him  seated 
in  his  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  his  desk,  where  he  had  studied  more  hours 
daily  than  many  persons  are  awake,  and  more  years  than  most  men  live. 
No  parade  of  books  was  to  be  seen  upon  his  table,  and  no  loose  papers 
fluttering  about  his  room,  but  every  thing  presented  the  appearance  of  neat- 
ness, order  and  taste.  If  there  was  a  book  in  his  hand,  it  was  closed  and 
replaced  upon  the  shelf  His  book-case,  every  chair  and  article  of  furni- 
ture, stood  in  its  proper  place,  and  his  hat  always  hung  upon  the  same  nail. 
His  first  object  when  he  received  a  call  from  strangers,  appeared  to  be  to 
eoltivate  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  his  second  to  ascertain 
the  subjects  with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  and  on  which  they 
were  most  desirous  of  conversing,  for  he  well  knew  those  would  be  most 
likely  to  engage  their  attention  and  excite  their  interest,  and  also  to  prove 
most  advantageous  to  himself.  On  whatever  the  conversation  turned,  he 
was  communicative,  and  generally  well  illustrated  the  truth  of  his  ofl- 
repeated  remark,  that  a  man  who  has  studied  one  subject  thoroughly, 
eommonly  knows  something  of  most  others.      One  branch  of  learning 
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thoroughly  mastered,  is  a  key  with  which  the  temple  of  science  may  be 
unlocked.  His  thorough  study  of  theolos^y  gave  him  much  information  on 
other  subjects.  Yet  he  was  not  what  is  commonly  styled  a  general  scholar. 
Had  his  mind  diffused  its  energies  over  a  wider  space,  it  might  have 
scattered  a  more  indiscriminate  radiance,  but  would  never  have  left  so 
deep  and  permanent  an  impression,  for  it  is  converged  thought  which  takes 
fire,  and  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  it  emits,  generally  bears  some 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  concentration.  Some  have  read  more 
books,  but  none  have  read  so  many  with  so  much  attention  ;  some  have 
possessed  larger  libraries,  but  few  have  selected  books  with  equal  discrimi- 
nation and  wisdom.  His  library,  according  to  his  own  confession,  con- 
sisted  of  the  best  and  the  worst  authors ;  **  that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  had 
written  most  ingeniously  in  favor  of  the  truth,  and  against  it."  We  may 
learn  his  manner  of  reading  and  studying,  from  the  rules  he  has  left 
respecting  it. 

**  1.  I  made  a  practice  of  paying  my  principal  attention  to  but  one  sub- 
ject at  a  time I  steadily  pursued  it  until  I  had  discovered  the  truth 

and  formed  my  decisive  judgment. 

"  2.  1  accustomed  myself  to  attend  to  all  subjects  which  appeared  to 
be  naturally  connected  with  divinity,  and  calculated  to  qualify  me  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

"  3.  Though  I  read  a  variety  of  books,  yet  I  always  meant,  if  I  could, 
to  read  the  proper  books  at  a  proper  time ;  that  is,  when  I  was  investi- 
gating the  subject  upon  which  they  treated. 

**  4.  Though  I  was  fond  of  reading,  yet  I  was  still  more  desirous  of 
examining  and  digesting  what  I  read. 

"  5.  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  certainty  upon  all  points  which  would 
admit  of  it. 

"  6.  I  have  made  it  my  practice  to  improve  every  good  opportunity  of 
conversing  upon  theological  subjects." 

From  these  rules  and  his  remarks  respecting  them,  we  discover  his  ia- 
clination  to  systematize  whatever  he  undertook.  He  early  settled  a  few 
plain  principles  in  theological  science,  to  which  he  afterwards  referred 
more  difficult  questions,  and  by  which  he  decided  them.  He  conversed, 
wrote,  and  studied,  systematically.  Order  was  his  first  law.  He  had  a 
plan,  and  so  have  most  men.  The  necessity  of  order  is  so  obvious,  that 
I  imagine  there  are  few,  very  few  scholars,  who  have  not  some  end  in  view 
and  some  plan  for  attaining  it.  Perhaps  they  pursue  it  for  a  month  or  a 
year,  after  which  it  is  interrupted,  and  the  end,  however  important,  sacri- 
ficed. They  go  to  their  graves,  it  may  be,  in  full  age,  but  with  the  main 
purpose  of  their  lives  unaccomplished,  and  are  forgotten  because  the  world 
is  no  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  But  he  avoided  so  disastrous  a 
result.  He  had  a  plan,  and  he  pursued  it  year  afler  year,  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century.  His  example  affords  a  correct  solution  of  the  question,  what 
is  the  first  requisite — the  second — and  the  third,  for  success  and  eminent 
usefulness  in  the  ministry  ?  It  is  perseverance  in  the  way  of  well  doiog' 
Long  may  the  light  of  his  example  shine ! 

Before  we  take  our  final  leave  of  his  study,  we  must  present  our  readers 
a  copy  of  the  following  lines,  composed  by  one  of  his  parishioners,  and  left 
in  that  memorable  room  shortly  after  his  funeral. 

**  Breathe  softly  here  !  let  no  irreverent  tread 
Enter  this  precinct  of  the  holy  dead. 
Speak  not !  his  spirit  in  the  viewless  air 
Is  hovering  near !  lift  up  a  silent  prayer. 
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Speak  not !  the  visions  of  the  past  appear ! 
That  voice  as  music  floats  upon  the  ear ! 
That  aged  form  within  that  *  old  arm  chair/ 
Still,  still  is  seen  !  it  bloomed,  il  withered  there. 

Dear,  hallowed  spot !  here  the  immortal  miod 
Put  forth  its  laurels  of  the  loftiest  kind. 
And  they  will  shine,  as  age  on  age  shall  roll, 
To  light  the  eye,  and  feast  the  inmost  soul. 

Our  patriarch*!  gone !  gone  as  the  fading  leaf 
Appeared,  fit  emblem  of  our  life  so  brief. 
May  heavenly  comforts  soothe  that  widowed  breast. 
While  like  his  sun,  she  gently  sinks  to  rest. 

Cease  humble  lute  !  oh  cease  thy  saddening  spell. 
E'en  dying  winds  send  out  a  funeral  knell." 

18  next  survey  him,  as  he  goes  forth  from  his  study,  to  share  the 
I  sorrows  of  life  with  his  people.  He  was  not  neglectful  of  pastoral 
though  he  discharged  them  differently  from  most  clergymen. 
I  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry,  did  he  call  upon  any 
teople,  unless  they  were  sick  or  sent  for  him.  Yet  was  he  minutely 
ited  with  their  private  characters  and  their  condition,  for  he  en- 
sd  in  them  the  habit  of  calling  upon  him  at  his  study,  where  he 
ted  with  them  freely  and  personally,  or  if  he  chanced  to  be  particu- 
igaged,  they  knew  his  frankness  would  acknowledge  it.  By  this 
le  secured  most  of  the  important  ends  of  regular  pastoral  visits, 
;  that  large  consumption  of  his  time  and  mental  energy,  from  which 
Nild  otherwise  have  been  inseparable.  In  his  parish,  the  people 
lost  of  the  pastoral  visits.  They  called  on  him  individually  and  by 
ly  and  spent  an  hour,  an  afternoon,  or  an  evening,  frequently  bring- 
th  them  some  choice  token  of  their  affection,  which  served  the 
Id  purpose  of  supplying  a  want,  of  expressing  and  of  cultivating 
love.     We  think  there  was  more  wisdom  than  some  have  supposed 

mode  of  pastoral  visitation.  It  relieved  the  man  of  God  in  his 
I  labors,  left  him  more  time  for  study,  and  aided  the  formation  of  a 
Linong  his  people  of  incalculable  importance.  Doubtless  some  of 
lient  clergy  were  too  much  confined  to  their  studies,  but  is  it  not 
r  Ds  to  inquire  whether  many  of  the  modern  have  not  rushed  to  an 
B  extreme  ?  Ay,  and  whether  they  have  not  carried  their  people 
em,  so  that  they  now  expect  more  visiting  from  their  minister  than 
perform  without  a  neglect  of  more  important  duties  ?  Preaching  is 
»ropriate  and  chief  work  of  a  minister,  and  he  cannot  perform  it 
ith  acceptance  and  profit,  without  thorough  study.  His  people  can 
preach  nor  study  for  him,  but  they  can  make  pastoral  visits  as  here 
ed,  and  thereby  enable  him  to  study  more  and  preach  better.  Since 
blic  labors  of  the  clergy  have  now  greatly  multiplied,  we  would 
fully  submit  the  inquiry,  whether  a  proper  regard  for  their  health 
)ir  lives,  and  therefore  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  does  not  require 
jch  participation  in  their  labors  on  the  part  of  the  church,  espe- 
f  its  deacons  and  elders.  We  are  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
B  of  this  venerable  patriarch,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  errone- 
in  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  us  truly  excellent,  and  we  should 
to  see  every  minister  and  church  prepared,  in  some  good  degree, 
A  it.  We  should  hail  it  as  a  harbinger  of  future  good.  Hence  we 
» apology  for  the  singularity  of  this  practice ;  nay,  we  rather  hold 

bright  example  of  it  for  admiration,  praise  and  imitation.    He 
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attended  punctually  and  faithfully  the  catechetical  exercises  of  the  children 
of  his  church  and  congregation,  and  called  on  his  people  without  regard 
to  rank,  age,  or  station,  whenever  they  were  sick  and  sent  for  him,  or 
desired  a  special  remembrance  in  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary.  He  re- 
joiced with  them  that  rejoiced,  and  wept  with  them  that  wept.  As  a  son 
of  consolation,  we  have  never  seen  his  superior,  and  seldom  his  equal,  in 
the  ministry.  By  the  death-bed,  at  funerals,  and  among  mourners,  he 
spoke  like  a  man  taught  in  the  school  of  affliction ;  and  he  would  often 
surprise  as  well  as  console,  by  tracing  the  relations  of  divine  truth  to  the 
various  calamities  of  life.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  ministerial 
labor  is  not  fully  exhibited  in  his  funeral  sermons,  which  make  up  the  third 
volume  of  his  works,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  eloquence  of  WhiteBeld 
does  not  appear  in  his  published  discourses,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
print  his  tones  and  his  manner. 

He  occasionally,  especially  in  a  revival,  met  his  people  by  appointing  a 
lecture  at  a  private  dwelling  which  had  been  visited  with  sickness  or  death, 
or  in  which  there  were  some  awakened  sinners  or  young  converts,  where 
he  invited  all  the  neighbors  to  assemble,  and  afler  he  had  led  their  devo- 
tions and  preached  them  a  short  extemporary  sermon,  he  conversed  with 
them  personally  and  audibly ;  by  which  the  providences  of  God  were  im- 
proved, and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rendered  a  powerful  means 
of  quickening  the  church,  and  of  awakening,  convicting  and  converting 
sinners.  He  had,  however,  no  uniform  manner  of  laboring  in  a  revival. 
Being  once  asked  what  measures  he  thought  best  to  promote  a  revival,  he 
instantly  replied,  **  None  at  all.''  He  undoubtedly  meant  that  any  settled 
mode  of  operation,  by  inducing  dependence  upon  itself,  would  defeat  its 
own  object,  and  produce  spurious  conversions.  No  man  ever  was  or  can 
be  more  opposed  to  moral  machinery  for  doing  God's  work.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  direct  divine  agency,  and  he  held  it  strongly  ;  and  with  him  it 
was  no  passive  doctrine,  but  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  His  dependence  on 
the  Spirit  enabled  him  to  act  with  superior  safety  and  wisdom  in  a  revivaL 
He  believed  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  to  guide  the  Apostles  into  all 
truth  and  duty,  and  was  to  abide  for  the  same  purpose  with  their  successors 
in  the  sacred  office  and  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  time.  Hence  he  had 
no  stereotype  mode  in  a  revival,  but  pursued  whatever  course  the  provi- 
dence or  Spirit  of  God  seemed  to  require.  In  all  his  pastoral  labors  and 
his  intercourse  with  his  people,  he  was  most  affectionate,  sincere,  and 
faithful. 

We  are  next  to  view  him  in  his  pulpit,  which  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  personal  appearance,  neat  and  simple,  but  antique.  The  sight  of 
it  carried  one's  thoughts  back  at  least  half  a  century.  No  polished  marble, 
no  finely  wrought  mahogany,  nor  costly  damask  there  attracted  the  eye. 
It  was  constructed  of  the  same  materials,  and  painted  in  the  same  style  as 
the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  house,  and  the  top  of 
it  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  gallery.  Over  it  hung  the  old  sounding-board, 
on  which  our  youthful  wonder  has  spent  many  an  anxious  thought,  lest  by 
some  accident  it  should  fall  upon  his  reverend  head.  He  stood  in  his  desk 
on  a  pine  platform,  on  which  he  has  leA  the  deep  impression  of  the  nze 
and  shape  of  his  feet,  for  his  position  was  fixed  and  uniform.  In  his  public 
discourses,  his  voice  assumed  a  natural  tone,  and,  though  small,  was  to 
clear  and  distinct,  as  to  enable  all  his  auditory  to  hear  him  with  ease. 
There  was  but  little  variety  in  its  intonations,  but  its  volume  increased  as  be 
advanced  in  his  services.  He  read  his  discourses,  holding  his  sermon-book 
with  both  hands  midway  between  his  desk  and  his  face,  and  hia  eyes  seldom 
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glanced  from  his  notes,  till  he  had  completed  the  discussion  of  his  subject 
and  entered  upon  its  application,  when  he  frequently  laid  them  down, 
raised  his  spectacles,  and  assuming  an  extemporaneous  air,  spoke  with 
great  energy  and  force.  Having  driven  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  he  clenched 
it  with  surprising  skill ;  and  his  work  was  oflen  finished  before  his  hearers 
had  time  to  anticipate  its  issue.  He  sent  them  home  not  puffed  up  with 
vanity,  nor  animated  with  self-righteousness,  but  penetrated  with  guilt, 
humbled  for  their  sins,  walking  carefully  before  God,  and  anxiously  im- 
ploring pardon  and  divine  assistance.  His  services  were  generally  short, 
and  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  He  seldom  exceeded  eight 
minutes  in  his  public  prayers,  and  thirty,  or  at  most  thirty-five  in  his  ser- 
mons. Hb  prayers  were  devout,  but  not  gifted ;  a  subdued  and  submissive 
spirit  pervaded  them,  though  they  occasionally  assumed  an  appearance  of 
formality,  and  always  closed  with  the  words  "  everlasting  praises,"  for  ha 
never  said  *'  Amen,"  till  he  pronounced  the  last  word  of  the  benediction. 
He  thought  the  repetition  of  it  at  the  close  of  each  part  of  a  public  service 
to  be  a  needless  formality.  He  was  no  musician,  yet  he  entered  with 
interest  into  the  praises  of  the  sanctuary,  but  thought  it  no  proper  place  for 
instrumental  music.  This  opinion,  so  different  from  the  sentiment  of  most 
in  oar  day,  was  still  prevalent  among  many  of  the  earlier  non-conformists, 
and  probably  resulted  chiefly  from  their  opposition  to  the  display  and  the 
perversion  of  instrumental  music  which  they  had  so  oflen  witnessed  in  the 
papal  churches.  But  it  was  in  his  sermons,  especially  in  the  concluding 
part  of  them,  that  the  impressiveness  of  his  services  mainly  consisted. 
When  he  accumulated  his  arguments  and  converged  his  discourse  to  the 
single  point  he  intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind,  he  was  oflen  powerful 
beyond  almost  any  man  we  have  ever  heard  in  the  sacred  desk,  and  most 
happily  illustrated  his  own  idea  of  an  eloquent  preacher — a  man  who  utters 
great  and  devout  thoughts  of  God  and  of  his  truth  in  simple  language, 
and  without  any  thing  like  mannerism.  In  him,  Cowper's  idea  of  the 
power  of  the  pulpit  was  realized. 


« I  tay  the  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use 
Of  its  legiUmate,  peculiar  powers, 
Must  stand  aclcnowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The  roost  important  and  effectual  guard. 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause. 
It  bears  the  messenger  of  truth.    It  bears 
Tlie  legate  of  the  skies ;  his  theme  divine. 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders,  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace." 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  eminently  bold,  fearing  none  but  God,  and  faith- 
fully reproving  wickedness  in  high  places  and  in  low,  in  individuals  and 
public  bodies.  His  preaching  was  doctrino-practical.  In  the  forepart  of 
his  sermon,  which  he  usually  delivered  in  the  morning,  he  discussed  some 
important  doctrine;  and  in  the  latter  part,  which  he  delivered  in  the  second 
service,  he  exhibited  its  various  practical  relations.  He  never  preached 
bat  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  seldom  on  other  days,  except  at  his  pre- 
paratory lectures  and  in  revivals.  He  rarely  preached  extemporaneously, 
and  stiU  more  seldom  attempted  expository  and  textual  sermons.  He  first 
selected  a  subject,  afterwards  an  appropriate  text,  and  then  divided,  sub- 
divided and  arranged  the  parts  of  his  discourse  with  more  unity  and  philo- 

Bophical  accuracy,  than  an  expository  or  textual  sermon  oflen  admits. 

▼OL.   XT.  17 
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The  object  of  his  discourse  was  always  important ;  his  plan  philoeophical, 
simple,  and  luminous,  and  therefore  easy  to  be  remembered ;  and  his  style 
natural,  neat,  and  concise.  We  know  of  no  sermons  in  the  English 
language  of  the  class  to  which  his  belong,  that  convey  so  much  important 
instruction  in  so  few  words ;  they  are  among  the  best  specimens  of  topical 
discourses.  As  they  came  from  his  pen,  they  were  finished  productions, 
ready  for  .the  press,  and  many  of  them  were  actually  published  without 
revision.  This  habit  of  careful  and  accurate  composition  saved  him  much 
time  and  enabled  him  to  publish  more  during  his  life  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can divine.  His  works,  lately  presented  to  the  public  in  six  neat  octavo 
volumes  of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  contain,  in  all,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  sermons,  most  of  which  are  reprints.  Beside  these,  he 
published  more  than  a  hundred  articles  in  reviews  and  other  periodicals, 
and  two  polemic  dissertations  of  considerable  length,  on  qualifications  for 
communion.  Add  to  these  and  to  all  his  ordinary  labors  as  a  pastor,  his 
instruction  of  eighty-six  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the  part  he  took  in 
nearly  a  hundred  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  his  efforts  to  promote  some  of 
the  most  important  benevolent  enterprises  of  his  day,  and  where  is  the  man 
who  has  so  abounded  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  ?  None  have  done  more, 
and  few  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  man,  the  scholar,  the  divine,  we  would  not  forget 
that  he  was  subject  to  like  infirmities  as  other  men.  If  his  theological  views 
were  not  altogether  free  from  error,  nor  his  character  from  blemishes,  nor 
his  style  from  defects,  there  were  certainly  less  of  these  than  we  commonly 
find ;  and  we  will  cheerfully  resign  the  office  of  pointing  them  out  to  the 
reviewer,  to  the  eagle-eyed  critic,  to  whom  it  more  appropriately  belongs, 
and  will  account  ourselves  quite  happy  that  we  were  bom  under  so  luminous 
a  star.  Most  heartily,  but  with  becoming  modesty,  would  we  conclude  this 
article  by  responding  the  sentiment  of  a  distinguished  jurist,*  whose  mind, 
in  common  with  our  own,  though  our  senior  by  full  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
reverts  to  the  same  town  for  the  scenes  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  whose 
earliest  and  most  hallowed  associations,  like  ours,  in  respect  to  the  ministry, 
gather  about  the  same  beloved  pastor  :  *'  I  desire  to  be  grateful,  that  in 
the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example  of  clerical  dignity,  fidelity,  and 
contempt  of  the  popularity  '  which  is  run  afler,'  was  constantly  before  my 
youthful  eyes." 

«  Hon.  TlMioB  M«i«air. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

The  time  year  lo  which  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  King  James  of  Enghmd 
granted  a  Patent  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  others,  dated  Nov.  8, 1620,  by  which  tbe^ 
were  empowered  to  purchase  and  imld  lands,  appoint  officers,  and  make  laws.  A  coiub* 
ftofi  of  the  Patent  was,  **  the  payment  to  the  crown  a  fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore 
they  should  find  and  obtain."  Thus  early,  did  a  money  speculation  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  territory  included  in  this  Patent,  was  at  one  time  called  North 
Virginia,  afterwards  JVho  England,  by  royal  authority,  and  from  this  were  derived  all 
the  subsequent  grants  of  the  territory.  Under  these  grants,  settlements  were  made  in 
New  Hampshire  as  early  as  162S.  These  enlarged  slowly  at  first,  but  were  the  foe- 
cessful  beginnings  of  the  State  which  now  bears  that  name. 

But  that  tract  of  land  which  lies  west  of  Connecticut  river,  extending  from  Massa- 
chusetts line  north  to  Canada,  remained  a  wilderness  till  the  year  1750.  Ten  jears 
Drevious  to  this.  New  Hampshire  began  to  extend  her  claims  westward  to  the  kne  of 
New  York,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Hudson.  In  1749,  Benning  Wentworth, 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  granted  a  township  of  land  on  the  west  and  adjoining 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  he  called  Bennington.  This  is  the  okiett  town  in 
Vermont.  Its  civil  and  political  history  is  interesting.  But  it  is  not  thought  expedient  by 
the  compiler  of  this  narrative  to  present  that  history  here.  The  reader  will  find  this 
department  of  history  respecting  all  the  towns  in  this  State,  well  supplied  in  Thompson's 
Gazetteer,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  is  soon  to  be  published ;  and  in  the 
Vermont  State  papers,  or  in  Webster's  History  of  the  United  States. 

BsmiixrGTOir.  Fint  Congregational  Church.  Arrangements  for  the  formation  of 
this  church,  were  commenced  December  8d,  1762,  by  the  churches  in  Hardwick  and 
Sunderland,  Mass.  The  basis  on  which  it  was  formed,  was  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
with  the  exception  of  chapter  second,  ninth  paragraph,  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. The  church  was  duly  organized  by  a  council  convened  at  Westfieid,  Mass., 
August  14, 1763.  It  appears  from  the  records,  that  at  this  time  the  church  in  Westfieid 
also  became  embraced  in  this  organization ;  and  that  the  first  Congregational  charch  in 
Benninrton  was,  in  fact,  a  Massachusetts  church  transplanted  into  Vermont.  The  Kev. 
Jedediah  Dewey  was  at  this  time  installed  as  the  pastor  of  the  church.  He  died  Dec.  21, 
1778.  He  is  the  only  person  who  has  died  pastor  of  this  church.  The  length  of  his 
ministry  was  fifteen  years.    The  church  was  without  a  pastor  one  year  and  five  months. 

The  Rev.  David  Avery  was  the  second  pastor  settled  here.  He  was  installed  May 
8d,  1780,  and  closed  his  labors  June  17,  1788,  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  a  council 
which  had  been  convened  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  May  preceding.  The  length  of  hii 
ministry  was  three  years.    No  pastor  was  settled  here  till  near  three  years  had  elapsed. 

The  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D.,  was  the  third  pastor,  installed  May  81, 1786.  At  his  own 
request,  he  was  dismissed  June  7, 1801.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  fifteen  years.* 
The  church  was  without  a  settled  pastor  about  five  years,  having,  however,  for  some 

Crtion  of  the  time,  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  from  Salem,  Maaa.,  and  Rev. 
r.  Davis. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  was  the  fourth  pastor,  settled  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  at  which 
time  was  dedicated  the  new  meeting-house.  Mr.  Marsh  continued  till  April  25,  1820, 
when  he  took  a  dismission.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  about  thirteen  yean  and  a 
half. 

About  two  months  after  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Marsh,  the  Rev.  Absalom  Petera,  D.  D. 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor,  the  fifth  in  course,  July  5, 1820.  He  reidcned  bis 
charge  to  become  Secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  was  dismissed 
December  14, 1825.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  five  years  and  five  montha.  The 
church  remained  without  a  pastor  about  six  months. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark,  the  sixth  pastor,  was  installed  June  14, 1826.  At  hia  own 
request,  ha  was  dismissed,  October  12, 1830.  The  length  of  his  ministry  was  four  yean 
and  four  months.  The  church  was  then  without  a  settled  pastor,  one  year  and  four 
months. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  the  present  pastor,  was  installed  February  22, 18S2. 

The  charch,  at  this  time,  [1842J  has  been  in  existence  a  little  more  than  seventy-nine 
years.    Within  this  period  it  has  had  seven  pastors.    It  has  been  visited  with  revivals  of 

•  Afterwards  MUlad  ia  Addison,  and  died  at  Enoibarg,  while  oo  a  miailooary  tour,  Oct.  90, 1804  Bt 
was  aneb  astasmsd  and  raspaetad  as  a  sound  divine  and  faitlifbl  prsashar.  A  Tolmna  of  sanBoas.  with  a 
aksleb  of  his  lift  and  ehaiaottr,  was  pabUshsd  in  1805. 
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relifpon  tt  yarious  times,  some  of  them  powerful,  by  which  the  church  has  been  built  up 
and  increased.  During  the  rainbtry  of  Mr.  Dewey,  fifty- six  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  church.  Between  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Avery  and  that  of  Dr.  Swift,  forty-three  were 
added  to  the  church,  as  fruits  of  a  revival  accompanying  the  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Wood 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Burton.  During  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Swift,  twenty-seven  were  added. 
Id  1802,  a  revival  occurred  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Spaulding,  and  Mr.  Davis,  fa 
which  ninety-three  were  received  into  the  church.  Under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Marsh, 
forty-three  were  added  to  the  church  ;  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Peters,  seventy-one ; 
of  Mr.  Clark,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Between  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Clark  and 
Mr.  Hooker,  principally  as  the  fruits  of  a  powerful  revival  in  the  summer  of  1881,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  united  with  the  church,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
have  been  received  since  the  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  the  present  pastor. 

Till  the  year  1827,  this  church  was  the  only  regularly  organized  religious  body,  of  any 
denomination,  in  the  town.  *  This  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fact,  that  the  first  and  most 
inflaeotial  proprietor  of  the  soil.  Col.  Samuel  Robinson,  was  accustomed  to  sell  land  ia 
Bennington  to  such  persons  only  as  were  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  selling  to 
others  in  Shaftsbury  and  Pownal,  according  to  the  cast  of  their  religious  predilections.  Since 
1827,  there  have  been  two  churches  organized,  principally  with  members  regularly 
ning  out  from  this  church,  viz :  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hinsdillville,  and  the  second 
Coogregational  church  in  the  East  Village.  Besides  these,  there  have  been  formed 
churches  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal  denominations,  all  of  which  have  had 
and  still  have  in  them,  members  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  first  Congregational 
church  ;  so  that  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  parent  church  of 
the  town.  This  church  has  been  independent  in  its  character,  on  the  same  basis  with 
the  New  England  churches  generally.  It  has  lent  a  helping  hand  in  carrying  forward 
the  jp'eat  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  Two  of  its  members  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  missionary  service,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board.  PopalatioDy 
3,429.     [Rev.  £.  W.  Hooker,  D.  D.] 

Second  Congregational  Church,  This  church  is  located  in  the  East  Village.  It  was 
organized  April  27,  1836.  The  same  day  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Aretas  Loomis,  was  in- 
stuled.  Mr.  Loomis  had  previously  been  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Colerain,  Mass. 
He  was  a  native  of  Southampton ;  graduated  at  Williams  College  ;  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  late  of  Southampton.  This  church  was  composed  of  persons  who  had 
been  members  of  (he  first  church.  The  petition  for  a  separate  organization  was  urged 
OQ  the  ground  of  the  inconvenience  of  attending  at  the  centre  village,  and  also  on  the 
gftMind  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would  aSbrd  greater  facilities  to  the  children  for 
attending  the  Sabbath  school.  Since  the  organization  of  this  church,  the  Lord  has 
prospered  them,  and  enabled  them  to  support  their  pastor,  and  to  erect  a  neat  and  con- 
▼eoient  place  of  worship.  Sixty-eight  have  been  added  tu  the  church — thirty- one  by 
letter,  and  thirty-seven  by  profession.  Total  number,  one  hundred  and  twelve.  Sixteen 
have  been  dismissed,  and  nine  have  died  ;  present  number,  eighty-seven.  The  church 
enjoyed  a  revival  in  the  fall  of  1839— thirty  converts  added  to  the  church  as  its  fruits. 
Although  this  church  may  be  considered  feeble  in  respect  to  pecuniary  resources,  yet 
by  the  rrace  of  God  and  the  aid  of  his  Spirit,  they  hope  to  persevere,  and  to  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength.    [Rev.  Mr.  Loomis.] 

DoRssT.    Population,  1,426^1840.    The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was 

rlhered  September  22d,  1784,  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Sill,  he  having  been  pastor  of  a  church 
New  Fairfield,  Ct  BIr.  Sill  was  soon  installed  pastor  of  this  church,  and  continued 
with  them  about  five  years.  At  the  settlement  of  the  first  pastor,  the  church  numbered 
about  forty  members.  Rev.  William  Jackson  was  ordained  pastor  September  27, 1796. 
Hm  church  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  In  the  autumn  of  1837,  Mr.  Jackson,  in 
consequence  of  feeble  health  requested  either  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  give  up  the  weight 
•f  bis  pastoral  Uhon  to  a  colleague.  Rev.  Ezra  Jones,  previously  of  a  Congregational 
cfanrch  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  was  installed  as  colleague  pastor,  December  12, 1838.  llie 
csQpectioo  of  Mr.  Jones  was  dissolved  by  mutual  council,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1841. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  pastor  of  this  church  forty-five  years,  and  their  spiritual  gukle 
faty-eigbt  years.  His  health  led  him  to  decline  the  first  call  for  settlement,  vet  he  has 
been  spared  to  keep  his  first  and  only  charge  longer,  by  a  number  of  years,  than  any  of 
hb  brethren  in  the  State. 

fimeois.  The  first  considerable  revival  was  in  1795— church  received  22  members. 
A  more  general  revival,  in  1803-4,  continued  eighteen  months — additions  to  the  church, 
101.  General  protracted  revival  in  1816-17,  additions  80.  Special  season  in  1821,  added 
about  20 ;  in  1826,  added  22.  In  three  distinct  revivaU  in  1830,  '32,  and  '33,  additions 
77.  In  1841, 8  were  added.  Present  number  of  resident  members,  152 ;  non-resident,  16. 
Whole  Dumber  from  beginning,  500.  Thirteen  young  men  have  become  preachers  of 
tho  fospeL    SevenU  others  are  in  a  course  of  education.    In  1804,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
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pastor  and  teadin^^  members  of  this  church,  the  *  Evangelical  Society,*  the  firrt  Eda- 
cation  Society  in  the  United  State^i,  on  (he  plan  uf  giving  a  public  education  to  pious  and 
indigent  youth,  was  established.     The  Society  aided  upwardi  of  fifty  young  men  in  their 

5 reparation  for  the  ministry.    The  Congregational  meeting-house  was  acciaentally  burnt, 
anuary,  1832.    A  new  and  convenient  house  was  erected  and  dedicated  the  year  fol- 
lowing—February, 1833. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  in  this  town,  were  two  prominent  Christians,  John  Manley, 
and  Cephas  Kent,  who  first  lifted  up  the  public  standard  of  religion.  They  were  elected 
deacons  in  the  church  subsequently  formed,  and  stood  among  its  centre  pillars  till  called 
away,  in  very  advanced  life,  to  (heir  rest  in  heaven.  Deacon  Manley  bad  sacceeded  at 
times  in  gathering  the  scattered  settlers  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  Deacon  Kent 
arrived  soon  after  with  a  numerous  and  gospel -trained  family,  making  the  twelfth  family 
in  town.  Tlie^e  two  holy  pioneers,  on  (he  succeeding  Sabbath,  established  that  series  of 
meetings  which  has  continued  unbroken  for  more  than  seventy  years.  They  lived  to 
•ee  the  gospel  permanently  established,  and  to  enjoy  the  repeated  effusions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  brought  into  the  kingdom  most  of  their  descendants.  The  death  of  these 
men  was  marked  with  singular  repose  and  triumph.  Their  last  words  were  characteristic 
of  their  strength  of  feeling,  their  religious  aptness  and  gospel  simplicity.  Deacon  Kent, 
in  the  near  prospect  of  death,  being  told  that  numbers  were  pressing  into  the  kingdom, 
exclaimed  with  tears  of  joy,  "  I  do  rejoice  and  bless  God !  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  tlut 
heaven  will  get  full  before  I  get  (here  !  "  Deacon  Manley,  in  his  ninety-second  year, 
lying  helpless  and  almost  unconscious  of  all  external  things,  was  heard  to  exclaim — 
**  The  brightness  of  the  glory !  I  feel  cooped  up  in  this  little  body — I  want  room^I 
want  to  see  the  glorious  scene  open,'* — meaning  the  great  scene  of  redemption,  as  dis- 
closed in  eternity,  which  had  been  the  main  theme  of  his  life.  So  live  and  die,  tlie 
staunch  pioneers  of  the  gospel.  Let  the  Christian  emigrant,  who  must  leave  his  religious 
home,  and  is  clearly  caUed  to  the  wilds  of  America,  go  and  do  likewi$e.  [Rot.  Dr. 
Jackson.] 

Manchester.  Incorporated  in  1761.  Population,  in  1840,  1,594.  Some  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  from  Connecticut,  some  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
others  from  New  York.  Among  these,  were  families  whose  religious  sentiments  hid 
been  formed  under  favorable  auspices,  and  who  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  public 
morals.  But  previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  church,  the  morals  of 
the  people  were  deplorable.  Horse-racing,  Sabbath- breaking,  tavern-hauntinff,  gam- 
bling, and  their  kindred  vices,  were  very  prevalent.  In  1782,  the  organization  of  a 
religious  society  was  commenced  under  the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parmalee.  He 
remained  about  a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Job  Swift,  afterwards  installed  it 
Bennington.  A  small  church  was  organized  in  1784,  consisting  of  seven  members.  Mr. 
Swift  left  after  two  years ;  the  church  declined,  and  the  people  became  discouraged. 
From  1784  to  1803,  about  twenty  years,  there  was  no  regular  preaching,  but  only  ocea- 
donal  supplies.  The  fiock  were  without  a  shepherd,  and  "the  ark  remained  in  the 
wilderness."  Church  reduced  to  five  members.  The  Rev.  James  Davis  iMgan  to 
preach  at  this  time.  A  revival  followed,  and  twelve  were  added  to  the  church.  Mr. 
Davis  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  who 
declined  a  call  to  settle.  The  first  ordained  pastor  was  the  Rev.  Abel  Farley,  Febmary 
6, 1805.  A  revival  of  religion  attended  his  ministry,  and  about  a  dozen  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  He  was  a  pious  and  useful  minister.  Dismissed  in  1812,  for  want 
of  adequate  support.  The  Rev.  Amos  Pettengill  succeeded  Mr.  F.,  as  a  supply.  He 
remained  two  or  three  years,  and  a  number  were  added  to  the  church.  After  this  the 
church  had  only  occasional  preaching  for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  time  tliere  was 
a  revival,  and  thirty  or  forty  members  were  added.  The  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes  supplied 
the  church  about  four  years.  His  memoirs  have  since  been  published.  After  him  the 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Rosseter  supplied  about  a  year.  His  labors  were  blessed,  and  a  nunber 
added  to  the  church.  The  Rev.  Horatio  Parsons  was  ordained  May  20,  1824.  Born  it 
Northampton,  Mass.  Graduated  at  Williams  College,  1820.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  1823.  Dismissed,  20th  September,  1826.  Removed  to  the  west ;  has  afaiee 
been  silenced.  Number  of  members  from  1784  to  1824  was  in  all  about  120.  After 
Mr.  Parsons'  dismission  there  was  an  interval  of  about  three  years,  in  which  there  wif 
DO  staled  preaching.  Meetings  were  kept  up  on  the  Sabbath,  and  sermons  were  read. 
Meetings  well  attended.  The  Rev.  James  Anderson  was  ordained  August  12,  ISM. 
Sermon  t>y  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin.  As  the  sanctuary  was  then  building,  the  public  terfieei 
were  performed  in  the  open  air,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  weather  was  pleaiaBt. 
the  congregation  large,  and  the  services  and  music  very  interesting  and  approprlili- 
The  first  public  address  upon  total  abstinence  in  this  town,  was  given  at  the  close  of  thii 
•ervice.  At  this  time,  1829,  there  were  about  70  or  80  church  members.  Sinee  Ait 
time,  166  have  been  added  by  letter  and  profession.  In  November,  1821,  66  were  ad- 
nictad  m  the  fruit  of  a  revival ;  also  20  ui  1839,— making  a  total  linoe  the  fint  wpd' 
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ntioD,  of  240.  Preaent  number,  166.  The  Confi;regational  Society  has  an  income  from 
property  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Burr,  aruounting  to  ^25,  annually.  He 
iho  left  $10,000  to  found  a  public  institution,  which  has  been  erected  and  in  operation 
liDce  May,  1823.  It  makes  provision  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  thirty  young  men. 
Has  been  under  the  charge  of  efficient  and  able  instructors,  sustains  a  high  character 
among  kindred  institutions,  and  is  exerting  an  extensive  and  salutary  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  learning  and  religion.  The  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  Governor  of  Vermont, 
and  late  Chief  Justice,  was  a  member  of  this  church,  a  teacher  of  a  Bible  Association, 
and  very  useful  as  a  Christian.  He  was  thrown  from  a  waggon  while  crossing  the 
mountain  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  so  much  injured  that  he  survived  but  a  few  days. 
He  died  May  28,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

Originally  there  was  but  one  religious  society  in  this  town.  But  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  which  arose  upon  locating  the  first  meeting-house,  (the  timber  of  which,  having 
been  drawn  to  a  spot  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  was  all  taken  in  the  night 
and  brought  down  to  the  site  of  the  present  house,)  a  permanent  alienation  was  pro- 
doeed,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  society,  which  has  since  been 
feUowed  by  the  formation  of  an  Episcopal  church.  Besides  these,  there  are  small  soci- 
eties of  Methodists  and  Campbellites. 

RuPKRT.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  gathered  Tuesday,  June  6, 
1786,  consisting  of  eight  male  members.  The  people  in  Rupert,  were  enjoying  at  this 
time,  the  labors  of  Rev.  Increase  Graves.  Ten  days  after  the  church  was  organized, 
they  voted  to  give  Mr.  Graves  a  call  to  settle  with  them  in  the  gospel  ministry,  which 
he  accepted  and  was  ordained  on  the  12th  day  of  July  following.  Mr.  Graves  contin- 
«ed  to  labor  with  this  people  till  May,  1793,  when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request. 
From  this  time  the  church  enjoyed  but  an  occasional  supply  till  Mr.  John  B.  Preston,  a 
candidate  for  the  ministry  visited  them.  July  22,  1797,  the  church  voted  unanimonsly 
lo  give  him  a  call  to  settle  with  them.  The  call  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Preston  was 
ordained  as  their  pastor,  February  8,  1798.  Here  he  continued,  till  called  from  his 
laliors  on  earth  to  his  final  reward.  The  records  show  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
was  continued  by  supply  from  year  to  year,  till  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  David  Wilson, 
their  present  pastor.  He  commenced  his  labors  in  this  place  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1827,  and  continued  as  stated  supply,  for  five  years.  On  the  20th  April,  1882,  the 
cborch  gave  him  a  call  to  settle  with  them,  which  was  accepted,  and  he  was  installed  oo 
the  1st  of  May. 

From  its  organization  till  1790,  there  were  added  to  the  church,  18  memt)er9;  from 
1190  to  1800,  45;  from  1800  to  1810,  116;  from  1810  to  1820,  54;  from  1820  to  1880, 
49;  from  1830  to  1889,  149.  The  whole  number  which  has  been  received,  is  426. 
Ptesent  number,  150.  Sixteen  young  men  have  received  a  public  education.  Three 
•Cbers  have  completed  their  college  course,  and  three  have  commenced  studies  with  m 
▼lew  of  obtaining  a  public  education.  Ten  have  entered  the  gospel  ministry ;  one  of 
whom,  and  two  females,  have  gone  to  Asia  as  missionaries.  Population,  1,086.  There 
is  a  Baptist  church  in  this  town.    [Rev.  D.  Wilson.] 

SxrifDKmLAiTD.  There  were  two  Congregational  churches  at  one  time  in  this  town. 
The  one,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  afterwards  pastor  in  Colebrook,  Ct, 
tke  other  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Sherwin.  In  regard  to  the  first,  very  littla 
Is  Id  be  found  to  illustrate  its  history.  Dr.  Lee  was  ordain^  over  the  church  in  the 
aerth  part  of  the  town,  March  18,  1790.  How  long  he  continued  pastor  is  not  aseer^ 
tahwd  ;  bat  his  ministry  was  of  brief  duration.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Sherwin  was  ordained 
nslflr  of  the  south  church  on  the  same  day  that  Dr.  Lee  was  ordained  over  the  other. 
He  was  bom  in  Hebron,  Ct.  1736 ;  graduated  at  Yale  college.  Was  some  time  minister 
in  Ariifield,  Mass.,  and  died  at  Sunderland  in  1803.  This  church  was  gathered  February 
SBtb,  1786,  and  contained  20  members.  From  this  time  to  February  6,  1791, 19  were 
idded.  In  1812,  22  were  added,  and  8  others  in  the  years  1813-14.  From  1817  to 
I8IS9  aecording  to  the  records,  the  ordinances  were  administered  but  three  times.  And 
Mt  at  all  from  1828  to  1841,  when  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kitchel  took  the  charge  of  the 
little  flock,  as  a  stated  supply.  But  two  or  three  members  of  the  church  as  before  or- 
gpBBed,  DOW  remain.  There  is  some  religious  interest,  however,  now  reviving.  A 
iSiU  boose  of  worship  has  been  erected,  and  measures  are  in  progress  to  have  the  people 
■guliud  with  the  stated  means  of  grace.  The  cause  of  the  great  religious  declension 
vfll  be  understood,  when  it  is  said  that  there  was  an  unhappy  controversy  in  this  town, 
nspecting  a  lot  of  land  which  had  been  given  for  the  support  of  the  first  settled  minister. 
At  the  beginning,  therefore,  two  ministers  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  two  churehee 
were  proposed  to  be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  strife  now  was  to 
IM  wnieh  cherch  should  get  their  minister  settled  firatf  as  the  minister  fint  settled 
would  be  entitled  to  the  said  lot  of  land.  As  the  day  for  ordaining  the  ministers  was  the 
aae  in  bolh  eases,  it  became  a  matter  of  vexatious  litigation  to  decide  which  wae 
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Mtded  fir»t.  The  matter  was  coDtinued  id  the  coanty  court  for  a  long  time,  and  a  mat 
deal  ot  curious  testimony  was  adduced  from  the  cloclcs  and  watches  of  Sunderland, 
respecting  the  point  in  question.  At  length,  with  a  discrimination  which  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  equalled,  it  was  decided  that  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Sherwin  preceded  that  of 
Dr.  Lee,  about  tvoo  minutei.  This  settled  the  matter  in  respect  to  the  law,  bat  not  in 
respect  to  the  gospel.  The  expenses  of  the  law  suit  were  heavy,  and  the  alienation 
■nch  as  could  not  be  healed.  Some  of  the  best  men  left  the  town,  among  whom  was 
the  father  of  the  late  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Board, 
ind  the  religious  prospects  of  the  town  were  ruined.  An  awful  declension  followed, 
and  the  moral  desolation  remains  yet  to  be  repaired.    Population,  438. 

Sandoate.  The  exact  date  of  the  organization  of  this  church  is  not  known.  The 
Rey.  James  Murdock,  their  first  settled  pastor,  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Ct.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  college,  sometime  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  was 
ordained  in  January,  1782,  and  was  dismissed  in  April,  1800,  but  continued  to  supply  and 
to  act  as  moderator  of  the  church  until  1805.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  at  Crown 
Pnlnt,  N.  Y.,  in  the  86(h  year  of  his  age.  He  sustained  a  high  character  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  and  his  labors  were  much  blessed.  After  him  the  Rev.  Abisha  Colton 
•upplied  the  church  and  continued  about  ten  years.  The  next  supply  was  Mr.  Daniel 
Marsh,  two  years.  After  him,  was  a  Mr.  Dunlap,  who  continued  two  years ;  after  him. 
Rev.  Mr.  Goddard,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Rev.  Brainerd  Kent,  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock, 
and  Rev.  Eli  Meeker,  supplied  down  to  January,  1840,  when  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Kitchel 
commenced  laboring,  who  still  continues.  Owing  to  defective  records,  no  account  of 
revivals  of  religion,  or  of  additions  to  the  church,  can  be  given.  That  revivals  have 
occurred  there  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the  history  of  the  church  at  this 
time  has  little  to  give  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  past,  or  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Pbpalation,  438. 

For  the  above  facts,  and  many  of  those  that  relate  to  Sunderland,  the  compiler  is  in- 
debted to  Rev.  Mr.  Kitchel. 

Pertt.  The  Congregational  church  in  this  town  was  organized  December  23d,  1807, 
consisting  of  eight  members — four  heads  of  families  with  their  wives.  The  first  settled 
minister,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Plympton,  of  Wardsborougli,  was  ordained  December  29th, 
1818,  and  died  May  25th,  1814.  He  preached  a  few  times  previous  to  his  ordinatk», 
and  two  or  three  times  afterwards.  But  he  had  engaged  to  teach  a  school  for  the  winter, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  charge  in  the  spring.  He  died  on  the  day  on 
which  he  was  to  have  been  married,  and  was  buried  on  the  day  assigned  for  his  return 
to  Peru.  A  committee  of  the  church  were  present  at  the  funeral,  having  gone  to 
Wardsboro*  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  their  pastor  to  his  residence  among  ue  people 
of  his  charge.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  called  to  follow  his  lifeless  remains  to  tlie 
grave.  He  had  not  a  collegiate  education ;  studied  theology  with  the  Rev.  James  TafU, 
of  Wardsboro*.  The  church  remained  without  a  settled  pastor  till  1886.  Supplied 
daring  the  interval  by  missionaries  and  the  neighboring  ministers,  who  administered  the 
ordinances.  In  the  year  1825,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rawson  commenced  laboring  with  this 
church,  and  left  in  1828,  residing  a  part  of  the  time  in  town  and  the  other  part  in  Win- 
ball.  After  him.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hurd  supplied  for  three  years.  In  the  summer  of 
1884,  Rev.  Benjamin  B.  Brown  commenced  preaching  under  direction  of  the  Vermont  Do- 
mestic Missionary  Society,  and  continued  four  months.  The  present  pastor.  Rev.  Tbomu 
Baldwin,  was  settled  June  15, 1836,  having  preached  about  a  year.  Mr.  Baldwin  wis 
bom  in  Cavendish,  Yt.  Has  not  received  a  public  education.  Studied  theology  widi 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons.  The  Society  paid  Mr.  Hurd  $300,  salary.  They  have  never 
bound  themselves  to  pay  any  certain  sum  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  promised  to  give  a  eon- 
Ibrtable  support.  They  pay  about  $150  in  money,  furnish  fuel,  a  parsonage,  and  28 
acres  of  land.  There  were  revivals  during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Hurd  in  1831-2,  and  SI 
members  were  added  to  the  church.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  Mr.  Brown  being  the 
minbter,  another  revival  was  enjoyed,  and  30  or  40  united  with  the  church.  Present 
number  of  church  members,  100.    Population,  578.    [Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin.] 

WiNBALL.  Congregational  church  organized  1788,  October  21st  Rev.  Blaekleach 
Burrit  was  installed  January  2, 1793,  died  1795.  Rev.  Asael  Nott  was  ordained  pastor 
June  14th,  1837,  and  dismissed  October  14th,  1839.  Present  number  of  members,  60. 
Revivals  have  been  enjoyed  in  this  place  at  different  times— 1791, 1801, 1810, 1827, 
1886,  and  there  is  now  considerable  attention  to  religion.  The  particulars  in  the 
history  of  this  church  are  not  received  any  further  than  as  stated  above.  There  are  two 
meeting-houses  in  town,  about  a  mile  apart.  One  of  them  was  erected  in  182SB,  and  the 
other  in  1834.  Mr.  Nott  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Justin  Parsons ;  was  not  graduated 
at  any  college.    After  leaving  Winhall,  he  preached  at  HinsdillvUle,  Bennington. 
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XJC8T  or  THS  aRADVATB8y 

AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  DEGREES  AT  THE  SEVERAL  COLLEGES 

111 

HEW  ENGLAND,  NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW  JEBSET, 

FROM   1834, 

0  AT  OTHER  COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FROM  THEIR 

FOUNDATION  TO  184I,» 

KXHIBITINO 

A  COMPLETE  INDEX  TO  THE  CATALOGUES  OF  THOSE  IN8TITUTI01IB. 


Bjr  Mellen  CbamberlAlBy 

Concord,  N.  H. 

PRBSIDBHTB. 

uUd 

4    DickinsoD, 

JVteflM. 

Rev.  Charles  Nbsbit,  D.  D. 

1804 

It 

FraDklin, 

Hon.  Josi4H  Meigs,  LL.  D. 

1811 

d 

Jefferson, 

Rev.  John  Watson, 

1803 

8 

Jefferson, 

Rev.  James  Dunlap, 

1811 

14 

Univ.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,!  D.  D. 

1812 

14 

Dickinson, 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson,!  D.  D. 

1809 

A 

Union, 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

10 

Dickinson, 

Rev.  Jeremiah  At  water,  D.  D. 

1815 

1 

Franklin, 

Rev.  John  Brown,  D.  D. 

1816 

3 

Univ.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Chapman,  D.  D. 

1816 

3 

Jefferson, 

Rev.  Andrew  Wtlie,  D.  D. 

1816 

5 

Dickinson, 

Rev.  John  McKnioht^ 

1816 

6 

Univ.  N.  C. 

Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D. 

1833 

6 

Franklin, 

Rev.  Robert  Finlet,  D.  D. 

1817 

7 

Jefferson, 

Rev.  William  McMillan, 

1833 

7 

Yale, 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  LL.  D. 

8 

Middlebnry, 

Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 

18!)9 

9 

Franklin, 

Rev.  Moses  Waddel,  D.  D. 

1839 

10 

Bowdoin, 

Rev.  William  Allen,  D.  D. 

1839 

M 

Williams, 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D. 

1836 

11 

Col.  D.  C. 

Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.  D. 

M 

Dickinson, 

Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D. 

1834 

tt 

Jefferson, 

Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 

B 

New  Jersey, 

Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.  D. 

B 

H.  L.  T.  I. 

Rev.  Nathan  Kendricr,  D.  D. 

» 

Amherst, 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D. 

M 

Dickinson, 

Rev.  William  Neill,  D.  D. 

1839 

n*  Trtonnialt  of  Mraral  collecet  do  not  contain  th«  gradnating  claai  of  1841.  Tbev  will  bo  foond  la 
tK  M  follow!,  Tix.  Bow.  1840  -Bro.  1836  \  Col.  1836 ;  Dart.  1840  j  Uarr.  1840 ;  N.  J.  1840 ;  Oter.  1840 ; 
t.lB40;  W.R.I836. 

t»v.  JoMph  Caldwell,  O.  D.  wai  the  llrit  Pretident  of  the  Univenitv  of  North  Carolina.    He  waa 
mkA  b?  the  following  prmiding  PrnfeiiMri  •.— Rev   David  Kerr,  179»-6;  Rev.  Charlai  W.  Harria, 
I;  Rev.  Joeepb  Caldwell.  D.  D.  1706-7,  17tf9— 1804 ;  Rev.  Jamee  8  Oilleepie^  1797-09. 
Dr.  Dftvideon  waa  appointed  ai  President  fro  Ump9r$.    Rev.  John  MeKoight  waa  alao  appointed 
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[Not. 


Iniucttd 

into  office.  ColUgi. 

1824  Nashville, 

1824  Miami, 

1825  Rutgers, 

1827  Brown, 

1828  Dartmouth, 

1828  Col.  D.  C. 

1829  Harvard, 
1829  Franklin, 

1829  Columbia, 

1830  Dickinson, 
1830  Wesleyan, 

1830  Western  Reserve, 

1831  Univ.  N.  Y. 

1832  W.  Pa. 

1833  Waterville, 

1833  Dickinson, 

1834  Western  Reserve, 

1835  Univ.  N.  C. 
1835  Hamilton, 

1835  Oberlin, 

1836  Williams, 
1836  Waterville, 
1839  Bowdoin, 
1839  Hamilton, 

1839  Univ.  N.  Y. 

1840  Middlebury, 

1840  Rutgers, 
1838  Marietta, 

1841  Wesleyan, 


Rev.  Philip  Lindslet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Bishop,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D.  1840 

Rev.  Francis  Watlano,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Nathaiv  Lord,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quinct,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Alonzo  Chorch,  D.  D. 

William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Samuel  B.  How,  D.  D.  1832 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.  1839 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Storrs,  *   1833 

Rev.  James  M.  Matthews,  D.  D.  1839 

Rev.  David  M^Conauoht,  D.  D. 

Rev.  RuFUs  Babcock,  D.  D.  1836 

Rev.  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D. 

Rev.  George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D. 

Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joseph  Pennet,  D.  D.  1839 

Rev.  Asa  Mahan. 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  D.  D. 

Rev.  Simeon  North,  M.  A. 

Hon.  Theodore  Frelinohutsen,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Abraham  B.  Hasbrouck,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  Joel  H.  Linslet,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D. 


EXPLA^ATIOJfS. 

The  following  ii  deiigned  at  a  coatiniiation  of  the  Lkt  of  Oraduataa,  praparad  for  tha  Bafiitar,  bj  ti« 
bte  John  Faeiibr,  E«q.,  in  connection  wiih  the  compiler  of  thii  article;  and  the  whole  to  fom  a  oon- 

Elete  lilt  of  the  graduate!  of  all  the  Collegei  fn  the  United  States,  from  their  foandatioo  to  eightata 
oodred  and  forty-one.  It  hai  been  the  aim  of  the  compiler  to  make  the  Uit  complete  end  perfiMt  with 
legard  to  all  the  College*  in  tho  Union;  but  thii  hai  been  found  imponible.  Several  InatitutioDa  hava 
neither  pabliihed  Triennial*  nor  proaerTed  the  names  of  their  graduates ;  and  of  eoorae,  applieetioB  te 
each,  has  been  made  in  vahi.  This  is  especially  the  case,  with  regard  to  the  ancient  and  reapeetaU* 
Institutions  of  Vireinia  and  Maryland ;  and  for  the  above  mentioned  reasons,  the  namea  of  the  gradoaM 
at  the  Colleges  of  these  States  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  following  Index.  Manv  who  were  odacated  at 
those  Institutions,  did  not  receive  a  full  course  of  instruction,  and  that  only,  having  partiealar  refereaei 
to  their  profession.  The  records  of  William  and  Mar^  College  were  destroyed  by  fire.  80  thia  list  is 
not  complete.  Nor  is  it  In  every  respect  perfect.  With  regard  to  Washington  Uollefe,  Fa.  it  ie  ea^ 
known  that  the  persons  whose  names  are  given  in  the  Index  graduated  between  \fXI9  and  1830;  botaab* 
■equent  to  this,  the  Triennial  assigns  the  students  to  their  respective  years  of  gradaatio*.  In 
eatalof  ues  there  is  nothing  by  which  we  can  distinguish  tlioae  who  have  been  ordained  c1 
held  civil  offices: — many  have  only  the  initial  letter  of  their  Christian  names  given,  and  aoi 
that.  The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used,  vix: — Amh.  for  Amherst;  Bow.  for  Bowdoin ;  Bn. 
for  Brown  University  ;  Col.  for  Columbia  College,  formerly  called  King*s  College  }  C.  D.  C.  for  ColnsAiaa 


N.J.  for  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton;  Ober.  for  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institate,  Ohio:  Rat  tbr 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  Un.  for  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  U.  N.  C.  fer  dM 
University  of  ^orth  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. ;  U.  N.  T.  for  tlw  University  of  New  York;  Wash,  fer 
Washington  College,  Hartford,  Ct  W.  Pa.  for  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania :  Wat.  for  WaterrUli 
College,  Maine;  Wes.  for  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct;  Wms.  for  Williaraa  Collage,  Ma. 
W.  if.  for  Western  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  Ohio.  Thf  most  important  college  and  civil  Uuaa  are 
appended  to  the  names  of  graduates.  The  names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  are  priaiadia 
capitals  ;  Judges  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S.  and  Senators  In  Congress  in  small  eapitala.  Tbeaa 
who  have  boon  Governors  of  States  or  Territories  have  a  *  prefixed  to  their  namea ;  thoee  who  have  bsaa 
Judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  a  State  or  Territory,  have  a  f  prefixed,  and  membera  of  Congfaaaa|(; 
ordained  ministers  are  printed  in  italics.  Whore  a  dash  pieceues  a  name,  it  shows  that  the  iwffeoa  was 
not  a  graduate  at  the  college  named,  but  received  at  that  college  the  degree  designated.  Pioraaaora  and 
tutors  are  respectively  distinguished  by  Prof,  and  Tut.  When  the  leoond  degree  waa  eouiRttad  al  any 
other  than  the  usual  time,  the  date  is  given. 
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Abber 

:  Yak         Dnid  A. 

Abbot 


o«o^«;. 

Simnal  P.,  Mr. 


Vq.  AlftodA. 

Abbott 
Vila        Ji«iiih,Hr. 
Tab        JohoS. 


dbiaM 


Yih         Lni 

Abel 
Ober.       BdjuBin  F. 

Abematliy 
Nuh.        GLIberlT. 
Nub.        AUMH. 

Abort 
N.J.        JUDCiW. 

Acee 
Fnak.      Tnmaia  L,,  Mr. 

AcheaoD 
M  W.  Pa.  Aluuder  W.,  Hr. 
U.N.r.  J(>Mpb,Hr. 
U.N.Y.  P. 

Acker 
Ttl«        JoalH. 

Dick.        Jtnntt 

Jcf.  WilHim  A.,  Hr. 

fiber.        SunuelL. 

Jiff.  Jama 

Wank.  Juia,  Hr. 

Vnmk.  WiUiimE. 

C.  D.  C.  OwTK*  F. 

Mr,  J«^.  Hr. 

Tala  Daniel  L.,  Hr. 

Tala  EbcMier  B.,  Mr. 

Bmt.  GforxiH'. 

Ask.       £*" 


Obar.       CbariM 

Ifid.        Job. 

T«la        Joba  BL 

Bmt.        JofaaC. 

1  Amb. 

(Prof. 

Ibii         EliP. 

Otar.       A<M>a& 

Ita.        Ifal^W. 

H^k       Natbao 

tST       FrandlH. 

Adduon 

0W.Pa.Wi11i«B..Mr.,M.a 

aoJc.  wiiUMoM. 

Adkim 

9  Hari.        Eratuu 

e  Dick.       SaBoal,  Hr.,  M.  D.  Jaff  HwL 
(CoU. 
3  Dick.        John  a.,  HL.,  ProC  •>  W.  Pa. 
9  Dick.        DaTid 
9  Dick.        JehiR. 

Aikett 
B  Dart.        Charhi 
9  I>an.        JaoMi 

Ainaworlh 

0  Dan.        Frederick  S. 

Albeo 

1  Bro.  Obsiliel)  W. 

Albertaon 
T  Yale  jDieph  C 

Alden 


»  Wci 


—Robtrl,  D.  D.  I 


Alexa 
B  Dick.       Jobn  B. 
I  Dick.       Samuel,  Hr. 
Q  U.M.C.  William  J. 
5  U.  M.  a  Lawnn  H. 
7  U,  N.  C.  Ricliard  H. 

0  U.  N.  C.  Cynn  A.,  M.  D. 

1  U.  N.  C.  Nilhanael  W. 
t>  tl.  N.  C.  CharlM  E. 

i  U.  N.  C.  Elan 

G  Jeff.  Jama 
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1540  Un.  J.  Hennan 
Birdseye 

Birney 
1836  Mia.         Jamei 

Biabce 
1839  Mid  CbarloC. 


1831  Dick. 
1831  Mia. 
\9m  Mia. 


Oterrt  B..  Hr.,  Prof 
William  S.,  Mr. 
Robert  H.,  Hr.  "39. 
EbcMur 
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1839  C.  D.  C.  EdDWDd  C. 

BittneT 
1823  U.  N.  C.  G<i»s>  S.,  Mr.,  TuL,  M.  D. 

BUbj 

IBM  JeC  llcit^rt 

Black 
1800  Dirk.    —Robert,  D.  D. 


IS02  t 


tJaii 


1£»  Nasb.    —SimueJ  B.,  Mr. 
1836  Vale  John  W. 

1836  N.  J.        JohD.  Mr. 

Blackburn 
1839  Jelt.  M«wi 

Blackford 
I8U  Ditk.       Th™8a  T.,  M.  D.,  Penn. 

BlBckislon 
1814  Dick.        .SAmuel  0. 

Blnckledge 


1813  L 


-:  11,^^ 


Blftcksheir 

JBIG  Frank.      JoMph  H. 
18:^  Frank.      Thomai  E. 

Blukwell 

1838  N.  J.        CIsylod 
IS40  Na<k.         William  R. 
1811  Rut.  FrKlerickC. 

Blaikie 

1811  Amh.        Andrew 

Bkin 
■09.  '30  W.  Pa.  Mm  8. 
1B3S  Un.  Umry  R. 

IBSd  Hia.         Wi!»n 

Blaine 
IBIl  Dick.       EphraiiD  H.,  Mr,  H.  D.,  Penn 

Blair 

1787  Dick.  luiah,  Mr. 

\sn  Jeff.  Wii/iam,  Mr. 
■ug,"*)  W.Pa.  A.,M.  D. 

1831  Mid.  Cbarlei  H. 

1S3B  Jeff.  8.  B. 

1839  Va.  Aunine 
1811  We*.  JameiG. 

Blake 
1831  V.  N.  C.  Saoioel  R.,  Mr,  Tul. 
1335  Yale  Edward  9„  Mr. 

laas  Bow.         JoMtph,  Blr. 


lIBa  Harr. 
1836  Mid. 
1833  Bow. 
13.33  Amb. 


H»ri 


Horai 


r,  Mr. 
■on  G.  O. 


S)C. 


William  J. 

IH3y  Vale  Eli  W. 

1311  Wim.        Hearv  B. 

BUkely 
IBSe  AIbH.         Akram 

Slttkeman 
ISSl  Vale         Pbineai 

Elan  chard 
IS39  Wei.     —Orlando,  Mr. 

iw.        Williaoi  8. 

Blaney 

IS38  W.  Pa.     John  II. 

J.        James  W. 

Bledsoe 
IS32  Nadi.       On^r  F. 
1896  U.N.Y.  -Albart  F.,  Mr, 
TOL.  zr. 


BUM 

1836  MiU.  Calrin  P.,  Mr. 

GJ7  Amh.         Edwin  E. 
BlockBon 
V  Pa.    JobDB. 

Blodget 
pff.         William  H.,  Mr. '77. 
Linh.        Edward  P. 

Blood 

1838  Wei.         Loranio  W.,  Hr. 
larv.        UeojamiaF. 
filoant 
1840  Mi.i,  Jobn  R. 


isai  u.  ."^  i;  lii^jij.inii 
Blvthe 

181!  Diek.        Calm,  I 

Board  man 

1839  Yale  William 

Babbitt 

"9  U,  N.  C.  JohB 

Bockee 

>  Ud.  Jacob 

Bocock 

S  Amh. 


r. -SI. 


inH, 


1836  >a-li.        rb,irl«E. 

4.  J.        William  S.,  Mr. 

1833  W.  Pa,     T.  «„  Mr. 
-    W.  Pa.    Jowf,  Mr. 

1823  Dick.       J™  C,  Mr. 
Boies 

1839  Un.  David  A. 

Bond 
-.  U.N.C.  Thomaf 

1834  C.N.C.  William  P.,  Mr. '39,  IVil. 
—    Imh.         WiUiaatB. 


40  Wail 
40  ilarv 


H«nri 


Ephraim  W. 
1837  W.  Pa.      Wmiam 

Bonnell 

1836  W.  Pa.     W.  W.,  Hr. 

—  W.  Pa.    JohnM. 

Bonner 


;jF. 


BoDSall 

837  N.  J.         Jets 

Bookatavi 

i377  Rui.         Jno 


IS3G  Un. 


Ljman  E 


18U  U.  N.  C,   WiUiam  A. 

Boott 

Harv.        Kirk 
Booth 
IS34  V.  N.  C.  Robert  H. 
1838  U.N.C.  Edwin  G. 
1S40  Yale         Hem? 
1841  Yak)        SbennMl  H. 
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1B4I  We>.       BiilejE. 

Borden 
1B30  Frank.      JatMiU.,Ur. 
t840  Fnnk.  i  A. 

Borrow! 
IGSfi  C.  D.  C.  Jonph 

Bosler 
1841  Nub.      Charlei 

Boitick 
1836  Muh.       Richard  W.  H. 

Boteler 
I83SN.J.        Aleundgr  R.,  Hr. 

BoUrord 
1839  Ober.       Oira  D. 

Boulwue 
181G  C.  D.  C.  JokB 

Boaner 
1B40  Frank.     B. 

Boutweil 
IS36  Dan.        Ume, 

Bouvard 

I8U  JriT.  William  C. 

Bowditch 

KiaiSin         William  L 

Bowdoin 
1831  C.D.C,  George  H.  J. 

---    ■  -"liriSgaG. 


1840  Ami 


Bow 
18S6  Jeff.  H.  F. 

183G  Mid.        ChnileiE. 

Bow  land 

1816  JcfT.         RoUnO. 

Bowman 
18tt  U.  N.  C.  Jama 
W.-SOW-Pa,  J.  L.,Mr. 
TO,  "30  W.  Pa,  W.R.,  Wr, 

1837  Dick.       Tbomai,  Hr. 
IS3T  Bow.        NalhanJel 

1838  Harr.       Charles  U. 
HMDarL       SelirynB. 

BojC« 
riBT  Kck.       JMn 
UN  Mia.         William  H. 
laSS  W.  Pa.    Akxaoder  S.,  Mr. 

Bojd 
1788  Dick.  John 
1790  Di<*. 
17»9  Dick. 
1803  Dick. 
1808  Dick. 
IBM  Dick. 

1817  Jeff. 
18CT  Jeff. 
ISt9  Jeff. 
1831  Jeff. 
1836  Jeff 


Alaamder,  Mr. 
AtaartdeTj  Mr. 


Brnkkeid,  Mr.  '3fi. 
Himltr  H.,  Mr.  "36. 
P.O. 
Jobn  N. 


1838  His.         JMcpb  Y. 

1840  Jeff.         Samuat  F. 

Bojfer 

DOBJelT.         Suph«,,Vb.'\i. 

Bo  vera 
1S41  Jeff.         John  K. 


Bojlan 

3  U.  N.  C.  AleiaiKlar  U.,  Mr. 
fiU.  N.C.  William  P. 

Bovle 
9  N.  J.        T.  Tillbrd 
BoylatoQ 

5  Ilsrv,        WardN.,Mr.,M.D. 

Boynton 

4  Hid.  Locieo  C. 

6  Mid.  JakB 

6  Hid.         Naltaan  S. 

9  Wmi.   — Chaclei  B.,  Ur. 

Bfftbrook 
b  C.  D.  C.  Beqjamio  V. 


Bradbury 
4  Wai.        Charlet  W.,  Hi. 
7  Bow.         Ammi  K.,  Hr. 

Brtcken 

3  Jeff.         Rni 


Ncwl 


7  C.  D.  C.  S.  Slandiih,  Hr. 

7  Bow.     —AUa,  LL.D.,  Hr.  ud  Tdl, 

0  Un.  JahD  (1.  (Harr.  178G. 

Bradlev 

4W.  Pa.      H'.,Hr. 

t,  Hid.  Hilwp 

a  Rui.         John  P.,  Mr. 

7  Un.  Chester 

.-Jl  Dart.  CvnnP. 
IB3S  Frank.      J. 

1  Mari.        GeoFEeB. 

Bradner 

D  N.  J.         Ira  S. 

Bradabaw 

5  Ham.        Robert 
T  Naih.        Edward 
9  Mid.         John 
Bradv 
1798  Dick.       jMrpli.  Hr. 
),'30W.r.i.  Johns. 

1841  \^'e9.       fdmuiiil  E.  E. 
Brsffff 

18^4  U.N,*;.  Joiio.Wr.ia. 
1898  Amh.        Jeue  K. 

Braken 

1B41  Jfir.         TliomSfA. 

Brake  nridge 
1792  Dick.       John 
1809  Dick.        Aluander,  Hr. 
1816  Dick.        Jama  O.,  Hr. 

Branch 
180t  UJI.C.  ■•JeBH.  Sen.  In  Csng,  St.  <i 


1837  N.J ^- 

1838  >.  i.        Laurencs  O.  B. 
1841  U.L.T.L  WUIiam 

Tlrander 
Wash.       HetHpQ. 

Brandon 
Dick.       Amialrong 

1835  U-N.Y  —Aiulrivi,  D.  D. 
Braaham 

1836  ^Dk,      WatttrJL 


^••J- 
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Bnntlf 

I  Bni.       —WilSttm  T.,  D.  D. 

Bra;  ton 

6  Ud.  Edwud  B. 

B  ready 
9  Dick,       UmtaH-iMr. 

Breek 
a  Dan.         Wllliaoi 

Breden 
5  Dick.        WaUtr 

7  Dick.         WiaiBM 

Bretrer 

S  C.  D.  C.  Jnfan 


5  Un. 


TboBU  H.,  Hr.,  H.  D. 
b  Hir*.        Edward 
S  Hinr.        Dsriui  B. 

8  Wa.         HamiJloD 

BrewBter 

9  Win.      John  M. 

Brice 

8  Jeff.  Waller 

Brickett 

0  Dan.         Henry 

Bridire 

G  Wnu.   — Ateiaodir,  H.  D. 
8  I'd.    ^       Cl,«la 

Bridge  rs 

1  U.  N.C.  Rol«nR. 

4Ii;<-k.       Rot«n,Hr.,BL  IX,reiu. 


9  Dick.         Jonfa 

1  C.  D.C.  WillwmJ.T. 

4  Mid.      —Ebeneier  N.,  Hr. 

A  Harv.       Jnhn  A.,  Mr.,  H.  D. 

5  Yale         JamaC. 

a  Harr.       WiJIian  A. 
9  Wau         Andrew  C. 

Brigfaain 

I  Mia.  Hami*H.,Hr. 


Brigbt 
9  His.         Johnnn  C. 
9  Naih.       John  H. 

Brinckcrhaff 


Frank.      Wallers 

Briated 


BrocUeabT 

5  Ytl*        Jolui,llr.,1 

BiodfaMd 


1808  U.  N.  C.  Jot 


Brodnu 

Ml  V.  N.  c 

JohnW. 

Bronson 

SW  Yale 

Wiillnni  A. 

Brooke 

SI5  Dick. 

Fnneit 

831  C.  D.  C 

Halihew  W. 

841  Dick. 

Beojanin  r. 

Brookes 

319  V.  N.  C 

ham  L..  Mr. 

Brooks 

839  Harr. 

EboD  a.,  Mr. 

837  Amh. 

Sidnr 

S3T  Amh. 

£$zi:- 

338  lid. 

839  Yale 

Daniel 

839  W.  Pa. 

Ed.«td  K 

840  N.J. 

J.  B.  O. 

840  N.J. 

W.Chancey 

841  Amh. 

Sy<ta« 

BroM 

338  WiM. 

Willian.  Ur. 

1790  Dick. 

Jamea.  Hr. 

3M  Jer. 

sa«i 

Broim 

TB9  Dick. 

Samuet 

■m  Dick. 

Willian 

■m  Dick. 

ifflHA«i,D.D.,N.J.fcWi*. 

TO  U.  N.  C 

Tbom«.,Mr.     [PrM.Jaff.CalL 

iDV.,Hr.MHMk.'n. 


i  Jefl.  Riclianl.  Mr.  19. 

5  Jeff.  AUxandtr  B. 

6  Na>h.    —Dmcan.  D.  D. 

G  C.  D.  C.  Tbomai  B.,  U.  D..  Mr. 
3  Dick.        MadiiDD 

8  Nadi.        Jaii>e«  P. 

9  U.N.  C.  John  P. 

0  Jeff.     —Job),  D.  D.  Edi» 


C.  D.C 

William  V. 

H.,  H.  D 

Ifr. 

Na^. 

Jobn  P. W 

Dart. 

LiDiley  K. 

Uia. 

Jeff. 

JmuiC. 

C.  D.C 

Freatnan  Q 

,Hr. 

W>L 

Hf nrj  P. 

Yale 

Oaor«*H. 

Dan. 
Dart. 

iTs-"- 

Hr. 

Uu. 

Robeit 

Uo. 

— Peier  A.,  Hr.,  LLm  D. 


William  C.  B. 


Willi 


a  J. 


Damd 

a  Dart        Clark  8. 

i  Jeff.         H. M. 

a  WaL  -JohD  N. 

)  Dan.        AbDcr  H.,  Tut. 

9  u.N.  c.  w.  r 

S  Frank.      " 
IDut. 


)  Ud. 


CyruiS. 
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1340  Mi*. 

Hilehell  H. 

IB40  Wuh. 

Kdmuad  K 

JBIO  Wm». 

Jsmei  W. 

1841  Ysh 

Joseph 
D.niel  T. 

1841  V.  N.  Y 

Browneil 

leSB  Un. 

ThoaiM  8. 

tHI  Wuh. 

Henry  H. 

BroTnlee 

1839  Jeff. 

Alfliuder  V, 

1S40  Pnnlt. 

J. 

BrownsoD 

1836  W.  Pb. 

JamnJ. 

Brubafaer 

1840  Uari. 

Georre 

Brace 

I8U  Jeff, 

lUtfrt,  Mr. 

1886  V.  fl.  C 

J.m»C. 

IB36  W.  P.. 

AnJrtK 

1840  Waib. 

0  Vila         John 
Brvui 

SU.  N,  C.BJobiiH..Mr. -50. 


16  A»h.        Jamei  C. 

7  Aoib.    —Wi/liamE.,tii. 

0  Uarr.        Henry 

7  Dick.        Jblbi 
IS  Dick.        Sarnael 
!8  Uck.        KobtH,  Mt. 

Bucfaanan 
«  Dick, 
a  Dick. 
0  Dick. 
S  Dick. 


S  Dick.  - 
B  Uick. 
9  Dick. 


]8t9  C,  D.  C.  TboDist 
1S35  Jeff,  Juniei  W, 

1837  Jeff  T.  T. 

Buck 
1S3G  Y*k        Edward,  Mr. 


Ororgi,  Mr. 
IIJiHM,  Sen.  M  Cou,,  Hiniiter 

Gtorei  [lo  Riusi*- 

Georn  W..  Mr. 
tJohn,  LL.  D. 

Edaant  ¥.,  Ur. 

Andrew  B. 


W<B.    — H.  H.,  Mr.,  A.  B.  al  Wwh. 

Backlev 
Mia.         D.  W. 
Wm.        Bunual  B.,  Mr. 


Buckminster 

Harv,        WillmiDj 

Buel 


Bugbee 

9   I'JI  (i™rg8 

JJugliardl 

9  t'ji.  1-oK.T  n. 

Bui  finch 

5  C,  D.  C.  JobnA.,  M.D. 
S  C.  D.  <:.  Siepbeu  O. 

Bulkier 

B  Un  Frencii 
9  Yale      -Slurgn.  M  D. 

9  U.  fi.  y,  ChariM  H,  A. 

I  Wmt,  Joba  W. 

Bull 

B  Dick,  Liri 

9  Dick.  Thomat  K. 

9  V.  N,  Y,  Richard  H. 


Willi 


H. 


Bullard 

Uid.  Ward,  Mr, 

tlin.         Ebeaeier  W. 

Bullion 
-J.  J.     —/•««■,  D.  D. 

Bullions 

"itulloch'"' 


BuDlon 

0  D^rl.        ti>'lvBaui 

Bunting 

1  Wtfs.     -Xft«,  U,  D. 

B urban k 
5  Wat.        Mfxea 
;  Den.         Porter  S, 
7  C.  D,  C.  John  F. 
OC.  D.C.  1.  F.,Mr. 

Burckle 

3  N.  J,         Maouel 

Buree 

5   UnrL         JI^»jon»n 

Iturges 
1  Bro.  Wallet  S. 

i  Mid.     —1 

BuTgwio 
3  U.  N.  C.  Huell  W. 
Bnrke 

3  Dan.        Abel  B. 
3  Un.  Ahraham  C. 

9  Wei,         George  W. 

Bumam 
i  Yale        Cunit  F. 


«■] 

Burnet 

JcC  William.  Mr.,  Pro.  Miri. 

Mia.  Jacob 

Burn  ham 

Dan.       Charln,  Mr. 
Burns  ide 

Dick.       Jimei,  Mr- 
Burr 

Wo.        Willii  8. 
Jo»eph  F. 
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Ua. 


W[ll 


mU. 


y>i< 

Yaki  Enoch  F. 

Yale  ZalouiD  8. 

Obrr.  WillBrd 

Burrow 

Had).  Napoleon  B. 

Nuh.  Junes  R. 


Burt 


Ua. 


Addiu 


inV.R 

N.J.         NalhanielH. 
Wms.      Jninei  H. 
Burton 

U.N.C.  Francis  N.  W  ,  Mr, 
Wn.        William  M.,  Hr. 
Yala      — A^on,  Mr. 
Naih.        Hardv  H. 
Hid.  Eliai  ft. 

N.J.         JohiiW. 
Dn.  Theodare  U. 

II.N.C.  Robert 

Barwell 
JtS.         Naitiauiel 

Buabee 

U.  H.  C.  Penia  H. 

Buab 
Jeir.         Lewii  P.,  Mr.  •%,  H.  D, 
Wmi.       Josrph  U. 
N.  J.        George  C 

BuabSeld 
W.  Pa.     JtAu  M. 

Bushneli 

Jeff.  Wtlli,  Hr.  '^. 

Hid      —Jaltdiah,  Mr,  and  al  Wnu. 
Yale         Nebeoiiah 
Yala        Jackiou  J. 
BuMell 

Wo.         William  II. 

Batter 

Dick.  -James  S.,  R  A. 
Yala  Daniel 

Dan.         Horatio 
HM.  J>n«s  D,,  Mr.  Till. 

Wni.  — Daniel  8..  M.  D. 
Bow.        John  J.,  Mr. 
Wal.         Benjamin  F. 
Yale  Richard  E.,  Mr. 

Dick.       Wiiriam  H. 
Mia.  Jncob 

Dick.        Georga  G. 

BuU 
Frank.      Edmund  W. 

Butterfield 
Dart.        William 
Owt       Ralph 


Butters 

1837  IHn.       Charki  H. 

Button 

1339  Yalo         Philander 

Buxton 
•  ^i.^^  — j„n;(B.,  Mr. 
3  U,  ,N  c.  Ji,..;, 

Byjng-ion 
i  Wnis,  — Harsiio,  Mr. 

Bynum 
)  U.  N.  C.  JohD  G.,  Hr. 
Byrd 
IB!7  U.  N.  C.    TtutmpHm,  Mr.  "31,  Tnl. 
Byrce 
eB.  Julia  8.,  Hr.  '3^. 

Cabot 

1835  Harv,        George,  Mr. 

1836  Hatv.       Samuel,  Mr. 
Harv.      Jamoi  E. 

Cady 
Mid.  Cfl/rrin  fl. 

Wmi.       Daniel  K.,  Hr. 

Csee 

iS40Na>h.       RofiuK. 

Gaboon  e 
IS23  Dick.        WiOiam,  Mr. 

Cake 

1340  N.  J.         Jamei  H. 

C(.td«tll 
1799  U.N.C. -JowpA,  Mr.  and  at  N.J. '91.  D. 

ISID  U.N.C.- 

1810  U.N.C.-  ,      . 

ISm  U.  N.  C.   David  Y. 

IB2G  Frank.      Robert 

IBI7  Mia.  John  W.,  Mr.  94. 

Kffl  Mia.  Robert  C,  Mr.  '37. 

832  C.  D.  C.  Eliaa  B. 

l833  Jeff.  Ballan,Hr.,'37. 

835  Mia.  William  B. 
I83G  W.  Pa.  Alfred,  Mr. 
.837  Amh.        David 

839  Wat.  Samuel  L. 
1810  V.  N.  C.  Joal  R. 

-■■  'LN-O.  ArcliibaldH. 
Calboon 

789  Dick.       Jamei,  Hr. 
Calhoun 

Frank.      John  A. 
1639  Jeff.  Adir-v 

341  Hia.  P.  B. 

Calkins 

J.  I'-redcrIck 
Cnliehan 
831  W  Pa.     SmiiuelD. 

CaUeban 
IBl]  Pr.-Liik.       IJavid 

CdlHtidcr 
1792  liirk        llclH^ri  Mr. 

CamLTon 
I30G  U.  N.  C.  fJohD  A.,  Mr. 
IS36  Jeff.  Jams 

1839  N.J.         William 
IS40  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 

CaiDpbel 
I83G  Jeff      — H..Hr.,  H.D. 

CuDpbell 
3  U.  N.  C.  Robert 
'X  W.Pa.Fruicil,Mr. 
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9  Dick.       Henry  M..  Mr. 

1  rrank.  — I)unc>iua.,Alr..A.B.aiU.N.C. 

"   ■  -  Altiajidtr,Mr.'21.  [1607. 


J*ff. 

Richard 

Jpff. 

Jamti.  Mr.  -30 

Dick. 

John  W.,  Mr. 

Frank. 

Jdhn  A. 

Frank. 

John  A. 

Dirk. 

JamM  M..  Mr 

Uick. 

wmi,«  11..  ft 

Fruk. 

—Edward,  Mr. 

N.J. 

JcAoB.'Mr. 

6  N.  J.     —Jolm  N..  D.  D. 


AleuDderS. 
Theodura 
JohnM. 
Arcblbald  B. 


Canfield 

15  N.J.        Orel  K.,  Mr. 

16  WnB.        Philo 

8  W.  R.       ahtrvaa  B.,  Ur. 

Cannon 

II  V.  N.  C.  Henry  I. 

II  JeO;  Mm,  Ur. 

n  Ur.  Benjamin 

a  Kut  Htnr;  R. 

.0  Jeff         Joha 
Capen 


7  Yale  WiltiamG. 

Carcaud 

5  Dirk.        Wlllmm 

t  Uia.  Freeman  G.,  Mr. -TT. 

7  Amh.        Augatlia 

Carlisle 

I  loS.  William 

Carlton 
A  Mid.  /fimM,  Mr. 

Games 
0  Frauk.       Wmiam  Vf. 

CBTOihera 
4  Dick.       Jnho,  H.  D.,  Peno. 
9  Dick.       Tbomai  A. 

Carpenter 

a  Va.  William  H. 

9  Dvl.        Philander  L 
9  Amh.       Cbewer  W. 
Carper 

8  N.J.        JanwfS. 

Carr 

6  Horr.      Jofan 

8  Un.  Charlei  C. 

Samuel  D. 


1  Dick. 

Carrell 
5  Va.  Bei|)an 
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JOHN  COLLINS. 

[GoTeroor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1786  to  1789.] 

Thk  history  of  any  one  of  the  New  England  colonies  at  the  opeDiog  of  the  Refola- 
tion,  is  in  substance  the  history  of  alJ.  Among  the  people  there  was  every  wbert 
diffused  a  spirit  of  freedom,  breathing  uncompromising  lesistance  to  oppreaaion.  As 
early  ss  the  29lh  May,  1774,  when  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill  first 
reached  the  settlements  in  Rhode  Island,  a  few  resolute  citizens,  among  whom  wu 
John  Collins,  met  in  caucus  at  Newport,  and  agreed  upon  a  handbill,  which  was  pub- 
lished tiie  day  following,  with  the  sounding  caption,  '*  Join  or  Die !"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  to  consider  Uie  outrage  as  diiected  equally  against  themseWes,  aad  cloainf 
with  this  stirring  appeal : — **  The  senerals  of  despotism  are  now  drawing  the  lines  <u 
eircumvallation  around  our  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  nothing  but  unity,  reaolution,  and 
perseverance,  can  save  ourselves  and  our  posterity  from  what  is  worse  than  death- 
slavery  !"  On  the  13th  June,  the  general  assembly  met  at  Newport,  and  passed  strong 
sesolutions  embodying  the  above  sentiments.  Immediately  a(\er  receiving  the  news  ot 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  citizens  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  Rhode  Island  orgmniied 
committees  of  inspection,  for  the  public  safety.  Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  chairroao 
of  the  committee  at  Newport,  He  entered  with  a  hearty  zeal  into  all  the  measoret 
deemed  necesaary  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  colony,  and  to  defeat  the 
covert  designs  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  this  capacity,  which  was  a  most  arduous  and  trying 
one,  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to  secure  the  lasting  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  He  was  one  of  the  a.«sictants,  chosen  in  1775,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  civil  power  of  the  royalist  gofemor 
Wanton,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  act  in  his  stead.  Throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Collins  was  actively  engaged  among  those  patriolie 
citizens  whose  names  adorn  the  revolutionary  history  of  Rhode  Island. 

In  1786,  Mr.  Collins  was  elected  governor  of  the  State,  and  was  continued  in  office 
by  successive  re-elections  until  1789,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  altogether.  He 
spent  the  remainder  of  hi^  days  in  unobtrusive  retirement  at  Newport,  where  he  died 
in  March,  1795,  at  the  age  of  78.  He  left  children,  and  one  of  his  daughter!  married 
Dr.  John  Warren,  of  Boston. 

NICHOLAS  COOKE. 
[Governor  ef  Rhode  Iskod  from  1775  to  1778.] 

Nicholas  CooKE,of  Providence,  was  one  of  those  active  and  energetic  spirita,  whoit 
powers  are  called  into  exercise  bv  the  stirring  events  of  a  revolution.  Notbinff  is  known 
to  the  writer  resjpecting  his  early  history,  or  o(  his  public  career  prior  to  December, 
1774,  when  we  find  him  acting  as  one  of  the  committee  of  inspection  for  the  town  of 
Providence,  a  body  invested  with  very  general  powers  as  a  committee  of  safety,  well 
known  wherever  organized  for  its  efficient  work  in  tire  cause  of  the  Revolution. 

On  the  opening  of  the  general  assembly  at  Newport,  in  Mav,  1775,  governor  Wanton, 
in  a  message,  excused  himself  from  the  customary  personal  attendance,  at  the  same 
time  communicating  the  obnoxious  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  warning- 
the  assembly  against  revolutionary  attempts  to  separate  from  the  parent  state.  **  Oncei 
separated,"  said  he,  in  all  simplicity,  "  where  shall  we  find  another  Britain  to  supply^ 
our  loss.''*  He  urgently  besought  them  not  to  involve  themselves  in  a  minons  debMi 
in  a  fruitless  struggle  against  the  crown,  appealed  to  them,  by  their  love  of  their  chaite^M 
and  its  high  privileges,  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

A  submissive  temper  of  this  sort,  but  ill  accorded  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Rhod^H 
Islanders ;  and  accordingly  the  general  assembly,  reflecting  the  popular  will,  on  tb^0 
20th  of  Mav,  passed  an  act  suspending  the  authority  of  the  governor,  and  declaring  ak.  "3 
Ills  acts  null  and  void  ;  they  empowered  the  secretary  of  state  to  sign  all  warrants  an^*' 
oommiaMonB  >  and  requested  the  deputy-governor  to  assume  the  general  aiiminiatnititii** 
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of  afiain,  uid  to  f ammon  together  the  aafembljr  whenever  any  emergency  rendered  it 


Nicholas  Cooke  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of  deputy-governor  at  the  beginning  of 
May  ;  and  we  find  him  active  in  this  station,  and  as  chairman  on  almost  all  occasions  of 
pablic  assemblies  of  the  citiiens  of  Providence,  during  this  most  exciting  period  of  the 
Revolution.  As  soon  as  a  new  choice  could  be  made,  which  was  at  the  next  temi- 
ionual  meeting  of  tlie  general  assembly,  Mr.  Cooke  was  chosen  jrovernor,  aini  was 
centinued  in  office  until  1778,  when  he  was  sncceeded  fay  governor  William  Gceeoe. 

£DWARD  CRANFIELD. 

[Osvoroor  ofNeir  Hmnpihire, from  1689 «o  1685] 

Edward  Crakfield  owed  his  appointment  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  a  mercenary  arrangement  with  Maion,  the  great  proprietor  of  the  province; 
and  his  administration,  like  those  of  many  other  roval  governors,  was  signalized  by 
misrule  and  oppression.     Mason  had  failed  to  realize  his  hopes  of  a  fortune  under  prior 

Svemors,  and  on  returning  to  England  in  1681,  he  made  it  his  business  to  obtain  from 
i  Ktnji;  an  appointment  favorable  to  his  views.  To  pave  the  way,  he  enrolled  in  the 
court  of  chancery  a  deed,  surrendering  one  fifth  of  all  the  quitrents  of  the  province, 
which,  with  the  fines  and  forfeitures  that  had  accrued  to  the  crown,  or  might  liereailer 
wise,  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  governor.  But  Cranfield  looked  upon 
this  even,  as  too  precarious  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  and  Mason  was  at  last 
induced  to  give  him  a  mortgage  of  the  whole  province  for  twenty-one  years,  as  security 
for  the  advance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  tor  seven  years.  Thus 
encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortunes,  Cranfield  reliiKjuiahed  a  post  of 
some  importance  which  he  held  at  home,  and  prepared  for  his  new  enterprise. 

Governor  Cranfield*s  commiision  bore  date  on  the  9th  May,  16d2,  and  contained  a 
grant  of  powers  hitherto  unprecedented  in  New  England.  He  was  empowered  to  call, 
adjourn,  prorogue  and  dissolve  general-  courts ;  to  have  a  negative  voice  in  all  acts  of 
government ;  to  suspend  any  of  the  council  whenever  he  snould  see  just  cause,  (and 
wl persons  thus  suspended  kere  declared  ineligible  to  the  assembly);  to  erect  courts, 
mna  appoint  a  deputy-governor,  judges,  and  their  of!icers,  by  his  sole  authority,  and  to 
ciecute  the  powers  of  vice-admiral.  Cranfield  arrived  and  published  his  commission 
■I  Portsmouth  on  the  4th  of  October.  Within  six  days  following^,  he  suspended 
Waldron  and  Martyn,  two  of  the  counsellors  named  in  his  commission ;  afterwards, 
however,  restoring  them,  when  he  had  a  purpose  to  gain  with  the  assembly.  His  first 
iMembly  met  in  November,  1682,  when  tne  laws  of  the  province  underwent  a  revision. 
la  January  following,  the  assembly  disagreeing  with  the  governor  on  a  revenue  bill, 
be  promptly  dissolved  them ;  and  upon  a  flimsy  pretext,  removed  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  in  order  to  place  a  more  willing  instrument  in  control  of  the  military  power 
of  the  province.  The  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  a  thing  before  unknown,  greatly 
aggravated  the  popular  discontent,  and  some  rash  persons  at  Exeter  and  Hampton, 
headed  by  Edward  Gove,  a  member  of  the  dissolved  assembly,  declared  by  sound  of 
tmmpet,  open  resistance,  in  the  name  of  '*  liberty  and  reformatioii."  The  people  had 
net  at  Hampton,  elected  a  new  town  clerk,  and  secured  their  records.  Gove  went 
from  town  to  town,  proclaiming  what  had  been  done  at  Hampton,  carrying  his  arms, 
4enonncing  the  governor  as  a  traitor,  declaring  that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  arms 
until  matters  were  set  right,  and  endeavoring  to  excite  among  the  principal  men  of  the 

Cvifiee  a  onion  to  overturn  the  government  of  Cranfield.  His  rash  movements, 
rever,  were  disapproved,  and  he  was  informed  a^nst.  He  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  eompany  in  arms,  but  finally  surrendered.  His  followers  were  pardoned  and  set 
at  libertv,  while  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  imprisorted  for  three  years  in  the  Tower 
of  London.     He  was  at  length  pardoned,  and  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 

In  Februarv,  1683,  Cranfiela  issued  an  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
ealling  upon  them  to  take  out  leases  from  Mason,  within  one  month,  on  pain  of  for- 
Ibtting  their  rights  as  settlers  under  his  grants.  Mason,  strong  in  his  interest  with  the 
governor,  now  threatened  to  seize  the  principal  estates,  beggar  their  owners,  and  pro- 
take  them  to  rebellion,  by  bringing  a  frigate  into  the  harbor,  and  procuring  soldiers  to 
be  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  But  these  threats,  instead  of  intimidating  the 
people,  served  to  unite  them  more  firmly  in  their  determination  not  to  submit.  The 
ezeiteiDent  became  general.  Cranfield  now  suspended  three  of  the  counsellors,  and 
the  death  of  two  others,  enabled  him  to  mould  that  body  to  his  will.  He  filled  the 
vaeanctes  with  the  creatures  of  Mason.  The  judicial  courts  were  also  filled  with 
efteers  proper  for  the  intended  business.  Barefoote,  the  deputy,  was  judge;  Mason 
was  chancellor ;  Chamberlayne,  clerk  and  prothonotary  ;  Randolph,  attorney-general, 
and  Sherlock,  provost  marshal  and  sheriff.  Some  disafiected  persons,  and  otiiers  who 
Wd  been  influenced  by  threats  or  promises,  took  leases  from  Mason,  and  these  served 
Sir  nnder-shenfls,  jurors,  witnesses,  Ac.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  grand 
of  deapoiling  th«  people,  for  the  afgiandiiement  S[  Cranfield  mod  Maao«,  svae 
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pat  in  operation.  Suits  were  commenced  by  Mason.  The  juries  nerer  hesitated  in 
their  Yerdicts.  From  seren  to  twelve  causes  were  dispatched  in  a  day,  and  costs  were 
multiplied  in  each  case  from  five  to  twenty  pounds.  Executions  were  issued ;  of 
which,  however,  only  two  or  three  were  levied,  and  Mason  could  neitlier  keep  pos- 
session of  the  premises,  nor  dispose  of  them  by  sale,  so  that  the  owners  still  continued 
to  enjoy  them. 

Cranfield  and  his  council  next  assumed  the  entire  legrislative  power.  They  prohibited 
Tessels  from  Massachusetts  to  enter  the  poit ;  fixed  the  dimensions  of  lumber ;  altered 
the  value  of  silver  money,  and  ordered  dollars  to  be  received  at  six  shillings  each, 
though  many  of  them  were  at  that  time  deficient  in  weight.  Various  other  burthen- 
some  regulations  were  adopted,  until  the  public  grievances  becoming  insupportable,  the 
people  determined  on  an  appeal  to  the  King.  Nathaniel  Weare,  an  intelligent  and 
wealthy  citizen  of  Hampton,  was  selected  as  the  agent  of  the  people,  and  went  pri- 
vately to  Boston,  firom  whence  he  sailed  for  England.  Cranfield,  hearing  of  the  move- 
ment against  him,  resorted  to  violent  measures  to  defeat  the  object.  Major  Vaughan, 
who  was  engaged  in  procuring  depositions  to  forward  to  Weare,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  the  governor,  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  nine  months.  Various 
expedients  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  subdue  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  assembly. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  governor  undertook  to  control  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs  of  the 
province. 

During  this  period  of  political  ferment,  it  happened  that  the  Rev.  Joshua  Moodey, 
first  minister  of  Portsmouth,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  piety,  and  pastoral  fidelity, 
ascertained  the  fact  that  a  member  of  his  church  had  been  guilty  of  perjury  in  some 
transaction  at  the  custom  house.  The  offending  member  had  purchased  his  peace  with 
the  civil  authority,  and  Cranfield  forbade  the  interference  of  the  church  in  the  affair. 
Moodey,  however,  owing  allegiance  to  a  higher  power  than  that  of  the  governor,  wsf 
not  to  be  intimidated.  Under  a  full  sense  of  his  own  peculiar  duty,  as  a  minister  of 
God,  he  resolutely  persevered  in  the  work  of  discipline,  until  he  brought  the  offender 
to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  crime.    Cranfield  sought  revenge,  and  for  this  par- 

Eise,  determined  to  subject  the  inflexible  pastor  to  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  uniformity, 
e  accordingly  issued  an  order  in  council,  reouiring  all  ministers  to  administer  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  notified  Moodey,  in 
writing,  that  himself,  with  Mason  and  Hinckes,  intended  to  paitake  of  the  Lord's 
•upper  the  next  Sunday,  requiring  him  to  t>e  present  to  administer  it  to  them  according 
to  tne  liturgy.  Moodey  peremptorily  refused,  was  prosecuted,  fined,  and  sentenced  to 
■ix  months  imprisonment,  and  was  actually  confined  for  thirteen  weeks  before  he  was 
released. 

Cranfield  next  undertook  the  bold  measure  of  taxing  the  people  without  the  assent 
of  the  assembly.  Tax-bills  were  plsced  in  the  hands  of  constables  for  collection,  but 
they  soon  returned  them,  informing  the  governor  that  the  people  were  so  averse  to  the 
proceeding,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  the  money.  The  provost  marshal  was 
then  ordered  to  do  it,  with  the  assistance  of  his  deputies  and  constables.  The  people 
still  refusing,  their  cattle  and  goods  were  taken  and  sold  at  auction.  Those  who  would 
neither  pay  nor  discover  their  goods,  to  the  officers,  were  imprisoned,  and  some  of  the 
constables  who  refused  to  assist,  shared  the  same  fkie.  The  more  considerate  of  the 
people  were  disposed  to  bear  these  grievances,  until  they  could  learn  the  issue  of  their 
appeal  to  the  King ;  but  among  the  people  generally,  the  love  of  liberty  was  a  ruling 
passion,  and  many  declared  that  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives,  than  sufler 
illegal  distraints.  Associations  were  formed  for  mutual  support.  At  Exeter,  the  sheriff 
was  resisted  and  driven  off  with  clubs;  the  women  having  prepared  hot  spits  and 
scalding  water  to  assist  in  the  opposition.  At  Hampton,  he  was  beaten,  and  his  sword 
taken  from  him ;  he  was  then  seated  on  a  horse,  and  conveyed  out  of  the  province  to 
Salisbury,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  his  feet  tied  under  the  horse's  belly.  The 
magistrates  undertook  to  commit  some  of  the  rioters,  but  without  success.  The  troop 
of^horse  under  the  command  of  Mason,  was  then  ordered  out,  to  assist  in  suppressing 
these  disorders ;  but  when  the  day  came,  not  a  solitary  trooper  appeared.  Cranfield 
thus  finding  his  efforts  inefl[ectual,*and  his  authority  rendered  contemptible,  was  oblige!^— 
to  desist.  In  the  mesn  time,  Weare  had  preferred  his  charges  in  benalf  of  the  peopl 
against  Cranfield,  to  the  King  in  council.  Upon  the  complaint,  a  hearing  was 
before  the  lords  of  trade  on  the  10th  March,  1665,  and  their  report,  on  three  articles 
tlie  complaint,  was,  **  that  Cranfield  had  not  pursued  his  instructions  with  regard 
Mason's  controversy ;  but  instead  thereof,  had  caused  courts  to  be  held,  and  titles  to 
decided,  with  exorbitant  costs  ;  and  that  he  had  exceeded  his  power  in  regulating 
value  of  coins."  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  King*s  decision  in  accoiSi 
therewith,  gave  g^eral  joy  to  the  inhabitants.  Cranfield,  apprehensive  of  the  resulIK^^ 
had  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  which  he  obtained,  and  on  the  receipt  of  his  despatche^Py 
privately  embarked  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  bound  to  Jamaica,  from  whence  bs^ 
took  passage  to  England,  and  never  returned  to  New  Hampshire. 

Governor  Cranfield  was  of  the  fiunily  of  Lord  Mooteagle,  somewhat  distingoiabed  in 
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ED^Iiih  innals.  On  hif  arriral  in  England  he  was  appointed  collector  at  Barbadoea, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  revolution  of  1689.  He  accumulated  gteat  wealth, 
which  was  hia  darling  paraion,  and  is  stated  to  have  procured  a  ship  of  war  at  his  own 
expense,  and  presented  it  to  William  III.  on  his  accession.  Governor  Cran6eld  died  at 
Bath  in  England,  about  1700,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  that  city. 

JOHN  CRANSTON. 

[GoTeroor  of  Rhod«  laland  in  1679-80.] 

Rhode  Island,  at  the  period  when  Mr.  Cranston  was  called  to  the  administration  of  the 
government,  had  just  emerged  from  a  most  desolating  Indian  war,  and  its  effects  were  still 
every  where  to  be  seen.  Every  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Warwick  had  been  destroyed. 
Bmithfield  had  been  laid  waste  ;  and  a  third  part  of  Providence  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  war,  however,  had  terminated  on  the  death  of  king  Phillip,  in  August, 
1676.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  a  desolated  province,  it  became  the  pious  duty  of  rulers  and 
eitisens,  to  endeavor  to  re-establish  the  sources  of  public  prosperity. 

Jobs  Crahstok,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Newport,  who  bad  been  frequentlya  deputy 
and  a.«sistant,  and  held  the  office  of  deputy-governor  in  1672,  1676,  and  1678,  was  in 
1679  chosen  governor.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  active  and  indefatigable  in  his 
office,  and  to  have  shown  no  inconsiderable  ability  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  colony 
against  the  territorial  claims  of  Connecticut,  In  the  troublesome  controversy  which  had 
tben  been  in  existence  for  years,  and  was  never  finally  adjusted  until  the  vear  1726. 
Got.  Cranston  died  at  Newport,  on  the  12th  March,  16^,  in  the  55th  year  of  bis  age. 

SAMUEL  CRANSTON. 
[Goveroor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1686  to  1796.] 

Samuel  Crahston,  the  son  of  John  Cranston,  former  governor  of  the  colony,  was 
bom  at  Newport  in  1660  *,  was  early  employed  in  public  stations,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  succeeded  Walter  Clark  in  the  office  of  governor,  which  office  he  held 
BDder  successive  re-elections  for  a  period  of  twenU-nine  years,  a  term  of  service  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  chief  magistrate  of  Rhode  Island.  The  only  newspaper 
suUtshed  in  New  £ngland  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Cranston,  the  Boston 
flews-Letter,  makes  frequent  and  honorable  mention  of  the  energy  of  his  character, 
and  of  his  active  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  native  colony.  He  retired  from  office 
toward  the  close  of  the  year  1726,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Jenckes.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  26th  March,  1727. 

In  the  general  burial  ground  at  Newport,  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Cranstons.  The 
ftllowing  inscription  marks  the  spot :  *'  Here  Iveth  the  bodv  of  John  Cranston,  Esq., 

Kveroor  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.  He  departed  Inis  life,  March  12,  16S3,  m 
f  55th  year  of  his  age."  On  the  same  monument  is  the  following  inscription :  **  Here 
lyeth  the  body  of  Samuel  Cranston,  Esq.,  late  governor  of  this  colony,  aged  G8  years, 
and  depsrted  this  life  March  26,  A.  D.  1727.  He  was  son  to  John  Cranston,  Esq.,  who 
tbo  was  governor  here  in  1680.  He  was  descended  from  the  noble  Scottish  Lord 
Cranston,  and  carried  in  his  veins  a  stream  of  the  ancient  blood  of  Crawford  and  Both- 
well,  having  had  for  his  grandfather,  clerk-chaplain  of  king  Charles  1. ;  his  great- 

grand&ther  was  John  Cranston  of ;  this  last  was  son  to  James  Cranston,  Esq., 

which  James  was  son  to  William  Lord  Cranston.'* 

JOHN  CUTT. 

[PrMid«nt  of  N«w  UareiMbir«  in  1680.] 

JoH*  CuTT  was  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hampshire,  after  Its  establishment 
as  a  separate  province.  A  commission  passed  the  great  seal  of  England,  on  the  18th 
Beptember,  1679,  by  which  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  province,  separate 
horn  Massachusetts,  to  be  under  the  government  of  a  President  and  Council,  appointed 
by  the  King,  and  an  Assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  John  CuU,  an  aged  and 
emilent  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  was  appointed  the  nrst  President  of  the  Council. 
Tlie  royal  oommiasion  was  brought  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  first  of  January,  1680,  bv 
Edward  Randolph,  and  the  new  government  was  soon  afterwards  formally  proclaimed. 
Atthia  period,  toere  were  but  four  settlements  in  New  Hampshire — those  at  rortamouth, 
Dover,  Exeter,  and  Hampton,  and  the  total  number  of  qualified  voters  in  the  province 
was  only  209. 

The  separation  from  Massachusetts  was  not  a  measure  which  had  been  sought  for  by 
the  people,  and  it  was  with  much  reluctance  that  the  Counsellors  appointed  by  the 
erown  acoepled  their  trusts.  The  Assembly,  which  first  met  at  Portsmouth  on  the  16ih 
Maich,  1680,  partook  of  the  general  feeling,  and  one  of  their  first  acta  was  a  public 
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declaration  of  their  repu|rDanee  to  a  leiMiration  from  Maaaachiiaettf,  to  which  they  only 
•ubmitted  from  tlieir  aense  of  duty  to  the  Kinjr.  The  adminiatration  of  pieaident  Cott. 
which  waa  a  brief  one,  waa  mainly  employed  in  organizins  the  jadicial  coarta,  and 
framing  and  adopting  a  code  of  citiI  and  municipal  law  for  the  government  of  the 
province.  He  died,  i3ier  having  been  in  office  a  little  more  than  a  year,  on  the  S7lh 
March,  1681. 

Preaident  Cutt  waa  a  native  of  Walea,  and,  with  hia  brothera  Robert  and  Richard, 
came  to  thia  country  aometime  prior  to  the  year  1646.  John  aettled  in  Portamonth,  and 
became  a  highly  reputable  and  opulent  merchant.  Richard,  who  waa  admitted  a  free- 
man  iu  1665,  and  waa  aeveial  yeara  a  repreaentative,  aettled  at  the  lalea  of  ShoaU, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  fiaheriea ;  but  afterwarda  removed  to  Portamonth.  Robert 
aettled  firat  at  Barbadoea  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  af\erwarda  came  to  thia  country  and  lived 
at  Portamouth,  at  Great  laland  (now  New  Caatle)  and  at  Kitiery.  At  the  latter  place 
he  eatabliahed  a  abip-yard,  and  carried  on  the  buaineaa  extenaively. 

Preaident  Cutt,  in  hia  laat  will,  made  a  abort  time  before  hia  deceaae,  aaya,  **  I  commit 
my  body  unto  a  decent  burial,  in  my  orchard,  where  I  buried  my  wife  and  children, 
that  are  deceaaed."  Thia  apot  haa  been  encloaed,  and  kept  aa  a  family  burial  ^ound 
by  the  deacendanta  of  the  Preaident.  Preaident  Cutt  waa  twice  married.  Uia  firat 
wife,  Hannah  Starr,  he  married  on  the  30th  July,  1662 ;  and  their  children  were  John, 
bom  30th  June,  1663;  Elizabeth,  born  in  1664.  and  who  died  in  tbe  following  year; 
Hannah,  born  in  1666 ;  Mary,  born  in  1669,  and  Samuel,  whoae  death  ia  mentioned  aa 
having  occurred  in  1(^.  Mra.  Cutt  died  in  1674,  aged  42.  A  aecond  wife  of  the 
Preaident,  Uraula,  or,  aa  ahe  wrote  her  name,  Urailla,  aurvived  him,  and  waa  alain  by 
the  Indiana,  on  the  2l8t  July,  1694.  A  party  of  aavagea,  headed  by  Villean,  a  French 
aubattern,  aflcr  destroying  the  aettlementa  upon  Oyater  river,  croaaed  the  Paacataqua  to 
the  farm  belonging  to  Mra.  Cutt,  which  waa  aituated  aome  two  milea  above  Portamouth, 
and  cultivated  with  much  elegance  and  taate.  They  killed  Mra.  Cutt,  and  three  of  her 
men  who  were  at  work  making  hay. 

Robert  Cutt  died  in  the  Weat  Indiea,  aeveral  yeara  before  hia  brothera,  leaving  a  wife 
«nd  aeveral  children  at  Great  laland.  Richard  died  in  1676.  The  deacendanta  of  the 
family  are  highly  reapectable.  The  name  ia  now  univeraally  written  (hUU.  It  ia  re- 
lated  of  Major  Cutt,  who  waa  at  the  aiege  of  Louiabnrg,  in  1745,  that  meeting  an 
Engliah  officer  of  the  name  of  Cntta,  and  finding  that  they  were  related  to  each  other, 
he  added  the  #  to  hia  own  name,  and  the  fami^  have  ever  atnce  written  the  name 
aa  CuUs, 

THOMAS  DANFORTH. 
(PlaaidMit  of  Maioa  ftorn  1681  to  1091] 

TuoMAt  DAHroRTH,  firat  Preaident  of  the  territory  of  Maine,  waa  a  aon  of  Nicholu 
Danforth,  who  came  from  FramlinKham,  in  Suffi>lk,  England,  in  1634,  and  aettled  at 
Cambridge,  waa  admitted  a  freeman  in  1636,  waa  a  repreaentative  in  that  and  the 
following  year,  and  died  in  April,  1637.*  Thomaa  waa  born  in  England  in  1682,  and 
came  over  with  hia  father.  Aa  aoon  aa  he  attained  a  majority|  he  waa  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  colony,  and  became  active  in  public  affiura.  In  1657,  he  waa  choaen  repre- 
sentative from  Cambridge,  and  again  in  1658.  In  the  year  following,  he  waa  choaen  an 
aaaaiatant,  which  office  he  held  for  twenty  yeara  in  Bucoeaalon,  nntil  1679,  when  he  wu 
appointed  deputy-governor.  He  continued  in  thia  office  until  the  aubveraion  of  the 
government  under  Androa,  in  1686. 

To  end  a  long  pending  and  troubleaome  controveray  about  jnriadiction,  Maaaachnaetts, 
in  1677,  pnrohaaed  of  Gorgea  the  province  of  Maine  for  the  aum  of  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounda  aterling.  In  February,  1680,  the  General  Court  of  Masaachuaetti 
aaaumed  the  charter  granted  to  Gorgea,  under  their  right  of  purchaae,  and  proceeded 
to  frame  a  civil  adminiatration  for  the  province.  Tbe  delay  of  nearly  three  yeara  after 
the  purchaae  to  aaaume  the  patent  of  Gorgea,  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  diaagreeing 
opiniona  aa  to  the  beat  mode  of  governinff  the  newlv  acquired  territory,  and  fh>m  the 
kttown  hoetilitv  of  the  King  to  the  pnrcnaae  by  Maaaachuaetta.  Charlea  If.  had  in- 
tended, with  the  provincea  of  Maine  and  New  Hampahire,  to  make  provieion  for  hia 
aon,  the  Duke  of^Monmouth,  and  had  been  for  aome  time  in  treaty  wKh  the  proprietor 
of  Maine,  but  waa  outwitted  by  the  amenta  of  Maaaachoaetta.  He  waa  so  deeply 
affironted  when  he  heard  of  the  tranafer,  that  he  reprimanded  the  agenta  for  their  aia- 
loyal  interference,  and  reouired  them  to  aaaign  their  purchaae  to  the  crown,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  aum  they  had  given.    Thia  they  refuaed  to  do,  and  Maaaachoaetta,  with 

*  Cottoo  Mather  tmji  of  Niebolu  Danforth,  that  be  wtt  *'  a  fentlemtn  of  eoch  etUte  aod  figara  io  tkt 
wtrld,  that  It  c<Mt  him  a  eootidarable  tniD  to  eieape  tbe  knigbtbood,  wbieb  king  Cbarlee  I.  fmpoMd  o«  all 
«r  M  Bveh  mr  aonmn ;  «ad  of  tocb  i«««e  aad  eeteeai  in  the  ntkmfk,  that  he  prooaeed  tiMt  fiaieiM  ienan 
•a  ffteoUhigaaai,  ia  tfaiolk,  whaia  he  W  a  fiae 
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the  asQtl  reflolute  itead&atnets  which  acttiaipd  her  people  whenever  the  royal  preroga* 
tiTe  bore  bard  upon  them,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  her  purchase. 

The  form  of  goTemment  finally  adopted  for  Maine,  was  to  have  a  provincial  Preai- 
dent,  choeen  from  year  to  year,  a  Council,  consisting  of  eight  members,  and  a  Hooae 
of  Depatiea,  choaen  by  the  people,  as  in  Massachusetts.  The  general  oversisht  and 
direction  of  the  whole  was  reserved  to  the  Governor  and  Assistants  of  Massacnusetta. 
The  Council  of  Maine  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Assistants,  removable  at  their 
pleaaare,  and  were,  for  the  time  being,  judges  of  the  provincial  courts  and  magistrates 
tbrooghoat  the  province. 

On  caating  about  for  a  President,  the  choice  fell  upon  Thomas  Danforth,  at  that  time 
deputy  •governor  of  Massachusetts.  His  residence  was  at  Cambridge,  and  he  spent  but 
little  of  nis  time  in  Maine,  leaving  his  place  there  supplied  by  a  deputy-president.  Mr. 
Danlbrth  was  a  gentleman  of  handsome  talents,  great  personal  dignity  and  weight  of 
eharacter.  His  wisdom,  firmness  and  prudence,  qualified  him  to  conduct  the  most 
difficult  public  affairs  with  success ;  and  his  uncompromising  opposition  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  his  high-minded  republican  politics,  rendered  him  pre-eminently  a  popular 
nvorite.  His  administration  of  affairs  in  Maine  was  successful  snd  popular.  He  was 
eontinoed  in  the  presidency  until  the  subversion  of  the  srovernment  b^  Andros. 

President  Dantbrth  waa  among  the  most  earnest  of  those  republican  patriots,  who 
defended  the  rights  of  the  people  under  their  charter,  and  was  accordingly  denounced 
bv  Randolph  to  the  King,  whose  prerogative  was  at  this  time  at  war  with  all  chartera. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  opposers  of  the  tyranny  of  Andros ;  and  when  the 
people,  in  1689,  rose  and  imprisoned  tne  tyrant,  putting  an  end  to  his  authority,  presi- 
dent Danforth  was  sssociated  with  the  venerable  governor  Bradstreet  and  thirty-five 
otheiB,  as  '<  A  Council  for  the  Safety  of  the  People,  and  conservation  of  the  peace." 
This  Council  immediately  re-instated  Mr.  Danforth  in  his  office  as  President  of  Maine. 
He  wma  also  re>appointed  deputy -ffovernor  of  Massachusetts,  both  which  offices  he  held 
vntil  the  arrival  of  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1691. 

At  the  Mav  election  in  1691,  Mr.  Danforth  was  for  the  last  time  re-elected  deputy- 

Gvernor  of  Massachusetts  and  President  of  Maine,  this  being  the  twelflh  year  since 
I  first  election  to  the  latter  office.  He  hod  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable  to  the 
provincials,  by  his  rigid  virtues,  and  his  untiring  eiertions  to  promote  their  interests, 
•nd  to  protect  their  settlements  a^inst  the  ravages  of  the  Indians 

In  1696,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  which 
offiee  he  held  until  his  death.  He  held,  at  different  times,  various  other  offices,  and 
piesided  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  United  Colonies  in  1689.  During  the 
tame  of  the  witchcraft  delnaion  in  1692,  he  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  by 
endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  and  openly  and  emphatically 
condemned  the  rash  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Cambridge,  on 
the  5th  November,  1699,  aged  77. 

President  Danforth  married  Mary  Within^on,  a  daughter  of  Henry  W.,  on  the 
9d  February,  1644,  and  had  twelve  children,  ot  whom  were  Samuel,  bom  5th  October, 
1662,  graduated  at  H.  C.  in  1671,  who  became  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  died  in 
London,  of  small  pox,  23d  December,  1676 ;  and  Jonathan,  who  was  born  10th  Feb- 
foary,  1659,  graduated  at  H.  C.  in  1679,  and  died  13th  November,  1682. 


SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

The  forty-first  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
tdopted  Dec.  6lh,  1776,  declares,  **  that  a  school,  or  schools,  shall  be  established 
bj  the  Legislature,  fur  tlie  convenient  instruction  of  youth,"  and  that  *'  all 
Useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Univer- 
^ties.**  Agreeably  to  this  provision,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  wai 
bDcorporated  Dec.  11,  1789.  In  the  act  of  incorporation  we  find  the  wise 
Seclarmtion,  **that  in  all  well  regulated  governments,  it  is  the  indispensable 
4a^  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  rising  generation, 
^nd  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the  social  duties  of  life, 
kj  pftjing  the  strictest  attention  to  their  education;  and  that  a  University 
tepported  by  permanent  funds,  and  well  endowed,  will  have  the  most  direct 
teooenc/  to  aoawer  this  purpose."    At  the  same  Bession  of  the  Legislature,  an 
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act  tnpplementary  to  the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed,  endowing  the  Uni- 
versity ^  with  all  the  arrearages  due  the  State  from  receiving  officers  of  the 
present  and  late  governments,  up  to  the  first  of  January,  1783,  with  all  the 
property  that  had  heretofore,  or  might  thereafter  escheat  to  the  State." 

Subsequently  grants  of  confiscated  property  were  made,  but  of  this  source 
of  revenue  the  Trustees  were  divested  in  1804,  and  the  others  were  never  very 
productive,  except  the  western  lands,  the  value  of  which  was  for  a  long  time 
merely  nominal,  though  at  this  day  they  constitute  a  **  splendid  endowment." 
Private  benefactions,  however,  in  a  considerable  measure  made  up  for  the  want 
of  public  benevolence.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  which  was  held 
at  Fayetteville,  November  15th,  1790,  a  deed  was  presented  from  Benjamin 
Smith,  Esq.,  subsequently  Governor  of  the  State,  conveying  to  the  University 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Soon  afler.  Major  Charles  Gerard,  bequeathed 
thirteen  thousand  acres.  Many  of  the  early  donations  were  small,  but  the 
tLggregnie  amount  indicates  that  a  general  interest  was  felt  for  the  University 
throughout  the  community.  In  1802,  the  ladies  of  Raleigh  presented  a  pair  of 
globes  with  a  compass ;  and  in  1804,  the  ladies  of  Newbern  presented  a 
quadrant,  ^  the  best  they  could  procure,"  as  an  evidence  that  the  **  sex  could 
never  be  indifferent  to  the  promotion  of  science,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
virtues  that  impart  civility  to  manners,  and  refinement  to  life."  Soon  after  the 
selection  of  Chapel  Hill,  as  the  seat  of  the  University,  twelve  individuals 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  gave  thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-five  acres  of  land, 
constituting  all  the  real  estate  at  present  held  by  the  corporation. 

In  order  that  the  business  of  building  might  be  carried  on  without  embar- 
rassment, the  Trustees  borrowed  $10,000  of  the  State,  which  loan  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  gift ;  and  since  that  benefaction,  no  direct  advancement 
has  at  any  time  been  made  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  business  of  education  was  commenced  early  in  the  year  1795.  At  this 
time,  there  was  but  a  single  building  two  stories  high,  and  that  was  in  part 
occupied  for  a  preparatory  school.    The  first  instructor  was  the  Rev.  David 

Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  assisted  by  Mr. Holmes,  in 

the  preparatory  department  Very  shortly  afterwards,  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  As  Prof.  Harris  did  not  wish  to  engage 
permanently  in  teaching,  it  was  understood  that  his  term  of  service  should  end 
in  one  year  from  his  appointment.  At  his  resignation,  he  recommended  aa  his 
successor,  Mr.  Joseph  Caldwell,  then  a  Tutor  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Caldwell  wu 
appointed  and  accepted. 

As  the  connection  of  Mr.  Caldwell  with  the  University,  first  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  afterwards  as  President,  is  closely  interwoven  with  iti 
interests  and  prosperity,  during  almost  the  whole  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
be  pardoned  if  we  digress  a  little  to  give  a  few  incidents  of  his  early  life.  He 
was  born  at  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  near  Black  River,  a  branch  of  the  Raritao, 
April  21st,  1773.  On  his  mother's  side,  he  was  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  hif 
great-grandfather,  whose  name  was  Lovell,  being  one  of  those  numerous  exiles, 
who,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1684,  were 
compelled,  for  conscience'  sake,  to  seek  a  home  on  foreign  shores.  His  father, 
who  was  a  physician,  died  in  early  life,  and  was  interred  the  day  before  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  He  early  manifested  a  fondnesf 
for  books,  and  an  aptness  to  acquire  knowledge,  together  with  an  amiable 
disposition,  all  of  which  gave  promise  of  4iis  future  eminence  and  usefulness. 
He  entered  Princeton  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  During  the  whole  of  hii 
college  course',  his  habits  were  marked  with  diligence  and  punctuality,  which, 
as  in  every  other  like  case,  procured  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
teachers.  At  his  graduation,  in  1791,  he  received  for  his  appointment,  the 
delivery  of  the  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  college,  to  bis  appointment  to  the  Professorship 
of  Mathematics,  he  was  engaged  partly  in  the  study  of  theology,  and  partly  in 
the  business  of  instruction ;  first  as  teacher  of  a  private  class  of  boys,  then  u 
assistant  teacher  at  Elizabethtown,  and  finally,  as  tutor  in  college.  At  the  time 
of  his  first  connection  with  the  University,  which  was  in  179^  the  iastitution 
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was  yet  in  its  infimcy,  and  the  standard  of  stadj  exceedingly  lovr,  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  expected  and  demanded  of  a  University. 

During  the  first  nine  years  of  its  existence,  no  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
University  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  President  In  1804,  Mr.  CaldwelJ, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  the  presiding  officer,  and  who  had  at  all  times, 
subsequent  to  his  appointment,  been  its  master  spirit,  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Afler  the  first  few  years  of  his  labors  in  this  capacity,  the  reputation 
of  the  University  attracted  students  in  such  numbers,  as  made  enlarged  means 
for  their  accommodation  necessary.  Another  building  was  commenced,  but 
means  were  wanting  for  completing  its  erection.  For  two  years  more,  the 
inconvenience  of  narrow  accommodations  was  submitted  to,  while  the  number 
of  students  continued  to  increase.  At  length,  Mr.  Caldwell,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Trustees,  made  an  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the  State ;  and 
during  a  six  weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer  of  1811,  he  obtained  the  sum  of 
913,000.  His  success  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  Institution, 
and  increased  very  much  its  favor  with  the  public.  In  1812,  President  Caldwell 
having  by  his  influence  and  exertions  contributed  much  towards  raising  the 
Institution  from  a  very  humble  condition  to  one  at  least  respectable,  yielded  to 
the  inclination  which  he  had  from  the  first  indulged,  of  devoting  much  more  of 
bis  time  to  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies,  than  was  consistent  with  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  a  presiding  officer,  and  resigning  that 
office,  he  returned  again  to  the  mathematical  chair. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  President  Caldwell,  Dr.  Robert  Chapman  was  elected 
in  his  place.  He  continued  in  it,  however,  only  four  years,  retiring  from  it  in 
1816.  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was  about  this  time  honored  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  his  own  Alma  Mater,  was  induced  to  resume  his  former 
situation,  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  Afler  his  re-appointment, 
the  Institution  continued  to  flourish,  the  lands  which  were  bequeathed  to  it,  in 
the  first  years  of  its  existence,  becoming  more  and  more  valuable,  thus  afibrding 
larger  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  benevolent  designs  of  its  founders 
and  patrons. 

In  1824,  the  Trustees  wishing  to  add  to  the  facilities  already  enjoyed  by  the 
students,  as  their  increased  means  now  enabled  them  to  do,  determined  tb 
purchase  a  complete  Philosophical  Apparatus,  and  an  addition  to  the  Library. 
lf*or  this  purpose.  Dr.  Caldwell  visited  Europe,  and  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  His  connection  with  the  University  was  terminated  by 
death  in  18^.  During  the  long  period  of  nearly  forty  years  which  measured 
that  connection,  he  seems  to  have  maintained  the  character  of  an  efficient, 
nteful,  and  benevolent  man.  Much  of  the  present  respectability  and  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  of  his  measures, 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  he  executed  them. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  November  15th, 
1790,  to  November  20th,  1840,  as  it  appears  from  a  message  of  Gov.  Dudley 
to  the  Legblature,  relating  to  the  Institution,  is  upwards  of  $520,000.  The 
i»bole  amount  of  property  now  belonging  to  the  University,  according  to  the 
awne  document,  is  $250,000. 

The  college  buildings  are  five  in  number,  constructed  of  brick,  and  in  good 
repair.  The  largest  of  them  is  three  stories  high,  117  feet  long,  and  50  feet  in 
tridth.  Contiguous  to  this  are  two  wings,  each  96  feet  long,  and  about  40  feet 
la  width.  These  three  edifices  furnish,  besides  rooms  used  for  a  library, 
laboratory,  philosophical  chamber,  two  halls  for  literary  societies,  and  three 
r>ecilation  rooms,  accommodations  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  students. 

The  two  other  buildings,  called  person  and  Gerard  Halls,  in- honor  of  the 
.sdividaals  who  contributed  most  liberally  to  the  erection  of  each,  are  smaller 
»tnictures,  and  are  used  for  the  public  exercises  of  the  Institution,  and  for 
ttrine  worship. 

There  is  also  a  Steward's  Hall,  at  which  students  are  furnished  with  board  at 
■^educed  prices,  and  a  private  dwelling  for  each  member  of  the  Faculty.  Pro- 
irision  is  made  for  such  students  as  are  indigent,  by  which  they  can  have  their 
tahion  and  room-rent  without  charge,  if  natives  of  the  State. 
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The  tLggregnie  nnmber  of  gradoates  up  to  1841,  was  674.  More  than  twice 
that  number  have  been  connected  with  the  Institution  since  its  origin,  who  did 
not  complete  a  full  course. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  President,  who  is  also  Professor  of  National  and 
Constitutional  Law,  six  Professors,  and  two  Tutors.  From  the  Catalogue  of 
1841,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in  attendance  169  students.  The  coarse 
of  study  required  as  preparatory  to  admission,  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  oor 
northern  colleges.  The  Annual  Commencement  occurs  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  June. 

The  aboTe  compilation  is  made  from  documents  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  by  a 
member  of  the  Faculty,  for  that  purpose.  We  regret  that  they  were  not  ample  enoogh 
to  enable  us  to  give  a  more  extended  history. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  INTERROGATIVES. 

[Bj  Prof.  J.  W.  GiBBf,  ral«  College.] 

We  are  enabled,  in  the  present  state  of  philological  science,  to  present  a 
more  exact  analysis  of  this  class  of  words  than  has  usually  been  given ;  an 
analysis,  which  seriously  affects  the  statements  concerning  interrogatives  in  our 
most  approved  grammars. 

The  interrogative  words  in  English  are  tr^,  ichat^  t^&ose,  tdbni,  wkiehf  whtUur^ 
uherty  whtnety  ukUhtTy  whtn^  why,  how. 

These  words  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  initial  part  or  interrogative  element, 
which  is  common  to  them  all,  and  the  subsequent  part  or  modifying  element, 
which  is  peculiar  to  each. 

The  common  interrogative  element  is  hu  or  hw ;  which,  however,  ezhiblH 
itself  under  three  different  aspects. 

(1.)  In  whaiy  which,  whether,  where,  whence,  whUher,  when,  why,  the  inter- 
rogative element  hw,  by  a  caprice  peculiar  to  English  orthography,  baa  itf 
letters  transposed. 

(2.)  In  how,  (Anglo-Sax.  Ad,)  there  is  no  transposition,  and  the  sound  of  « 
or  w  is  lost  in  that  of  the  diphthong  ow.  Compare  eotr,  (Anglo-Sax.  cU;)  nom, 
(Anglo-Sax.  nA;)  brown,  (Anglo-Sax.  brtln;)  (otsn,  (Anglo-Sax.  tun,) 

(3.)  In  who,  (Anglo-Sax.  hwd,)  whote,  tvhom,  the  transposition  takes  placs, 
and  the  diphthong  tio  or  tro  has  the  sound  of  oe  in  moon.  Compare  two,  (Anglo- 
Sax.  twd.) 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  modifying  element  which  is  peculiar  to  each 
of  these  words. 

1.  fVho,  (Meso-Goth.  hwtu,  Anglo-Sax.  hwd^)  the  pore  pronoun  of  the  masea- 
)ine  and  feminine  gender,  and  of  both  numbers.  The  original  terminatioa  of 
the  pure  pronoun  was  a,  to  which  was  added  s,  the  original  sign  of  the  loou- 
native  singular  masculine,  or  of  the  personal  subject,  in  the  Indo-Europeto 
languages;  as,  Meso-Goth.  hwas.  The  termination  aa  was  abridged  to  d;  ••> 
Anglo-Sax.  hwd.  Hence  £ng.  taho;  compare  Anglo-Sax.  ^dn,  Eng.  horn; 
Anglo-Sax,  hdm,  Eng.  home ;  Anglo-Sax.  twd,  Eng.  two ;  in  which  words  the 
Anglo-Saxon  a  becomes  o  in  English. 

Note.     }Vho  is  used  only  substantively. 

2.  ffhcd,  (Meso-Goth.  hwa  for  hwata,  Swed.  and  Dan.  hvad,  Anglo-Sax.  hmd,) 
the  neuter  gender  of  the  pure  pronoun.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  proooooy 
and  d,  t,  or  some  phonological  equivalent,  the  original  termination  of  the  nooi- 
native  and  accusative  singular  neuter  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  Coffl- 
pare  Lat.  quod,  quid,  id,  istud,  illud,  aliud,  and  Eng.  it,  that ;  in  whidi  tJ^ 
termination  dort  subserves  the  same  purpose. 

Note  1.  What  is  also  used  as  an  adjective,  and  that  of  all  genders;  tb« 
neuter  gender  being  considered  as  the  most  generic  or  comprehensive.  Coid- 
pare  English  that,  originally  neuter,  but  now  used  as  an  adjective  of  all  gendei** 

Note  2.  ffhat  is  sometimes  used  elliptically,  and  thus  puts  on  the  appearaocs 
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of  an  adverb  or  interjection  ;  as,  What  if  I  andertake  thii  business  myself?  i.  e. 
What  will  be,  if  I  undertake  this  business  myself?  What  though  etc.  i.  e. 
What  will  be,  though  etc.  Whatl  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  ?  i.  e. 
What  is  this?  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?  What  ho?  i.  e.  What 
b  there  ?  ho ! 

3.  Whost^  (Meso-Goth.  hwis^  Anglo-Sax.  hunts,)  the  genitive  case  of  the  pure 
pronoun.    It  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  who's,  and  is  composed  of  the 

fiure  pronoun,  and  the  termination  s,  the  common  sign  of  the  genitive  in  the 
ndo- European  languages. 

Note.  Wh9st  was  originally  of  all  genders ;  but  in  the  neuter,  it  has  given 
place  to  the  compound  form  whtrtof,  and  wkereof  is  now  giving  place  to  the 
phrase  of  tohoL 

4.  H^hom,  (Meso-Goth.  hwana,  Swed.  and  Dan.  hvem,  Anglo-Sax.  hwant, 
hwone,)  the  accusative  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  pure  pronoun.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  the  termination  m  or  n,  the  common  sign  of  the 
accusative  singular  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  Indo-European  languages. 
Compare  Eng.  him  and  tkcm^  in  which  the  termination  m  subserves  the  same 
purpose. 

Note.    For  the  accusative  neuter,  what  is  used.    See  what  above. 

5.  Which,  [^e^o-GoXh,  hwtleiks  OT  hioiltiks,  0\A  Germ,  hutlih.  Germ.  toe/cAer, 
Iceland,  hvilikr,  Anglo-Sax.  hulic,  hwylc,  hwilc,  hwdc,)  the  partitive  adjective. 
It  is  composed  ofhtoe  or  hwiu,  the  ancient  modal  case  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and 
the  ancient  form  of  Eng.  like.  Compare  Eng.  each,  (Old  Germ,  eof^lihher, 
Gerna.  jeglicher,  Anglo-Sax.  cUc,)  and  such,  (Meso-Goth.  swaleiks,  Old  Germ. 
9oiih,  Anglo-Sax.  swUc,)  in  which  the  termination  r^  subserves  the  same  purpose. 

Note.  Which  is  properly  an  adjective  of  quality,  ofwhai  kind  or  sort  $  but  in 
Qse  is  a  partitive  adjective.    It  is  of  all  genders. 

6.  Whether,  (Meso-Goth.  kwathar,  Old  Germ,  huedar,  Anglo-Sax.  hsoather,) 
the  adjective  of  preference,  a  sort  of  comparative  degree.  It  is  formed  from 
the  pure  pronoun,  by  annexing  thar,  ther,  or  dar,  the  termination  of  the  com- 
parative. Compare  Lat.  titer,  neuter,  alter,  ceterus;  and  Eng.  either,  neither^ 
Mer;  in  which  words  the  termination  ter  or  ther  has  the  same  force. 

Note.  Whether  is  nearly  supplanted  in  usage  by  which,  except  as  an  adverb 
in  the  indirect  inquiry. 

7.  Where,  (Meso-Ooth.  hwar,  Old  Germ,  hwar.  Germ,  ipo,  tror,  wmr,  Dutch 
tfoar,  Iceland,  and  Swed.  hvar,  Dan.  h9or,  Anglo-Sax.  hwcer,  hoar,)  an  adverb  of 
the  place  in  which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination 
common  to  all  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

Note.  Where  is  found  in  the  compounds  whereabout,  wheretd,  whereby,  where^ 
fgrtj  wherein,  whereon,  wherewUh,  wherewithal;  which  primarily  refer  to  place, 
but  in  nsage  are  extended  to  denote  other  relations  also. 

8.  Whence,  {Old  Germ,  hwanan.  Germ,  umnnen,  Iceland,  hvaihan,  Swed. 
kvadan,  Dan.  hveden,  Anglo-Sax.  hwanan,  hwanon,)  an  adverb  of  the  place  from 
which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination  in  n  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  The  final  eibilant  sound  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
inoifuage,  and  is  perhaps  an  adverbial  genitive  sign.  Compare  Eng.  funce^ 
Vunee,  since,  which  have  a  similar  termination. 

9.  Whither,  (Meso-Goth.  hwadre.  Old  Germ,  hwarot,  Old  Sax.  huarod,  Iceland. 
hteri,  Swed.  hvart.  Old  Dan.  hvort,  hvorlh,  Anglo-Sax.  At«u/er,  hwyder,)  an  adverb 
of  the  place  to  which.  It  is  composed  of  the  pure  pronoun,  and  a  termination 
coaimon  with  some  variation  to  most  of  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

10.  When,  (Meso-Goth.  hwan.  Old  Germ,  hwanne,  hwetme,  Old  Sax.  huan, 
fverm.  tsann,  wenn,  Anglo-Sax.  hwonne^  hwenne,  hweenne,)  an  adverb  of  the  time 
Is  which,  is  the  ancient  accusative  singular  masculine  of  the  pure  pronoun. 
Compare  Lat  quum,  turn,  dum,  num,  and  Eng.  then,  all  of  which  have  a  similar 
termination. 

11.  Why,  (Meso-Goth.  %tre.  Old  Germ,  htoiu,  Iceland.  Swed.  and  Dan.  ^t, 
Anglo-Sax.  hwi,  hwy,  hwig,)  an  adverb  of  cause,  is  the  ancient  modal  case  of 
the  pure  pronoun,  and  was  formerly  preceded  by  the  pre  position  ybr;  as,  Anglo- 
SvLforhffi,  (comp.  Anglo-Sax./ori&t,  Old  EDg./orthy,  therefore.) 
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12.  HoWy  (Meso-Goth.  Atrattrcr,  Old  Germ.  hwieo,hun»,  Germ. trie,  Anglo-S&x. 
hwuy  hUf)  an  adverb  of  manner  and  intensity.  It  is  composed  of  the  ancient 
modal  case,  (Meso-Goth.  Atre,  Old  Germ.  htciUj)  and  a  suffix,  (Meso-Goth.  mira, 
Old  Germ,  to  or  eo^  Gem.  je,  ever.) 

Most  of  these  words  are  used  also  indefinitely  or  relatively,  bat  such  use  does 
not  come  within  the  plan  of  this  essay. 

General  Rbitarxs. 

1.  These  words  form  a  distinct  and  well  defined  class.  They  have  a  common 
character.  There  is  one  idea  which  pervades  them  all,  namely,  that  denoted  by 
the  interrogative  element.  They  do  not  name  or  describe  any  person,  thing, 
quality,  place,  time,  cause,  or  manner,  but  merely  point  out  or  hint  at  it,  by  way 
of  interrogation,  which  is  the  nature  of  the  pronoun.  Hence  they  may  all  rank 
with  pronouns  and  pronominal  words,  which  together  constitute  one  part  of 
speech. 

Our  grammars  are  unfortunate  in  not  giving  more  distinctness  to  this  class  of 
words.  They  usually  distribute  them  with  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
thus  destroy  the  importance  which  they  justly  claim  as  a  class  or  whole. 

3.  The  interrogatives  are  an  original  or  underived  class  of  words,  and  should 
be  made  prominent  as  such. 

The  older  grammarians  gave  to  the  interrogative  pronouns  their  proper  place 
before  the  relative.  J.  Greenwood,  who  wrote  in  1729,  speaks  of  who  and  whom, 
which  he  calls  interrogative  pronouns,  as  being  used  also  to  signify  relation. 
But  our  most  popular  grammarians  now  regard  the  interrogative  pronouns  as  a 
modification  of  the  relative,  and  derive  the  interrogative  use  of  these  words 
from  the  relative.  Rev.  A.  Crombie,  (Treatise  on  the  Etymology  and  Syntax  of 
the  English  language,  London,  1809,  p.  81,)  discusses  this  very  point,  and  comes 
to  this  erroneous  conclusion. 

His  chief  arguments  are  (1.)  The  analogy  existing  between  the  interrogative 
and  relative.  The  relative,  it  is  said,  refers  to  a  term  or  subject  antecedent  and 
known  ;  the  interrogative,  to  a  term  or  subject  subsequent  and  unknown.  Bat 
this  analogy,  which  may  be  admitted  to  exist,  proves  nothing  as  to  priority  of 
origin.  (2.)That  the  interrogative  sentence  may  be  resolved  by  an  ellipsis  into 
a  sentence  with  the  relative;  thus.  Who  did  it?  is  equivalent  to,  I  want  to  know 
who  did  it  But  tliis  logical  equivalence  does  not  prove  in  the  least,  that  the 
phraseology  without  the  ellipsis  was  ever  in  use  as  an  historical  fact. 

On  the  contrary  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  interrogative,  it  may  be  urged, 
(1.)  That  the  interrogative  is  found  in  a  simple  sentence,  proposed  to  another  to 
fill  up,  and  is  instinctive,  as  it  were,  in  our  nature  ;  while  the  relative  is  found 
only  in  a  compound  sentence,  is  very  difficult  of  conception  and  explanation, 
and  seems  to  indicate  a  later  and  more  refined  state  of  human  language.  (2.) 
That  the  interrogative  in  the  indirect  inquiry,  and  the  indefinite,  make  the 
natural  transition  from  the  interrogative  to  the  relative  ;  not  so  from  the  relative 
to  the  interrogative.  (3.)  That  the  relative  is,  in  many  languages,  a  mutilated 
form  of  the  interrogative.  Thus  Ion.  Gr.  x6g,  who?  oSf  who;  Lat.  qttia,  ^ho? 
qui,  who;  Eng.  who,  with  the  tone  or  accent,  an  interrogative,  who,  without  a 
tone  or  accent,  a  relative.    Such  mutilation  shows  the  effect  of  time. 

3.  These  words,  being  well  defined  as  to  their  nature,  and  underived  as  to 
their  origin,  have  an  interrogative  element,  as  shown  above,  common  to  them 
all.  They  thus  stand  aside  from  the  usual  laws  of  etymology  and  derivation, 
which  respect  nouns  and  verbs  only.  Hence  to  derive  what  from  wight,  and  to 
connect  it  with  Lat  vivo,  vixi,  victum,  as  Dr.  Webster  has  done,  or  to  derive 
how  and  who  from  Anglo-Sax.  hiwan,  to  hew,  and  what  from  hewed,  the  participle 
of  hew,  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  done,  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  unreasonable. 
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DISGUISED  VERBAL  ROOTS  IN  ENGLISH. 

[By  Prof.  J.  W.  Gibbi,  Yala  Collego.] 

Mazvt  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  langfuage,  from  not  comparing 
English  words  with  Latin,  fail  to  derive  the  full  advantage  of  their  knowledge. 
To  such,  it  is  thought,  the  following  list  of  mutilated  and  disguised  verbal  roots 
adopted  from  the  Latin  through  the  French,  compared  with  the  more  regular 
forms  of  the  same,  may  be  of  service. 

These  investigations  and  comparisons  also  develop  the  following  principle  in 
language  :  That  while  the  form  of  the  root  as  exhibited  in  certain  derivativea  has 
remained  unaltered^  the  verbal  root  itself  has  often  been  mutilated  or  disguised, 
particularly  in  the  English  and  French, 

1.  Boilj  (comp.  ^Ml  in  ebullition^)  Lat.  buUire;  Ital.  6oUtVe;  Spun.  buUir; 
Portug.  buMar,  (corop.  ^bull  in  ebuUigao ;)  Old  Fr.  boillir ;  Fr.  bouiUir,  (comp. 
^buU  in  ebullition ;)  to  bubble  up. 

2.  m/Cau  in  dxcay^  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadence,  ^cid  in  incident;)  Lat.  cadere, 
incidere ;  ftal.  cadere,  ^cid  in  incidenie ;  Span,  caer,  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadeneia, 
^tid  in  inddvr ;)  Portug.  cahir,  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadenda,  ^cid  in  incidente ;) 
Old  Fr.  chaier,  cheir,  cheyr;  Ft,  choir,  (comp.  ^cad  in  cadence,  ^cid  in  incident ;) 
to  fall. 

3.  ^Ceal  in  conceal,  (comp.  ^cel  in  cell;)  Lat  celare;  Ital.  celare;  Span. 
collar,  (comp.  ^cel  in  celda ;)  Portug.  calar,  (comp.  ^cel  in  cella ;)  Fr.  celer ; 
to  hide. 

4.  jJCeive  in  conceive,  (comp.  sjcap  in  capacious,  ^cip  in  recipient;)  Lat. 
ttq^ere,  coneipere ;  \ia\,  capire,  coneepire ;  Span,  caber,  concebir,  (comp,  ^ cap  in 
eapaz,  ^Jdp  in  redpitnXe  ;)  Portug.  caher,  conceber,  (comp.  ^cap  in  capaz,  ^cip 
in  recipienie;)  Old  Fr.  sjceyve  in  conceyvere;  Fr.^cev  in  concevoir,  (comp.  ^cap 
io  capable,  ^cip  in  recipient ;)  to  hold. 

5.  Claim,  (comp.  ^clam  in  clamor;)  Lat  clamare ;  Ital.  clamare  and  ckiamare; 
Span,  damar  and  llamar ;  Portug.  clamar ;  Old  Fr.  clamer ;  Fr.  ffclam  in  pro^ 
darner ;  to  cry  out 

6.  Deign,  (comp.  ^dign  in  dignity;)  Lat  dignare;  Ital.  degnare,  (comp. 
^ydign  in  digniia ;)  Span.  Portug.  dignar ;  Old  Fr.  ddgner ;  Fr.  daigner,  (comp. 
m/dign  in  digniti ;)  to  think  worthy. 

7.  Fdgn,  (comp.  ^Jig  in  figure  ;)  Lat  fingere,  (comp.  .Jfig  in  figura ;)  Ital. 
Jtngere  nndfignere,  (comp.  ^Jlg  in  figura;)  Span.  Portug.  ^ftgir,  (comp.  ^yfig  in 
figura ;)  Fr.  fdndre,  (comp.  ^fig  in  figure  ;)  to  form. 

8.  jPoiiiu£,  (comp.  Jffund  in  fundament ;)  Lat  fundare ;  Ital.  fondare ;  Span. 
Portug.  fundar ;  Fr.  fonder ;  to  lay  the  foundation. 

9.  jFbiimf,  (comp.  vCA^  in/tmon  ;)  Lat. /un</erf,  (comp.  ^fud  in  /i»to ;)  Ital. 
fondere,  (comp.  ^fud  in  fusione ;)  Span.  Portug.  fundir ;  Fr.  fondre,  (comp. 
yfud  infusion ;)  to  pour  out. 

10.  Fray,  (comp.  ^frie  in  fnction ;)  Lat  fricare ;  Ital.  fregare ;  Span,  firicar 
mud  fregar ;  Portug.  l/freg  in  esfregar,  (comp.  ^^ric  in  fricpao ;)  Fr.  frayer, 
(comp.  vC/^  in /ric/ton ;)  to  rub. 

11.  Fry,  (comp.  sjfri^  \n  fricassee ;)  htii.  frigere  ;  lit},  friggere,  (comp.  *Jfdg 
in  frigasea;)  Span,  frtvr,  (comp.  sjfrig  in  frieasea;)  Portug.  frigir;  Fr.  frire, 
[«omp.  ^fidg  in  frienssu  ;)  to  dress  with  fat  by  heating. 

12.  ^r)f  in  magnify,  (comp.  ^fac  in  facile,  ^fice  in  n<^ice ;)  Lat  faeere, 
Wft^ffleere,  fnagnifitare ;  Ital.  fare,  (comp.  ^fac  in  facile,  ^fijc  in  magnifieare  ;) 
^pan.  A^icer,  (comp.  .v^crc  in  facil,  ^fic  in  mogYi j/£car ;)  Portug. /ozer,  (comp. 
^fac  \nfaeU,syfic  in  mognj^r;)  Proven^. /aire  and  ^ar ;  Old  Fr,fer;  Fr. 
r«ire,  svffire,  magnifier,  (comp.  ^fac  in  facUe,  ^fic  in  efficient ;)  to  make. 

13.  Join,  (comp.  ^jifg  in  conjugal,  l/jung  in  junction ;)  Lat  jungere,  (coropi 
^jug  io  jugum;)  Ital.  giugnere ;  Span.  Portug.  juntar,  (comp.  ^Jtig  in  covi- 
S'uga/;)  Fr.joindre,  (comp.  ^'ug*  in  conjugal;)  to  unite. 

14  Vf^  in  <^j(>  (comp.  y%  in  ligature ;)  Lat  %are ;  ItaL  Ugart ;  Span. 
Portug.  Ugar;  Fr.  Imt,  (comp.  v^%  in  ligaiiwrt ;)  to  bind. 
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15.  ^Main  in  remain^  (com p.  ^man  in  permanerU;)  Lat  maitere;  Ital.  ma- 
nare ;  Span.  Portug.  ^man  in  permanenU ;  Fr.  ^man  in  permanent ;  to  stay. 

16.  ^Mwr  in  demur,  (comp.  ^mor  in  co?iiiiioranf ;)  Lat.  moron;  Ital.  ^mor 
in  dimorart ;  Span.  Portug.  moror;  Fr.  ^mew  in  demeurer;  to  reside. 

17.  ^Noy  in  anno^,  (comp.  ^noc  in  tnitocenf;)  Lat.  nocere;  Ital.  nocere; 
Span,  nocir ;  Portug.  ^noe  in  noavo ;  Fr.  nuire,  (comp.  ^noc  in  innocent ;)  to 
hurt. 

18.  Painif  (comp.  ^pig  in  pigment ;)  Lat  pingere,  (comp.  ^pig  in  mmai- 
tum ;)  Ital.  pingtre  and  pignere ;  Span.  Portug.  pintar ;  Fr.  pemdre ;  to  form  a 
figure  in  colore. 

19.  <y Pair  in  repair,  (comp.  .Jpare  in  prepare;)  Lat  parare ;  ItaL  /Nirare; 
Span.  Portug.  parar;  Fr.parer;  to  get  ready. 

20.  sJPewr  in  appear^  (comp.  V/yar  in  apparent ;)  Lat  parere ;  Ital.  parere ; 
Span.  Portug.  ^/lar  in  parecer ;  Fr.  ^por  in  paraUre ;  to  seem. 

21.  ^Peat  in  repeat^  (comp.  Vj'eC  in  repe/tltbn ;)  Lat  pe/ere ;  Ital.  V/>e<  io 
r^Hiere ;  Span.  Portug.  v^/7e<  in  repeter ;  Fr.  ^/»e/  in  repeter ;  to  ask. 

22.  ^Play  in  display ;  see  P/y. 

23.  Please,  and  ^/^/y  in  comply,  (comp.  ^plac  in  comf^focent ;)  Lat  plaeere; 
li9\,  piacere ;  Span,  ^plac  in  complacer;  Portug.  ^plac  in  complaeencia ;  Fr. 
plaire ;  to  gratify. 

24.  m/Ploy  in  employ;  see  P/y. 

25.  P/^,  0/play  in  display,  and  ^ploy  in  employ,  (comp.  ^/iltc  in  explicate ;) 
Lat  plicare ;  Ital.  piegare,  (comp.  ^p/tc  in  replicare ;)  Span,  plegar,  (comp.  ^/>/ic 
inexp/icor;)  Portug.  ^preg  in  emprfgar,  (comp.  ^p/ic  in  erp^icar;)  Fr.  />/ter, 
and  player,  (comp.  i^/p/tc  in  erp/t^ucr;)  to  fold. 

26.  J^P/^  in  supiHt/,  (comp.  J^p/e  in  supplement ;)  Lat  plere ;  Ital.  p2»re  in 
supplire,  pvre  in  emptrr,  pifre  in  empiere,  (comp.  ^pl^  in  compiemento ;)  Span. 
plir  in  suplir,  (comp.  ^p2e  in  emplear ;)  Portug.  prtr  in  supprvr,  (comp.  ^/pU  in 
s^pplemento ;}  Fr.  pitr  in  emplir,  (comp.  ^ple  in  suppleer ;)  to  fill. 

27.  ^P/^  in  comply ;  see  Please. 

28.  ^ Pound  in  expound^  and  ^pose  in  impose,  (comp.  v^poH  in  eapoKeni;) 
Lat  ponere;  Ital.  ponere  and  porre;  Span,  poner;  Portug.  por,  (com|k  ^pon  in 
cxponen<e ;)  Pt.  poser,  (comp.  ^pon  in  exponential ;)  to  put. 

29.  ^Pose  in  impose  ;  see  ^ Pound. 

90.  Pray,  (comp.  ^pree  in  liepreca/e;)  Lat  preeari;  ItaL  pregtme,  (comp. 
sjprec  in  tmprecore ;]  Span,  sjprec  in  deprecar ;  Portug.  ^prec  in  depreear ;  Ft, 
pner,  (comp.  ,Jprec  in  tmprecaiion ;)  to  entreat 

31.  Prove,  (comp.  ^prob  in  probation ;)  Lat  probare ;  Ital.  provare^  (comp. 
^prob  in  pro6azione ;)  Span,  orobar ;  Portug.  provar ;  Old  Fr.  prover ;  Fr. 
prouver,  (comp.  ^prob  in  profrohon;)  to  try. 

32.  ^Sail  in  a#«at/,  (comp.  ^«a/  in  la/iftU,  ^«tl  in  resilient ;)  Lat  loKre, 
assUire ;  Ital.  «a/u-e ;  Span,  salir ;  Portug.  sattar ;  Fr.  saiUir ;  to  leap. 

33.  Sound,  (comp.  ^son  in  consonant ;)  Lat  tfonore ;  Ital.  sonars ;  Span. 
Monar ;  Portug.  soar,  (comp.  ^son  in  eonsonar ;)  Fr.  sonrur ;  to  make  a  noise. 

34.  ^Spair  in  despair,  (comp.  ^sper  in  desperation;)  Lat  iperart;  Ital. 
tperare ;  Span.  Portug.  esperar ;  Fr.  esperer ;  to  hope. 

35.  Spouse  and  espouse,  (comp.  ^spond  in  despond;)  Lat.  spondere;  Ital. 
sposare,  (comp.  ^spond  in  sponzo;)  Span.  Portug.  ^spos  in  desposar ;  Fr. 
epotisar,  (comp.  ^spond  in  (/esponsa(um ;)  to  promise. 

36.  sjSlrue  in  cons/nie,  and  s/roy  in  destroy,  (comp.  sjsirue  in  deslrudtori ;) 
Lat  siruere,  (comp.  sjstruc  in  s^rucltira ;)  Ital.  atruggere ;  Span.  s(ncir  in  (ies- 
Irutr,  (comp.  s^ruc  in  (ies/nfccion ;)  Portug.  struir  in  destruir,  (comp.  ^y strut  in 
s(rifc/ttra ;)  Fr.  /ruire  in  detruire,  (comp.  ^struc  in  structure ;)  to  build. 

37.  ^Stroy  in  destroy ;  see  ^Strue* 

38.  iStic,  (comp.  ^se^  in  conse^ruent ;)  Lat  se^m ;  Ital.  seguire ;  Span.  Portog. 
seguir,  (comp.  ^seq  in  consequente ;)  ProTen^.  seguir  and  segre ;  Fr.  sittsre, 
(comp.  ^seq  in  conse^uenl ;)  to  follow. 

39.  ^Tain  in  eontotfif  (comp.  ^ten  in  (snor ;)  Lat.  tenere ;  ItaL  (enere  ;  Span. 
tener;  Portug.  ter,  (comp.  ^ten  in  fensr;)  Fr.  tener;  to  hold. 

40.  Tatfi^,  (comp.  tinge;)  Lat  itngere ;  ItaL  tingert  and  i^picre;  Span, 
ftnltiror;  Portug.  tui^;  Fr.teimdrti  tody«« 
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41.  t/Tray  io  portray^  (comp.  s/trah  in  aitrakerU ;)  Lat  irahart ;  Ital.  trarre  ; 
Span.  Croer,  (comp.  ^irak  in  afroccum ;)  Portug.  trahir ;  Ft,  trairt^  (comp.  ^trah 
in  aiiroMm ;)  to  draw. 

42.  ^Vail  in  prevail^  (comp.  ^val  in  valid;)  Lat  vaUre;  Ital.  voZere ;  Span. 
Portiif .  va/er ;  Fr.  iMi/<nr ;  to  be  strong. 

43.  ^Feigh  in  inveigk;  see  ^Vey,' 

44.  *JVty  in  convey,  ^veigh  in  tnve^ft,  and  ^/<^  in  convoy,  (comp.  ^ve&  in 
vdkte/e ;)  Lat.  veAere ;  Ital.  ^ve  in  veictdo ;  8pan.  ^vi  in  cnvtar,  ^vctf  in  con- 
ffoyar,  (comp.  ^vek  in  veAicuJo ;)  Portug.  ^voy  in  convoifeur,  (comp.  ^veh  in 
«eAicii^> ;)  IT.  ^voy  in  convoyerf  (comp.  ^veh  in  vehictdt ;)  to  carry. 

45.  sjVty  in  survey;  see  rictv. 

46.  Fietv,  and  V^cy  in  survey,  (comp.  ^vid  in  provide ;)  Lat.  im/erc ;  Ital. 
vedertt  (comp.  ^vid  in  prowidenie ;)  Span.  Portog.  ver,  (comp.  ^vid  in  provi- 
ifen(c  ;)  Old  Fr.  veer,  veoir ;  Fr.  voir,  (comp.  ^vid  in  providence ;)  to  see. 

47.  FottcA,  (comp.  ^voc  in  convoke;)  Lat.  vocare;  Ital.  vocare ;  Span,  vocear; 
Poring,  ^voc  in  convocor;  Old  Fr.  voucher;  Fr.  ^voe  in  convo^ucr;  to  call. 

48.  Fbiv,  (comp.  ^vo  in  devotion ;)  Lat  vovere ;  Ital.  votare ;  Span.  Portng. 
voter ;  Fr.  votter,  (comp.  ^vo  in  devotion ;)  to  promise  solemnly. 

49.  ^  Foy  in  convoy ;  see  ^  Fey. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  following  brief  notices  of  tbe  principal  Societies  which  have  beeo  ettabliabed  in 
tUa  ciMiotry  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  objecls  of  literature  and  tcience,  are  taken 
ftom  the  First  ADonal  Report  of  tbe  Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  prepared 
by  tbe  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Academy,  Rev.  Frofessor  Cogswell,  D.  D.,  of 
DartDoath  College.  More  extended  notices  of  several  of  the  Societies  here  mentioned^ 
have  been  published  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  Register,  and  others,  in  a  course  of 
preparation,  will  appear  in  due  time.  But  the  following  is  more  complete  and  accurate, 
as  a  compendious  view,  than  any  thing  which  has  been  published.  It  is  proper,  in  the 
extract,  to  include  the  introductory  reference  to  the  principal  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
£afope,  after  the  model  of  which  our  own,  in  some  measure,  have  been  formed. 

For  the  promotion  of  these  importanc  objects — for  the  cultivation  of  Litera- 
ture, tbe  Sciences  and  the  Arts — tbe  learned  Socinties  of  Europe  were  formed. 
These,  under  tbe  names  of  Academies,  Institutes,  or  Societies,  superseded,  in 
«  great  measure,  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  The  first  Society  of  thia 
kind  was  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century,  by  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  and  was  composed,  principally,  of  tbe  nobles  of  his  court. 

In  France,  the  French  Academy  was  established  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
163S,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  which  published  one  hundred  and 
Uirty-nine  volumes  of  Transactions,  was  formed  by  Colbert,  in  16G6.  In  1795, 
Ue  difierent  learned  Societies  were  united  in  one,  called  the  National  Institute. 
^bis  Institute  has  since  been  modified,  and  now  consists  of  five  Academies, 
Entitled,  1.  The  French  Academy,  devoted  to  the  French  Language  and  Lit- 
erature; 2.  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Relles-Lettres ;  3.  Royal  Academy  of 
^iencea ;  4.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  5.  Royal  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences. 
In  Germany,  the  Academia  Natur<B  Cwriosorum  was  founded  in  1652.  There 
various  other  Literary  Societies  in  that  part  of  Europe.  Theae  hare  done 
Jttiuch  to  give  to  Germany  her  present  literary  character. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was  established  in  1645,  and 
in  1662  received  its  charter  from  tbe  crown.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  its  first 
President.    It  has  published  one  hundred  and  thirty  quarto  volumes  of  Trana- 
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actions,  nearly  one  and  a  third  in  a  year,  on  an  average.  About  forty  of  these 
have  been  issued  since  1800.  Drs.  Hiitton,  Pearson,  and  Shaw,  have  published 
an  abridgement  of  this  work  in  eighteen  volumes  quarto.  Various  other 
smaller  Literary  Societies  bxist  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  accomplishing  much 
in  their  various  spheres  of  operations. 

All  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Associations  in  this  country  are  yet  in  an 
incipient  state.  Great  things,  therefore,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  them.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  warrant  important 
and  happy  results,  ultimately.  As  a  statistical  account  of  these  Societies  has 
never  been  published,  it  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  introduce  here,  a  brief 
notice  of  each.    They  will  be  presented  in  chronological  order. 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  Pre- 
viously to  its  formation,  there  had  existed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  two 
small  associations,  whose  object  was,  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
One  was  called  the  "American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  was  formed  in 
1743,  and  the  other  was  called  ^  The  American  Society  for  Promoting  and 
Propagating  Useful  Knowledge,  in  Philadelphia,"  and  was^establiabed  in  1766. 
These  two  Societies,  January  2,  1769,  were  united  by  the  name  of  ''The 
American  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  Promoting  Usefiil 
Knowledge."  In  1771,  it  consisted  of  nearly  three  hundred  members.  March 
15,  1780,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  State  Legislature.  Its  meetings  are  semi- 
monthly. It  has  published  ten  quarto  volumes  of  Transactions,  containing 
valuable  articles  on  Literature,  the  Sciences  and  Arts — one  volume  in  seven 
years,  on  an  average.  The  first  was  issued  in  1771,  and  the  second  in  1786. 
The  first  President  of  the  Society  was  Dr.  Franklin.  David  Rittenhouse, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Caspar  Wistar,  Robert  Patterson,  and  William  Tilghman, 
have  since  successively  presided.  Peter  Stephen  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.,  is  now 
President  of  the  Society.  Its  Library  contains  ten  or  eleven  thousand  volumei, 
many  of  them  rare  and  costly,  presented  by  foreign  governments  and  learned 
societies.  Mr.  John  Hyacinth  De  Magellan,  of  London,  about  twenty  yean 
ago,  presented  to  the  Society  the  sum  of  two  hundred  guineas,  as  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  premiums,  to  be  adjudged  to 
the  authors  of  the  best  discovery  or  most  useful  invention,  relating  to  Naviga- 
tion, Astronomy,  or  Natural  Philosophy.  There  is  attached  to  the  Institutk>o, 
a  handsome  Cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils.  The  paintings  are  chiefly  por- 
traits of  its  distinguished  members. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  next  in  age  and  importance 
to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Its  centre  of  operations  is  Boston. 
May  4,  1780,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  object 
of  the  Society  is  thus  expressed  in  a  clause  of  the  charter — *^  That  the  end  and 
design  of  the  institution  of  said  Academy  is  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  America,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country,  and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  the  various  natural  productions  of 
the  country  may  be  applied ;  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  discoveries, 
mathematical  disquisitions,  philosophical  inquiries  and  experiments,  astronomi- 
cal, meteorological  and  geographical  observations ;  and  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art 
and  science  which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity  and  happi- 
ness of  a  free,  independent  and  virtuous  people."  The  number  of  active 
members  can  never  exceed  two  hundred,  nor  be  less  than  forty.  It  has  four 
stated  meetings  in  a  year.  Its  first  volume  of  Memoirs  was  published  in  1785. 
In  sixty-two  years  it  has  published  five  volumes  quarto— one  volume  in  twelve 
years,  on  an  average.  The  gentlemen  who  have  presided  over  this  Association 
are  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams,  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  The  presiding  ofiScer  at  the  present  time,  is  John 
Pickering,  LL.  D.  The  Library  contains  about  three  or  four  thousand  volumes 
of  choice  books.  Benjamin  Thompson,  (Count  Rumford,)  left  to  the  Academy, 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1814,  a  fund,  a  part  of  the  interest  of  which  Is 
to  be  expended  in  premiums  of  gold  and  silver  medals  to  the  authors  of  any 
important  discoveries,  or  useful  improvements  on  light  or  heat 
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7%e  MauaehusHU  HUtorieal  Society  has  its  locatioo  at  Boston,  and  was 
ibrnied  January  24,  1791,  and  incorporated  February  19,  1794.  To  the  Iter. 
Dr.  Belknap,  Judge  Tudor,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  ia  to  be  ascribed,  more 
than  to  any  others,  the  honor  of  bein^  its  founders.  The  Society  meets 
monthly.  Iti  first  volume  was  published  in  1793.  It  has  printed  twenty-seven 
volumes,  being  on  an  average,  about  one  volume  in  two  years.  These  Col- 
lections, as  they  are  called,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  important  matter  of  a 
historical  nature,  which  will  be  thus  preserved  from  the  wastes  of  time.  These 
are  divided  into  series  of  ten  volumes  each,  denominated  decades,  the  last 
volume  of  each  decade  containinff  an  index  to  the  series.  The  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  was  James  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  Gov.  Gore,  Judge  Davis,  and 
Lieut.  Grov.  Winthrop,  have  since  presided.  James  Savage,  LL.  D.,  is  now 
President  This  is  the  oldest  Historical  Society  in  the  country,  and  it  possesses 
the  best  library,  and  the  largest  number  of  charts,  maps,  plans,  manuscripts, 
autographs,  and  paintings — ancient  and  modem  portraits.  The  Society  has 
funds,  but  these  are  not  large. 

J%e  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences  was  formed  at  New  Haven, 
March  4, 1799,  and,  in  October  following,  was  incorporated.  It  was  established 
lor  the  purpose  of  encouraging  literary  and  philosophical  researches  in  general, 
and,  particularly,  for  investigating  the  Natural  History  of  Connecticut  In 
1811,  it  published  a  statistical  account  of  New  Haven,  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
of  eighty-four  pages.  In  1815,  it  published  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  con- 
taining the  history  of  several  towns  in  Litchfield  county.  Only  one  octavo 
volume  of  Memoirs  hns  been  issued.  The  Academy  has  stated  meetings ;  at 
which  subjects  are  discussed,  and  dissertations  read,  some  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  **  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts."  President  D wight  of  Yale 
College,  was  the  first  President,  and  remained  in  office  until  1817,  when  Dr. 
Day  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  He  was  annually  re-elected  until  1836^ 
when  Professor  Silliman  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Academy. 

TVte  JWtc  York  Hiatoricat  Society  was  formed  by  adopting  a  constitution, 
December  10, 1804.  Judge  Benson,  John  Pintard,  LL.  D.,  Crov.  Clinton,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Miller,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  active  in  establishing  the  Society. 
The  first  President  was  Egbert  Benson,  LL.  D.  His  successors  have  been  the 
Hon.  Gouveraeur  Morris,  Gov.  Clinton,  Dr.  Hossck,  Chancellor  Kent,  Gov. 
Lewis,  and  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  Esq.  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  LL.  D.,  is  the 
present  incumbent  The  Society  published  its  first  volume  in  1809.  Five 
others  have  since  been  issued,  being  about  one  volume,  on  an  average,  in  seven 
years.  The  librsry  of  the  Society  is  large,  containing  about  13^000  volumes, 
and,  ibr  vslue,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  historical  Horary,  except  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  Penneylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arte  was  (bunded  in  1805,  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  few  individuals,  and  chartered  in  1806,  and  was  designed  for  young 
artists.  Joseph  Hopkinson,  LL.  D.,  has  been  President  of  the  Society.  This 
Institution  has  published  three  volumes  and  a  half,  containing  matters  relative 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

ne  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arti^  at  New  York,  was  founded  in  1808. 
John  Trumbull,  LL.  D.,  has  been  President  Kembrant  Peale,  Esq.,  is  now 
the  presiding  officer.    It  is  supported  entirely  by  ertists. 

The  Amerwm  Antiquarian  Society  was  formed  principally  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Isaiah  Thomas,  LLJp.^  who  gave  to  it  large  funds.  It  is 
located  at  Worcester,  Ms.,  and  was  inHrporated  in  1812.  It  has  published  but 
one  volume,  besides  its  semi-annual  reports.  The  library  containa  about  14,000 
volumes,  some  of  which  are  highly  valuable.  About  15,000  separate  tracts 
or  pamphlets  have  been  bound  in  1,035  volumes.  The  collection  of  news- 
papers, the  largest  and  best  probably  in  the  country,  contains  1,251  volumes, 
many  of  them  embracing  two  or  three  annual  files  between  the  same  covers. 
The  Society  has  many  manuscripts,  some  very  rare  and  curious.  Besides  its 
library,  cabinet,  and  buildings,  it  has  about  $25,000  in  money  as  a  fbnd.  Mr. 
Thomas,  its  principal  founder,  was  President  from  1812 — 1831.  Since  that 
time  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop,  LL.  D.,  presided  until  his  death  in  1841. 
Gov.  Davis  sneceeds  him  in  office. 
VOL.  zv.  23 
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7%B  Academjf  of  JWihcraZ  Sciences  of  PhUadelphia,  was  formed  in  1812,  and 
incorporated  in  1817.  It  has  published  six  volumes  of  original  and  important 
matter.  The  Journal  of  the  Academy  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  issued.  The  library  of  the  Academy,  which  in  natural  history  is 
by  far  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  is  indebted  to  William  M aclure,  Esq^ 
for  seven-tenths  of  all  the  books  it  contains.  In  five  years,  from  1816  to  1820 
inclusive,  this  munificent  patron  of  science  presented  nearly  1,500  volumes 
(including  146  folios,  and  nearly  600  quartos)  on  natural  history,  the  fine  arts, 
antiquities,  books  of  travels,  embracing  many  of  the  most  costly  works  on  these 
subjects.  The  library  now  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  besides  maps, 
and  charts.  The  attention  of  the  Society  is  invited  to  the  following  subjects, 
viz :  Zoology,  Ornithology,  Ichthyology,  Conchology,  Herpetology,  Ento- 
mology, Botany,  Greology,  and  Mineralogy.  The  Collections  in  respect  to  all 
these  subjects,  are  many  and  exceedingly  valuable.  It  possesses  a  lai^  and 
beautiful  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  During  most 
of  the  time  of  the  Academy's  existence,  William  Maclure,  Esq.  has  been 
President,  and  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary.  William 
Hembel,  Esq.,  is  now  the  President. 

The  lAlerary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carolina  was  formed  in 
1813,  (?)  but  has  not  accomplished  much.  For  some  years  Stephen  Elliot, 
LL.  D.,  was  President  The  Hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  late  Secretary  of  War, 
took  a  very  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society. 

71u  Essex  Historical  Society  was  established  for  Essex  County,  Ms.,  and, 
June  11, 1821,  it  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  It  has 
procured  a  small  library,  cabinet,  and  collection  of  paintings,  but  has  never 
published  much.    Edward  A.  Holyoke,  LL.  D.,  was  its  first  President. 

The  Maryland  Jlccuiemy  of  Sciences  and  Literature  was  established  at  Balti- 
more in  l&l.  G.  H.  Girardin  was  the  first  President,  and  Dr.  M'Cauley, 
Secretary.  It  has  a  valuable  collection  of  minerals,  and  has  published  one 
▼olurne  of  important  matter. 

The  Franklin  Society  for  the  purpose  of  Promoting  Investigation  tn  Miiurd 
Science  was  formed  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1821,  and  was  incorporated  in 
1823.    Much  has  not  been  accomplished  by  the  Association. 

7%e  Maine  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  by  the  State,  Februarys, 
1822.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Portland,  April  1 1, 1823, 
when  it  was  organized,  and  Albion  K.  Parris,  then  Grovernor  of  the  State,  was 
ehoeen  President.  Its  succeeding  Presidents  have  been  Rev.  William  Allen, 
D.  D.,  Rev.  Ichabod  Nichols,  D.  D.f  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  LL.  D.,  and 
Chief  Justice  Mellen.  It  published  a  volume  of  valuable  historical  matter  in 
1831,  in  an  octavo  form  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  dates  its  origin  from  the  accidental 
meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  at  the  office  of  the  lion.  William  R.  Staples  ia 
Providence,  April  19,  1822.  The  June  following  it  obtained  a  charter  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  State.  The  Society  has  a  small  library  and  cabinet,  and 
has  published  four  volumes  of  Collections.  The  first  President  was  Gov. 
James  Fender.  Since  he  retired  from  the  chair,  the  Hon.  John  Howiand  has 
presided. 

7%e  N'ew  Hampshire  Historical  Society  was  instituted  May  20,  1823,  and^ 
June  13,  following,  it  received  its  act  of  incorporation  from  the  State  Legisla- 
ture.    It  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  institutions  of  the  kind, — second 
only  to  the  Historical  Societies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.    It  has  pub- 
lished ^ye  volumes  of  Collections,  the  first  in  1831, — all  of  which  bear  the 
impress  of  the  mind  and  efibrts  of  the  late  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Concofd^ 
one  of  the  greatest  antiquaries  of  this  country.    The  sixth  volume  is  nearly  ia 
readiness  for  printing.    Valuable  addresses  have  been  delivered   before  the 
Society  by  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Hon.  Salma  Hale,  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Atherton,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton,  Prof.  Daniel  Oliver,  Chief  Justice  Parkers 
and  Judge  Upham.    Its  Presidents  have  been  Gov.  Plumer,  Gov.  Woodburye 
Hon.  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Hon.  Sal  ma  Hale,  Gov.  Harvey,  and  Hon.  Charles  H 
Atherton.    The  present  presiding  officer  is  Joel  Parker,  LL.  D. 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Socuty,  located  at  Hartfoid,  was  incorportted  ob 
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the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  1825,  and  during  that  month,  the  Society  was 
organized  ;  but  it  never  held  another  meeting  till  May,  1839,  having  been  re- 
vived by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  efficient 
Materials  are  collected  for  a  volume,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished. Judge  Thomas  Day  is  President,  and  Henry  Barnard,  2d,  Esq.,  is 
Secretary. 

7%e  Historiedl  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in 
1825,  and  William  Rawle,  LL.  D.  was  elected  the  first  President  The  pre- 
siding officer  at  the  present  time  is  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  LL.  D.  It  has  pub- 
lished three  volumes,  and  part  I.  of  volume  IV.,  entitled  Memoirs. 

The  national  Academy  of  Design  was  formed  at  New  York  in  1826.  Samael 
F.  B.  Morse,  Esq.  is  President  This  institution  is  sustained  by  amateurs  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 

The  Albany  histituie  was  established  in  1828.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
LL.  D.,  was  the  first  President  In  18SU,  the  library  consisted  of  1,592  vol- 
umes, and  the  museum  of  10,444  specimens  in  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
coins,  engravings,  and  casts.  Both  the  library  and  museum  have  since  been 
much  improved. 

The  Boston  Society  of  MUiured  Hisiory  was  instituted  May  6,  1830,  and  in- 
corporated, February  24,  1831.  Thomas  Nuttal,  Esq.,  the  well  known  botanist 
and  omithok>gist,  was  chosen  the  first  President,  but  did  not  accept  the  office. 
The  Presidents  of  the  Society  have  been  Benjamin  D.  Greene,  E^.,  and 
George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.  The  latter  is  now  in  office.  The  library  consists 
of  1,000  volumes,  and  the  cabinet  is  valuable.  It  has  published  three  octave 
volumes  of  500  pages  each,  of  very  interesting  matter.  The  funds  of  the 
Society  are  very  considerable,  and  its  prospects  are  flattering. 

Jlio  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  was  established  at  Columbus 
in  1830.  Hon.  Jacob  Burnett  of  Cincinnati  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
transactions  of  the  institution.  Its  publications  have  been  few,  only  two  parts 
of  volume  I.  Hon.  Benjamin  Tappan,  now  Senator  in  Congress,  was  ibr  some 
time  President 

7^  Indiana  Historical  Society,  organized  in  1830,  was  incorporated  in  1831. 
Benjamin  Parke,  Elsq.,  has  been  President  The  institution  as  yet  has  aocom- 
plisbed  but  little. 

The  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  was  instituted  in  1831, 
and,  m  a  great  measure,  through  the  instrumentality  of  President  Ctishing  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent It  has  published  only  a  pamphlet  containing  an  Address  and  some 
matters  respecting  the  Society. 

7^  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  was  established  December  18, 
1833,  and  iooorfiorated  February  12,  1836.  Andrew  Nichols,  Esq.,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society.  William  Prescott,  M.  D.,  takes  a  most  lively  interest  in 
its  objeetB.  No.  1,  of  volume  I.,  of  a  Journal,  consisting  of  forty-four  pageSi 
ham  been  published.    There  is  a  small  library  and  cabinet 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society^  formed  March,  1838,  has  done  well  con- 
«dering  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its  existence.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis  has 
been  very  active  in  obtaining  collections  for  the  library  and  cabinet  The  act 
4if  incorporation,  constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  circulars  and  pamphlets  have 
been  published. 

7%e  Vermont  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  was  incorporated  November 
112, 1638.  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Bamet,  is  President  The  Society  as  yet 
bas  published  nothing. 

ne  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  formed  June  4, 1839,  and  incorporated, 
December  19, 1939.  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  LL.  D.,  now  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  is  President,  and  William  Bacon  Stevens,  M.  D.,  is  Secretary. 
The  splendid  autographical  collection  of  I.  K.  Teft,  Esq.,  the  best  in  the 
country,  has  been  presented  to  it  The  Society  has  already  published  one 
▼olume  of  valuable  Collections. 

The  American  Statistical  Association  was  instituted  at  Boston,  December  11, 
1839,  and  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  February  5,  1841.  The  Hon. 
Bicbani  Fletcher  is  Pieaidenty  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt^  Comspondiiig  Secretary, 
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Lemuel  Shattuck,  Esq.,  Home  Secretary,  and  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  Esq., 
Foreign  Secretary.  It  has  stated  meetings  every  month.  As  yet  it  has  pub- 
lished but  little.  The  constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  circulars  and  addresses 
only  have  been  issued.  A  volume  is  in  preparation,  and,  it  is  expected,  wUl 
soon  be  presented  to  the  public  A  library  has  been  established,  eontaining 
many  valuable  statistical  works,  printed  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Tlu  MUional  Institution  for  tht  Promotion  of  Science  was  formed  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  May  15,  1840,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitutioD,  choice 
of  officers,  and  a  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  which  are  to 
promote  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  to  establish  a  national  museum  of 
natural  history.  It  has  been  incorporated  by  Congress.  Joel  R.  PoiDsect,  LL.  D. 
late  Secretary  of  War,  is  President  of  the  Institution ;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  patron  ex-officio  ;  all  the  Secretaries  and  other  Heads  of  De- 
partments of  the  General  Government,  are,  for  the  time  being,  with  their 
consent.  Directors  of  the  Institution.  It  haa  stated  monthly  meetinga  The 
constitution,  by-laws,  and  a  few  pamphlets  only  have  been  published.  The 
library  is  not  large,  but  the  museum  of  natural  history  is  magnificent  No 
other  Society  probably  has  done  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  Their  CoUectioB 
would  do  honor  to  some  of  the  older  Societies  of  Europe.  It  is  plac^  in  the 
Patent  Office,  and  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  story,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  feet  in  length  by  sixty-two  in  breadth.  For  the  improvement 
of  the  Institution,  Congress  has  lately  appropriated  $30,000,  especially  for 
arranging  and  putting  up  the  articles  recently  brought  home  by  the  exploffinf 
•xpedition,  sent  out  by  the  government 

Some  other  Literary  Societies  exist,  of  which  little  is  known,  as  the  New 
York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D. 
is  President ;  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  which  Joseph 
Delafield,  Eaq,  is  President ;  the  Troy  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
Judge  Isaac  M'Conihe  haa  been  a  very  active  officer ;  the  Western  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  descripCioiL 

For  the  lake  of  completeness,  the  account  of  the  Mfrthem  Acadamf  of  Jhis  md 
SdeiueMt  given  in  another  part  of  the  docament  from  which  we  qaote,  it  here  inaefted. 

For  some  time,  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  had  reflected  on  tiie 
subject,  that  an  Institution  of  the  kind  was  needed  in  this  part  of  the  countiy, 
to  ski  in  increasing  in  the  community,  a  taste  for  literature  and  science.  Ai 
the  means  of  knowledge  in  our  large  cities,  and  at  our  old  literary  establish- 
ments cannot  be  enjoyed  here,  something  as  a  substitute  should  be  provided 
To  supply  this  want  in  part,  it  was  thought,  that  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Association,  answering,  in  some  measure,  the  purposes  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  might  be  formed  in  this  vicinity,  whose 
radiating  influence  would  be  favorable  and  salutary.  It  would  bring  learned 
men  in  contact  with  each  other,  furnish  an  opportunity  for  exchanging  views 
on  great  and  important  subjects,  and  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the 
pursuits  of  science.  It  would  also  become  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowship, 
and  enable  those  thus  associated  to  publish  the  results  of  their  inquiries  and 
investigations,  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Accordingly,  after  consultation  and  correspondence,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  this  State,  assembled  in  Hanover,  at  the 
study  of  President  Lord,  June  ^,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  forming,  if  it  ahould 
be  deemed  expedient,  a  Society  of  the  above  description.  The  meeting  was 
organized  bv  choosing  Professor  Adams  of  Dartmouth  College,  chairman,  and 
Professor  Alpheus  Crosby,  scribe.  After  suitable  deliberation  on  the  autnoct, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  present  had  been  expressed,  a  vote  was  passed  to  form 
such  a  Society  as  had  been  contemplated.  A  constitution  was  tlien  prepared 
and  adopted,  officers  were  elected,  and  the  Academy  immediately  went  faito 
operation.  A  number  of  individuals,  at  that  time,  were  elected  as  Followa^^ 
CorreqKmdingi  or  Honorary  lfeaibeK%  and  othen  ainee,  have  been  tkotnd  im 
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■acb.  The  Academy  has  had  several  tneetiDgs,  at  which  essays  or  disserta- 
tions have  been  read  and  criticisefi.  Conversation  and  discussions,  alsoy  on 
literary  and  scientific  subjects  have  been  held,  and  found  profitable. 

From  the  formation  of  the  Society,  the  Curators  have  contemplated  the 
publication  of  a  periodical,  either  quarterly  or  annual,  and,  had  there  been  a 
suitable  printing  press  in  the  vicinity  for  issuing  it,  would  have  endeavored  to 
commence  it  before  this  time.  A  work  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  the 
Academy,  is  deemed  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  established. 

Another  object  in  view,  is  the  establishment  of  a  library,  adapted  to  promote 

riiaUy  the  objects  of  the  Academy.  This  has  been  commenced.  About 
e  hundred  bound  volumes  of  books,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  files  of 
newspapers,  bound  in  eighty  volumes,  and  about  ninety  files  of  newspapers 
unbound,  and  also  pamphlets  sufficient  in  number  to  make  a  hundred  volumes 
when  bound,  are  deposited  in  the  library,  as  the  property  of  the  Academy* 
Some  of  the  papers  are  of  great  value  for  their  antiquity,  having  been  collected 
by  €rov.  Bartlett.  These,  with  many  others,  were  presented  to  the  Academy 
Of  bis  son.  Judge  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill.  The  pamphlets,  of  course,  are  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  most  of  which,  however,  possess  intrinsic  worth,  and 
•re  valuable  in  a  library  like  this.  Included  in  the  bound  volumes,  are  the 
publications  of  most  of  the  learned  Societies  in  the  country,  which  are.  a  do- 
nation from  them.  Eflforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  complete  sets  of  the  early 
newspapers  printed  in  this  part  of  the  country  ;  as  Spooner's  Journal,  published 

Sf  Judah  C.  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green,  at  this  place  In  1778,  and  from 
ebs^ary  1761,  at  Westminster  or  Windsor,  Vt.  Sixteen  volumes  of  it  have 
been  procured,  others  are  needed  to  complete  the  set.  This  paper  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  as  it  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  American  Revolutioni 
mi  was  the  first  periodical  issued  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently 
eootains  much  of  its  early  history.  A  complete  set  of  the  Vermont  Chroniciey 
of  the  Boston  Recorder,  and  of  the  Dartmouth  Gazette,  while  it  was  printed 
by  Moses  Davis,  has  been  obtained.  The  manuscript  Journal  of  Weather, 
witb  meteorological  and  thermometrical  observations,  from  1606  to  1838 — thirty- 
two  years,  kept  by  the  late  John  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  together  with  an 
account  of  his  correspondence  fix>m  1619  to  1636,  in  which  he  received  3,067 
letters,  is  deposited  in  the  library.  It  also  contains  a  manuscript  Journal  of  the 
Weather  from  1771  to  1797,  kept  by  Eleazar  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Portsmouth, 
N*  JEi* 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  several  learned  Societies  in  this  country — of 
their  formation,  object,  labors,  and  results.  And  their  very  existence  has  done 
aiucb  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  investigation  on  the  subjects  for  the 
{Momotion  of  which  they  were  s^mcially  formed,  and  having  commenced  the 
•vmit  of  improvement,  they  will  be  likely  to  prosecute  it  with  commendable 
toBal  and  success.  The  emulation  excited  by  the  difierent  Societies  will  serve 
M  a  stimulus  to  effort.  The  division  of  labor,  too,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
fMomole  perfection  in  each  department. 


80UBCES  OF  PAUL'S  ELOQUENCE  AS  A  PREACHER. 

[By  Chablbi  Lou>|  M.  A.] 

In  refard  to  eloquence,  no  servant  was  ever  more  like  oar  divine  Master 
PauL  Even  some  heathen  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  first  rank; 
^hile  with  all  Christian  writers  he  is  confessedly  chief.  He  stands  upon  the 
bniad  basis  of  humanity  ;  is  eloquent  not  to  a  Jew  alone,  nor  to  a  Gentile ;  not 
te  one  school  alone,  nor  to  one  age :  preach i off  as  persuasively  to  us  as  to  an 
^U^nian  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  destined  to  be  the  most  ekqaent  minister 
^  k»f  ■•  hninaniry  shall  endars* 
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It  18  my  object  to  state  some  of  the  sources  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a 
preacher. 

First,  Eameainess. 

With  this,  his  conversion  had  much  to  do. 

Before  that  event,  the  tight  that  was  in  him  was  darkness.  But  the  Son  of 
righteousness  chased  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  guilt  that  lay  as  a  long  dark 
night  upon  him,  and  shed  over  his  soul  the  light  of  God,  in  which  he  might 
walk  and  rejoice.  At  once  he  was  in  the  vigor  of  a  new  life,  in  an  atmosphere 
healthful  and  bracing,  like  cool,  morning  air.  Truth  met  him  with  peculiar 
beauty  ;  her  lost  authority  was  restored,  and  all  those  natural  powers  of  man 
which  rejoiced  together  before  the  fall,  were  brought  into  submission.  He  was 
armed  for  truth,  and  against  error ;  and  thoroughly  panoplied  to  endure  in  any 
struggle. 

Again :  The  convictions  of  Paul  in  regard  to  certain  points,  had  much  to  do 
with  his  earnestness.  In  regard  to  the  honor  of  God,  ''Let  God  be  true,  and 
every  man  a  liar,'*  is  his  sublime  expression.  His  conviction  in  regard  to  his 
indebtedness  to  Christ  for  saving  him,  a  sinful  and  most  cruel-hearted  man,  and 
for  putting  him,  the  least  of  all  saints,  into  the  ministry.  His  conviction  in 
regard  to  the  miseries  of  sin  :  having,  in  his  own  person,  felt  the  plague,  and 
trembling  under  the  awful  condemnation  of  sin,  he  could  and  did  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  others,  and  was  constrained  to  cry  aloud  of  their  coming  ruin. 
His  conviction  of  the  certainty  of  divine  promises :  *'  I  believe  God,"  he  ex- 
claims, **  that  it  shall  be  done  as  he  hath  said."  His  conviction  of  ptrMond 
rtsponsibUneat  in  the  work  of  redemption :  '*  I  am  a  debtor  to  Greek  and  bar- 
barian ;"  ''Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  He  did  preach  it  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  every  part  of  the  whole  gospel,  and  the  whole  of 
every  part,  as  occasion  offered.  Joined  to  this  conviction  was  one  equally 
strong  in  regard  to  his  dependence  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  upon  which  he  gladly 
cast  himself  in  his  weakness.  Moreover,  he  was  strongly  impressed  that  ha 
must  please  God  rather  than  men  ;  and  so,  like  Demosthenes,  he  forgot  himself 
and  was  not  bound  by  the  fear  or  praise  of  man.  Further ;  he  was  convinced 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  two  objects  at  one  time ;  and  he  always 
lived  as  if  he  was  born  for  one  single  object,  and  that  a  great  one  which  ought 
to  absorb  every  energy  for  its  best  accomplishment  Finally ;  such  was  bis 
conviction  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  service,  that  he  went,  not  like  a  galley 
slave  to  his  toil,  but  with  bounding  exultation ;  nor  did  he  go  with  pride,  or 
rashness,  or  envy,  weakening  his  efforts,  but  with  humility,  and  prudence,  aod 
a  charity  which  rejoiced  even  though  Christ  was  preached  of  envy  and  strife. 

The  earnestness  of  Paul  found  nourishment  in  his  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  cross,  and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  church. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  Roman  citizens  adorned  the  vestibules  of  their  dwel- 
lings with  the  images  of  their  ancestors,  so  that  the  faces  of  the  patriot,  the 
warrior,  and  the  philosopher,  were  ever  present  to  remind  them  of  their  exploits, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  imitation."  Paul's  allusions  to  Abraham  and  Moses, 
and  his  epitome  of  Old  Testament  biography,  show  the  influence  of  the  men 
of  the  past,  over  his  spirit  And  how  did  this  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews  regard 
the  entire  Mosaic  economy  ?  "  Its  solemn  and  gorgeous  magni&cence  ad- 
justed and  adorned  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,"  imposed  awe  upon  his 
spirit  In  the  Tabernacle  was  garnered  type  and  symbol ;  in  Israel's  obser- 
vances was  Christianity  veiled ;  in  their  Prophets  were  the  oracles  of  God.  Is 
fervor  added  to  piety  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  vision  to  poetry  before  the 
statues  of  men  of  song,  and  shall  not  earnestness  be  added  to  speech  by  such 
venerable  and  holy  scenes  ? 

But  this  variety  of  influence  from  the  hoary  ages  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  wu 
greatly  excelled  by  the  rousing  wonders  of  the  cross  then  before  him.     Perhaps 
to  a  thoughtless  Gentile,  standing  with  his  hand  upon  the  tomb  of  Christ  that 
night  afler  his  burial,  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  bigotry  of  the  synagogue,     « 
the  pride  of  the  portico,  and  the  malice  of  the  Jewish  populace  and  Eomao  ^ 
soldiery  had  triumphed,  and  that  the  reputed  Messiah,  most  justly  despised  evei 
by  despised  Nazarenes,  was  really  dead  and  Christianity  with  him.    But 
looked  upon  Christ  a  conqueror ;  he  saw  principalities  and  powers  broken ; 
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Sstai^ — every  foe  of  man,  stibdued.  To  him  the  cross  was  the  plan  of  wisdom 
for  the  recovery  of  the  captive  out  of  the  Egyptian  houee  of  his  bonda[|re  ;  for 
the  guardianship,  guidance,  and  passport  of  a  whole  race  journeying  through  a 
wilderness ;  and  for  their  peaceful  rest  beyond  the  waters  of  death.  To  him 
tbe  cross  was  the  great  power  of  God  exerting  itself  benevolently  on  earth ; 
**  enriching  the  world  with  a  gift  that  left  it  nothing  to  dread  or  ask  for  more  ;** 
exalting  our  nature,  trembling  over  the  bottomless  gulf,  to  a  divine  union; 
redeeming  it  from  the  corse  of  justice  to  the  blessing  of  mercy.  But  he  sees 
more  in  the  cross — his  favorite  and  reverenced  forms  of  Hebrew  antiquity, 
type  and  symbol,  prophet  and  priest,  appear  with  new  glory  in  the  cross.  The 
martyr  Abel  is  more  martyr-like  when  seen  from  this  point;  the  self-denying 
Moses  more  zealous  in  his  sacrifices;  the  piety  of  David  seems  more  devout; 
tbe  tender  pathos  of  the  weeping  prophet  with  tbe  lofly  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelical, more  touching  and  sublime.  In  tine,  at  the  cross  were  gathered  all  the 
evangelical,  immortal  principles  of  the  old  dispensation,  emancipated  and  in- 
tUnct  with  fresh  life,  to  develope  themselves  more  fully  in  the  new.  And  the 
Apostle*s  deference  for  the  circumstance  of  the  Jewish  economy  with  but 
glimpses  of  its  substance,  passes  into  joyful  admiration  as  he  views  its  substance 
with  but  glimpses  of  its  circumstance,  in  the  cross  which  was  otherwise  full  of 
biffh  incitements. 

But  Paul  was  prophetic.  On  an  eminence,  he  saw  far  off,  the  second  coming 
of  Christ.  He  saw  the  healing  virtues  of  Christianity  flowing  through  the 
morals  of  nations.  Tracing  its  course  of  light,  merit,  and  strength,  he  saw  its 
blessed  influence  widening  to  cover  the  whole  earth. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  that  conspired  to  make  Paul  earnest  Suddenly 
coming  into  possession  of  a  vigorous  life  of  faith,  his  soul  roused,  nerved,  and 
•nnobled  by  the  firmest  and  best  convictions,  looking  reverently  on  the  Hebrew 
theocracy,  with  an  inspiriting  delight  on  the  cross,  and  with  rejoicing  hope  on 
the  glory  of  its  earthly  career,  be  springs,  more  eagerly  than  any  athlete  on 
his  coarse.  His  whole  being  assumes  the  posture  of  earnestness.  Every  look, 
his  tones,  bis  movements,  are  those  of  intense  zeal.  At  Athens,  at  Ephesus, 
ia  Lycaonia,  his  hearers  are  listening  to  a  dying  man  pleading  to  immortal 
heiogs  for  the  life  of  their  souls.  Words  seem  to  spring  from  him  in  their 
•S|remes8 ;  argument  presses  upon  argument,  like  runners  for  a  prize;  discourse 
qaichly  succeeds  discourse  ;  the  entire  life  of  the  preacher  is  a  real,  an  earnest 

Tbe  second  source  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  is  Maptation, 
Tbe  principle  of  adapted ness  to  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  is  recognized 
and  obeyed  by  all  the  Apostles,  especially  by  Paul.  At  Antioch  he  addresses 
bis  Jewish  auditors  with  peculiar  skilfnincss ;  referring  to  the  most  striking 
pssssges  in  their  national  history,  to  fulfilled  prophecy,  to  the  witnessing  John 
and  tbe  dying  Lamb.  At  Lystra,  his  address  is  ^  short,  simple,  passionate, 
energetic  ;"  to  a  plain  people,  becoming  plain  ;  teaching  them  from  nature,  and 
performing  a  miracle  to  impress  his  words  on  a  superstitious  mind.  At  Athens, 
there  is  an  implied  respect  innocently  and  skilfully  paid  by  Paul  to  the  exquisite 

Specimens  of  her  art  and  elegant  remains  of  her  literature,  in  his  notice  of  one 
tar  and  quotation  from  one  poet.    He  did  not  inveigh  against  her  schools  of 
philosophy,  her  temples,  cenotaphs,  and  portraits.    **  Nor  did  he  reason  with 
Uese  elegant  polytheists  out  of  the  Scriptures.    He  addressed  them  with  an 
vloqnent  exposition  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  providential  government  of 
Cjod."     *'  Disputing  and  preaching  "  at  Ephesus,  it  was  with  such  consummate 
^daptedness  to  strong  prejudices,  that  without  a  word  asrainst  the  goddess 
l^iana,  he  preached  three  months  with  unusual  efficacy.     Even  Lord  Shafles- 
Miory  confesses  how  ^handsomely  Paul  accommodates  himself^'  in  certain  cases. 
3His  subjects  also  are  pertinent ;  they  are  righteousness  and  temperance  before 
«  man  shamefully  deficient  in  them.    His  style  is  fit ;  on  these  subjects  be 
'Seasoned,  not  declaimed.    His  address  is  suitable  ;  **  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  per- 
ceive that  ye  are  much  devoted  to  religion ;  '*  "  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear 
je  my  defence."    His  illustrations  are  suitable  ;  he  does  not  talk  of  Athenian 
funes  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  the  Greeks  of  adoption.    Nothing  is  out  of  har- 
mony.   To  A  Jew  he  is  a  Jew ;  to  a  Gentile  a  Gentile.    He  has  learning  for 
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the  learned ;  philosophy  for  philosophers.  He  adapts  himself  to  the  principle 
of  curiosity  in  the  human  mind ;  **  whom  therefore  ye  ignorantty  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you."  Consonant  with  a  mental  law,  he  first  commends  and  then 
reproves ;  first  weeps  and  then  makes  you  weep ;  goes  where  he  bids  you 
follow  ;  gives  up  what  he  bids  you  relinquish ;  is  what  he  would  have  others  be. 
When  he  preached,  all  was  propriety.  The  words  that  sprang  from  him  were 
fitting  words  ;  the  truths  that  crowded  for  utterance  found  a  counterpart  some- 
where. He  had  taken  the  impression  of  things,  as  snow  conforms  to  the 
nnevenness  of  the  ground.  He  had  adapted  himself  to  the  nature  and  circom- 
stances  of  the  case,  as  the  tides  do  to  the  indentations  of  the  shore.  And  this 
adaptation  made  his  earnestness  in  place.  The  latter  was  never  lost  throogh 
failure  of  the  former. 

We  pass  to  a  third  source  of  PauPs  eloquence  as  a  preacher ;  Firmneu  of 
Soul. 

Paul  had  that  persisting,  indomitable  efficiency  of  soul,  that  originates  in  a 
trusty  judgment,  an  pnergetic  feeling,  and  in  harmony  of  mental  powers ;  and 
which  has  its  growth  under  actual  labor,  under  success  and  an  approving  con- 
science ;  and  also  amid  opposition,  terror,  and  suffering.  His  life  was  in  his 
hand.  In  facing  dangers  he  reacted  the  part  of  Daniel,  of  the  three  men  in 
the  furnace,  and  set  Luther  an  example.  He  walked  about  confronting  seen 
and  unseen  foes,  finishing  manfully  what  remained  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
and  enduring  for  the  church  her  utmost  trials  in  the  hour  of  her  worst  distress. 
He  nobly  bears  up  though  a  Jew  drives  him  by  persecution  into  the  hands  of  a 
persecuting  Gentile  ;  though  the  engulfing  ocean  casts  him  on  the  mercy  of  the 
robber ;  though  from  scourging  he  goes  to  be  stoned.  Beside  cavils  of  igno- 
rant  countrymen,  he  boldly  meets,  in  his  sensitiveness,  the  oblique  glance  of  the 
halfoclosed  eye,  the  sneer  playing  on  the  lip  of  tiie  learned  stoics  and  acade- 
micians. At  an  immense  disadvantage  he  fearlessly  broaches  a  despised  doc- 
trine at  Home  in  the  age  of  Nero  ;  Tiis  greatness  of  soul  bearing  him  above 
the  sarcastic  curiosity  of  her  pagan  philosophers ;  above  their  refinement  and 
fastidiousness,  though  once  he  possessed  the  same,  and  now  was  quick  mentally 
to  change  places  with  them.  But,  neither  opposing  elements,  nor  wrath,  nor 
scoff',  of  men,  turned  him  aside.  His  step  was  always  firm  and  godliks  for 
strength.    Like  an  eagle, 

"  Firm  in  his  own  mountain  sireoglh  relying, 
Breasiing  llie  dark  storm,  the  red  t)olt  defying ; 
His  wing  on  the  wind,  mid  his  eye  on  the  sun, 
He  swerves  not,  but  t>ears  onward,  right  oo ;" 

So  Paul,  familiar  with  all  that  was  noble  and  sublime,  moved  onward  with 
colossal  power ;  made  his  presence  known  by  its  greatness.    This  gave  force 
to  his  earnest  words  pointedly  spoken.    This  sent  deep  his  sharp  and  well 
aimed  arrows.    This  imparted  secret  energy  to  blows  skilfully  and  sealoosly 
struck. 
A  fourth  source  of  Paul's  eloauence  is,  his  visit  to  ihe  third  heavens, 
"  He  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is 
Dot  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.''    Although  of  the  communications  made  to  him 
we  know  nothing,  yet  a  man  whose  eye  looks  upon  the  full  glory  of  Christ, 
whose  ear  hears  the  glad  songs  of  heaven,  whose  faith  for  once  passes  into 
vision,  whose  spirit  well  nigh  melts  into  immortality,  must  return  to  earth,  hti 
lips  touched  with  a  live  coal,  and  his  speech  kindled  with  seraphic  fire. 
Such  being  the  sources  of  Paul's  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  it  is  not 
that  its  fruits  are  so  conspicuous.    We  can  see  how  it  could  successfully  chi 
"blindness  on  the  eye  of  Greece  ;"  procure  at  Ephesus  the  burning  of  valuabi 
books  which  did  not  comport  with  piety  ;  and  cause  the  Lycaonians  to  take  hii 
for  the  king  of  gods.     We  can  see  how  it  gained  a  lodgment  for  Christianity^ 
where  it  was  unknown,  and  a  more  perfect  obedience  for  it  where  it  wi 
received.    Even  its  mighty  power  may  be  measured  by  the  terrible  persecntioi 
of  the  enemies  of  the  faitii,  who  at  one  time  lighted  the  imperial  gardens  wit 
the  torments  of  its  conquered  ones ;  at  another,  hunted  them  among  huts 
caverns.    And  what  though  Paul  was  without  the  advantages  of  ths  renowj 
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Athenian,  who  so  moved  his  countrymen  as  to  animate  the  whole  assembly 
against  Philip  ;  or  those  of  the  famous  Roman,  who  stirred  the  senate  against 
(Sitaline ;  be  it  so  that  they  stood  on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  highest 
rank  and  reputation ;  that  when  they  spoke,  **  admiration  was  waiting  to  ap- 
plaud ; "  that  their  subject  and  audience  favored  success ;  yet  did  Paul,  un- 
honored,  despised  beforehand,  degraded  with  chains,  make  a  prejudiced  king 
vacillate  in  his  opinion,  an  unjust  judge  tremble  on  his  seat ;  yet  did  he  lead 
tbo  primitive  church  into  prosperity  in  spite  of  a  thousand  difficulties,  and 
secured  for  himself  the  title,  "  Prince  of  Chridtian  Orators."  And  he  is  owned 
by  us  as  our  model ;  he  allures  us  to  believe  for  the  same  life,  to  cherish  the  s^me 
convictions  and  views  ;  to  adapt  ourselves,  and  to  exhibit  an  unwavering  mi^ht 
of  spirit,  and  so  adorn  our  ministry  with  his  eloquence,  and  make  truth  live 
anew,  promote  God's  glory,  Christ's  honor,  man's  redemption,  and  nobly  answer 
the  end  of  our  ministry. 


GRADUATES  OP  HARVARD,  ORIGINATING  FROM  SALEM,  MS. 


[By  J.  P.  Dabhst,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Ma.] 

[By  "  origin,''  the  writer  means,  as  a  general  rule,  to  express  nativity ;  and  one  or  two  de- 
partures only  from  this  sense,  found  among  the  earlier  names,  will  be  indicated  with  suflkieot 

] 

uty  to  the  Assembly  in  1686,  *90,  '91,  died 
in  1698  (71 ) ;  probably  enoug;h  the  father 
of  the  above.  A  John  R.  also  is  among 
the  orlfrjnal  settlers,  1639.  We  find  Samiiel 
and  James  R.  in  the  next  century,  (1783, 
'36,)  and  as  late  as  1772,  Ruth  R.  is  one  of 
the  original  members  ol'  the  North  ch.  (now 
Rev.  Dr.  Brazer*s.)  The  graduate  of  1685 
is  asterixed  in  Mather's  Catal.  of  1698 ;  but 
this  particular  name  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
records. 

1689.  BcifJiMiN  Marstoit,  son  of 
?  was  a  mercb.,  and  occasionally  Se- 
lectman and  Repr.  He  died  May,  1719. 
Mather,  by  a  strange  mistake,  has  asterixed 
him  in  1698.  William  M.  it  among  the 
early  settlers,  (1637.)  [The  interlioo  of 
this,  the  earliest  of  three  of  that  name, 
among  **  the  natives  "  of  S.,  is  but  a  conjee- 
ture] 

1695.  Walter  Price,  son  of  John  P.: 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  eni^agement  with 
the  French  and  Indians  at  Haverhill,  (1708,) 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Province  Loan  for 
Essex,  and  Naval  Officer  for  the  port  of  S. 
He  died  Apr.  6,  1731,  (56.) 

.    Timothy  Lindall,  son  of  T. 

L.:  he  died  Oct.  25,  1760,  (88.)  having 
been  a  Repr.  many  years,  and  Speaker  of 
the  House;  of  the  Exec  Council,  and  a 
Judge  of  the  C.  PI.  Ct  The  late  Hon. 
Tho.  Lindall  Winthrop  of  Boston,  and  tlie 
prefent  Dr.  T.  Lindall  Jennifoo  of  Cam- 
bridge, are  in  the  line  of  his  descent. 

1701.  George  Curwiit,  ion  of  Hon. 
Jon.  C:    eighth  mio,  of  the  First  ch.. 


1642.  George  Downing,  son  of  Eman- 
uel D.,  but  bom  in  London :  he  returned 
to  England  in  1645  ;  and  his  diversified  life 
and  renegade  career  there,  the  reader  will 
•M  in  Hutchinson,  Anthony  Wood,  and 
Ptopyt, — more  recently  and  in  sufficient  de- 
taB  in  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  (pp.  168-170.) 
tad  Peirce's  Hist,  of  Harv.  Univ.  (Ap- 
jpcndix.  No.  13.)  He  was  knighted  by 
Cbarle*  II.  at  the  Hague,  when  just  about 
Id  »ail  for  the  En^Ii^h  shore.  May  22, 1660 ; 
created  a  Baronet,  July  1,  1663,  and  died  iu 
1684,  (59  ) 

1666.  Joseph  Brown,  second  son  of 
Win.  B.,  merch. :  he  had  a  fellowship  at 
Cambridge,  became  a  preacher  and  was  in* 
^ted  to  Charlestown ;  but  died  previously 
Id  ordination.  May  9, 1678. 

1670,  Nathaniel  Higginson,  second 
■on  of  Rev.  Jn.  H.,  but  born  in  Guilfwd^ 
Surrey :  returned  to  England  in  1674 ;  for 
ttbuut  seven  years  was  steward  to  Lord 
l¥harton,  and  tutor  to  his  children.  He 
HTM  in  the  service  of  the  Mint,  1681,  and 
Ibr  R  long  series  of  years  alter,  in  that  of 
■Im  East  India  Company.  He  returned  to 
Kngland  in  1700,  and  died,  a  merchant  In 
Ion,  in  1708.    (See  Pelt's  Annals,  pp. 


1685.  Peter  Ruck  was  probably  of  S. 
^lus  somewhat  singular  name,  unknown  to 
iMbcr  towns  and  now  extinct  in  S.,  occurs 
«fton  in  its  early  records.  John  i2.,  one  of 
^hm  Selectmen  in  16S6.  to  whom  the  Indian 
^tcd  of  the  township,  from  the  descendants 
«f  GeiNrge,  the  Naumkeag  Sagamore,  was 
out  in  iorm,  and  who  was  also  a  Dep- 

▼OL.   XT.  24 
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[Not. 


[1714-17} ;  died,  (belbre  lib  father,)  Nov. 
28, 1717,  (S5.) 

1705.  JoHir  RooBRt,  bob  of  —  ?  fe- 
cond  min.  of  Boxford,  Muth  pariah,  ri709- 
48,]  reaicoed,  and  died  at  his  aon'a  in  Leom- 
ioater,  (Rev.  Jn.  R.,  Harv.  C.  1733,)  with 
whom  he  paaaed  his  last  year^,  about  1765. 
The  parents  of  the  elder  Jo.  R.  would 
seem  (o  have  been  in  very  indigent  and 
humble  life.     (See  Feit'a  Annals,  p.  880.) 

1708.  Samuel  Phii^lips,  son  of  S.  P., 
silversmith  :  tirst  min.  of  Andover,  south 
parish,  where  he  died,  after  a  sixty  years* 
ministry,  June  5,  1771,  (82.) 

1715.  Benjamin  Marston,  son  of 
Wm.  M. :  he  was  a  merch.  and  Col.  of  mi- 
litia ;  Repr.,  J.  of  Serious,  and  C.  PI.  Ct., 
and  Sheriff  of  Essex.  Ho  died  at  Man- 
chester, to  which  place  he  had  removed,  in 
1754. 

1717.  JoHif  HiGGiNsoN,  son  of  Jn.  H., 
and  grand-son  of  Rev.  Jn.  H. :  he  sustained 
the  chief  town-olfices,  was  a  J.  of  P.,  and 
County  Register ;  and  also  commanded  a 
company.    He  died  July  15, 1744.  (46.) 

1718.  MiTCHBL  Sewall,  eld.  son  of 
Bltyor  Stephen  S. :  he  succeeded  his  father 
In  1725.  as  Clerk  of  the  Ct.  of  Sessions,  and 
of  C.  PI. ;  became  Justice  of  the  same, 
1783,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1748,  (49.) 

— .  BxirjAMiN  Ltnde,  ton  of  Hon. 
B.  L.,  [H.  U.  1686] :  he  held  various  im- 
portant trusts,  Repr.,  a  Counsellor,  Naval 
Officer  of  the  port,  a  Ruling  Elder  of  the 
First  ch.,  a  Judge  of  the  Cts.  of  Sessions, 
and  C.  PI.,  and  towards  the  close  of  life. 
Judge  of  Probate.  These  offices  were  lost 
in  the  higher  dignity  of  Judge  of  the  S.  J. 
Ct.,  which  he  held  for  twenty-six  years, 
[1745-71.]     He  died  Oct.  9, 1781,  (81.) 

1719.  Theoprilus  Pickxrino,  son 
•f  John  P. :  third  min.  of  Chetuicco  parish, 
Ipswich,  where  he  died  after  twenty  years 
•r  service,  Oct.  7, 1747,  (48.) 

1721.  Stephen  Skwall.,  second  son 
ef  Major  St.  S. :  he  commenced  as  a 
preacher,  became  a  Tutor  In  Coll.,  [1728- 
89,]  was  then  raised  to  the  bench  of  the 
S.  J.  Ct.,  over  which,  on  the  death  of 
Dudley  in  1752,  he  was  chosen  to  preside. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  Sept. 
10,  1760,  (58.)  being  then  a  member  of  Dr. 
Mayhew't  (West)  Church. 

■  JoHif  WoLCOTT,  son  of  Josiah 

W. :  he  was  for  a  time  in  mercantile  busi- 
sess  with  Col.  Wm.  Brown.  He  was  also 
a  Repr.  and  J.  of  the  P.,  and  succeeded,  in 
1787,  B.  Marstou,  as  Sheriff  of  £88«:x.  He 
died  May,  1747,  (44.) 

1722.  Samuel  Jefpsrds,  son  of  Simon 
J, :  lecond  min.  of  Wells,  Me.,  ord.  Dec. 
nZH,  wd  died  Feb.  5»  1752»  (48.) 


1728.  JoHir  Gasdhek,  eld.  son  of  Capt 
Jn.  G.  ?  [Qu. — Is  he  the  person  mentioned 
by  Felt,  as  a  Repr.  several  Umea  between 
1741-47  ?  Winthrop^i  Mk,  however,  calls 
the  J.  G.  of  1723,  •'  a  merch.  in  Boaton." 
Is  not  this  a  mistake?  He  ia  a$Ur,  in 
1758.] 

1724.  James  Osgood,  soo  of  Deac. 
Peter  O:  first  min.  of  Stoneham,  ord.  Sept 
1729 -,  died  March  2,  1745,  (40.) 

— .  Marston  Cabot,  sod  of  — ^  ? 
min.  of  Killingly,  Ct.,ord.  1730;  died  1756. 

— .  John  Cibot,  soo  of  John  C, 
merch.  :  Phys.  in  S. ;  died  June  8,  1749, 
(45.)  [He  would  seem  not  to  have  t>een  a 
brother  of  the  preceding] 

1725.  Benjamiit  Browne,  son  of  John 
B. :  he  was  Repr.  many  years,  and  often 
Selectman ;  and  died,  (then  styled  <*  Col. 
B,")  Feb.  8,  1750,  (44.)  In  his  marriage, 
(he  rich  families  of  Turner  and  Browne  first 
became  connected. 

1727.  Samuel  Browne,  eld.  son  of 
Hon.  S.  6. :  his  property,  as  given  by  Felt, 
amounted  to  over  £5,200  ;  that  part  which 
was  vested  in  real  estate  exceeding  aa 
hundred  thousand  acres  in  various  places. 
He  died,  Nov.  26,  1742,  (84.) 

.  William  Browne,  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding :  he  was  e  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Repr.,  end  of  tbe 
Exec.  Council.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy 
iu  his  garden,  Apr.  27,  1763,  (54.)  [W.  E 
married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Burnett ;  bis 
brother, — a  daughter  of  Jn.  Winthrop  of 
Boston,  in  the  fifth  generation  from  the 
pilgrim  Governor.} 

1728.  Nathaniel  Lindall,  aon  pro* 
hably  of  Nath.  L.,  and  neph.  of  T.  L.  (tee 
antt^ :  Wmthrop*8  Mi.  styles  him  *'  merch. 
in  Boston.*'    He  is  aster,  in  1776. 

1730.  John  Barton,  son  of  Cot.  Tho. 
B.,  apothecary:  died  a  merch.  in  S.,  Dec 
21,  1734,  (63.) 

1732.  Samuel  Gari>ner,  third  son  of 
Capt.  John  G. :  was  an  eminent  merch. 
and  Repr. ;  died  Apr.  7,  1769,  (57.) 

1733.  WiL-LTAM  Ltnde,  younger  too 
of  (the  first)  Hon.  Benj.  L. :  a  merch.  of 
considerable  estate,   died    May   10,   1758, 

(88.) 

.    Benjamin  Gsrrisb,  son  of  B. 

G.,  the  first  Naval  Officer  and  Collector: 
was  a  Repr.,  and  in  1739,  Notary  Public. 
He  died  in  1752,  (38.)  [Felt  has  errone- 
ously styled  him  Gov.  of  Bermuda ;  eoo- 
founding  him,  very  lilcely,  with  another  B. 
G.,  who  was  one  of  the  King's  Counsellors 
for  Nova  Scotia,  and  Paymaster  of  his  Ma 
jesiy's  forces  in  that  province  and  New- 
foundland. This  hut  died  at  SoiMhanplei 
i£Bg.,  May  6, 1778,(55.)] 
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■.    Joaara  OmitB,  tmi  of f ;  be 

«u  rreqiMiiiljr  SeiecloiMi,  and  m*  >  public 
«Dlrii«d  ciltMn.  He  U  lufer.  in  1748  — 
[Bui  i*  b*  Doi  the  J.  O.  rererrtd  lo  by  Fell, 
If.  At7)  imI  wfao  died  Ilie  Dec.  of  IbM  Mue 
yMr.>] 

1T35.  Samuel  Cunwtif,  eldart  •on  of 
Re«.  Geo.  C  (set  antt) :  edueited  (or  ihe 
■Iniitiy,  bui  left  It  to  become  i  merch. ;  (i 
the  RevolmloD,  i  lojdlii.  *rho  being  *n' 
aoyed,  Grat  removed  la  Phlladelphli,  inc 
lb*D  fouitbl  refuge  in  Encland.  He  re< 
turned  afler  the  pcare,  end  died  In  S.,  Apr 
a.  1801,  (8«.)  Hi!  Diary  and  Jouroal. 
while  abroad,  are  abcul  la  be  publiihed. 


1740.  Samubi.  Okmi,  ion  of  Tlmolliy 
O.:  a  mercb.  in  S.,  died  Seul.  16,  1774, 
(W.) 

1745.  tcHAaan  P],A[aTaD,  Mn  of  Col. 
L  P.:  died  in  8.,  Dec.  176B,  (U,)  aiyled 
••Capt  Ichabod  Plalsled,  Jr." 

.     Andreit    HioaiMaoir,  tecond 

BOD  cf  Jn.  H.,  (tee  anit):  "  wenl  to  wa 
«arly  froin  colleie,  and  wa*  loat."—  Win- 
tkrop't  Ml. 

^    Nathaniii.  Ropej,  mu  or  N. 

B. :  he  w ■>  a  Repr,  nnd  of  Ihe  Exec. 
Cooocil ;  ■  Judfce  of  Ihe  CM.  of  Seuion. 
•nd  ol  C.  PI.,  and  for  a  brief  period  of  llllle 
More  Ihiin  a  ye>r,  Judxe  of  the  3.  J.  Cl., 
[Jan.  lT7^.7S.j  He  died  March  IR,  1774, 
ia.)  holding  alia  (ha  ipiritual  office  of  a 
KoUog  Elder  of  the  FinI  cb. 

1749.  Beitamik  MAaaroiT,  *an  of  B. 
M.,  <H.  U.  1715.  See  ante) :  a  mereh.  io 
Harblchead.  oho  al  Iba  Revolution  became 
•  kiyaliit  and  refiicee.  Ha  eventually  waa 
la  the  aerTice  of  tbe  Arrican  Company,  and 
died  of  a  fever  at  Baalam'a  lale  on  Ibe 
coaat  of  Africa,  in  the  'pring  or  aummer  of 
1783.  (See  Amcr.  Quirl.  Rec.  val.  liv, 
ItT.) 

1755.  WiLLtax  Bsoirn,  «aa  of  Saia 
B.,  (see  ante);  be  waa  a  Repr.  leveral 
jean,  (be  and  hia  colleague  Frye  beiaf;  of 
IlkB  noted  laifnietn  "  Redclndrra"  Id  that 
kedy,  Feb.  1768.)  Col.  of  the  E<aex  ret;i- 
■tnl,  Colieelor  of  Ihe  porta  of  S^lem  and 
Marhlehead.  He  tucceeded  Jud^a  Ropea, 
Ik  tcircely.a  longer  aeaaoii  hovETer  than 
be,  on  the  bench  of  the  S.  J.  Ct,;  refuainic, 
ta  a  loore  manly  and  tpitiled  card  than  was 

tm  oAce  aa  a  Iruil  from  the  Provincial  Aa- 
MnUy,  (hialead  of  from  ihe  Kine,}  and  iIm 
ladcelioe  the  honor  of  Mind.  Couoa'r,  to 
wbicb  be  bid  bren  called.  (See  Boat 
Oas.  Seel.  IS,  1T74,  and  compare  the  lone 
if  Col.  Frye'i  addrti)  lo  hii  (elloir  citiieno, 
k  the  tame  paper.)  Biowne  left  i be  coun- 
ty in  I77S ;  w at  deputed  ai  Gov.  of  Ber- 
Ma,  £1781-40  J  and  retamiag  (e  Eoglaad, 
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died  in  Percy  St..  WcalniDaier,  Feb.  IS, 
1802,  (65.) 

1757.  TnoMAa  Topfak,  wq  of  Dr. 
Be»leelT.,  [H.  U.  1712]:  be  i*  oiler,  the 
following  year,  1758. 

I75».  BEHJAum  PiCEMAiT,  eld.  wM 
of  Col.  B.  P,  (ivhu  died  Aufr.  20,  1T7S) :  * 


erch.  ii 


arly  life,  he 


lugh  Ibe  HevolulJon,  hit  nam* 
being  In  the  Proacr.  Act.  He  returned  In 
March,  178S,  and  died  Apr.,  1819,  (7S.) 

.     John    Pickebirc,  eld.  aon  of 

Deac.  Tim.  P.:  Ref[i<lei  of  Deedi  for  Ea- 
sel. SpeaVerof  Ihe  Houae  of  Rep'i.,  Judne 
of  C.  PI.  Ct. ;  he  died  in  Broad  SL,  Aug. 
M,  1911,(71.) 

.     SaMUEI.  GARDHEB.Minof j 

"died  at  Monte  Chriati,  1762,  (2t.)  "— 
fVinlhropU  Mi. 

.    Natham  GooDALi.eonof .' 

Clerk  of  Ihe  Federal  Olalricl  Ct.  of  Haia.. 
and  alao  a  march. ;  died  In  Newloa,  Aug. 
ISI)6,  (69.) 

1761.  JoHir  Paoe,  too  of .' :  min. 

of  Hawkc,  N.  H.,  ord.  Dec.  1763;  died 
Jan.  29,  1783,  (43.) 

1762.  George  Gardneb,  eld.  mid  of 
Sam.  G.,  (aee  ante) :  a  mercb.  in  S.,  who 
died  Jan.,  1774.  He  oat  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  Hai'V.  Colt.,  at  hia  dealb,  and  alto 
10  hia  native  town,  by  variou*  Icnaclea, 
cantingenl  on  Ibe  life  uf  his  brother,  who 
■urvived  him  many  year*. 

1T63.  JoHK  Casot,  elder  brother  of 
Hon.  Geo.  C. :  a  merch.  in  Beverly  in  early 
lite  ;  removed  to  and  died  in  Boalon  or  Rox- 
bury,  Aug.  27,  1821,  (T6.J 

.    TiMoTHT  PicKKBiMo,  youngcr 

brclher  of  John  P.,  (aee  ante) :  Ihe  laM 
thirty  yean  nearly  of  "  Col.  P.'a  "  pratrae^ 
ed  and  direriihed  life,  were  paared  In  Wen- 
ham  and  Satem;  he  died  in  Ihe  latler  place, 
(to  which  he  removed,  IBIS.)  Jan.  29.  1829, 
(84.)  Hif  long  aeriea  of  servicea  and  honora 
make  a  pui  of  public  history,  and  eanool  bn 
detailed  here. 

1761.  Johathah  G^oohde.  aarond 
•on  of  Benj.  G. :  merch.  In  9.  i  died  Apr. 
19,  1778,(34.) 

I76S.  HcKBr  Gardhes,  younger  bro- 
ther a(  Geo.  G.,  (aee  unit) :  a  mercb.  ia 
S.  many  yeara;  died  in  Maiden,  Nov.  S, 
1817. 

—^^,  JoairH  Orue,  aon  of  Jon.  O., 
and  brother  of  the  lale  Capl.  Wm.  0.,  an 
eminent  merch. :  a  Phya.  of  promlae  In  8., 
and  one  of  Ihe  earlleat  member*  of  the 
Amer.  Academy,  died  Jan.  38,  1786,  (>7.) 

.     I 

W. :    he   1 


OBAfiUATEB  OF   QABVAKD, 


[Nor. 


phy  in  King'*  (now  Columbia)  Colle^.N.T. 
.    cUy.  ind  being  appointed  Librarim  at  Cam- 
brid|(e.  died  in  a  week  il'ler,  of  a  fever,  Ocl, 
11,  1T66,  (22.) 

t76S.  WiLLiAH  Pickmah,  third  tor 
of  Cbl.  Bern.  P. :  Naval  Officer  of  the  porl 
of  S.,  died  Nor.  B,  18iS,  <6T.) 

.     HiHRT  GiBBB,  ion  of  H.  G., 

m.V-IT26]:  merGh.inS.;  died  June  29, 
IT94,  (46  )  [He  was  father  of  Prof.  G.  ol 
Ibe  New  Haven  Divinity  School.] 

.    JoiEPH  Dowai,  "  aon  of  Jowph 

D.  of  S.,  and  ■  Surgeoo  in  the  British 
•rmy  in  (ho  W,  Indlei."— K^»ilAra;i'f  Ml. 
[Perliip*  ■  refugee.  If  the  forecnng  be 
correct.  He  la  not  atttr.  until  IS2T.  Dr. 
Bartlett,  tn  hii  Hblory  of  Cliarlestown, 
(Hi«.  Coll.  te«>nd  Ser.  II.  178,}  puis  down 
J.  D.  a>  ainonx  the  oalivea  of  llial  place  ;  on 
what  authority,  the  writer  cannot  aiitmiie, 
Hia  falhpr  wa)  probably  the  "Surveyor  and 
Searcher  of  the  porti  of  Saleia  and  Marble- 
head,"  mentioned  by  Felt.  (Annali  of  S. 
p.4iSfl.)] 

.    BcHJAMtH  CoavHOi,  fourth  son 

of  B.  G. :  inercli.  and  ilw  Repr.  Or  Sen- 
ator in  U.  8.  Congreaa,  riT8»-I8l>0] ;  died 
July  28,  1814,(66.) 

-.    Jacob  AaHTON,  aon  of  Jacob  A. : 

Prsi.  of  loturaoce  OSice  in  S.  nearly  tbirly 
yeara ;  died  Dee.  28,  1839,  (SB  ) 

1769.  Jamcs  Dimaw,  eld.  aon  of  Rev. 
J.  D.  of  the  Eul  cb..  [H.  U.  IT30J :  died 
InStratham,  N.  H..  Dec.  20,  1823,  (730 
■lyled  in  the  notice  of  hii  death,  "  formerly 
of  Poitimouth." 

.    TiMOTHT  Oawk,  eon  of  T.  O., 

Bnd  lon-iD-liw  uf  Vita.  Pynchoa,  Esq. :  he 
wu  ■  merch.,  like  hia  father,  and  seemi  to 
have  been  one  of  the  loyal  adilreuert  al 
Gov.  Gage,  on  hia  departure.  He  died  in 
Danvera,  Dec.  26.  1789,  (S9.) 

1771.  EnwABn  KiTcxsir  TuRnaa, 
probably  aon  of  Jn.  T..  and  crand-aon  ol 
the'-opulent"  Jn.  T.,  (lea  Fell's  AnniU, 
p.  422) :  he  ia  otter.  In  17SB,  and  beynnd 
Ibii  the  writer  ia  unable  to  aay  any  thing 
further.  Yet  he  cannot  doubt,  (although  In 
Felt's  hial.  of  native  graduate!  appended  lo 
bia  work,  thia  name  la  not  founit,)  that  E. 
K.  T.  waa  of  S.,  and  of  the  high  family  in 
queallon.  He  atandi,  arcording  lo  the  col- 
lege principle  uf  early  timei,  the  JifA  in  a 
clas*  alngularly  large  (63)  lor  that  day. 
Edward  Kitchen  waa  a  name  of  high  eon- 
dderatian  In  S.  three-qilartera  of  a  century 
ago,  and  with  thii  family,  that  of  the  Turn- 
ers Intermarried. 

— ^-     JoaHUA    DoDOB,  aon  of   Capt, 
Geo.  D.;  trader,  and  for  some  years  Town- 
r,  dietl  Jan.  1S14,  (62.) 


I77B.  Tbouas  Fitch  Olitbb,  cM. 
ton  of  Hon.  Andrew  O. :  Epiacopal  min. 
aucceaaively  at  Marblehead.  [I7S&-91], 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Sl  Tbomsa'a  Retreat 
(to  called)  Garretaon  foreat;  died  at  thia 
last  location.  Jan.  2B,  1787,  (39.)  [Father 
of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  0.,  some  years  Piof. 
at  Dart.  Coll.] 

1778.  JaaEm  Bl,«li(r,  ton,  without 
doubt,  of  J.  B.,  Clerk  of  the  C.  Pi.  Cl.,  [H. 
U.  17B1]:  hut  of  him,  (the  sod.)  all  lbs 
writer's  diiigeuce  haa  biied  to  find  toy 
trace  either  as  to  hia  profesiiaa  or  hia  early 
exit,  (for  he  It  tuter.  in  1782.) 

1780.  SAMI7EL  WTI.I.IAHS,  eldest  aoD 
of  Geo.  W. :  craaaed  the  Ailaniic  in  1T93,  lo 
ealabliih  himself  as  ■  Dierch.  in  Hamburg, 
nhere  he  aiao  soon  became  U.  S.  Consul; 
two  or  three  years  after,  received  the  aams 
charge  in  Lond,,  to  which  ho  bad  removed. 
He  was  auperaeded  in  Ihia  in  ISOl.  and 
from  that  date  to  I82B,  al  the  head  of  i 
noted  and  long-proipctaua  banking  hoiiH 
in  L.  He  returned  to  America  in  IS3S,and 
died  at  his  brother'a  (Tim.  W.  Esq.H.  U. 
178-t)  in  Boston,  Jan.  1841. 

[D9-  The  record  to  thia  point  ia  of  the  de- 
parted only ;  in  the  names  Ihat  follow,  tl» 
living  and  the  dead  will  be  dialingulabed  la 
the  usual  way.] 

17BI.  ■Sahdii.  Onni,  aecood  aon  of 
Tim.  O. :  died  early,  a  merch.  in  S.,  Feb. 
20,  IT8S,  (22.) 

.    John  SAUnDBBa.aonof  JohnS.: 

merch.  in  S.  and  dry  goods  Importer  in 
early  life;  then  a  conimiaaion  merch.  In  N. 
y.  city  ;  returniog  lo  9..  successively  Auc- 
tioneer, and  Caahier  of  ths  Her^hantt' 
Bank;  lor  some  yeara  past.  Id  the  S.  Cot- 
toni-houte.  He  waa  the  firal  commaoder 
of  the  "  Salem  Cadeta ,"  and  is  beat  known 
hia  military  title,  "  Major  S." 
1784.  BiirjAuiiT  Pickxan.  ton  of 
Col.  B.  P.,  (aee  anU)  :  genL  of  fbriune  In 
S.,  and  equally  well-lmoWD  u  hia  father  by 
the  military  deaicoatioo.  He  removed  U> 
Boaton,  1836-6  ? 


I7H6.     Saudsi.  Gardneb  Dehbt,  boo 
of  Richard  D.,  Jr. ;  merch.  In  early  Ilia  ia 
riy  thirty  yeais 


I,  where  he  cultivi 


— .  'EhihezEr  PnTnAit,.*oo  of 
Dr.  E.  P.,  [H.  U.  1T3S}  :  for  the  most  put, 
"  gent."  in  S. ;  died  Feb.  35,  1626,  (58.) 

I7B6.  'John  Dkrbt,  second  son  of^ 
Eliaa  HaaketD.:  merch.  in  9.;  died  very -• 
suddenly  of  an  apoplexy,  while  looking  in^ 
hia  letler-boi  at  the  Poal-oSce,  Nov.  SB,— 
1S3I,(66.) 

-.     'JoBV  GiBADT,  fon   of  J.  G.,  ^ 
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1842.] 

uUts  or  GaeniMT,  who  c 


ITST.  'WILLIAM  Maiox,  ton  of  Capt. 
Tho.  M. :  weiiL  lo  Charleston,  S  C,  »■■ 
OerB  ■  iMcher,  lod  din]  Feb.  180S,  (ST.) 

1786.  VomPH  Cabot,  aon  of  Jo*.  C- : 
•  nercb.  la  S.,  who  died  Nov.  20, 1799,  (28.) 

1791.  EiiEiEL  HimiTDiRRr.lbird 
Ma  of  Eltai  H.  D. :  gent,  farmer  Id  S. 

.    Thomas  Pickmah,  second  ion 

of  Col.  B.  P.:  Phvg.  la  S. ;  died  Jan.  2, 
1S17.  <43.> 

1T92.  Mb.  Sparhawk  Appletok , »ii 
of  J.  A.,  Esq.,  [H.  U.  nST]  :  long  ■  book- 
wller  In  S..  (firm  of  "  Cu.<hinK  fc  A."); 
dtod  ot  coDiuniplioa,  Dec.  30,  1824,  (49.) 

.       *GEOmOK  GAEDItER    LeE,  SOD  oF 

Capt.  Tho.  L  :  In  early  lire,  a  Lieut.  1q  the 
U.  S.  Nary  ;  in  aFter  yean,  ■  inercb.  In 
BoMon,  where  he  died  verji  niddeoly  la  hi) 
bMl,May,  1816,  (41.) 

.       'WlLLARD  PlELE,  yoiingMl  lOn 

•r  Jon.  P. ;  commenced  the  study  nf  Ihe 
bw.  which  he  left  lo  become  *  ■iierch.,and 
died  fito  de  it,  June  13,  1836,  (62.) 

.     •JoaiFH  SrRAoul,  son  of  M«ior 

Joa.  S. :  mereh.  la  S.  i  died  June  1833, 
(81.) 

179S.  John  PicxBRina,  eTd.  mu  of 
Col.  T.  P.,  (aee  and) :  Cnuns.  it  Liiw  in 
8.,  and  aim  in  Bdiuhi,  lo  which  he  removed, 
I8tT,  and   has    been  Clly    Solicitor  Irom 


Feai 


I     WlL 


,  youniesl 
HO  of  Ceo.  W. :  his  life,  almoat  from  hit 
yoalh,  hai  been  passed  ia  Europe ;  hii  sup- 
poaed  rendenee  being  chiefly  at  Bruges. 

1797.  VoirATHATT  Whitaeib,  son  of 
ScT-  J.  W.  of  the  Tabernacle  ch. :  second 
sin.  of  Sharon,  [17»9-lSi6];  ord.  a  short 
lime  at  New  Bedford,  (tliird  society) ;  then 
TCmoTed  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
being  both  preacher  and  teacher  awhile  al 
Baleigh,  N.  C.  Hit  find  reaidence  was  in 
the  weilern  part  of  N.  Y.  Slate,  [I831-3SJ 
I*  an  initruclor.  first  at  Oeilensburih,  and 
4wn  tl  Henrielia.  in  which  last  place  he 
<dted.  Nor.  19,  183S,  (ft4.) 

1798.  *Jo[tif 
Jt>.  H.:    sbophee 

1819,  (U  ] 

1800.  *Wtij,iAif  Rvrus  GaAT,  eld. 
-aoD  of  Hon.  Wm.  G. :  a  uereh.  In  Boatoo ; 
died  Joly  29,  1831. 

.    John  Pbiitci,  eld.  aon  of  Rev. 

].  P.  of  the  First  ch  :  Notary  Pulilic,  and 
II8SS-41]  Clerk  of  lb«  Ctt.  for  Essex. 

1901.    'JoBlT  FoSBSmx,  eld.  no  ol 


Capl.  Simon  F. :  br  many  yean  a  proaper- 
oua  m/rch.  In  S.j  diod  Feb.  IS3T. 

.     'BehiaMIH  PtiaCB,  aon  of  Jer. 

P.;  nierch.  in  S,  for  many  years  in  con- 
nection with  his  father  i  became  Librarian 
ofH^rv.  Univ.  io  1826,  and  died  there  July 
■26.  1331,  (S3.) 

1802.  IcRABOD  Nichols,  2d  toa  of 
Capt.  1.  N. :  ord,  as  Ihlnl  inin.  of  tbe  Firat 
ch.,  Portland,  Ue.,  Hay,  1808. 

.       CUABLBt     SaUHDEBB.    Cld.     tOQ 

of  Tho.  8.,  march. :  hliriaclf  also  a  mereh. 
for  a  sharl  lime  ;  Steward  ol  Har*.  UdIv. 
[lH27-30]  1  chiefly  a  gem.  of  leisure,  reii- 
dent  by  lurns  in  ttollord  and  in  S. 


1803.  'S 
of  Capt.  S. 
(he  office  Foi 


F.:  a 


(    FOHRKSTER,  I 


law,  but  left 
a  Ships,  [Qu. 
»lf  from  the 


to  which  he  then  removed. 

Wm.   6 
Springs 
(43.) 

*Sakdel   Orhx 

:    mcrcli.  in    $., 
Id,  where  be  died 

'inly 

of  Capl. 
moTed    to 
28,   1830, 

JoaiFH  EaiEBSO 

S  PR  a  GDC,  eld. 

[181^-29]  ;  from  1S3U,  Sherilf  of  Essez. 

1S05.        EBEnEIKR     HtTHT     BeCEPOHD, 

aon  of  E,  B.,  Esq. :  he  has,  almost  Iram  the 
date  of  leaving  college,  been  resident,  (un- 
der charge.)  from  some  tlienatloa  of  mind, 
in  Andover,  8.  Parish. 

1806.  'BeNjAUiN  BiivitEr  Osoood, 
s»D  ol  Dr.  Joseph  O. :  while  terming  in  the 
Marine  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  "ha  died  in 
the  Medilemnean,"  ailer.  in  1818.  [Can 
this  date  and  place  of  dedlb  be  correct.'  See 
Saleoi  Gai,  obituary,  Aug.  8,  I82«.J 

1907.  Johh  Glen  Kihc,  son  of  Jit. 
K.,  Esq. :  left  college  in  Apr.  181)7,  received 
a  degree  In  ISIS  ;  Coims.  at  Law  In  S.,  of 
Ihe  Eiec.  Council,  and  Senator  from  Essex, 
Pres.  of  Ihe  City  Council. 

.    Nathariel  West,  sM.  aon  af 

Capt.  N.  W. ;  mereh  awhile  In  S. ;  now 
reiuoved  lo  Indianapolis,  lad. 


ISOB.    Hi 


Jer.  P. 


RCE,  youngest  son  of 
began  the  practice  of  law  In  S. ; 
Clerk  in  the  Stale  Bank,  Boslon. 


1S09.  Francis  C.  Grat,  third  ■ 
Hod,  Wm.  G. :  enrolled  in  the  profi 
of  iba  law,  but  chtefljr  •  (ant.  and  n 
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letters ;  a  Senator  io  the  Leftisl.,  and  ri826 
-36]  a  Fellow  of  the  Corp.  of  Harv!  Uoiv. 

1811.  J.  P.  Dabnet,  only  son  of  Jn. 
D.,  Postmaster  and  bookseller:  student  in 
theoloj|[y  and  preacher  a  few  years ;  from 
1820,  resident  chiefly  in  Cambridge  or  An- 
dover. 

— .  Samuel  Callet  Gray,  son  of 
S.  G.,  Esq. :  inerch.  in  Boston,  and  of  late 
yean,  Pres.  of  the  Atlas  Bank. 

"— — .  JoHir  Chipmavt  Gray,  fourth 
•on  of  Hon.  Wm.  G. :  gent,  in  Boston; 
Repr.,  and  Senator  in  the  Legist. 

.    Robert  H.  Osgood,  son  of  Capt. 

Jn.  O. :  merch.  in  Baltimore,  and  now  in 
New  York  city. 

— .  Clarke  Gayton  Pickman, 
second  son  of  Col.  Benj.  P.,  Jr. :  followed 
no  profession,  and  has  been  resident  chiefly 
in  Charlestown  and  East  Cambridge. 

-^— .  *WiLLiAM  Aro.  Rogers,  fourth 
•on  of  Nath.  R.,  [H.  U.  1782]:  pursued 
mercantile  life,  and  io  the  delirium  of  a 
brain*fever,  threw  himself  into  the  canal  or 
rtver  at  Siam,  Oct.  or  Nov.,  1821,  then 
master  of  the  brig  Tezel  from  S. 

1812.  *R[CHARD  Derby,  son  of  Gen. 
Sam.  G.  Derby,  (see  ante):  died  of  con- 
•uniption,  in  S.,  then  Assist.  Surg,  of  the 
Independence,  Dec.  1815,  (23.) 

— .  "Francis  Gerrish,  son  of  S.im. 
G. :  died  in  8.  Apr.  1819,  then  styled  **  late 
Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,"  (26.)  [The 
Cither  is  yet  living  in  S.,  at  the  age  of  95.] 

1818.  ^Andrew  Dunlap,  only  son  of 
And.  D.  :  Couns.  at  Law  in  S. ;  removed 
to  Boston,  and  in  1829,  appointed  U.  S. 
District  Attorney ;  died  of  consumption,  at 
his  mother's  in  S.,  July  27,  1835,  (40.) 

.     ^Charles    Forrester,   fourth 

•on  of  Capt  S.  F. :  died  Apr.  10,  1816. 

— .  *JoHN  Foster,  second  son  of 
Abraham  F. :  for  awhile  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  S. ;  he  died  in  a  New  York  hospital, 
Jan.  1836. 

1814.  *Georob  Derby,  second  son  of 
John  D.,  (see  ante) :  entered  Bowdoin 
Coll.,  which  he  exchanged  for  Harvard ; 
and  after  leaving  college,  went  abroad  for 
the  recover}'  of  his  health,  and  died  of  a 
hemorrhage,  on  board  the  Coroniandel,  on 
her  homeward  passage,  Aug.  26, 1818,  (24,) 
within  a  few  days  ol  her  arrival. 

.  *Jo8EPH  Peirce  Nichols,  fourth 

son  of  Capt.  I.  N. :  died  in  Lima,  South 
America,  Nov.  1823,  then  supercargo  of  a 
merchant  ship. 

— .  William  Hickling  Prescott, 
eld.  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.,  [H.  U.  1783]  : 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  but  has 
hug  beeo  mainly  demoted  to  literature; 


[Nov. 

and  though  for  some  yean  nearly  bereft  of 
sight,  has  earned  a  lasting  name  by  his  re- 
cent historical  work,  (Rei^  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.)    He  resides  in  Boston. 

— .  *£owARD  West,  second  son  of 
Capt.  Nath.  W. :  died  as  commander  of  the 
ship  Hercules,  at  the  isle  of  Timor  in  the 
E.  I.,  Mar.  11,1818. 

1815.  Henry  Felt  Baker, only  child 
of  H.  Felt,  mariner:  merch.  in  Boston. 

.  Joseph  Sebastian  Cabot,  etd. 
son  of  Jos.  C,  (see  ante) :  merch.  in  S., 
and  for  many  years  past,  Pres.  of  the  Asiatic 
Bank. 

.  William  Fairfield  Gard- 
ner, only  son  of  Jon.  G. :  gent,  in  S. 

.  Richard  M.  Hodoes,  aecond 
son  of  Gamaliel  H. :  inln.  of  Bridgewater, 
S.  Parish,  [1821-33] ;  left  the  ministry,  and 
is  now  resident  in  Cambridge. 

.    Charles  Lawrence,  third  soa 

of  Capt.  Abel  L. :  devoted  to  horticulture, 
and  now  resident  in  Danvers. 

.  ^Joseph  Orne,  third  sod  of  CapL 
Wm.  O. :  student  in  divinity  ;  died  of  coo- 
sumption,  Sept.  2,  1818,  (22.) 

— .  Gayton  Pickman  Osgood,  son 
of  Isaac  O.,  Esq.,  (tof  Andover) :  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  S.,  but  removed  earlv 
to  Andover,  having  left  the  profession ;  M. 
C.  for  Essex  North  t>istrict,  [1833-35] 

*Ha8Kett   Derby  Pickmait, 

third  son  of  Col.  B.  P.,  Jr.,  (see  ante) :  died 
In  Boston,  from  an  internal  injury,  received 
while  in  college,  Oct  22,  1815,  (19.) 

.    Samuel  R.  Putnam,  eM.  soa 

of  Hon.  S.  P.,  (see  ante) ;  merch.  In  Boston. 

.    Ebchezer  Putnam,  son  of  E. 

P.,  (see  ante) :  Postmaster  of  S.,  [1829- 
88.] 

1816.  Richard  Gardner,  only  son 
of  Capt.  R.  G.  :  public,  and  since  a  private, 
teacher  in  S. 

— .  Nathan  Ward  Neal,  aeooed 
son  of  Capt.  Jon.  N. :  merch.  in  S. 

.    'Joseph  Aug.  Peabody.  eld. 

of  Capt.  Jos.  P. :  merch.  in  S. ;  died  of 
brain  fever,  June,  1828,  (31.) 

.     •William  Ward,  son  of  Cap*-^ 

W.  W.,  (f  of  Medford  :)  began  life  in  a  me^^ 
cantile  hou«e,  [as  clerk  .H   then   retired  f— ^ 
two  or  three  years  to  Danville,  Vt. ;  I^H 
next    engaged   as  a   newspaper   editor 
Washington,  and  soon  obtRined  some 
in  the  War  Department  office,  (Gov. 


t  The  olielitic,  in  this  and  Ulce  easM  followiof. 
r«rt  to  the  place  from  which  the   indiriiloal  ui 
notice,  thoofh  bora  in  8.,  "hailed'*  * 
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ioil  then  Secretary,)  in  which  he  died 
ddenly,  Apr.  1839. 

M  JosKPH  Gilbert  Waters,  son 

Cspt.  Jos.  W. :  Att*y.  at  Law  in  S.,  and 
w  Justice  in  the  Police  Court. 

.  ^Stephen  Wheatland,  eld. 
Q  of  Capt.  Richard  W. :  died  off  the  Cape 
I  Verde  Isles,  then  supercar^^o  of  the 
Perseveraace,*'  on  his  passage  to  the  E.  I., 
5b.  1819. 

I  Thomas  March<Woodbridge, 

laogest  son  of  T.  M.  W. :  awhile  in  the 
■ctice  of  law ;  within  the  last  dozen  years 
aced  under  charge,  from  mental  alienation, 
the  Worcester  Asylum,  which,  however, 
I  abruptly  quitted  in  1838  or  '39,  ami  has 
it  since  been  traced. 

1818.  *Samuel  Rurrill,  son  of  Eb- 
\*r  B.,  formerly  stage  proprietor :  teacher 

a  public  school  in  S. ;  died  Sept.  1830. 

.     *  William  Piiiie  Cabot,  second 

0  of  Jos.  C,  (see  ante)  :  died  iu  S.,  Dec. 
M826,  (27.) 

.  *EzsKiEL  Hersey  Derby,  eld. 
B  of  E.  H.  D.,  (see  ante) :  died  as  an 
tt'y  At  Law,  in  Boston,  Nov.  14,  1889, 

0.) 

-^— .  George  Osborne,  son  of  G.  O. : 
bysiciao  in  Danvers. 

M  *RicHARD  Goodhue  Wheat- 

iHD,  second  son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  a  sea- 
>plain  ;  died  of  consumption  in  S.,  Feb. 
148. 

1  Thomas  Coux  Whittredoe, 
D  of  Capt.  Tho.  W. :  for  several  years 
•-captain,  now  resident  in  S. 

1819.  Oliver  Frte,  son  of  Nathan 
.:  a  Phys.,  who  began  his  profession  at 
•  South,  (Norfolk  and  Charleston,)  and 
«o  removed  to  Greene  Co.,  Illinois. 

— .  Horace  Gray,  fifth  son  of  Hon* 
^■1.  G.a  (tof  Boston) :  roercb.  in  B. 

.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phil- 
tFB,  only  child  of  Capt.  S.  P. :  merch.  in 
. ;  M.  C.  for  Essex  South  Dintrfct,  [1834 
18]  ;  Mayor  of  the  city,  [1838-42] 

.  Joseph  Hardy  Prince,  son  of 
■pt.  Henry  P. :  began  as  an  Att'y  at  Law 
I  S.;  to  which  place  and  profession  he  has 
itqroed  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
iMed  first  in  the  Boston  Custoro-housei 
id  oest  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

.    Benjamin  Wheatland,  third 

IB  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  Agent  of  the  Manu- 
atering  Co.  at  Newmarket,  N.  H. 

1812.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bow- 
ITCH,  ekl.  son  of  the  Hon.  N.  B. :  Att*y 
:  JLaw  io  Boston. 

•«-— .  William  Putnam  Endicott, 
IB  of  Capt.  Sam.  £. :  merch.  in  8. 


— .      HOSATIO  ROBINiON y  SOD  of  Na* 

than  R.:  has  taken  a  medical  degree,  but 
never  been  in  the  active  business  of  the 
profession. 

1S23.  *Benjamin  Swbtt,  son  of 
tCapt.  B.  S. :  died  in  Andover,  N.  P.,  (his 
mother's  residence,)  of  consumption,  Dec. 
20,  1823,  (20.) 

.     •Stephen  Webb,  son  of  Michael 

W. :  died  in  S.,  then  student  in  medicine* 
Aug.  1826,  (23.) 

1824.  Elias  Haskett  Derby,  soq  of 
Gen.  E.  H.  D. :  Ali*y  at  Law  in  Boston. 

.    Joseph  Osgood,  son  of  Jos.  O., 

druggist :  Phys.  and  Post-master  in  Dan- 
vers. 

— .  Charles  Gideon  Putnam, 
second  son  of  Hon.  S.  P.,  [H.  U.  1787] : 
Physician  in  Boston. 

— .  George  Thomas  SAUNDERa, 
son  of  Tho.  S.,  Esq. :  resident  in  S.,  but 
not  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  of  any  pro- 
fession. 

.    Nathaniel  Silsbes,  only  soq 

of  Hon.  N.  S. :  merch.  in  S.  ^ 

.    Jeremiah  Chaplin  Sticknst, 

son  of  John  S. :  Att'y  at  Law  in  Lynn. 

2 .    Augustus  Torrey,  son  of  Dr. 

Jos.  T. :  Phys.  in  Beverly. 

.    Stephen  Palfrey  Webb,  son 

of  Steph.  W. :  Ait'y  at  Law  in  S.;  elected 
Mayor  of  the  city.  May,  1842. 

.     George  Wheatland,  fourth 

son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  Att*y  at  Law  iu  S. ; 
Repr.  in  the  Legislature. 

1825.  Edward  Goldsborougb  Pres- 
COTT,  youngest  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  P.,  [H. 
U.  17S3]  (tof  Boston) :  Att*y  at  Law  io 
Boston,  hut  left  his  profession  for  the  min- 
istry, and  is  now  rector  of  the  Epis.  ch., 
Salem,  N.  J. 

.     John  Goodhue  Treadwell, 

only  child  of  Dr.  Jn.  D.  T.,  [H.  U.  1788] : 
Physician  in  S. 

1826.  Nehemiah  Adams,  son  of  Dea. 
N.  A. :  first  min.  of  the  Shepard  Cong. 
Society  in  Cambridge,  [1829-34],  and  since 
that  time,  of  the  Essex  St.  ch.,  Boston. 

— .  Benjamin  Cox,  son  of  B.  C. : 
Physician  in  S. . 

.    Nathaniel  Phippen  Knapp, 

third  son  of  Capt.  Jos.  K. :  Att*y  at  Law  in 
Marblehead  ;  took  orders  in  the  Epis.  ch., 
1888 ;  rector  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alab. 

1827.  William  Hathorne  Brooks, 
son  of  Luke  B  :  teacher  of  the  High  Scb. 
in  S.,  and  now  private  teacher  in  Lancaster. 

.    'Benjamin  Varnum  Crown- 

zjf oaMxxLB,  soo  of  Hoo.  B.  W.  C. :  died 
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on  his  biHh-day,  Jan.  26, 1829,  (21,)  then 
ftudent  at  law. 

1828.  Charles  Babbidoe,  wn  of 
John  B  :  ortl.  as  firtit  miii.  of  the  Unitarian 
Society,  Pepperell,  Feb.  1833. 

.  Henrt  Ingkrsoll  Bowditch, 
second  son  of  Hon.  N.  B.,  (tof  Boston) : 
Phys.  in  Boston. 

.  George  NicnoLa,  eld.  son  of  6. 
N.fbrolcer:  entered  the  niiniotry,  and  was 
ord.  as  an  evang't  to  the  society  at  Mead- 
¥ille,  Pa.  1831;  from  1833,  bookseller  in 
Cambridge,  and  soon  MAer  in  Boston,  (in  the 
last,  of  the  6nn  of  "  Js.  Munroe  &  Co.'*) ; 
from  Feb.  18-12,  of  the  Univ.  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge, (**  Metcalf,  Keitli  &  Nichols.") 

.    John   Lewis  Russell,  son  of 

Col.  John  R. :  first  ord.  as  an  evangelist  at 
Pitt!(burg,  Pa. ;  since  temporary  min.  of 
Chelmsford,  and  now  of  Hingham.  He  is 
best  known  as  a  naturalist. 

— .  William  Gray  Swett,  son  of 
Col.  Sam'l  S.,  [H.  U.  1800,]  (tof  Boston) : 
seventh  min.  of  Lexington,  [1836-39]  ;  ord. 
over  the  Unit.  Society  in  Lynn,  1840. 

1829.  ^Nathaniel  Fostei^  Derby, 
fourth  son  of  John  D.,  (see  ante) :  died  July 
13,  1830,  (21.) 

.     Nicholas   Devereux,  son  of 

Capt.  N.  D. :  for  a  time  in  ihe  practice  of 
law,  has  now  for  many  years  been  under 
charge,  in  the  Worcester  or  Charlestown 
Asylum. 

— .  George  H.  Devereux,  eld.  son 
of  Humphrey  D.,  Esq.,  merch.,  [H.  U. 
1798]  :  Att*y  at  Law  a  few  yewrs  in  S, ;  for 
some  time  past  at  Cherryfield,  Me.,  a  lum- 
ber merch.  or  agent 

.     Benjamin  Pierce,  eld.  son  of 

B.  P.,  (see  ante):  Tutor  [1829-^1],  and 
since  Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  University. 

.    Joshua  H.  Ward,  son  of  J.  W. : 

Att*y  at  Law  in  Danvers,  and  since  in  S. ; 
has  been  Repr.  from  each  place  in  the 
L.egi:tlature. 

1830.  ^William  Andrews,  second 
son  of  John  H.  A.:  ord.  seventh  min.  of 
Chelmsford,  March  30,  1886;  died  Nov.  17, 
1838,  (28.) 

.    John  Whits  Brown,  son  of  Js. 

B.  :  Att*y  at  Law  in  Lynn,  and  for  some 
years,  a  teacher  in  various  places,  princi- 
pally in  Lowell. 

^— .  Richard  Pulling  Jenks, son 
of  Dan.  J. :  teactier  in  N.  Y.  city. 

— .  John  Pickering,  eld.  son  of 
Hon.  Jn.  P.,  (see  ante)  i  Att*y  at  Law  in 
Boston,  in  connection  with  his  father. 

1831.     HsNKT    Whitx  Pxckebzho, 


second  son  of  Hon.  Jn.  P.,  (see  ante): 
commission  merch.  in  Boston. 

^— .  Francis  H.  Silsbes,  eld.  son 
of  Zach.  S. :  Cashier  of  tlie  Merchants' 
Bank  in  S. 

.     Benjamin   Hodges   Silsbee, 

eld.  son  of  Win.  S. :  merch.  in  S. 

1832.  Haley  Forrester  Barstow, 
eld.  son  of  Hon.  Gideon  B. :  Att*y  at  Law 
in  Boston. 

^— .  Charles  Timothy  Brooks,  son 
of  Tim.  B. :  ord.  as  (first)  min.  of  the  Uoi- 
larian  cb.,  Newport,  R.  1. 

— — .  William  Fabens,  eld.  son  of 
Capt.  Wm.  F. :  Att'y  at  Law  in  Marble- 
head. 

.     William    Prescott    Gibbs, 

only  son  of  Wm.  G.,  eminent  as  an  anti- 
quary :  student  in  the  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge, but  now  cultivates  a  hrm  (of  bit 
father)  in  Lexington. 

.    Charles  Grafton  Page,  son 

of  Jer.  L.  F. :  Phys.  and  e«pecially  lec- 
turer; now  in  the  I'atent  Office  at  Wash- 
ington. 

.    Archer  Ropes,  son  of  Wm.  R- : 

Atl*y  at  Law  in  Baltimore. 

— .  John  Boardman  Silsbee,  se- 
cond son  of  Zach.  S. :  hns  been  supercargo 
to  the  E.  I. ;  now  a  merch.  in  S. 

.     William  Silsbee,  second  son 

of  Wm.  S. :  ord.  an  min.  of  the  Cong.  Soci- 
ety, Walpole,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1840. 

— .  John  Henry  Silsbee,  third  SOD 
of  Wm.  S. :  gent,  in  S. 

— .  "William  Henry  West,  eld. 
son  of  Nalh.  W.,  Jr. :  studied  law,  and  died 
of  dysentery,  at  Indianopolis,  Ind.,  now  his 
father's  residence,  Aug.  1838. 

.    Henry  Whsatland,  fifth  and 

youngest  son  of  Capt.  R.  W. :  hat  taken  a 
medical  degree,  but  not  pursued  the  profes- 
sion ;  latterly  an  earnest  and  successful  an- 
tiquary. 

1833.  Samuel  Page  Andrews,  third 
son  of  Jn.  H.  A.:  cauditlate  for  the  minis-    - 
try,  has  since  become  a  druggist  in  Boston. .. 

.    William  Mack,  son  of  Elisha^ 

M.,  Esq. :  Phys.  in  S. 

^— .     John  Osgood    Stone,  son  q^e 
Robert  S. :  a  Phys.  in  N.  Y.  city. 

— .    ^Joseph  White,  son  of  Stephe  -^ 
W.,  merch. :  died  In  Boston,  July  1, 1( 

(24.) 


.   Charles  Henry  Peirce, 

son  of  B.  P.,  (fof  Cambridge,  see  atUe 
Phys.  in  S. 
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1894.  GiDVON  F.  Barstow»  third  son 
if  Hon.  6.  D. :  Phyf.  in  S.,  having  begun 
his  practice  in  N.  Y.  city. 

•^— .  W1L1.11M  PtTTNAM  Richard- 
lOir,  son  of  Capt.  Wm.  P.  R. :  Phys.  in  S. 

.  Nathaniel  West,  second  son 
Bf  Nath.  W.,  Jr.  («ee  ante) :  removed  with 
his  father  to  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1836.  Francis  Cummins,  son  of  Hon. 
David  C,  (Dart.  Coll.  1806,)  now  of  North- 
impton :  Att*y  at  Law  in  Springfield. 

'  Francis  Alfred  Fabsns,  se- 

eood  son  of  Capt.  Win.  F.,  Jr. :  Att*y  at 
Ltw  in  S. 

— .  Edward  Lander,  son  of  E.  L., 
nercli. :  Att*y  at  Law  in  various  places  in 
the  vicinity  (South  Reading,  Lynn,  and 
Daovers) ;  has  now  removed  to  Indianapo- 
Iht  Ind. 

.    Charles  W.  Palfret,  son  of 

Warwick  P.  :  Ati'y  at  Law  in  S. ;  has 
iocceeded  his  father  in  the  editorial  care  of 
the  Essex  Register. 

1836.  Jambs  Chisholm,  son  of  Wm. 
C. :  Episcopal  min.  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Virg. 

— .  Daniel  Cook,  son  of  Nathan 
C,  sea-captain :  a  teacher  in  Mississippi. 

— .  Edw.  Aug.  Crowninoshield, 
Mcond  son  of  Hon.  B.  W.  C:  Att*y  at 
Law  in  Boston. 

.    Jones  Very,  son  of  Jones  V. : 

TMor  at  Cambridge,  [1836-38]  ;  now  resi- 
dent in  S. 

.     •  Thomas  Barnard  West,  son 

of  Capt  Tho.  W. :  teacher  of  a  female 
•ebool  in  Beverly,  where  he  died  of  a  dys- 
ntary,  Oct.  11,  1842,  (26). 

1838.  Wm.  Inoersoll  Bowditch, 
third  son  of  Hon.  N.  B.,  (tof  Boston): 
Att'y  at  Law  in  Boston. 


.    William  BiTRLXT  Howes,  eld. 

son  of  Fred.  H.,  Esq.:  Att'y  at  Law  in 
Boston. 

.    John  Gallison  Kino,  eld.  son 

of  J.  Glen  K.,  (see  ante) :  Att'y  at  Law  in 
Boston. 

^— .  William  Henrt  Prince,  son 
of  John  P.,  Jr.,  (see  ante)  :  Phys.  In  8. 

.     Henrt   Ornb  Stone,  son  of 

Deac.  Jn.  S. :  Phys.  in  Boston. 

.     William    Wetmorx    Stort, 

only  son  of  Hon.  Jos.  S.,  (tuf  Cambridge) : 
Att'y  at  Law  in  Boston. 

1840.  George  Francis  Chever,  son 
of  Capt.  James  W.  C. :  student  in  the  Law 
School,  Cambridge. 

.    Edward  Brooks  Petrson,  eld. 

son  of  Dr.  A.  L.  P.  [H.  U.  1812] :  stodeot 
in  Medicine. 

.    William  Orne  White,  eld.  son 

of  Hon.  Dan.  A.  W. :  student  in  the  Di- 
vinity School,  Cambridge. 

1841.  William  St.  Agnan  Stiashs, 
son  of  Richard  S. :  student  in  the  Law 
School,  Cambridge. 

.    Henry  Osgood  Stone,  fourth 

son  of  Robert  S.:   student  of  medicine  in 
Boston. 

1842.  Benjamin  Barstow,  only  son 
of  B.  B.,  merch. :  student  in  the  Law 
School,  Cambridge. 

— r— •  Frederick  Howes,  second  son 
of  F.  H.,  Esq. :  student  of  Medicine  in  S. 

.    Samuel  Johnson,  eld.  son  of 

Dr.  S.  J.,  [H.  U.  1814]  :  student  in  the 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge. 

— -.  Stephen  Henry  Phillips,  eld. 
son  of  Hon.  S.  C.  P.,  (see  ante) :  atudent 
iu  the  Law  School,  Cambridge. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

UNITKD   STATES. 

€loald,  Kendall  &.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  will  publish  early  in  the  next  Spring,  a 
Qluine  of  translations  from  the  German,  pertaining  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
i^n  languages,  or  contributions  illustrating  the  importance  of  classical  study,  the 
l^t  methods  of  pursuing  it,  etc.  Some  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  em- 
t«elng  biographical  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  eminent  German  philologists,  will  be 
fttroduced.  An  Introduction  and  the  necessary  Notes  will  be  supplied  by  the  editora 
Hd  translatora,  professors  Seara  of  Newton,  Felton  of  Cambridge,  and  Edwards  of 
kndover.    The  volume  will  be  in  a  duodecimo  form,  containing  from  350  to  400  pagei. 

Allen,  Morrill  &  Ward  well,  of  Andover,  have  in  press  a  Narrative  of  an  eight  yean* 
HcaideDce  in  Persia,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  Nestorian  Christians,  and  of  the  Amer 
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ican  miMion  established  among  them,  bj  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins.  The  Dorthern  pro- 
vince of  Persia,  Azerbij&n,  the  city  Or6omiah,  and  the  country  around  the  lake  of  that 
name,  are  particularly  described.  Copious  notes  of  journeys  to  and  from  Persia,  are 
inserted.  The  volume  will  be  of  an  octavo  size,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  twenty-fire 
colored  engravings.    It  will  probably  be  issued  in  January  next. 

The  same  booksellers  have  in  jireparation  a  small  volume  lately  published  by  Prof. 
Hengstenberg  of  Berlin,  on  the  Illustrations  of  the  Books  of  Mo«es  from  the  Egyptian 
Antiquities.  It  contains  in  a  short  compass  the  results  of  the  labors  of  Champollion, 
Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and  others.  The  author  has  collated  light  which  is  scattered 
through  many  and  expensive  volumes.  He  is,  perhaps,  better  versed  with  the  criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch  than  with  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  now  engaged  in 
writing  commentaries  on  the  more  difficult  portions,  such  aa  the  prophecies  of  Balaam, 
in  the  book  of  Numbers. 

ORKAT    BRITAISr. 

The  number  of  works  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  is  fifty-three. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  is  over  three  hundred  German  rix  dollars.  Gesenius  suggesti 
whether  the  Society  ought  not  to  sell  these  works  to  scholars  at  a  reduced  price,  as  it  ii 
well  known  that  they  do  not  abound  in  wealth.  He  also  maintains  that  there  should  be 
a  union  of  that  Association  with  one  lately  formed  in  England*  called  the  Society  for 
the  Publication  of  Oriental  Texts.  Mere  translations,  as  Gesenius  justly  remarks,^ 
nnsatisfactory  to  scholars.  The  reviewer  recommends  that  some  Semitic  works  of 
great  value  should  be  printed  by  the  Translation  Fund,  lliose  mentioned  are  the 
Arabic  Lexicon  of  Dshauhari,  which  in  connection  witii  the  KamCls  is  so  desirable ;  the 
Syriac-Arabic  Lexicon  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar  Bahlul ;  and  the  Hebrew  Arabic  Lexicon  of 
Abulwalid,  which  exists  in  Arabic  at  Oxford,  and  in  Hebrew  at  Rome. 

Our  countryman,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Merrick,  missionary  in  Persia,  has  translated  from 
the  Persian,  the  "  Life  of  the  Conqueror,"  Hy&t-ul*kuloob,  an  extensive  and  important 
work.  It  was  sent  to  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  President  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund, 
who  returned  it  to  Mr.  Merrick  with  the  following  note :  "  Although  the  members 
present  entirely  agreed  with  me  in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  excellence  of  the  trans- 
lation, and  the  great  merit  of  the  learned  missionary  who  has  given  so  interesting  a 
work  to  the  world,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  our  purely  English  subscribers  agree  to 
incur  so  great  an  expense  as  the  publication  of  that  large  MS.  must  necessarily  cost** 

OERSIAITY. 

For  some  of  the  following  facts  we  are  indebted  to  the  obligirrg  communication  of  a 
friend  lately  returned  from  Germany.    The  event  of  greatest  interest  which  has  re- 
cently occurred  in  the  University  of  Berlin  is  the  reappearance  of  the  philoeoplier 
Schelling  as  the  opponent  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.     His  lecture-room  is  crowded 
not  only  by  students,  but  by  professors  and  others  who  possess  a  literary  taste.    The 
lectures  of  the  great  champion  of  Hegelianism,  Marheinecke,  are  also  well  attended. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  Schelling  was  induced  to  present  himself  before  the  public 
at  the  instance  of  very  high  authority.     Hence  the  event,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  government  towards  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  acquires  no  small  impor 
tance.    Another  subject  which  is  exciting  at  this  time  no  little  interest,  is  the  case 
Bruno  Bauer,  who^ie  license  to  teach  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  was  a  P 
feasor,  has  been  taken  away  from  him,  on  account  of  his  destructive  Hegelian  principle 
He  belonjred  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  school.    His  suspension  from  office  is  warm 
commended,  or  severely  censured,  accordinj^  as  the  sympathies  of  individuals  are  for 
against  him. — The  publications  of  Strauss  continue  to  attract  undiminished  attentio 
They  are  in  fact  giving  direction  to  the  present  current  of  biblical  criticism  in  Germain, 
i.  e.  those  who  oppose  the  truth  do  it  chiefly  from  the  mythic  position  which  Stratv^ 
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hu  taken,  and  thoie  who  defend  it  manifestly  regard  the  anaults  from  this  quarter  as 
those  against  which  they  most  specially  contend.  Rationalism,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  has  nearly  lost  its  interest,  that  is,  its  scientific  interest.  Its  sdherents,  in- 
deed, are  namerous  enough,  and  hold  to  their  views,  perhaps,  with  as  much  tenacity  as 
ever ;  but  they  are  much  less  active,  and  have  exhausted  nearly  all  tiiat  is  new  in  their 
tystem. 

Prof.  Hengstenberg  has  in  press  the  first  volume  of  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
ft  will  he  occupied  with  an  Introduction  to  the  book,  and  an  explanation  of  the  first 
Psalms.  Two  other  volumes  may  be  expected  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Dr.  Petermann 
of  Berlin,  who  has  already  published  several  small  Grammars  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  or  Peschito,  with  some  critical 
•ecompaniments.  It  is  acknowledged  that  such  a  work  is  needed.  It  is  believed  that 
the  attempt  will  be  every  way  successful.  Prof  Hupfeld  of  Marburg,  has  published 
the  first  part  of  his  long  expected  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  this  department  of  Hebrew 
leholarship,  he  is  considered  in  Germany  as  standing  almost  without  a  rival.  His  ideal 
of  excellence  is  so  high,  and  it  takes  him  so  long  to  elaborate  his  performances,  that  it 
b  doubtful  whether  we  shall  ever  have  the  remainder  of  the  Grammar. — Wilcke,  a 
pastor  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden,  has  published  a  somewhat  copious  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  beginners  than  any  other,  though  inferior  in  learning  to  the  Lexicons  of  Wahl  and 
Bretachneider.  The  so  long  announced  Lexicon  of  Winer  is  still  delayed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  health  of  the  author.— Rost,  the  Greek  grammarian,  has  commenced 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  which  is  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  field  of  Greek  study,  and 
which,  if  executed  according  to  the  proposed  plan,  will  be  the  fullest  Lexicon  which 
lias  yet  been  produced. 

Prescott's  Ferdinsnd  and  Isabella  is  announced  for  translation  in  Leipsic.  Nearly  aH 
our  American  classics,  as  Irving,  Cooper,  etc.,  can  be  had  at  almost  any  well-furnished 
German  bookstore.  • 

Died  at  Leipsic  on  the  12th  of  January  last,  Wilhelm  Traugott  Krug,  doctor  of  the- 
alogy  and  philosophy,  and  honorary  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University.  He 
was  born  in  1770.  He  was  an  able  philosophical  writer,  and  a  most  industrious  author. 
He  published  one  hundred  and  forty  works  in  Grerman,  and  eighteen  in  Latin. 

irORHTAT  AHD   SIVEDEH. 

The  University  of  Christiania  has  650  students,  200  of  whom  study  law,  and  20 
philology.  The  number  of  students  in  Lund  is  44G.  The  number  of  teachers  is  5Q, 
of  whom  22  are  professors.    At  Upsal  there  are  TJ6  students. 
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Ji  Discourse  delivered  July  6, 1842,  at  the  funeral  of  James  Marshy  D.  D.,  laie  professor 
of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Vermont.  By  John  Wheeler 
b.  D.,  President  of  the  University.    Burlington :  C.  Goodrich,  1842.  pp.  22. 

Death  is  reaping  an  ample  harvest  among  our  scholars.  Every  month,  almost,  of  the 
piesent  year  has  added  one  name  of  eminence  to  the  long,  starred  list.  We  have  now 
hi  our  mind  Professor  Newman,  Rev.  Dr.  Reuel  Keith,  Dr.  Marsh  and  Dr.  Channing. 
The  first  named  was  a  true  and  accomplished  scholar.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
loved  him  with  warm  affection.  His  life  was  filled  with  good  deeds;  his  dying  bed 
bore  teaUmony  to  the  power  of  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Keith  no  one  knew  but  to  love. 
Such  amenity  of  manners,  svch  unaffiscted  simplicity,  a  spirit  so  subdued  and  heavenly 
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• 
are  rarely  seen.    Hit  translation  of  the  great  work  of  Hengstenberg  bean  witness  to 

the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship.  During  the  last  year  of  his  hfe,  his  mind  was  under  a 
lad  eclipse ;  but  it  has  now,  as  we  trust,  emerged  into  the  perfect  yision  of  God. 
Dr.  Channing's  name  is  known  and  respected  wherever  the  £nglish  tongue  is  spoken. 
Those  who  could,  not  sympathize  with  his  theology,  must  honor  him  for  his  large- 
heartedness,  for  his  hatred  of  oppression,  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-men,  no  matter  how  degraded  and  lost  they  were.  His  miscella- 
neous writings  are  not  free  from  faults,  but  they  will  endure,  a  noble  monument  to  his 
cultivated  taste,  comprehensive  views  and  untiring  philanthropy. 

Widely  different,  in  most  respects,  from  these  individuals,  was  Professor  Marsh. 
President  Wheeler's  text  at  the  funeral  services  was  not  inappropriate.  '*  Their  tyti 
were  holden  that  they  should  not  know  him."  He  was  a  retired  thinker.  He  wu 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  meditation.  To  most  people,  we  presume,  his  counlenanee 
seemed  dull,  or  indicated  a  mind  habitually  employed  in  dreams  and  reyeries.  Faj 
enough,  however,  was  it  from  being  the  index  of  such  things.  It  was  placid,  bat  un- 
commonly intelligent.    It  bore  the  unequivocal  signatures  of  honesty  and  kind  ieelin;. 

Dr.  Marsh  is  commonly  thought  of  as  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Coleridge.  But  si 
a  man  and  a  companion,  he  was  eminently  attractive.  It  was  impossible  for  one  to  be 
long  in  his  society,  without  being  convinced  that  he  had  a  most  affectionate  heart. 
As  a  general  scholar,  too,  he  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  version  of  Herder's 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry  is  so  elegant  and  spirited,  that  it  strikes  one  as  an  origioal 
work.  So  far  was  he  from  being  wholly  absorbed  in  philosophy,  that  he  translated  a 
book  on  Chronology. 

President  Wheeler's  discourse  is  an  affectionate  memorial  to  the  worth  of  bb  de- 
parted friend.  It  contains  some  6iie  illustrations  of  the  sentiment  involved  in  the  text 
as  applied  to  literary  men.  It  presents  scarcely  any  dates  or  common  biographical 
facts.  We  learn  that  Dr.  Marsh  joined  Dartmouth  College  in  1813.  In  the  summer  of 
1815,  his  mind  became  deeply  and  permanently  interest^  in  religion,  daring  a  season 
of  unusual  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  college.  Soon  after  finishing  his  college 
studies,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor.  He  completed  his  theological  course  at  Andover  in 
1822.  He  then  successively  filled  the  offices  of  professor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College 
in  Virginia ;  of  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  of  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same  institution.  He  died  of  a  pulmonary  consampUon. 
His  closing  days  were  serene.  **He  spoke  oflen,  very  oAen,  of  the  Saviour,  of  his 
resting  and  trusting  in  him  ;  and  of  feeding  upon,  and  abiding  in  him  ;  using  all  the 
terms  possible  to  express  the  most  intimate  and  absolute  union  to  him,  as  his  hope,  fail 
peace,  his  joy,  his  all  in  all."  "  The  morning  of  his  death  he  said,  <  It  is  as  1  could 
have  wished,  to  die  upon  the  Sabbath  day.'  A  short  time  befoie  his  death,  he  said,  on 
looking  from  his  window,  *  Oh,  how  beautiful!  I  trust  my  spirit  is  in  unison  with  all 
things  beautiful ;  *  and  his  last  words  were,  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
all  his  benefits  towards  me,  a  sinner  saved  by  grace.*  '* 

EigJUeenth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  American  Sunday  School  UnioUf  May  24, 1842.    Phila- 
delphia, pp.  54. 

The  Reports  of  this  Society  are  evidently  drawn  up  by  thinking  men.  They  do  noc 
consist,  as  some  like  documents  do,  of  statistics  intelligently  or  beterogeneonsly  arranged . 
A  report  may  be  made  a  very  harmless,  or  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  good.  T* 
accomplish  this,  however,  it  must  be  prepared  with  care,  and  by  individuals  who 
capable  of  taking  wide  and  Christian  views  of  the  countiy  and  of  the  woild.  The 
may  be  made  very  interesting  even  if  they  do  not  contain  any  specific  facts.  We  ba 
rarely  ever  read  more  attractive  or  valuable  papers  than  tliose  which  have  emana 
from  the  late  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the 
Education  Society ;  and  yet  they  contain  but  few  statistics. 
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The  American  Sunday  School  Union  proposeg  to  do  five  things:  1,  to  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  Sabbath  School  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ;  2,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord's  day  }  3,  to  disseminate 
useful  instruction ;  4,  to  circulate  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  every  part  of  the 
land ;  and  5,  to  endeavor  to  plant  a  Sabbath  School  wherever  there  is  a  population. 
The  receipts  of  the  Society,  last  year,  were  $78,1 7ti  4G.  The  expenditures  were  about 
the  same.  More  than  40,000,000  pages  of  books,  etc.,  were  circulated.  Fifty -three 
new  publications  have  been  issued. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  Report,  that  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  is  the  eldest 
bat  two  of  all  the  national  societies  that  are  not  denominational  or  local  in  their  charac- 
tar.  The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  established  in  1810  ',  the  Ameri- 
ean  £dacation  Society  in  1815 ;  the  American  Bible  Society  in  181G ;  the  American 
Colonization  Society  in  1819;  and  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  in  1824.  The 
American  Tract  Society  was  established  in  Mew  York  in  1825,  though  it  really  had  a 
Dfttional  character  several  years  earlier. 

hdMgriiy,  persoTud  and  political.    ^  Baccalaureate  AddresSy  delivered  at  Hanover  College^ 
la.,  July  27,  1842.     By  E.  D.  MacMaster,  President.    Indianapolis.  1842.  pp.  18. 

This  is  a  tract  for  the  times,  fitly  spoken,  eminently  opportune.  It  is  a  bold  and 
BArnest  enforcement  of  ^*  that  rectitude  of  principle,  that  fixed  state  of  mind  which 
determines  us,  where  our  interest  conflicts  with  the  rights  of  others,  to  give  to  every 
one  that  which  is  his  due.'*  It  speaks  in  the  right  tone  of  the  turpitude  of  the  forfeiture 
of  the  public  faith  of  a  State,  whether  openly  avowed,  or  suffered  to  occur  by  default, 
through  wilful  neglect  and  from  unworthy  motives.  We  hope  that  this  subject  will  be 
onde  to  ring  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  this  country,  till  they  have  wiped  out  the  deep 
ilain  which  is  now  affixed  to  our  character.  If  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves,  American 
faith  will  be  only  a  synonyme  for  Punic.  Rather  than  to  be  taxed  a  few  mills  on  a 
dollar,  we  prefer  to  be  posted  in  Europe  as  swindlers  and  knaves. 

Tkomghts  on  the  present  Collegiate  System  in  the  United  States.     By  Francis  Way^and^ 
Resident  of  Brown  University.    Boston:  Gould,  Kendall  and  Lincoln,  1842.  pp.  ItiO. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  at- 
tempts, mostly  abortive,  to  improve  our  collegiate  system,  Dr.  Wsyland  proceeds  to 
itnark  upon  the  general  organization  of  the  American  colleges,  the  visitatorial  power, 
the  facolty  or  officers  of  institutions,  college  studies  and  discipline,  premiums  or  system 
of  rewards,  mode  of  selecting  professors,  etc. 

Dr.  Wayland  distinctly  and  repeatedly  disavows  the  expectation  that  all  the  changes 
which  he  proposes  will  be  at  once  adopted.  Such  an  expectation  would  be,  indeed, 
altogether  visionary.  The  hope  of  the  writer  is,  that  when  alterations  are  made,  they 
■ay  be  done  judiciously.  He  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  acknowledged  defects  in 
oar  collegiate  system,  and  to  suggest  remedies.  No  one  can  find  fault  with  this  course. 
The  most  pertinacious  friend  of  the  old  regimi  cannot  object  to  a  candid  investigation 
of  the  subject. 

Some  of  the  proposed  changes  strike  us  as  practicable  and  eminently  desirable.  We 
will  advert  to  two.  There  is  not  that  responsibility  which  there  should  be,  in  the  board 
of  trustees,  or  in  the  boards  of  trustees  and  visitors,  as  the  case  may  be.  Men  are 
too  oflen  selected  because  they  wear  some  high  sounding  title,  or  because  they  are  pos- 
seaed  of  wealth,  which  they  may  be  tempted  to  bequeath  to  the  college.  The  two 
great  inquiries,  are  they  men  of  enlightened  views,  and  do  they  possess  interest  enough 
in  the  subject  to  expend  time  and  thought  upon  it,  are  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A 
competent  number  of  toorfcing  men  are  not  selected.  They  meet  perhaps  twice  a  year, 
once  amidst  the  hurry  of  commencement.  Of  course,  there  can  be  little  careful  delibe- 
fitton.    We  wholly  agree  with  President  Wayland,  that  the  number  in  the  board  of 
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trusteefl  shoald  be  small,  and  that  some  method  should  be  devised  to  create  in  each 
member  of  this  small  board  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsible ness  of  the  pott  The  other 
point  to  which  we  refened,  is  the  extent  of  the  course  of  studies  in  college.  It  compre- 
hends more  subjects  than  can  possibly  be  mastered.  The  result  too  often  is,  that  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  is  formed  with  philosophy,  natural  and  moral,  with  several  branches  of 
natural  science,  with  the  classical  languages,  with  belles  lettres,  and  possibly  with  one 
or  two  of  the  modern  tongues.  This  is  a  great  evil,  but  happily  it  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy.  It  would  be  far  better  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra,  geometry, 
navigation,  surveying,  etc  ,  than  to  attempt  to  lead  on  the  hesitating  steps  of  the  stadent 
to  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics. 

There  are  other  topics  discussed  in  this  interesting  volume,  where  we  shonld  dis- 
sent from  some  of  the  views  advanced.  To  the  proposal  of  opening  the  proiesaorshipi 
Id  a  freer  competition,  so  that  the  college  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  choice  from  all  the 
talent  that  is  willing  to  employ  itself  in  the  profession  of  instruction,  there  seem  to  be 
insuperable  objections.  In  deciding  who  shall  be  elected  to  a  professorship,  man/ 
things  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account  besides  talent  or  literary  acquisition.  The  one 
best  qualified  in  intellect  might  not  have  those  moral  qualities  which  woold  be  indii> 
pensable.  He  might  be  one  of  those  crabbed  formations  that  will  never  work  well  with 
others.  Besides,  our  colleges  are  so  formed,  that  the  particular  religious  creed  of  the 
jiroposed  incumbent  is  a  matter  of  consequence.  We  presume  that  many  of  our  col- 
leges would  insist  on  having  a  majority  of  a  particular  sect  in  their  boards  of  in- 
struction. Our  institutions  have  mo  grown  tip  under  this  system,  that  the  expectation 
of  a  change  woold  be  wholly  futile.  The  case  would  be  different  in  a  population  bonMh 
geneous  in  a  religious  sense. 

Some  doubts  are  thrown  out  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  charitable  funds  as  collected  by  Education  Societies.  We  suppose  that  this  necessity 
is  the  same  that  calls  for  the  endowment  of  permanent  professorships.  It  is  based  on 
the  comparative  poverty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  families  of  our  country.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  one  half  of  the  families  in  the  State  of  Maine,  for  example,  are  atterly 
unable  to  provide  means  to  give  their  sons  a  collegiate  education.  A  few  of  these 
young  men  may  obtain  a  degree  by  dint  of  most  strenuous  effort.  But  the  large  mass  will 
remain  aneducated.  And  it  is  from  these  families,  be  it  remembered,  that  a  great 
proportion  of  our  best  ministers  and  missionaries  proceed.  They  mast  be  aided  in  a 
pecuniary  way,  or  the  church  will  never  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labors.  Fortliemiore, 
it  is  not  the  question  simply,  whether  there  are  churches  enough  already  formed  that 
will  hold  out  the  promise  of  an  adequate  support.  New  churches  are  to  be  planted. 
Our  movement  is  to  be  an  aggressive  one.  The  gospel  must  be  carried  to  men  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  it  The  entire  Home  Missionary  movement  depends 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  large  parts  of  our  coantry,  most 
be  a  work  of  self-denial.  We  repeat  it,  that,  in  our  opinion,  charitable  aid  in  the  edo- 
cation  of  the  ministry  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  if  it  is  our  wish  that  this  country^ 
■bottld  be  evangelixed. 

History  of  the  Jforth  Chttrch  in  Aeto  Movent  Ct.^from  its  formation  in  May,  1742, 
the  great  awakening,  to  the  completion  of  the  century  in  May^  1842.     By  8,  W,  S,  D 
Um^  pastor  of  the  Aurch,    New  Haven  :  A.  H.  Maltby.    1842.  pp.  128. 

The  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  this  church  was  the  difficulties  which  grew  oi 
of  the  religious  excitement  in  the  time  of  Whitefield,  or,  to  write  more  accurately,  oi 
of  the  sad  degeneracy  in  religious  doctrine  and  feeling  which  had  been  long  increasing 
New  England.    In  May,  1742,  forty-three  persons,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with 
preaching  of  Rev.  Joseph  Noyes,  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  New  Haven,  were  fbrmk.^^'^ 
into  a  distinct  church.    This  step  drew  down  upon  them  the  indignation  of  the  " ' 
Lights/'  and  the  persecuting  hand  of  the  legislature.    Many  and  sharp  were  the  tri 

tho  aeoeden  underwent    It  was  not  till  Ootoberi  1751|  that  their  fizit  pasCor, 
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Ktv,  Samuel  Bird,  was  installed.  In  the  year  1758,  the  legislature  effected  an  amicable 
division  of  the  Society,  desij^nating  Mr.  Noyes's  adherents  as  the  **  First  Society,"  and 
Mr.  Bird's  as  the  '*  White  Haven  Society."  Mr.  Bird  was  dismissed  in  1768,  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He  died  May  3,  1784,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  During  his  ministry,  8S 
persons  were  received  into  the  church.  The  second  minister  was  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  D.  D.,  afterwards  president  of  Union  College.  Soon  after  his  settlement,  a 
secession  was  made  from  the  church,  principally  because  Mr.  Edwards  was  opposed  to 
the  kaif  way  covtnaiUf  90  called.  In  June,  1771,  the  seceders  were  formed  into  the 
^  Fair  Haven  church.*'  After  a  ministry  of  more  than  25  years,  Dr.  Edwards  was  dis* 
missed.  Feb.  3, 1773,  Mr.  Allyn  Mather  was  ordained  over  the  Fair  Haven  church. 
He  died  Nov.  12, 1784.  Nov.  9, 1786,  Rev.  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  was  ordained  over 
that  church.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  19th  of  January,  1790.  For  six  years  after 
Bir.  Austin's  dismission,  the  Fair  Haven  church  was  wilhout  a  pastor.  Five  months 
after  Dr.  Edwards's  dismission  from  the  White  Haven  church,  the  two  societies  were 
united  under  the  denomination  of  "  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  United  Societies  of 
White  Haven  and  Fair  Haven."  In  Nov.  1798,  Rev.  John  Gemmil  was  ordained 
paelor.  He  was  dismissed  in  Nov.  1801.  His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Merwin, 
who  was  ordained  Feb.  13, 1805,  atod  dismissed,  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  29,  1831. 
Doring  his  ministry,  more  than  800  persons  were  added  to  his  church.  His  successori 
RcF.  Leicester  A.  Sawyer,  was  installed  June  2, 1635,  and  dismissed  Nov.  20, 1837. 
Mr.  Dutton  was  ordained  June  26, 1838. 

We  commend  these  discourses  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  eccle- 
siastical annals.  The  facts  appear  to  be  accurately  investigated,  and  skilfully  presented. 
The  pamphlet  is  printed  in  a  very  neat  manner  by  B.  L.  Hamlen.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Dr.  Bacon's  Historical  Discourses,  it  furnishes  an  excellent  ecclesiastical  history 
of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  flourishing  religious  communities  in  New  England. 

Memmrg  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar.    By  ffilkins   Updilce,  Esq.    Boston :  Thomas  H. 
Webb  &  Co.  1842. 

These  Memoirs,  together  with  an  Appendix,- contain  311  pages.  The  volume  is 
dedicated  to  Albert  Greene,  Esq.,  who  now  holds  the  office  of  Attorney  General  of 
Rhode  Island— an  office  which  was  held  by  most  of  the  individuals  whose  characters 
are  here  given.  The  biographical  notices  embrace  an  account  of  Henry  Bull,  James 
Honyman,  Daniel  Updike,  Augustus  Johnson,  Oliver  Arnold,  Henry  Marchant,  William 
Channing,  Henry  Gt>odwin,  Rouse  J.  Helme,  John  Cole,  Archibald  Campbell,  Jacob 
Campbell,  James  M.  Varoum,  Matthew  Robinson  and  Robert  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Updike 
is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  public  for  rescuing  from  oblivion  many  important  inci- 
dents and  facts  relative  to  the  Bar  and  history  of  Rhode  Island.  The  work  is  local  in 
its  character,  and  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  the  attorneys  of  that  State,  and  the 
lovers  of  good  biography. 

Physician  for  Ships.  By  Usher  Parsons ^  M.  D.,  formerJy  Surgevn  in  the  J^avy,  and 
President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  pp.  216.  Published  by  Little  &, 
Brown,  Boston. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  medical  advice  to  seamen  and  other  persons  at  sea 
^  merchant  ships,  where  a  physician  cannot  be  consulted.  It  describes  the  symptoms, 
Ptoses,  and  treatment  of  diseases  to  which  such  persons  are  liable,  in  a  manner  adapted 
tethe  understanding  of  those  for  whom  the  book  is  intended,  and  gives  directions  for 
Ptserving  the  health  in  sickly  climates.  In  this  third  edition,  important  additions  and 
^pfovements  have  been  made  in  every  part  of  the  book,  and  an  entire  section  of  many 
Hges  has  been  added  on  the  choice  of  climate  for  invalids  affected  with  bronchitis,  and 
^pieot  consumption, — showing  the  best  places  of  resort,  and  the  course  to  be  pursued 
^  inch  penooi.    It  is  no  small  recommendation  of  the  work  that  the  second  edition  of 
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2,000  copies  is  all  sold.  For  a  more  particular  acconnt  of  its  contents  and  its  merits, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  review  of  a  former  edition  contained  in  the  tenth  ▼olome  of 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Patholo/^ical  and  Surgical  Obaervaiions  on  the  DUeases  of  the  Joints.  By  Benjamin  C. 
Brodie^  Bart.,  F.  R.  S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  and  Surgeon  to  St.  George' t 
Hospital.  With  alterations  and  additions.  From  the  fourth  London  edition.  6vo.  pp. 
343.     Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin.  1842. 

This  volume  is  the  twelflb  of  the  series  published  by  order  of  the  Manaehosetti 
Medical  Society,  for  the  use  of  its  Fellows,  under  the  general  title,  Library  of  Practical 
Medicine.  No  other  recommendation  beyond  the  mention  of  this  fact,  is  necessary  to 
intioduce  the  work  to  the  favorable  notice  of  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  for 
whom  it  is  especially  designed.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  several  chapters,  are, 
Inflammation  of  the  Synovial  Membrane  of  Joints ;  Ulceration  of  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane ;  Cases  in  which  the  Synovial  Membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  change  of 
structure  ',  Ulceration  of  the  Articular  Cartilages ;  on  a  Scrofulous  disease  of  the  Joioti 
having  its  origin  in  the  Cancellous  Structure  of  the  Bones;  Caries  of  the  Spine; 
Tumours  and  loose  Cartilages  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Joints ;  Malignant  Diseases  of  the 
Joints  ;  some  other  Diseases  of  the  Joints ;  Inflammation  of  the  BrostB  Mucosas.  At 
the  end  is  a  Note  on  Ulceration  of  the  Articular  Cartilages. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  London  edition,  the  author  states  that  in  the  progresiof 
his  experience  and  practice,  he  has  been  enabled  in  the  later  editions  of  this  treatise,  to 
describe  several  forms  of  disease  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  when  it  was  fint 
offered  to  the  public,  and  in  other  respects,  essentially  to  increase  the  value  of  the  work. 

77^6  Mute  Christian  under  the  Smarting  Rod  ;  with  Sovereign  Antidotes  for  every  Case, 
By  Thomas  Brooks  of  London.  16<^.     Second  edition.     Boston  :  18&. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  publication  of  the  first  edition 
of  this  excellent  little  book.  That  another  edition  is  so  soon  called  for,  is  &  gratifying 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  religious  community. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1843.  Boston : 
D.  H.  Williams. 

This  valuable  series  has  reached  the  fourteenth  volume.     For  twelve  years  it  has 
been  conducted  by  Mr.  Joseph  £.  Worcester,  of  Cambridge.    With  the  pablication  of 
the  volume  for  1842,  Mr.  Worcester's  connection  with  the  work  ceased,  and  it  is  now 
conducted  by  Mr.  Francis  Bowen,  of  Boston.    The  plan  is  unchanged,  and  the  editor 
has  the  assistance  of  various  scientific  gentlemen  as  heretofore,  in  the  astronomical  and 
meteorological  departments.    Of  matters  belonging  appropriately  to  the  present  period, 
this  volume  contains  a  full  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  obtained  io 
taking  the  sixth  census,  an  abstract  of  the  new  Bankrupt  Law,  and  of  the  Tariff  bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress. 

The  Complete  Duty  of  Man :  Or  a  system  of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Christianity.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Families  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  YeUi^gf 
in  Huntingdonshire f  in  A.  D.  1763.    Published  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  the  father  of  Rev.  John  Venn,  Rector  ofClapbtiO) 
England,  two  volumes  of  whose  sermons  have  been  published  in  this  country.  It  wi> 
first  printed  in  1763,  and  has  passed  through  frequent  editions,  of  which  five  were  ^ 
lished  before  the  author's  death,  in  1797.  It  now  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  feritf 
of  bound  volumes  which  the  American  Tract  Society  are  publishing  for  distribation 
through  the  country  by  means  of  the  agencies  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  ^^ 
is  a  sound  and  practical  treatise  on  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine  and  dot/) 
written  in  a  pure  and  lucid  style,  with  much  originality  and  force  of  thoaght,  ib^ 
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a  spirit  of  eamMtneM  and  iliieerity  in  its  appeals  to  the  eontcienee  and  heart 
of  the  leader. 

SMHttn  of  Transylvania  UnwersUy.  Publbhed  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Tnitteety 
OcL  1842. 

The  acting  President  of  this  Institution  is  Rev.  H.  B.  Bascom,  D.  D.,  who  is  also 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy.  The  Faculty  embraces  sixteen  Pro- 
fessors, includinjr  the  President.  The  Annual  Commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  August  The  collegiate  year  Is  divided  into  two  sessions,  but  there  is  only  one 
regular  vacation,  viz :  from  Commeneeroent  until  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Ltfe  and  Writmga  of  Ehenezer  Porter  Mason;  Interspersed  toith  hints  to  parents  and 
InstruUors  on  the  training  and  edur/Uion  of  a  Child  of  Genius.  By  Denison  Ohn- 
sied,  Pn^essnr  of  JValural  Philosophy  and  .Astronomy  m  Yale  College.  New  York : 
Dayton  &  Newman.    1842.  12mo.  pp.  252. 

The  subject  of  this  interesting  Memoir  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mason,  fbr 
Kreral  years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Washinf^ton,  Litchfield  Coun^, 
Conn.  He  was  born  Dec.  7, 1819,  and  received  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Porter,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover,  who  had  been  the  predecessor  of  his  father  in  the 
ministry  at  Washington.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  nativity  of  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men,  both  among  the  living  and  the  dead,  may  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  this  retired  village,  among  the  hills  of  Litchfield  County.  To  the  strong 
and  peculiar  features  of  its  natural  scenery,  Professor  Olmsted  ascribes,  in  part,  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  young  Mason's  genius.  The  same  influence,  doubtless,  might 
be  recognized  in  other  instances ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  little  is  due,  in  this 
respect,  to  "  the  stern  virtues  and  primitive  manners  of  its  inhabitants."  All  the  early 
and  subsequent  developments  of  young  Mason's  mind,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death, 
>rere  truly  extraordinary ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  his  attempts,  in 
mechanism,  in  the  arts,  in  poetry,  in  the  abstract  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  great 
perfection  of  his  attainments  in  each.  His  greatest  achievements,  however,  were  gained 
in  the  field  of  practical  Astronomy,  for  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  eminently  qualified 
by  a  rare  combination  of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  calculation,  and  of  mechanical 
akill.  He  had  prepared  for  publication  an  elaborate  paper  entitled  **  Observations  on 
Nebals,"  which  appeared  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1840,  and 
which  occupies  about  fifty  quarto  pages  of  that  work ;  also  a  **  Treatise  on  Practical 
Astronomy,"  which  has  been  pronounced  by  a  man  of  science  "superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  any  language."  These  productions  were  passing  through  the  press  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  have  sufficiently  established  his  title,  though  no  more  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  rank  among  the  first  astronomers  of  America. 

Tie  Children  of  the  Bible,  as  Examples  and  as  Warnings. 
The  Scripture  Alphabet  of  Animals.     By  Mrs.  Harriet  JV*.  Cook. 

These  are  the  titles  of  two  little  books  for  children,  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.  They  are  illustrated  with  handsome  wood  engravings.  The  Alphabet  of 
Animals  contains,  in  a  simple  form,  much  information  in  this  department  of  Natural 
History. 

Tloentff'JUlh  Annual  Report  of  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the  State  of  JVeio  York, 
with  ike  Reports  of  the  Treasurer,  Agents,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  History  <n  the  Society, 
Hamilton,  N.  T.    1842. 

The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution  was  established  and  is  sustained 
by  thb  Society.  Its  Board  of  Directors  are  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution.  The  Re- 
port stales  that  the  number  of  students  connected  with  the  Institution  during  the  year 
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ending  Angnst,  1842,  wu  abont  200.  The  number  received  during  the  year,  40.  The 
number  dismlned  for  want  of  meaoa  and  other  cansea,  20.  A  subscription  of  ^20,000 
had  been  raised,  on  which  (6,000  was  paid,  toward  liquidating  the  debt  of  the  Board, 
amounting  before  to  about  $25,000.  This  Society  receives  the  patronage  of  the  Baptist 
denomination  not  only  in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  also  in  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Michigan. 


COLLEGIATE  RECORD,  1842. 


COLLKCTKD  FROV    THE    PUBLISHED  ACCOUffTS   OF  COLLEGE  COMMIIVCEMKIITS,  RKCEITKO 

▲T  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BDUCATIOH   SOCI£TT. 


No.vborMaiv«d 
Num.  dtgTM  erB.A. 

Bowdoin  College,  Me. 
Waterville       "        •* 
Dartmouth      *'      N.  H. 
Middlebnry     *•      Vt. 
University  of  Vermont, 
Amherst  College,  Ms. 
Harvard  Univ.         " 
Williams  Colle^,   •< 
Brown  University,  R.  I. 
Washington  Coll.  Ct. 
Wesleyan  Univ.      " 
Yale  College,  <* 

Hamillon  College,  N.  Y. 
New  York  Univ.      »« 
Union  College,        •• 
College  of  New  Jersey, 
Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 
Pennsylvania  Uollege, 


33 
10 
88 
13 
16 
22 
54 
34 
35 
24 
33 
103 
23 
21 
96 
43 
19 
13 


Ron. 

JS.Aa  M.A. 

7       2 
11 
20       5 


16 
22 
10 
15 
41 
9 


39 
18 


2 
3 


1 
4 


2 

4 


No.  vho  VMMfVd  i 
Num.  defvMorB.A. 

Western  University,  Pa. 
Lafayette  College,      '* 
Newark  <*      Del. 

Columbia        "     D.  C. 
Hampden  Sidney  Coll.,  Va. 
Davidson         *<      N.  C. 
Kast  Tennessee  University, 
Kenyon  College,  O. 
Marietta      «*        •» 
Miami  Univ.        " 
Ohio        " 

Western  Reserve  CelL  O. 
Oberlin  Coll.  Institute,  « 
Wabash  College,  Ind. 
Illinois  College, 
Shurtleff     '«    111. 
Nashville  University,  Ky.    14 
Marshall  College,  Mich.         7 


11 

10 

5 

7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
30 
4 
7 
8 
6 
6 
3 


8 
4 


1 
9 


5      1 


1 
6 


1 
1 


The  Honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  the  foUowiog  persons : — 

Wsterville  College,  Me. 
Middlebury  College,  Vt. 
Amherst  Uollege,  Ms. 
Harvard  University,  Msi. 


Rev.  Edward  Steane,  Camberwell,  England. 
**    Samuel  C.  Aiken,  Cleveland,  O. 


Williams  College,  Ms. 
Brown  University,  R.  I. 
Wesley  an  University,  Ct 


Geneva  College,  N.  Y. 


Columbian  College,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton  College, 
New  York  University, 


Union  College,  N.  Y. 
College  of  New  Jersey, 

Rutgers  College,  N.  J. 

Alleghany  College,  Fa. 
Jeffi?rson  College,  Pa. 
Washington  College,  Pa. 

Western  Univernty,  Pa. 


•c 

CI 

i( 
<l 
C( 
U 
it 

41 
•< 
it 

it 


a 
a 
«( 
i( 
«» 
u 
it 


cc 


•c 
«( 


(( 
it 
a 
i< 


David  Magie,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 

William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Ms. 

William  B  O.  Peabody,  Spring6eld,  Ms. 

John  W.  Yeomani,  Pres.  Lafayette  College,  Fa. 

Spencer  H.  Cone,  New  York. 

Egerton  Ryerson,  Pres.  Victoria  College,  Canadi. 

Robert  Payne,  Pres.  La  Grange  College,  Ala. 

Horace  Bushnell,  Hartford,  Ct. 

A.  U.  Bethune,  Coburg,  U.  C. 

Nicholas  H.  Cobbs,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Benjamin  C.  Taylor,  Bergen,  N.  J. 

Gustavus  Abeel,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  Bacon,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Hugh  Muir,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

William  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Richard  W.  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 

J.  McDonald,  Scotland. 

Horatio  N.  Brinsmade,  Newark,  N.  J. 

William  Cunningham,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Adolphe  Monod,  .Montauban,  France. 

John  Forsylh,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

David  Abeel,  Missionary  in  China. 

Abijah  Blanchard,  Pelham,  U.  C. 

Robert  Baird,  Paris,  Ag*t  for  the  For.  Evan.  Sbe; 

Ashbel  G.  Fairchild,  of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 

William  H.  McGuffev,  Pres.  of  Univ.  of  Ohi<K 

John  Alexander,  Belfaat,  Ireland. 

John  Coleman^  Philadelphia* 


I 

Ua  College,  P>. 
( College,  D«L 
MB  CoUep,  D.  C. 

I  College,  O. 
Uairerailf ,  O. 
le  Univenitj,  Ky, 


OIDIHATIONS  AND  INRAU^TIOMH. 


01.  I^.  T.  ' 

Jimei  H.  C.  Leach,  VirmniA. 
'    Archibdd  MicU^,  N.  T. 

BeDJunin  Godwin,  OifOTd,  EngUnd. 

Jsmei  Achworlh,Prei.  Bridfoid  Cullege,  E^gluid, 

SainucI  Fuller,  AndoTcr,  Ml. 

John  W.  TeoniBni,  Vrei.  Lafirelte  College,  Pa. 

Williim  T.  Hamilton,  oT  Mobile.  [R.  I. 

'    Romeo  Ellon,  Ptof.  in  Brown  Unir.,  Froridence, 

T.  L.  Hoffedlti,  Richmond,  Vi. 

B.  T,  McGill,  AllrghuiTtown,  Fa. 


r,  McGill,  AllrghanTtov 
-  Kluge,  Naurelh,  Pa. 


OoBonry  degree  of  LL.  D.  waa  cooferred  on  the  tbltoiring  pereona: — 
ille  College,  He.  Hon.  Ether  Sheplcy,  Baeo,  Me. 

1  UolTeiaTty,  Ma.  "     John  Davis,  Boitoo,  Mi. 

"    Artemai  Wird,    do. 
*■     Simiipl  Habbaid.  do. 
UuTerntf ,  R.  1.  "    Jaiuei  Miioo  Williams,  Tmnlon,  Ma. 

flon  College,  CL  Hii  Excellency  C.  F.  Clerelaiid,  GoTemoi  of  Ct. 

Frof.  Joaeph  Green  Coginell,  New  York. 
sUege.Cl.  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

"     David  L.  Bn-sio,  Prei.  Uui».  of  North  Cai 
Vincent  H.  Malthewi,  Fjq.,  Rocheiler,  N.  T. 
Hod.  George  Wood,  New  York. 

„_._     _  Dr.  J.  Roraeyn  Beck,  Albany,  N.  T. 

a  ReaeiTe  College,  O.   Rer.  Simeon  Norih,  Fre* .  Kamitlon  Coll.,  N.  T. 

U  College,  Mich.  Hon.  Jamei  Buchanan,  [oflhe  U.B.  Senate,]  '- 

'*     B,  Champneys,  Lancaiter,  Pa. 

SUMMARY. 

II«gM,33:  B.  A.  640;  M.  A.  232;  Hon.  M.  A.  45i  D.  D.  44;  LL.  0. 15. 


.College,  N.Y. 
n  Colfege,  N.  T. 
i^ollege,  H.  r 


lerlf  List  of  Otdinalioiu  and 
lotlBllaliDiu. 


a.  MlRTTH.  Coyr.  IH.  puUT.  N»  Tnk.  iuifl  ■<; 
.  li.  BeiTTIKrVtK  iTin.  pu»,.  Wm  MUun,  jLi]  A. 


[UJ0N9,  FlSk  •id.  |>ui,  Lui£rU|<,  4ii[, 


ILUIH  I,  Ki:na,  I'm.  I^u  euh,  DnraaU.  liir  II. 
II.UlM  I.TBUMJWJN,  [»C.  lluuHluL.  iiulH.Wrc''^ 
LEPUU  'tOLLOCI,  Fb.  UK.  futgi,  BuUi(i~,  Brtl. 
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PENNSTLTANIA, 

K.  O.  WARD,  Pra*.  ord.  paMor,  Duiidaff,  April  IS. 
THOMA*  PUSTRR.  Prci  ord.  ctui.  York,  April  98. 
TBOMaA  ▼.  MOtlRK.  Prao.  ord.  pMtor,  Corbal*.  JoM  91. 
W.  WILSON  BONNELL,  G«r.  Rtf.  oid.  pMlor,  ChaMbtr* 

barir,  July  10. 
ISAAC  TUnb.  Pres.  inot.  puAor,  Troy,  SmL  i, 
■AMURL  HAZLI-:UUaBT,  Jft.  fipb.  oid.  ptliM,  Phlkdel- 

phia,  Sept.  18. 

MARYLAND. 

TBBODORR  W.  RIMPdON,  PrM.  liMt.  pMtor,  PrlaeeM  Abb 
•ad  SaltalMiy,  Jaat  19. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
JAMES  CHI8HULM,  Epb.  ord.  print,  BtrUey  Co.  Jolj  15. 

TIROINIA. 

QEORGR  W.  McPUAlL,  Piw.  iooL  pulor,  PiwIericliBbiirf, 

Juno  19. 
JOHN  O.  CARTER,  Bap.  ord.  eraa.  Eauaaoa,  Auf .  98. 

ALABAMA. 

MlfX)  P.  JRWRTT,  Bap.  ord.  tvan.  Marlon,  loite  98. 
D£  VOTIE,  Bap.  Iiiat.  paalor,  Marioa,  Jua«  98. 

MISSISStPPL 
L.  BCOFIELD,  Bap.  ord.  paator.  Foil  Adama,  Asf.  19. 

KENTUCKY. 

THOMAS  8.  MAfjCOM,  Bap.  ord.  eran.  LetilaTina,  Jnly  8. 
JOHN  J.  MILUKIN,  Bap.  ord.  avaa.  OaavUia,  Sept.  17. 

OHIO. 

SAMUEL  R.  WILSON,  Praa.  oid.  paator,  Cladaaati,  April 

VT. 
S.  NKWBLL,  Praa.  laaL  pa»tor,  fjebnaon,  May  91. 
AMOtI  H.  ROGRKS,  Praa.  ord.  paaior.  CiDCinnail,  May  97. 
D.  K.  McDONaLO,  Proa.  Inat.  paMor.Cliicinaati,  Janata. 
JAMRS  Bf.At.'K.  Pm.  ord.  paator,  Mt.  Carni«I,  Juno  .M. 
EBENEZRB  B.  SPERRY,  Coof.  lart.  paaMr,  Uuiaa,  June 

98. 
NOAH  BIKHOP,  Prea.  ord.  paator.  Moddy  Run,  June 99 
CHAUNCEY   08B0RNE,   Coaf.  oid.   paaiar,   Famlagtoa 

Ccatxe,  Auf .  S. 

INDIANA. 

THOMAfl  WHALLEN,  Prea.  orl.  pnator,  Riehmoad,  Blay  17. 
J.  H.  ROSS,  Prea.  laat.  paaior,  BluBioo,  Juae  18. 

ILUNOIS. 
ARCHIBALD  C.  ALLEN,  Prea.  Uiat.  paator,  Hillaboro*,  June 

ROBERT  J.  ROBINSON,  Bap.  ord.  eran.  Lower  Akoo,  June 

JOHN  H.  PRENTISS,  Conr.  IneU  paaior.  NnperYllle.  Joly  19. 
R.  W.  PATTERSON,  Prea.  oid.  pMior,  Chicago,  Sept  14. 

MICHIOAN. 
JUSTIN  MARSH,  Prea.  Inat.  paator,  Stooj  Creek,  Jnae  9i» 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY, 
OTIS  P.  CURTIS,  Coof.  Inat.  paator,  Prairie  VlUe,  Jnae  98. 

IOWA  TERRITORY. 
lOnN  C.  BOLBROOK,  Coaf.  ord.  evaa.  May  98. 
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((aarterlr  list  of  Deathi  of  Clersymei. 


MAINE. 
JOSEPH  P.  BUTCUINS,  «v  S8,  Meth.  Peaobaeot,  Aog.  98. 

VERMONT. 
AMOS  R.  RIPLEY,  aC  84.  Meth.  Pittefad,  Jaaa  17. 

MA9SA  CHU8ETT8. 

JONATHAN  BURR,  at  88.  Cong  Raadwieh,  Anf.  9. 
WILLIAM  E.  CHANNINti,   D.  D.  •!.  S^  UaU.  Baataa, 

(died  at  Benninfton,  Vl.)  Oct.  9. 
WILLIAM  BALCH.  at.  75.  Dedham. 
HENRY  N.  NlCllOUB,  at.au,  UDiv.BaverbiU. 

NEW  YORK. 

JOflRPH  GRERN,  at  88,  Meih.  Shondakea,  Jane  7. 
GEttRGK  TaYLIIR.  at  42,  Prea.  Moravia,  Jane  80. 
BENJAMIN  O.  PEERS,  Epia.  New  York.  <diedat~ 

Kv.)  Aur.W. 
PETER  O.  iuNDELL,  at  98,  Charieaioa,  Sept  14. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

JOHN  BUCKLEY,  at.  87.  Meth.  BrMfeton,  Jaae98. 
ROBERT  BIRCH,  at.  84,  Prea.  New  Bruaawick,  Sept  U. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOSEPH  PARKER.  Meth.  Newport.  July  99. 

J.  D.  MOKRDW.  at.  48,  Prea.  New  Phlladelpkla.  Jaly  II. 

WILUAM  McKlNNEY,  Aw.  Ref:  Pockilj,  Attffri8. 

MAR  YLAND. 

AMOS  GRINER,  at.  90.  Meth.  Centrarilla.  Jo^  18l 
JOHN  DICKER&ON,  Piea.  Williaaiaport,  Sept  98. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

REURL  KEITH,  D.  D.,  Epia.  Alesaadrla,  (dM  at 
Vt)  Bept  8. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

JOSIAH  B.  FURMaN,  Bap.  Darltnctoe  C.  H.  Sept  17. 

OEOROU. 
WILLIAM  aUILLEN,  Prea.  Uliyette,  Sept  f. 

AI^BAJICA. 
THOMAS  NORRIS,  at  89,  Bap.  Caitkafi*  "^  7* 

OHIO. 

DA  YID  HIOOlNS.  ait  81,  Prea.  PlyaMaO^  Jaat  It. 
AARON  K.  WRIGHT,  at  8<,  Praa.  Wadewenh,  J^y  1 
GILES  DOOUTTLE,  at  48,  Prta.  Badaoa,  Sept  91. 

ILUNOrS. 
ROBERT  BLAKE,  at  71,  Coaf.  Woodbarae,  MankIL 

MICaiQAN, 
ARUNaB  BENNETT,  at  88,  Meik.  LliM,  Majl8. 
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EXTRACTS   FROM    A    SERMON 

hrtacked  brfare  the  JSTew  Hampshire  Branch  of  the  American  Education  Society^ 

at  their  Annual  Meeting  at  Dover,  Aug.  24,  1842. 


By  Rev.  Johiv  Ricmakdi,  of  Hanorer. 


Mark  xvi.  15. 


VD    BK    SAID    UlTTO    TB£M,   GO    TE    INTO  ALL    THE    WORLD,   ARD    PREACH    THE    OOtPSI. 

TO    EVEET    CREATURE. 

The  text  may  be  viewed, 
I.    In  relation  to  the  promises ; 
II.    As  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  promises  ; 

III.  As  a  means  glorious  to  God  ; 

IV.  As  a  means  encouraging  to  all  the  agents  in  the  work.* 

The  application  of  this  subject  to  the  concerns  of  the  American  Education 
iocietj  is  too  obvious  to  require  me  to  show  it ; — would  I  could  enforce  it  in  a 
lanner  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object. 

The  church  wants  more  ministers.  Every  part  of  the  true  church,  i.  e.  every 
▼angelical  denomination,  ought  to  have  more  ministers  in  the  field.  The 
rorid  yet  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  is  to  be  driven  away  by  the 
barch,  following  up  and  supporting  a  suflSciently  numerous  phalanx  of  pioneerSy 
-that  is,  able  and  efficient  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  number  is  not  yet 
nil, — is  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  this  wicked  world, — the  wants  of 
bis  dying  world.  '  The  Society  before  us  now  is  engaged  in  the  beoevolenti 
Im  great,  the  godlike  work  of  filling  up  this  number. 

But  here  we  are  met  with  an  objection, — a  denial  of  the  proposition ;  and,  do 

Clified  denial,  but  a  point-blank  denial :  There  are  minieten  enough — more 
I  the  church  knows  what  to  do  with^  or  than  can  find  any  thing  to  do*  And 
kit  denial,  so  positive,  coming  from  the  evil  minded  or  the  faint  hearted,  united 
rith  some  untoward  circumstances  of  the  present  time,  finds  some  sympathy 
Pith  those  who  should  listen  to  better  counsels.  But  let  us  look  the  objectioa 
I  the  face.  Ministers  enough  ! — nothing  to  do !— way  hedged  up !  Bretbreo, 
I  this  so?  Must  another  nine-tenths  of  the  nominally  Christian  world  make 
le  awful  plunge  into  eternity  unconverted,  and  another  unit — a  fearAil  unit — 
^the  heathen  world  tread  the  same  path,  before  the  way  is  open,  and  an 
leoipt  made  to  rescue  them  ?  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  a  fact  which  thould 
ake  angels  weep,  and  we  ought  to  believe  that  ten  thousand  of  them  have 
ready  flown  with  wings  of  wind  to  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  this  world,  and 
m  even  now  saying,  **  Mighty  Redeemer !  here  are  we ;  send  us ;  bid  us^  Go 
id  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  in  that  revolted,  that  dying  world.** 

•  TIm  illoatntioo  of  thMe  gtMral  topiet  is  btn  omhtad. 
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No,  brethren,  it  is  not  so,  I  make  the  assertion  boldly,  there  is  no  great  de- 
oartment  in  the  spiritual  field  where  there  is  not  enough  to  do,  where  the  field 
18  not  white  unto  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  few.  What  have  the  facts  in 
the  foreign  missionary  field,  these  late  years,  proved  ?  Why,  we  have  seen  the 
missionaries  at  Constantinople  laboring  patiently  with  the  Armenian  nation, 
those  monopolists  of  the  trade  of  Western  Asia,  until,  like  as  the  Indians  at 
the  forks  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  preaching  of  David  Brainerd,  they  have 
stopped,  stood  still,  and  listened,  with  an  interest  becoming  immortal  men  from 
whose  eyes  the  scales  have  fallen  ;  that  is,  a  wide  and  effectual  door  has  been 
opened  to  determined  Christian  enterprise. 

We  have  seen  the  missionaries  to  Syria,  entering  that  country,  abiding  there, 
facing  eartliquakes,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  till  one  door  afler  another  hai 
been  opened  ;  interrupted  indeed,  temporarily,  by  the  political  revolutions,  but 
doors,  nevertheless,  of  great  and  brilliant  promise.  We  have  seen  the  mission- 
aries at  Ceylon  breaking  forth  from  their  narrow  boundaries,  and  enterprising 
greater  things  upon  the  main  land, — finding  there  a  field  outspread  before  them, 
and  a  door  of  access  opened,  far  greater  than  they  could  enter  and  occupy. 
But,  waiving  details,  just  think,  in  series,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Nestoriaa 
Mission,  Southern  and  Western  Africa,  and  the  labors  of  Mr.  Baird  in  Northero 
Europe  ;  doors  great  and  unexpected  have  been  opened,  so  soon  as  the  church 
in  earnest  began  to  address  herself  to  the  work.  And  now  there  are  needed 
for  these  fields,  hundreds  of  young  men  who  might  step  in  and  find  abundance 
of  work ; — nay  scores  of  men  are  in  fact  demanded  by  the  American  Board, 
and,  wonderful  to  tell,  there  is  no  response.  Yes^  the  Secretaries  of  that  Board 
do  not  know  of  five  men  in  the  country  who  are  ready  to  enter  the  foreign  field. 
Doors  of  usefulness  open,  numerous,  various,  and  inviting,  with  a  treasury 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  filled  to  some  degree  of  adequacy  at  least  for  present 
wants,  and  no  men  to  answer  to  the  call ;  and  all  this  amid  the  echo  and  the 
din  of  "  mimaten  enough — nothing  to  do — way  hedged  up,** 

When  did  the  Moravians  ever  call  in  vain  for  men  to  enter  the  fields  of  their 
labor?  And  when  was  there  ever  heard  at  Hernhutt,  Bethlem,  or  Nazareth, 
the  crv  of  **  mmu/er«  enough — nothing  to  do**f  Nay,  let  us  be  reproved  by 
Catholic  Rome,  in  her  infatuated  zeal.  We  do  not  hear  from  that  quarter  that 
they  have  ministers  enough,  and  **  nothing  to  do  ; "  nor  yet  that  a  call  is  made 
in  vain  when  doors  seem  to  be  opened  before  them.  No,  verily,  but  with  the 
eagle  eye  of  Napoleon,  and  his  power  of  combining  numbers,  that  wily  society 
of  ecclesiastics  watches  its  opportunity,  and  pours  in  its  missionaries, — now 
into  the  Sandwich  Islands,  now  into  Syria,  here  into  the  United  States,  and 
there  into  India, — in  such  multitudes  and  with  such  precision,  that  if  they  had 
the  truth  on  their  side,  they  would  convert  the  world,  as  certainly  as  now  they 
cannot 

Now  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  believe,  that  while  God  is  opening  sack 
doors  to  Christian  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field,  he  is  not  ready  to  open  doon 
in  the  home  field ;  that  he  is  so  ready  to  bless  the  stream  at  a  distance,  and  if 
not  ready  to  bless  the  fountain.  It  is  not  so,  that  there  are  ministers  enough 
for  the  wants  of  our  own  country,  and  **  nothing  to  do."  Be  it  that  '*  the  Wett 
has  no  homogeneitv  of  character,  nor  principle  of  cohesion,"  like  that  vitreooi 
toy,  Prince  Rupert's  drops,  the  which,  if  you  break  its  spur,  the  bulb  falls  into 
a  million  of  pieces.  Be  it  that  young  men  educated  here  are  not  exactly 
adapted  to  society  there,  and  be  it  more  or  less  true  of  many  other  assertion! 
made, — why  let  these  points  of  difficulty  be  the  points  to  study  and  overcoma. 
Here  again  let  those  wily  ecclesiastics  at  Rome  reprove  as.  They  never 
shrunk  from  any  field  of  labor  because  of  difficulty,  but  applied  themselves  to 
whatever  state  of  society  they  found ;  like  the  ivy,  now  around  the  oak,  no«r 
around  the  willow,  now  around  the  sapling ; — let  two  hundred  years  of  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  labor  in  China  bear  witness. 

Be  it  that  New  England  is  rent  in  every  city,  township,  and  villaffe,  by  con- 
flicting isms,  rendering  ministerial  labor  arduous,  requiring  methods  new  and 
untried,  why  let  these  difficulties  be  the  points  of  study  and  of  enterprise.  Be 
it  that  aocietiea  are  smalli  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  few  sotila — ^nay  oofl 
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fool — 18  worth  laboring  for : — ^^reat  events  and  consequencea  depending,  per- 
haps, on  that  one  soul.  As  said  the  prophet  concerning  Bethlehem,  very  much 
in  point  here,  **  Though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of 
thee  shall  go  forth  he  that  shall  rule  thy  people  Israel." 

But  I  cannot  pursue  this  topic  farther.  I  repeat,  the  church  needs  more 
ministers  to  enter  the  fields  of  her  labor  ere  the  world  is  converted  ;  and  this 
Society  is  aiming  at  a  great  and  glorious  work  in  trying  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
But  it  is  objected  again,  The  Society  does  not  work  well — ^its  wheels  drag — 
the  Directors  make  mistakes — they  commit  sins.  What !  is  every  organization 
and  society,  founded  in  prayers,  and  having  accomplished  much  good,  to  be 
abandoned  because  it  does  not  always  work  well  ?  The  other  day  we  were 
impeded  in  our  journey  by  a  train  of  cars  which  had  run  off  the  track.  Did 
they  abandon  the  cars  because  they  had  run  off  the  track  ?  No,  but  the  whole 
company,  with  lever,  and  inclined  plane,  and  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  put  the 
train  on  again,  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  If  mistakes  and  sins  must  bar 
all  Christian  enterprise,  then  must  the  world  wait  for  the  period  of  its  conversion 
longer  that  it  has  yet  waited — indeed  we  cannot  tell  how  long  it  must  wait. 
To  err  is  human ;  imperfection  attends  every  thing  earthly ;  but  there  is  a 
mighty  arm — a  mighty  mind,  above,  which  amid  the  errors  and  the  sins  of  his 
people  here,  is  continually  educing  good — from  confusion,  bringing  forth  order. 
The  Society  do  not  claim  exemption  from  the  charge  of  error.  They  ac- 
knowledge— but  at  the  same  time  they  do  put  in  a  claim  to  candid  consideration 
for  great  good  accomplished,  as  they  conceive,  for  Zion.  They  can  point  to 
men  of  industry,  talents,  and  piety,  here  and  there,  at  home  and  abroad,  standing 
on  Zion's  watch  towers,  participating  honorably  with  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  in  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

**  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen,"  when  we  say, 
lome  of  the  best  men  in  the  church  owe  their  elevation  to  the  stations  of  their 
usefulness,  to  this  Society; — who  but  for  this  Society,  might  have  remained 
mote  and  inglorious,  never  having  strayed  beyond  their  native  village.  But 
ROW,  whole  communities  hear  their  voice — the  heathen  hear  their  voice — yea, 
■wny  now  on  the  battlements  of  the  New  Jcruralem,  look  down  and  call  them 
blessed.  And,  as  to  the  aggregate  of  good  accomplished  by  this  Society  for 
this  wicked,  this  dying  world — who  shall  estimate  it?  The  new  song,  that  in 
consequence  has  begun,  whose  echos  now  roll  along,  and  will  roll,  down  the 
trackless  paths  of  the  eternal  age  with  ever  increasing  volume,  with  new  and 
jet  newer  variety — this  alone  will  tell. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  saying.  The  Education  Society  does  not  work  well,  and 
withholding  our  sympathies,  our  prayers,  and  our  aid,  let  us  take  hold  and  try 
to  make  it  work  better.  Let  us  give  it  our  aid,  our  prayers,  and  our  counsela, 
and  trust  God.  Let  plans  and  modes  of  operating  be  modified,  if  need  be,  to 
avoid  present  evils,  and  accommodate  it  to  varying  circumstances  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  But  the  main  object — the  raising  up  of  good  and  efficient 
ministers  of  the  gospel  from  among  the  indigent — the  sending  forth  more 
laborers  into  the  harvest,  whose  fields  are  whitening  more  and  more  at  home 
and  abroad — shall  we  lose  sight  of  this  ?  God  forbid.  ^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature'* — shall  we  lose  sight  of  the  command? 
lad  of  the  Society  so  directly  designed  to  carry  it  into  execution?  **Tell  it 
Bot  in  Oath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon."  The  Society  is  a  great 
irro  of  Christian  benevolence,  let  it  not  be  paralyzed  or  weakened.  Remember 
tint  in  the  body,  ^  If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.**  So  it 
will  be  here.  If  the  appropriations  shall  continue  to  be  withheld  as  they  have 
been,  and  the  hundreds  of  young  men  be  disbanded  and  dismissed  from  the 
ebarities  of  this  Society,  to  return  to  the  secular  employments  of  this  world — 
a  great  majority  of  them — to  be  oxydized  by  its  carea  and  acidified  by  its  dis- 
•ppointments,  our  system  of  benevolence,  now  so  harmonious,  will  feel  a  jar 
which  will — be  very  uncomfortable  at  least  Let  us  deprecate  it  as  an  evil  and 
t  bitter  thing. 

Finally,  let  us  all  look  more  intently  at  the  great  object  for  which  we  live. 
The  world  yet  lieth  in  wickedneaa ;— ^od  will  save  the  world  by  meanf  of  tb» 
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church  wielding  the  weapons  of  his  truth  ; — and  the  **  weapons  are  not  carnal, 
but  mighty  through  grace  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds."  With  these, 
he  bids  us  go  forth — "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature,"  and  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 
Has  not  this  Society  been  founded  in  the  spirit  of  this  command,  and  of  this 
promise  ?  I  think  I  hear  you  nay — '  It  has.'  Has  it  not  accomplished  through 
grace  some  mighty  works  for  God  and  humanity?  Unquestionably  it  has.  Can 
it  not  do  greater  things  still  with  equal  and  greater  zeal,  more  prayer  and  higher 
confidence  in  God  ?  Beyond  a  doubt  Let  us  go  on  then  in  this  good  work 
with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity,  nothing  doubting.  £lioi's  maxim  was,  **Bjr 
prayer  and  pains-taking,  a  man  can  do  any  thing."  Put  in  the  plural,  it  ii 
equally  true.  By  prayer  and  pains-taking,  a  Society  can  do  any  thing.  To  all 
the  directors,  agents,  and  patrons  of  this  Society,  we  say.  Go  onward — God 
speed  your  efforts — listen  not  to  distrust — to  despondency ;  but  trost  him  who 
said,  **  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."     Amen. 
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New  Hampshire  Branch. 

The  New  Hampshire  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Dover^  Aug.  24,  1842.  A  ser- 
mon was  preached  on  the  occasion,  by  Rev. 
John  Richards,  of  Hanover,  from  which  an 
extract  is  given  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. After  the  sermon,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Parent  Society  addi-essed  the  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  offi- 
cers for  the  year  ensuing : — Rev.  N.  Lord, 
D.  D.  President ;  Rev.  Phineas  Coolc,  Vice 
President;  Rev.  John  Richards,  Secretary; 
Hon.  Samuel  Morril,  Treasurer ;  Hon. 
Mills  Olcoti,  Prof.  Ira  Toung,  Rev.  Henry 
Wood,  Rev.  John  Woods,  Rev.  N.  Bouton, 
Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  Rev.  John  M.  Ellis, 
Directors. 

North  Western  Branch. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Branch  was 
held  at  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  on 
Wednesday,  September  14, 1842.  Rev.  Mr. 
Nash,  General  Agent  of  the  Parent  Society 
ibr  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
waa  present,  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
We  have  received  no  official  report  of  the 
proceedings,  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
give  other  particulars.  The  officers  last 
year  were,  Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  LL.  D., 
President;  Rev.  H.  F.  Leavitt,  Secretary; 
Joseph  Waiuer,  Elsq ,  Treasurer. 


Western  Reserve  Branch,  Ohio. 

The  Western  Reserve  Branch  of  the 
American  Education  Society  held  their 
thirteenth  anniversary  in  the  first  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Norwalk,  on  the  17th  of 
September.  Prayer  was  ofiered.  Treas- 
urer's Report  was  presented,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  amount  of  receipts  for  tha 
year  is  (1,660  83;  and  the  disburaemeots, 
including  $403  97  due  the  Treasurer  at 
the  time  of  the  last  anniversary,  $1,707  S9t 
leaving  $46  06  due  the  Treasurer. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  tbe 
Secretary,  no   report  from   the    Board  of 
Directors  was  made.    Remarks  were  msde 
by   Rev.   A.   R.   Clark,   C.   Boardman,  J. 
Hough,  H.  Coe,  J.  Monteith,  J.  Eells,  Wo. 
Day,  S.  C.  Aikin,  and  E.  P.  Barrows.    Tbi 
Ohio  Observer  says  : — A  considerable  ia* 
terest  was  excited.    A  conviction  appeared 
to  be  produced  that  a  new  and  vigoroai 
effort  Is  called  for  on  the  part  of  mioiiteff 
and  churches  in  behalf  of  the  Educadoa 
Society. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  ofr 
cers  for  the  ensuing  year : — Rev.  Atntl  B. 
Clark,  President ;  John  Hough,  Vice  Pr«^ 
dent ;  Samuel  Bissell,  Secretary ;  Slspbi* 
Tracy,  M.  D.  Treasurer ;  Harvey  Baldiriai 
Esq.  Auditor ;  Rev.  George  E.  Pleree,  Wb. 
Hanford,  E.  Judson,  S.  B.  Canfield,  E.  ?• 
Barrows,  N.  B.  Purinton,  H.  Blodgett,  V* 
C.  Clark,  A.  Nash,  M.  Tracy,  S.  C.AiUa. 
Directors. 
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AHEBICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETI. 

Thk  QuHilerly  Meeting  of  the  Directors 
was  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society,  Oct. 
12, 1842. 

Applications  for  coDtinued  asf^istance  were 
ptesented  from  176  young  men  in  the  various 
Academies,  Colleges,  and  Theological  Semi- 
naries  of  New  England,  and  in  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio.  Of  this  number, 
all  bat  nineteen  are  in  the  Colleges  and 
Tlieological  Seminaries.  Three  new  appli- 
cants were  received,  making  the  whole 
Dumber  asking  for  appropriations  this  quarter 
from  the  Parent  Board,  179.  This  shows  a 
diminution  from  last  quarter  of  seventy- 
seven,  in  the  number  of  applicants.  During 
tbe  quarter,  thirty-one  of  those  who  received 
appropriations  in  July,  completed  their 
course  of  studies  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
naries, and  entered  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  A  still  greater  number,  however, 
remains  to  be  accounted  for,  as  making  up 
the  above  deficiency  in  the  returns;  of 
whom  it  b  apprehended  that  a  large  pro- 
portion have  either  abandoned  or  su«pended 
their  stcdies  on  account  of  pecuniary  em* 
barraHment.  Appropriations  of  half  the 
Sfual. amount  were  voted  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately. This  was  the  most  that  the  income 
of  the  quarter  enabled  the  Board  to  du. 

The  Report  of  appropriations  by  the  Di- 
lectors  of  the  Central  American  Education 
Society  at  New  York,  was  presented,  em- 
bracing forty-one  young  men ;  of  whom 
oight  are  in  Academies.  The  appropria- 
tloos  by  that  Board,  are  made  in  lull,  this 
quarter. 

Special  leeting  of  the  Society. 

Tbb  Directors,  st  their  Qusrterly  Meet- 
kg  In  July,  having  under  consideration  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  treasury. 
tod  other  circumstances  sdapted  to  occasion 
•BBcitude  in  relation  to  the  best  means  of 
promoting  tbe  prosperity  of  the  cause; 
tome  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  expedient 
b  Invite  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Corporate 
lad  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  to 
bo  held  in  Boston  at  a  convenient  time  m 
Qio  course  of  the  ensuing  autumn.  They 
a  voto  to  this  effect ;  and  appointed 
TOL.   XT.  37 


the  members  of  the  Board  residing  in  the 
city,  a  Committee  to  fix  upon  a  time  for  such 
a  meeting  and  to  make  arrangeiiients  for 
holding  it.  Agreeably  to  a  call  issued  by 
this  committee  of  the  Board,  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  Society  assembled  in  the 
Vesiry  of  Park  Street  Meeting-house,  Wed- 
nesday, Oct.  19, at  10 o'clock,  A.M.;  which 
continued  its  sessions  until  the  afternoon 
of  Friday  foltowing.  The  deliberations  of 
this  meeting  were  of  a  highly  interesting 
and  import4nt  character,  upon  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
cause.  We  publish  below  the  Minutes  of  the 
Meeting ;  together  with  the  Statement  sub- 
uiitted  by  the  Directors  at  the  commence- 
ment, which  for  the  most  part  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  deliberations ;  and  a  brief  Ad- 
dress to  the  public,  which  was  adopted  at 
the  close  of  the  sessions. 

STATEMENT 

SirSMITTED  TO  THX  AmERICAK  EdHCATIOIT 

Society  bt  thx  Board  or  Directors, 
AT  A  iSpKciAL  Mketirg,  Oct.  19,  184S. 

TuE  Board  of  Directors  would  reapectp 
fully  submit  Uie  following  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society ;  and  of  the 
principal  facts  which  they  consider  as 
important  by  them  to  be  laid  before  the 
meeting. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-aix  yean 
since  the  American  Education  Society  went 
into  operation.  During  this  period,  which 
has  been  one  of  unparalleled  interest  In  the 
progress  of  moral  and  religious  enterpriaei 
in  our  country,  the  Society  has  been  en- 
abled to  accomplish  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  and,  it  is  believed,  of  useful  Isbor, 
in  the  department  assigned  to  it.  Although 
the  great  object  which  it  ia  intended  to 
promote  does  not  strike  the  apprehension  of 
common  minds  at  first,  so  powerfully  ao 
most  of  the  benevolent  objects  of  the  day ; 
and  although  the  practical  details  of  its 
operations  in  securing  the  attainment  of 
that  object  are  necessarily  beaet  with  some 
peculiar  difficulties,  yet  the  Society,  until 
within  a  few  years  past,  has  shared,  per- 
haps, its  due  proportion  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Christian  public.  It  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  moat  ea- 
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■antial  auxiliary  in  the  great  work  of  snp- 
pljing  oar  coanlry,  and  the  world  with  the 
word  of  life.  It  haa  been  hailed  in  foreign 
landa  aa  an  loatitution  of  bencTolence 
pecaliarljr  adapted  to  the  genina  of  Ameri- 
ean  aocietj,  and  adapted  more  effectually 
than  any  of  the  modea  of  charitable  effort 
&t  the  same  object  adopted  in  those  coun- 
trie8|  to  aopply  a  want  of  the  Chriatian 
ohureh  in  her  ezertiona  to  enlighten  and 
•Tangeliae  the  world.  For  many  yeara,  the 
number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the 
ministry  through  the  aaaiatance  afforded  by 
thia  Society,  continued  steadily  to  increase ; 
until,  in  1838,  it  reached  the  number  of 
1,141.  The  number  of  new  applicanta 
reoeived  the  same  year  was  203.  These 
numbers  are  the  largest,  in  either  class, 
which  the  Directors  have  ever  reported. 

For  several  years  previous  to  that  in 
which  the  number  of  beneficiaries  reached 
the  highest  point,  the  annual  income  of  the 
Society  had  fallen  short  of  the  annual  ex- 
penditures.  In  no  year,  excepting  one, 
since  1830,  haa  the  income  been  equal  to 
the  expenses.  This  was  the  year  1837, 
when  there  was  a  balance  of  (403  in  the 
Treasury. 

Going  back  as  far  as  the  first  dato  above- 
mentioned,  (1830)  it  appears  tliat  there  was 
a  continual  increase  in  the  amount  of  annual 
contributions  to  this  object,  up  to  the  year 
1836;  and  in  the  total  amount  of  the  So- 
ciety's annual  income  from  every  source, 
until  1837.  The  debt,  as  stated  in  the 
Treasurer's  Report  that  year,  was  $4,647. 
But  for  the  last  nix  years,  during  which 
time  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
country  have  been  most  severely  felt,  there 
has  been  a  constant  falling  off  in  the  le- 
ieelpts  from  annual  colleclions.  These  have 
diminished  from  $51,242 — which  was  the 
msximum  in  183G— to  $15,458,  which  was 
the  whole  amount  realized  the  last  year, 
from  this  important  source.  The  income 
from  other  sources  has  also  been  greatly 
diminished,  though  not  in  an  equal  propor- 
tion ;  BO  that  the  annual  receipts  have  de- 
creased since  1837  from  $65,455  to  $39,372. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries,  as  already 
stated,  continued  to  increase  until  the  year 
1838;  when  the  Directors,  having  been 
called  upon  to  make  appropriations  to  1|141 


young  men,  which  mm  a  nomber  gmter 
by  85  than  that  of  the  previoua  year,  from 
an  income  nearly  $10,000  less,  found  that 
the  expenses  of  the  year  had  exceeded  the 
receipU  nearly  $13,000.    Thua  the  debt  of 
the  Society  was  augmented  to  $17^848,  u 
stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Report,  May  1838. 
Relying   still  on  the    disposition  of  the 
churches  to  sustain  the  Society,  in  contin- 
uing to   grant  needful    assistance  to  all 
worthy  young  men  who  continued  to  apply 
for  it,  the  Board  exerted  themaelves  to 
provide  the  means  of  making  the  regolir 
quarterly  appropriations ;  and  did  so,  under 
an  increasing  burden  of  embarraasmeot, 
until  July,  1841.    The  difficulty,  in  these 
circumstances,  of  paying  the  appropriatioos 
punctually  after  they  were  'voted,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  which  young  men 
must  necessarily  fee]  in  reference  to  the 
ability  of  the  Society  to  continue  the  need- 
ful measure  of  assistance  through  a  aeries 
of  years,  were  circumstances  which  opera- 
ted  especially  to  discourage   many   who 
were  near  the  commencement  of  the  course, 
or  were  about  to  enter  upon  it,  from  pros- 
ecuting their  design.    A  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  young  men  was  consequently 
realized ;  and  the  number  assisted  ooring 
the  year  ending  May,  1841,  was  331  less 
than  in  the  year  ending  May,  1838.    The 
decrease  in  the  annual  receipte,  however, 
during  the  aame  time,  was  in  a  atill  greater 
ratio ;  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  that  the  Society  would  be 
relieved  from  its  embair8s«meute,  or  tbat 
it  would  be  saved  from  ihe  nc^ceeaity  of 
incurring  an  annual  increase  of  debt,  ex- 
cept by  the  curtailment  of  its  operatioof. 
The  Board,  therefore,  at  their  Qoarlerlj 
Meeting  in  July,  1841,  came  to  tke  lesolo* 
tion  that  their  expenditures  for  the  tkeo 
current  year,  must,  if  possible,  be  brooglit 
within  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipdi 
and  to  secure  this  result  they  detennioed 
not  to  make    appropriations  which  tbej 
would    not   have    the  means   of  pajiof 
promptly  without  obtaining  loans  for  the 
purpose.    Tne  entire  appropriation  lor  thit 
quarter  was  withheld ;  and,  as  the  oolko* 
tions  from  the  churches  during  the  J^ 
proved  to  be  nearly  nine  thousand  dolliit 
less  than  in  the  previoua  year,  it  leguic^ 
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the  tpplictttioii  of  legaeief  tnd  other  addi- 
IMNM  to  the  diipoBable  faods,  which,  through 
the  ezertioDS  of  the  Financial  Committee, 
became  a? ailable  to  a  greater  extent  than 
coamon,  to  enable  the  Board,  withoat  in- 
eraating  their  debt,  to  pay  two  oat  of  the 
feor  quarterly  appropriations.  The  debt 
wai  but  very  slightly  inoreaaed  by  the 
operatione  of  the  jrear.* 

The  benefieiaries,  however,  were  reduced 
to  atraiti  by  thie  syatem  of  needful  economy, 
which  involved  them  in  very  serious  trials. 
TW  Directors  not  being  encoaraged  in  the 
aemmenoement  of  ih«  present  year  to 
Mtieipate  an  immediate  improvement,  to 
Miy  eonnderable  extent,  in  tlie  state  of  the 
Ihnds,  have  made  appropriations  for  the 
two  quarters  which  have  just  expired,  of 
half  the  usual  amount  ^  aupposing,  if  the 
yieong  men  were  to  receive  but  half  the 
stated  snm  in  the  aggregate,  during  the 
year,  that  it  might  be  more  useful  to  them 
•oming  in  quarterly,  than  in  semi-annual  in- 
fltellmeots.  This  is  all  that  the  income  of  the 
ymr,  thus  &r,  has  enabled  the  Board  to  do. 

In  Uie  mean  time,  the  young  men  in  the 
Wiooe  Institutions  were  brought,  by  the 
termination  of  another  year  of  their  course 
ef  studies,  and  by  the  necessity  which 
■eeompanied  it,  of  meetlng,without  a  further 
fostpooement,  their  annual  expenses,  to 
•sadder  the  practical  queation  whether 
they  ehoold  be  able  to  go  forward  and  com- 
plHi  their  edoeatloa.  That  some  have 
MliMpiiahed  the  efibrt  altogether  the  Direc- 
Inns  alieady  know.  That  more  have  done 
the  eame,  or  will  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
floB  whom  they  have  not  heard,  they  have 
ihe  etionfeot  reason  to  behove.  That  a 
■•eh  larger  nomber,  reluctant  to  give  op 
hi  despair,  have  suspended  their  course  for 
illMr  empioymeots,  in  which  they  are 
hs|ring  to  obtain  the  means  of  resuming  it 
II  m  fvtoie  day,  U  a  fiwt  to  which  the  recent 
iMSterly  returns  bear  abundant  testimony. 
tkm  leuvns  froai  the  various  lastituUonn 
b  New  Enghind  and  in  the  Western  Re- 
inrve,  Ohio,  which  come  directly  to  the 
Parent  Board,  brought  applications  at  the 
^■airlerly  Bleetiog  in  July,  which  was 
pBVTieoe  to  the  annivsiBaries  of  those  Insti- 

•  TiM  debt  of  the  Society,  u  •tale4  ia  tbe  toei 
M«35,538  8i. 


tutions,  irom  256  young  men ;  while  those 
received  last  week,  for  the  October  Quarter, 
were  from  only  179.  This  diminution  of 
numbers  is  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  an 
actual  loss  from  the  Colleges  and  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries,  at  least  for  the  present 
year,  of  a  portion  of  this  class  of  students. 
How  many  of  them  will  find  it  practicable 
ever  to  return,  time  only  can  reveal. 

While  the  Directors  have  found  them- 
selves thus  efiectually  hindered  and  em- 
barrassed in  their  efforts  to  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  Society  through  fiiilure 
in  its  pecuniary  resources,  they  might  still, 
with  an  ordinary  degree  of  encouraging 
assurance  in  other  respects,  have  supposed 
that  they  would  sufficiently  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  their  trying  situation  by 
reiterating  the  public  announcement  of 
theae  facts,  and  by  urging  their  appeals 
with  increasing  earnestness,  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  churches.  But  they  have 
been  aware  for  some  time  past,  that  state- 
ments and  appeals  of  this  nature  could  not 
be  expected  to  accomplish  the  end  desired ; 
much  less  to  restore  the  affiiirs  of  the  So- 
ciety to  a  state  of  adequate  prosperity; 
unless  something  could  be  done  to  awaken 
a  new  interest  in  bebalf  of  the  object  itself; 
and  especially  to  remove  some  objections 
relating  to  the  mode  of  conducting  this 
department  of  benevolent  effort,  which 
appear  to  have  arisen  and  to  have  gained  a 
degree  of  influence  in  many  minds.  Te 
the  state  of  public  sentiment,  in  relation 
both  to  the  object  of  the  Society  and  to  the 
Society  itself,  rather  than  to  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  community,  the 
Directors  would  now  refer,  as  the  great 
reason  why  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  invite  the  present  meeting.  Thki 
halt  always  been,  in  some  respects,  a  diffi- 
cult cause  to  commend  to  universal  fiivor. 
The  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  gseat 
interests  of  the  church,  and  of  society  at 
large,  are  too  extensive  and  manifold  te 
seise  with  fbroe,  at  once,  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  minds.  Of  this  intrinsic  difficnity 
the  Directors  wonid  have  more  oonsiden- 
tion  than  to  complain ;  nor  should  they  be 
disbesrtened  by  meeting  with  only  such 
limitations  to  their  success  as  it  always  has 
oecasioned.     Bat  whe»  nay  oonsidrrabto 
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number  of  the  pastors  of  the  ch  arches,  or  | 
of  the  conductors  of  the  religious  press, 
who  roust  be  suppo«ed  to  have  looked  at 
the  subject  with  more  candid  and  enlight- 
ened f  lews, begin  to  manifest  an  indifference 
towards  it,  on  account  of  professed  scruples 
in  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Society, 
it  beeomes  evident  that  the  Institution  must 
be  crippled  in  a  manner  which  will  render 
every  effort  to  sustain  its  operations,  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  its  management  is 
oommitted,  in  a  great  measure  nugatory. 
This  is  the  real  difficulty  which  now  presses 
with  a  crushing  weight  upon  the  interests 
of  the  cause.     There  are  so  many  good 
men,  and    men  of  influence,  who  have 
entertained  objections  to  the  plan  of  the 
Society,  or  who  have  learned  that  such 
objections  are  entertained  by  others,  that 
the  channels  of  influence  and  of  sympathy 
between  the  Board  and  the  churches  are 
in  a  great  degree  obstructed.    That  the 
difficulty  here  referred  to,  is  at  the  present 
time  as  great  in  all  respects  as  it  has  been, 
it  would  be  wrong,  perhaps,  to  affirm.    It 
has  appeared  to  the  Directors  that  there 
are  some  indications  of  returning  confidence 
and  affifciion.    In  respect  to  this,  however, 
they  can  speak  more  understandingly  when 
they  shall  have  heard  the  free  communica- 
tions which  they  have  sought  the  present 
opportunity  to  receive  from  the  pastors  and 
members  of  the  churches.     Their  desire 
is,  tliat  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  at  this 
meeting,  and  discussed  in  all  its  most  diffi- 
cult points ;  that  all  objections  to  the  Edu- 
cation Society,  which  are  regarded  by  those 
present  as  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion, may  be  fully  canvassed ;  and  that  the 
meeting  may  not  separate  until  a  perfect 
mntual  understanding  shall  be  gained  in 
regard  to  all  the  great  interests  of  the  cause. 
The  plan  of  the  Society  was  not  crudely 
conceived  at  first,  neither  was  it  brought 
to  maturity  in  a  day.    It  cost  the  labor  of 
some  of  the  first  minds  then  in  the  high 
places  of  Christian  influence  in  the  Ameri- 
can churches;  and  as  time  and  experience 
afforded  lessons  of  instruction  in  regard  to 
the  practical  operations  of  the  iiystem,  it 
was  by  them  and  their  successors  gradually 
brought  into  its  present  shape,    if  a  more 
enlarged  experience,  under  any  new  aspects 


of  society  in  our  eoontryi  may  have  shown 
that  other  modifications  of  the  plan  are 
now  needed,  or  that  the  Institution  itself  is 
no  longer  necessary,  in  any  form,  lor  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view,  then  let  these 
requisite  changes  be  clearlj  pointed  oat  and 
unanimously  adopted.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  i>ci  an  organization  as  this  is  still 
necessary  in  order  to  sui>tain  an  important 
agency  in  the  religious  movements  of  the 
age ;  and  if  the  system  adopted  is  the  beit 
that  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  learned  and 
pious  among  us  can  devise,  then  let  us  join 
heart  and  hand  in  aiding  its  various  instro- 
mentalities  to  accomplish,  in  the  beat  Din- 
ner, the  ends  for  which  thej  are  employed. 

The  Directors  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  following  topics  of  inquiry  and  diieus- 
sion,  as  points  upon  which  it  seems  impor- 
tant that  this  meeting  should  come  to  a 
clear  understanding. 

1.  Is  the  Principle  on  which  the  Edncation 
Society  is  founded  a  correct  one  ?  via.  That 
indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  of  saiuAils 
intellectual  promise,  ought  to  receive  peca- 
niary  asaistance  in  obtaining  an  eduoatioB 
for  the  ministry. 

The  question  here  relates  to  the  expe- 
diency of  rendering  a     measure  uf  atnt^ 
ance  to  young  men  of  this  class,  beyond 
what  they  may  obtain  from  college  fundSi 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  thia  is  aa- 
necessary  and  unwise;   and  that  it  mml 
contribute  to  raise  op  ministers  who  will  be 
deficient  in  manly  energy.     Those  wbs 
take  this  ground,  do  it  in  the  belief  that  it 
is  possible  for  every  young  man  who  b 
worthy  to  be  encoursged  to  enter  the  min* 
istry,  though  destitute  of  property  hiaisrl( 
to  procure  the    means  of  defraying  tbe 
expenses  of  an  education  by  his  own  exe^ 
tions.   The  Education  Society ,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  recognizes  the  need  of  aasistioet 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  such  cases,  si  u 
absolute  and  an  honest  want ;  and  ill  prift* 
ciple  is,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to  aibrd 
such  an  amount  of  aid,  as  will  meet  tiie 
actual  necessity,  and  no  more.    This  aid  if 
intended  to  be  only  supplementary  to  tiie 
exertions  of  the  individusl ;  and  a  isriB* 
of  encouraging  such  exertions,  or  ftfiof 
them  from  defeat. 
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It  this  a  correct  priDcipIe  ?  or  haTo  the 
evelopmenU  of  the  laat  twenty-tix  jears 
bown  that  it  m  based  oo  an  erroneous  esti- 
Mtey  either  of  the  eapabiUties  of  young 
MB,  or  of  the  amoont  of  disabilUy  tgainsl 
rbieh  they  shonld  be  left  to  struggle  in 
lider  to  their  moral  culture  ? 

S.  A  second  point,  which  seems  to  de- 
Dand  renewed  consideration,  is,  Whether 
t  ia  expedient  that  any  General  Orgamxa- 
is«  should  exist  for  this  object  ? 

On  the  admission  that  the  fundamental 
iiiiiciple  is  correct,  that  assistance  in  cer- 
■in  cases  should  be  afforded,  let  it  then  be 
•tiled,  whether  this  assistance  may  best  be 
ifibrded  through  the  medium  of  some  gen- 
tnl  agency,  operating  within  convenient 
ifluts,  like  that  of  the  Education  Society, 
m  through  the  promiscuous  channels  of 
mate  benefaction.  Some  have  said.  Let 
ndlviduals  who  are  wealthy  patroniie 
roang  men  of  their  own  selection ;  or  let 
•Dgle  churches  proTJde  the  means  of  edu- 
ation  for  their  own  candidates  who  are 
■digent,  and  retain  them  under  their  own 
mpervision ;  and  let  ihis  whole  work  be 
eft  to  these  more  silent  and  unobtrusive 
ibarities.  There  are  some  who  excuse 
hrmselves  from  contributing  to  the  funds 
if  the  Society,  and  who  withhold  their 
afluence  from  its  support,  under  an  idea 
ImI  no  general  organized  system  of  effort 
•  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
iljiect.  Is  this  theiefore  a  tenable  ground 
€  dissent?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
^tion  still  to  be  maintained,  that  Mwnat 
{eoeral  system  of  benevolent  effort  for  the 
Mpply  of  an  educated  ministry,  is  demanded 
ia  our  country  ? 

3.  Is  the  American  Education  Society 
neh  an  organization  as  the  case  demands  ? 

This  inquiry  comes  next  in  order,  and 
lUfl  for  particular  consideration.  It  may 
itrfaapa  be  incumbent  on  the  Directors,  in 
abmitting  this  point,  to  offer  a  brief  expo- 
itioo  of  the  system  upon  which  the  opera- 
of  the  Society  are  conducted. 


Rteepdtm  of  Applicants, 

Aoeording  to  the  Rules  of  the  Society, 
lo  joung  man  can  be  considered  a  candi- 
bie  for  assistance  until  be  is  fourteen  years 
€  age.    He  must  have  been  a  professor  of 


religion,  at  least  one  year,  and  most  have 
been  engaged  in  classical  studies  also  for 
one  year.  The  term  of  time  here  specified, 
which  is  longer  by  one  half  than  was  for- 
merly required,  is  fixed  at  its  present  limits 
in  order  to  secure  a  thorough  trial  of  tha 
religious  character  and  intellectual  qualifi- 
cations of  young  men,  before  the  Examining 
Committees  are  called  upon  to  judge  of 
their  fitness  to  be  recommended  to  the 
Board  for  patronage.  On  this  general  sub- 
ject the  Rules  s^,  <*  No  person  shall  ba 
patronized  who  does  not  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  promising  talents  and  decided 
piety,  and  who  is  not  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing a  thorough  classical  and  theological 
education  ;  that  is,  either  preparing  to  enter 
college,  or  a  member  of  some  regularly 
constituted  college,  where  a  thorough 
classical  course  is  pursued ;  or  engaj^ 
in  theological  studies,  with  the  design 
of  tsking  a  regular  three  years*  course. 
Though  a  public  course  of  instruction  is 
preferred,  yet  a  private  course  is  not  pro- 
hibited. It  is  understood,  however,  that  a 
beneficiary  will  not  place  himself  under  a 
private  instructor,  unless  he  first  obtain  the 
appMbation  of  the  Directors." 

When  a  young  man  wishes  to  make 
application  to  the  Society,  he  must  obtain 
unequivocal  testimonials  from  the  minister 
of  the  church  with  which  he  is  connected, 
from  his  instructor,  and  from  some  other 
principal  man  in  the  town  where  ha 
belongs ;  stating  his  age,  place  of  residence, 
indigence,  moral  and  religious  character, 
church  connection,  talents  and  previoos 
education ;  also  his  serious  desire  to  devota 
his  life  to  the  Christian  minbtry.  These 
are  to  be  sealed  papers,  directed  to  some 
Examining  Committee,  or  some  oflicer  of 
the  Society.  With  these  testimonials  the 
young  man  has  next  to  go  to  an  Examining 
Committee ;  of  which  several  are  appointed 
by  the  Board,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Branches,  residing  at  central  points,  in 
diflerent  sections  of  the  country.  The 
duty  of  these  Committees  is  of  a  highly 
responsible  character.  It  is  intended  that 
they  shall  be  composed  of  persons  in  whose 
ability  and  integrity,  as  to  the  discbarge  of 
these  duties,  the  highest  confidence  csn  be 
placed.    If  after  an  inspection  of  hia  testi- 
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monialfl,  mnd  a  personal  examination  by  one 
of  theae  coinmitire«,  the  applicant  is  re- 
garded as  a  suitable  candidate  for  assistance, 
he  is  recommended  by  them  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.  When  admitted  by  the 
Board,  he  is  oonsidered  as  being  on  trial 
ibr  the  first  qnarter ;  at  the  expiration  of 
which,  if  nothing  appears  unfavorable  to 
him,  he  is  allowed  to  regard  himself  as  a 
icgular  beneficiary  of  the  Society. 

The  Board,  from  its  first  establishment 
«nUl  the  ^eai  1841,  assisted  young  men 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  pursuing  a 
thorough  course  of  education  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  all  the  evangelical  denominations. 
But  at  that  time,  as  several  of  these  de- 
nominations had  establbbed  Education  So- 
cieties of  their  own,  and  had  wholly  ceased 
to  cootribttte  to  the  funds  of  thb  Society, 
it  was  resolved  in  reference  to  them  to 
■iispend  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
The  young  men  who  have  been  received, 
therefore,  for  nearly  two  years  past,  have 
belonged  only  to  churches  of  the  Congre- 
gational, the  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
Dutch,  the  German  Reformed,  and  the 
Lutheran  connection.  Those  only,  of  other 
denominations,  who  had  previously  been 
aaiated,  continued  to  receive  aid. 

Mdwur  and  anunaU  of  assistanee. 

In  respect  to  the  method  and  the  measure 
of  assistance  afforded  to  beneficiaries,  the 
system  has  undergone  several  modifica- 
tions. It  was  at  first  given,  as  an  outright 
gratuity,  and  in  sums  varying  somewhat 
from  those  appropriated  at  the  present  time. 
But  for  several  years  past  this  part  of  the 
•ystem  has  been  settled  and  steady  in  its 
operation.  In  respect  to  the  amount,  the 
principle  intended  to  be  observed  is,  that  it 
•hall  be  **  the  least  with  which  they  can 
be  carried  forward  consistently  with  health 
•nd  a  thorough  education,  afier  making 
•uitable  efibrts  to  assist  themselves,  and 
receiving  the  aid  of  other  public  funds  and 
of  friends.'*  The  amount  granted  annually 
to  young  men  in  academies  is  sixty  dollars 
—in  quarterly  appropriations  of  fiAeen 
dollars  each ;  and  the  nsmber  of  quarterty 
appropriations  is  not  to  exceed  eight. 
Those  in  colleges  and  in  theological  semi- 
oirica  »ceiv»  quarltrly  appiopriatioaa  of 


twenty  dollars  each,  making  eighty  doUan 
a  year.  The  number  c»f  such  appropria> 
tions  is  also  limited  to  sixteen,  Ibr  stadenti 
in  college,  and  to  twelve  for  those  in  theo- 
logical seminaries.  No  enoourageaseBl, 
therefore,  is  given  to  young  men  either  to 
delay  or  to  protract  their  courss  of  stodtcs^ 
by  assisting  them  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

This  amount  of  assistance  is  granted  k 
the  way  of  a  paternal  loan,  on  peenliarly 
favorable  terms.  The  young  men  fife 
their  notes  payable,  withoot  interest,  fiff 
years  aAer  they  have  completed  their  ooone 
of  study ;  that  is,  if  they  enter  the  minis' 
try.  From  that  time,  if  the  notes  maain 
unpaid,  interest  begins  to  accumulate.  Bat 
on  all  sums  paid  within  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  a  discount  of  twelve  per  cent 
per  annum  to  allowed,  from  the  dsy  of  pay- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  Art  years.  Ths 
beneficial  effect  of  this  last  arrangement  ii 
obvious  from  the  result.  A  large  propor* 
tk>n  of  what  is  refunded  comes  back  to  ths 
treasury  within  two  or  three  years  after  tht 
young  men  have  completed  their  eourse. 

QjmrUrly  Retumt. 

Every  young  man  who  is  regularly  ad- 
mitted as  a  beneficiary,  is  required  to  renew 
his  application  quarterly,  and    to  accom* 
pany  it  with  a  schedule,  containing  in 
account  of  his  pxpen.ses  for  the  period  whieft 
hss  elapsed   since  his  last  return.    Tliii 
schedule  is  also  to  contain  a  certificate  from 
the  principal  oflicer  or  instructor  of  th0 
institution   with  which  he   is  connected, 
which  embraces  a  declaration  that  the  lodh 
vidual  continues  to  sustain  the  character 
required  by  the  constitution  and  rokf  of 
the  Society.    These  returns  are  laid  beibn 
the    Directors,    both    of    the    respeclire 
Branches  and  of  the  Parent  Society ;  lod 
no  appropriation  is  made  unless  they  lur* 
been  received  and  approved. 

FtuUnU  Sspcrswisn. 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  devolved  opon 
the  Secretary.  He  is  required  to  maiotiiOi 
so  far  as  be  is  able,  a  kind  of  pastoral  a^ 
course  with  all  who  are  under  ths  f^^f^ 
age  of  the  Society,  by  visiting  then  tttkt 
institutions  whsvs  thsj  ars  poiMunf  f^ 
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y  and  by  oorreipoiKleiioe  with  them 
Ih  Uieir  initrooton  at  other  time*, 
Miinituioea  may  reqaiie.  If  this 
I  it  perfonned  in  a  faithful,  and  at 
mb  time  in  an  affectionate  and  spirit- 
imier,  with  a  de  icate  perception  of 
oprieties  which  are  to  govern  such 
fffooorBe  with  young  men  of  conscious 
ily  and  piety,  in  the  circumstances 
ch  this  class  of  students  are  placed, 
jibntes  essentially  to  the  enconrage- 
if  the  student  in  aiming  to  reach  a 
Inndard  of  mental  and  moral  attam- 
and  to  the  enlightened  confidence  of 
card  in  respect  to  the  application  of 
sans  intrusted  to  their  care. 

Standard  of  Sehciarsh^. 

I  importance  of  insisting  on  a  respect- 
uaadard  of  scholarship,  as  well  as  a 
4  example  of  piety,  is  obvioas,  both 
laant  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  quali- 
a  lor  the  ministry,  and  on  account  of 
flax  influence  upon  the  reputation 
roaperity  of  the  Society.  As  a  special 
I  of  securing  attention  to  this  point 
IB  the  course,  the  Directors  adopted 
la  in  the ,  course  of  the  last  year, 
\g  it  the  business  of  the  Secretary 
Mertain  the  scholarship  of  each  bene- 
f  at  the  close  of  his  first  year  in  eol- 
m  determined  by  the  character  of  his 
neitatioos  during  the  year/*  and 
iag  that  *<  the  Directors  will  cease  to 
appropriations,  unless  in  extraordinary 
to  any  who  may  not  at  that  period 
I  atanding  equal  to  that  of  the  average 
elass."  This  Rule  being  somewhat 
La  as  a  practical  measure,  is  with  pro- 
included  in  this  exposition  of  the 
ioDs  of  tlie  Society,  as  at  present 
tatad.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be 
atood  as  embracing  every  thing  which 
•  to  guard  this  important  point 

Suspension  of  Obligations, 

mm  been  stated  above,  that  after  a  stu- 
Ma  completed  his  course,  provided  he 
I  the  ministry,  he  is  allowed  five  years 
ileh  to  refund  what  he  has  received, 
«t  interest  on  his  notes.  There  is, 
a  apeeial  provision  of  the  Rules,  by 
I  Iba  obligatioiia  of  several  diffierent 


classes  of  persons  may  be  ■uspended,  aa 
that  they  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
their  notes  to  the  Society,  unless  under  a 
favorable  change  of  circumstances,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  embarraaa- 
ment.  This  provision  applies  directly  to 
the  case  of  those  who  have  devoted  them* 
selves  to  the  Foreign  or  the  Home  Mia- 
sionary  service;  and  likewise  to  such  aa 
are  settled,  and  are  laboring  successfully  in 
feeble  parishes,  with  inadequate  means  of 
support,  although  their  people  are  not  as- 
sisted in  doing  what  they  do,  by  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  In  ordinary  easaa, 
also,  the  obligationa  of  beneficiaries,  ra- 
maining  unpaid  at  their  decease,  are  can* 
celled  by  that  event 

Braneka, 

The  Society  is  organlxed  with  several 
Branches  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  not  merely  auxiliaries  for  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  funds;  but 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  organs  of  the 
Parent  Board,  for  assistance  in  the  discharge 
of  some  of  its  higher  functions.  The  re- 
turns of  the  students,  residing  at  the  insti- 
tutions within  their  limits,  first  pass  under 
the  action  of  their  respective  Boards  of 
Directors,  and  then  come  to  the  Parent 
Board.  Each  Branch  aims  to  conform  all 
its  proceedings  to  the  Rules  and  regulationa 
of  the  Parent  Society.  The  territory  em- 
braced by  the  Society  and  its  Branches,  is 
mostly  comprised,  at  present,  within  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States.  It  has  ona 
Branch  in  the  Western  Reserve,  Ohio, 
whose  centre  of  operations  is  at  Hudson. 
Thx  Western  American  Education  Society 
at  Cincinnati,  has  within  three  years  be- 
come an  independent  society ;  although  it 
has  since  applied  to  us  for  assistance  in 
sustaining  its  beneficiaries;  and  the  year 
before  last,  received  a  donation  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  Pledges  have  also  been 
given  of  further  aid,  in  the  same  way,  aa 
soon  as  we  may  be  enabled  to  appropriate 
any  funds  for  this  purpose,  without  taking 
the  regular  stipend  from  the  yoong  men 
urfder  our  own  immediate  care. 

The  Centra]  American  Education  So- 
ciety, at  New  York,  receives  the  retuma 
of  the  Branches  oat  of  Mew  England,  with 
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the  exception  of  that  in  the  Weitern  Re- 
werre ;  and  heart  the  responsihilitiet  of  the 
cause,  for  the  most  part,  independently  of 
any  assistance  or  supervision  by  the  Parent 
Board.  An  amicable  connection  exists 
between  the  two  organizations ;  and  Quar- 
terly Reports  of  the  collections  and  sppro- 
priationsi  and  of  the  young  men  received 
and  aided,  art  forwarded  to  the  Parent 
Society. 

Seholarskip  Funds. 

These  constitute  the  principal  part  of 
the  Permanent  funds  of  the  Society.  They 
were  mostly  given  by  the  benevolent  donors 
during  the  period  of  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius's 
successful  labors  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 
Many  of  them  were  in  the  form  of  bonds, 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  on  which  the 
interest  was  to  be  paid  annually,  during 
the  life  of  the  donor,  and  the  principal  aller 
his  decease.  These  scholarships  were  ori- 
ginally filly-two  in  number.  Three  have 
been  transferred  to  the  disposable  funds  by 
the  direction  of  the  donors  themselves. 
Four  have  failed  to  be  productive,  in  con- 
sequence of  providential  reverses  in  the 
circumstances  of  those  who  had  subscribed 
them ;  and  are  not  at  present  enumerated 
among  the^^ourcesof  the  Society's  income. 
No  effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Society  to  add  to  the  original  number  of 
Permanent  Scholarships. 

The  Scholarship  Fund,  however,  has 
been  considerably  increased,  since  the 
period  referred  to,  by  legacies,  given  ex- 
pressly with  that  design.  It  amounts,  at 
the  present  time,  aAer  deducting  the  above- 
mentioned  losses,  and  others  occasioned  by 
the  failure  of  banks,  depreciation  of  stocks, 
fcc,  which  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  place 
minutely  to  specify,  to  sixty-one  thoitsand, 
Jive  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars, 

American  Quarterly  Register, 

This  publication  was  commenced  in  1827, 
and  has  been  continued  without  interrup- 
tion to  the  present  time.  To  give  the 
greater  interest  and  value  to  a  portion  of 
its  pages,  it  has  been  made  the  depositdry 
of  an  important  description  of  statistical, 
historical  and  biographical  information,  con- 
nected with  the  ministry  and   with  the 


higher  departments  of  edoeation  in  ow 
country.    The  Journal,  which  is  paUisbed 
in  connection  with  the  Register,  is  filled 
with  matter  relating  to  the  Society's  ope- 
rations, and  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
cause.    Until  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  this  portion  of  the  work  hse 
been  sent  gratuitously,  in  a  separate  foroi, 
to  several  thousand  individuals.    The  Di- 
rectors being  apprehensive  that,  for  variow 
reasons,  this  gratuitous  cirenlation,  after  m 
long  a  period,  had  ceased  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  Society  as  much  as  wbeo 
there  were  fi?wer  channels  of  religious  io- 
telligence,  concluded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  to  suspend  it ;  and  thos  to  rnn  t 
considerable    item  of  expenditure.     The 
Quarterly  Register  is  now  conducted  hj 
the   Secretary ;    and  nothing  is  paid  for 
assistance  in  the  editorial  department  The 
number  of  copies  of  the  Register  sent  to 
individuals  and  to  public  institutions  gn- 
tuitously ,  was  also  very  much  curtailed  it 
the  commencement  of  the  present  jetr. 
The  suhscription  list  for  this  work  b  not 
such  as  it  ought  to  be ;  nor  such  as  with  a 
little  effort  it  might  probably  become.    The 
number  of  copies  published  this  year  is  one 
thousand  *,  and  tho  probable  expense  Io  the 
Society,  over  and  abpve  the  receipts  fioa 
about  650  paying  subscribers,  will  be  aboat 
$500.     It  win    not  perhaps  be  doubled, 
that  the  Society  possesses  more  than  Ihie 
amount  of  interest  in   the   work,  as  as 
agency  for  sustaining  its  prosperity.    Bat 
it  would  seem  that  so  valuable  a  pnUiei- 
tion,  conducted  with  so  little  expense  Sot 
editorial  labor,  might  not  only  defiaj  iU 
own  cost,  but  be  a  source  of  income. 

Officers  and  JJgents. 

The  officers  and  agents  of  the  Puest 
Society,  whose  time  and  earnest  efibrti  iff 
devoted  to  the  management  of  its  aftini 
are  at  present  four  in  number,  via :  a  See* 
retary,  a  Treasurer,  and  two  Geoenl 
Agents.  Other  temporary  and  liouled 
agencies  are  occasionally  employed,  bat  B<< 
to  any  great  extent. 

Such  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  prinop*^ 
features  of  the  American  Education  Soeieiy 
as  at  present  oonstitoied.    Whether  ^ 
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an  organintion  u  m  well  adapted  to  be 
employed  saccessfully  in  the  work  of  aiding 
indigent  and  pious  yoath  to  prepare  for  the 
gospel  minifltrj,  as  any  other  that  might  be 
de? ised,  is  a  question  which  the  Directors 
hope  will  be  candidly  and  thoroughly  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

That  objections,  of  a  very  serious  nature, 
hare  been  fell  by  many  good  men  to  some 
parts  of  the  system,  either  as  being  inhe- 
rent in  it,  or  almost  unavoidably  incidental 
to  it,  is  a  ftct  which  must  not  be  passed 
OTer  in  these   deliberations.     The    ports 
which  are  most  complained  of  are  those 
which  prescribe  (be  manner  of  obtaining 
testimonials  in  relation  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  young  men  who  apply  for  patronage, 
and  the  means  employed  for  ascertaining 
their  proficiency  from  time  to  time  in  their 
coarse  of  study.    The  impression  has  ex- 
tensively prevailed,  that  too  many  of  those 
assisted  by  the  Society  have  been  youth  of 
only    moderate  capacity,   whose  progress 
and   development  have  not  justified  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  con- 
cerning them;  and  this  evil  has  been  mainly 
attributed  to  an  imperfection  of  the  system 
in  the  points  above  referred  to.    The  testi- 
monials relied  on  in  the  outset  are  from  tlie 
yoong  man's  minister,  his  academical  in- 
stmctor,  and  a  citizen  of  the  town  or  vicinity 
to  which  he  belongs.    These  persons,  it  is 
said,  will  often  be  influenced  by  feelings  of 
personal  friendship  to  give  recommenda- 
tions of  this  kind ;  or  else,  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  individual  and  his  connections, 
irill  find  it  so  difficult  to  decline  a  solicita- 
tion for  thb  purpose,  that  they  will  be  in- 
duced to  put  the  best  construction  on  the 
case  which  it  will  possibly  bear.    The  men 
themselves  sometimes  complain  that  this 
is  peculiarly  an  embarrassmg  duty ;  and 
«re  in  danger,  in  proportion  as  they  feel  its 
difficulties  and  responsibilities,  of  becoming 
disafl^ted  toward  the  whole  system. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  gentlemen  who  are 
connected  with  the  academies,  the  colleges, 
mnd  the  theological  seminaries,  must  be 
expected  to  have  too  great  an  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  several  institutions, 
and  too  much  tenderness  for  the  pupils 
under  their  care,  to  render  it  easy  for  them 
to  withhold  their  fkforable  testimony  from 
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beneficiaries  of  good  character  on  account 
of  moderate  intellectual  promise. 

We  state  the  various  forms  of  this  objec- 
tion fully,  that  it  may  be  seen  what  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  is,  as  it  rests  upon 
the  minds  of  many  in    the  community. 
Whether  any  change  in  this  part  of  the 
system  is  really  demanded,  and   if  any, 
what,  it  will  be  for  the  meeting  to  consider. 
Another  objection  .to  the  system,  in  the 
estimation  of  some,  is  found  in  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  that  part  of  its  operations 
which  constitutes  the    *'  Pastoral   Super- 
vision," as  it  is  called,  so  as  not  to  alienate 
the  affi?ctions  of  the  beneficiaries  from  the 
Society,  and  from  the  cause  itself.    As  a 
Benevolent  Association,   dependent  more 
than  any  other  in  our  country  on  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches, 
the  Education  Society  cannot  prosper,  if  it 
must  be  an  inevitable  result  of  its  relations 
to  those  who  are  brought  into  the  ministry 
by  its  means,  that  they  will  be  cold  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Institution.    This  evil, 
so  far  as  it  exists,  is  liable  to  be  increased 
with  many,  after  they  have  been  for  a  time 
in  the  ministry,  in  consequence  of  their 
pecuniary  obligations  which  may    remain 
uncancelled.     They  do  not,  on  the  one 
hand,  consider  themselves  as  entitled,  ae- 
cording  to  the  Rules,  to  ask  for  a  release 
from  their  obligations;  or  for  some  reason 
they  do  not  choose  to  make  such  a  request; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  find  it 
convenient  to  spare  from  the  avails  of  their 
salaries  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt. 
Hence  the  Society  is  always  liable  to  come 
up  in  their  minds  in  the  light  of  a  creditor 
whom  they  do  not  love  to  see ;  and  this, 
although  nothing  should  be  said  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  their  debt.    That  there  is 
a  real  difficulty  here,  to  some  extent,  may 
certainly  be  admitted  without  impljring  any 
moral  faultf  either  in  those  who  manage 
the  system,  or  in   those  who  receive  its 
benefits.    Whether  a  change  can  be  accom- 
plished  for   its  relief,  without   incurring 
greater  evils  of  a  different  sort,  is  a  matter 
for  grave  and  deliberate  consideration. 

Another  objection  to  the  Society  is,  that 
the  facilities  which  it  provides  are  sueb, 
that,  if  it  shall  continue  to  prosper,  there  is 
danger  of  creating  a  disproportionate  supplgp 
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of  oandidatet  for  the  miDtotry,  e»pecially  in 
those  sectioDB  of  the  country  where  the 
principal  colleges  and  theological  semina- 
ries are  located.  Some  have  thought  that 
such  a  result  has  been  produced  already ; 
tod  that  it  has  been  the  consequence  of 
giving  that  degree  of  attention  and  astist- 
•nce  to  an  effort  of  this  kind,  which  the  in- 
fluence of  such  a  society  must  necessarily 
excite,  if  its  operations  are  carried  on  with 
energy  and  success.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  ministers  whom  the  Society  has 
been  instrumental  of  raising  up,  are  them- 
telves,  to  a  considerable  extent,  without 
employment  in  their  proper  work.  This, 
^  however,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case. 

The  Directors  would  not  prolong  this 
ftitement  by  a  more  particular  enumera- 
tion of  objections.  There  are  others  in- 
doed  to  which  they  might  refer,  if  it  were 
thought  necessary ;  and  some  that  bear  in 
•B  opposite  direction  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. If  changes  were  adopted,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  objections  would  arise,  in  other 
point!  of  view,  to  the  new  features  of  the 
system.  The  Directors  are  not  prepared, 
therefore,  to  propose  any  material  modifica- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  the  Society;  but 
they  are  desirous,  rather,  at  this  time  to  oh- 
ttin  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  stood 
in  different  points  of  observation  from  them- 
mWee,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject; 
that  they  may  possess  the  materials  of  a 
eletrer  decision  in  their  own  minds  con- 
cerning the  course  which  the  best  interests 
of  the  cause  demand.  Shall  they  continue 
to  prosecute  their  labors  in  the  same  roan- 
■er  as  in  years  past,  and  feel  that  they  are 
discharging  an  acceptable  service  for  the 
ehnrch  of  Christ  in  their  own  beloved  land, 
and  contributing  to  the  means  by  which  the 
gospel  is  to  be  carried  to  all  nations  ?  If 
they  cannot  be  permitted  to  feel  that  they 
•re  thus  useful  and  happy,  in  pursuing  the 
present  system  of  operations  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  work  ;  and  that  they 
liawe  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  for 
their  suceess,  with  such  a  cheerful  bestow- 
ment  of  their  contributions  as  will  prevent 
the  cause  from  sinking  into  the  dust ;  then 
they  must  ask  one  of  two  things ;— either  to 
ho  permitted  to  find  oat  a  better  way,  if  a 


better  way  is  to  be  found  o«t,  fiirproiaotiDg 
the  same  great  end ;  or  else  to  be  ezcoied 
altogether  from  the  duty  of  persevering  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  accomplish  wliat,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  brethren,  they  ought  not 
to  accomplish  if  they  eoold. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  the  vestry  of  Park 
Street  meeting  house,  Boston,  Oct.  19, 1842, 
called  by  vote  of  the  Directors  in  July  last, 
the  following  persons  were  present,  vis : 

Corpormf  Jlhwtker»» 

BeT.  William  Jenkt,  D.  D^  BmUm. 

**    George  VV.  Blacdeo,        da 

"    William  M.  Rogers,        do. 

*'    Nehemiah  Adam*,  do. 

*'    Rufuit  Anderson,  D.  D.,  do. 

"    Uubbard  Wioaiow,  da 

Henry  Hill.  E«q.,  da 

Daniel  Saflbrd,  Enq.,  da 

Rav.  Samuel  U.  Riddel,  da 

**    Silas  Aiken,  do. 

^   Juiiiu  Edwards,  D.  D.,    da 
John  Tappan,  Esq.,  do. 

Rev.  Daniel  Crosby,  Charlettown. 

"    Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  Aodoveff. 

»<    Bela  B.  Edwards,  do. 

**    Joshoa  Bates,  D.  D.,  Northboro*. 

**    David  Brifham,  Framkif ham. 

'*    Brown  Emerson,  D.  D.,  palem. 

**    Joel  Mann,  da 

*'   Oliver  Cobb,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 

'*    Ebenezer  Burgess,  D.  D.,  Dedbam. 

*"    Rodney  G.  Dennis,  W.  Brookfield. 

"    Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  Randolph. 

"    Reuben  Emerson,  8.  Reading. 

**   John  Cudman,  D.  D.,  Dorchester. 

"    Joseph  Vaill,  Amherst. 

"   Sewall  Harding,  Medwav. 
Ebencxer  Alden.  M.  D.,  Randolph. 
Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Bangor,  Me. 

"*    Nathan  Lord,  D.  P.,  Hanover,  N.  B. 

"   Aaron  Warner,  Oilmantoo,         da 

"    Ansel  Nash,  Concord,  do. 

"    Joseph  Emerson,  Ilollis,  da 

**   Charles  Walker,  Brattleboro',  Vt. 

"   Mark  Tucker,  D.  a,  Frovideooe,  E.  I. 

"   Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  CL 

"    Otis  Rock  wood,  Woodstock,  Cl. 

"    Eliakim  Phelps,  Delegate  from  the  CoaUml  An 
Ed.  Soe.  N.  York,  and  the  Phihid.  £4.  See. 

»   Ansel  D.  Eddy,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Delegmte  tea 
the  Central  Am.  Ed.  Society,  N.  York. 

"   George  E.  Pierce,  D.  D.,  Hudson,  O. 

"   Edward  Deecher,  a  D.,  JaeksooviUe,  HL 

Homemry  Jtfm&ers. 

Rev.  Asa  Bullard,  Bostoo. 
Francis  Horton,  da 
Dorus  Clarke,      da 
Joseph  8.  Clark,  da 
Amos  A.  Phelps,  da 
Martin  Moore,    da 
Alexander  W.  McClore,  Maiden. 
Parsons  Cooke,  Lyna 
Samuel  W.  Cozzeos,  Miltoo. 
Cyrus  W.  Allen,  Norton. 
Joseph  Knight,  Peru. 
Christopher  Marsh,  W.  Rozbarj. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Northampton. 
John  C.  Pbillins,  Methuen. 
Charles  S.  Adams,  Coventry,  R.  I. 

Other  pergoiu  present  invited  to  parlic^ftU  sa  Ifts 
ieliberatioiu. 

Rev.  Austin  G.  PMos,  Boetoe. 
"    Seth  Bliss,  da 
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M»9.  Daniel  M.  Lord,  Boston. 

**    JoMph  Tracy,  do. 

•*    Caleb  Fishrr,  do. 

Fordinaod  Andrawii,  Eiq.  do. 
£•▼.  Augustus  C  Thompson,  Roxbnry. 

**    Lymao  Oilboft,  Newton. 

•*    Harvey  Newcoinb,  VV.  Neodham. 

"     David  Sanford,  Medwny. 

*    John  Wilder.  Cambrid^eport. 

**    Jeremiah  S.  Voan^.  Dover,  N.  H. 

**    Channcey  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  New  Havvn,  Ct. 

*«    Eli  VVhiUiey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Society  not  being  present,  tlie   Rev.  Dr. 
^Woods,  of  Andover,  one  of  tlie  Honorary 
▼ice  Presidents,  was  chosen  Moderator. 

Rev.  Ansel  Nash  was  chosen  clerk.  The 
mcetinfir  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Pierce. 

Voted,  That  all  clerfrymen  and  laymen, 
interested  in  the  object  of  the  Education 
Society,  be  invited  to  sit  with  the  meeting, 
and  take  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Rev.  Messrs.  Blagdcn  and  Riddel,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  were  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Arran^rements. 

Mr.  Riddel,  Secretary  of  the  Society,  in 
liehalf  of  the  Director.^,  submitted  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
tlie  Board  in  caiiini;  the  meetinj^;  which 
were,  in  substance,  an  apparent  diminution 
of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
in  the  Education  Society,  and  the  low  stnte 
of  its  funds.  This  statement  was  followed 
by  an  account  from  the  Socretary,  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Education  Society 
was  founded,  the  course  of  action  which  it 
has  pursued,  and  its  present  state. 

The  meeting  then  went  into  a  discussion 
of  the  folk>wing  question: 

la  the  principle,  upon  which  the  Educa- 
tion Society  is  founded,  a  correct  one  :  viz. 
tliat  indigent  young  men  of  piety  and  of 
■nitable  intellectual  promise,  ought  to  re- 
eoive  pecuniary  assistance,  in  obtaining  an 
•dacation  for  the  ministry  ? 

After  a  protracted  discussion,  the  question 
wai  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote,  in  the 
affirmative. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  a  quarter  past  3, 

Met  according  to  adjournment,  and  com- 
■lenccd  an  examination  of  the  question  : — 
Whether  it  is  expedient  that  any  General 
Organization  should  exist  for  the  above  ob- 
ject.' 

The  discussion  on  this  question  was  con- 
tinoed  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  after- 
Boon: 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Met  according  to  adjournment.  Hon. 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  took  the  chair. 

The  discussion,  commenced  in  the  after- 
soon  session,  was  resumed  ;  at  the  close  of 
wliich  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted 
■Mnimoualy. 

BeMohed,  That  the  second  question  in  the 
Ihe  eommuolcatioD  of  the  Dlroetora,  viz. 


Whether  it  is  exoedient  that  any  General 
Ori^anization  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
Hiding  indigent  and  pious  young  men  in 
fhoir  education  for  the  ministry  t>e  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 
The  following  Committees  were  appointed : 

1.  On  the  principle  of  gratuitous  aid,  and 
the  expediency  of  some  General  Organiza- 
tion : 

Drs.  Woods,  Pond  and  Cobb,  Rev.  Measfi. 
N.  Adams  and  Brigham. 

2.  On  the  present  Organization  of  the 
American  Education  Society : 

Rev.  Drs.  Bacon,  Pierce,  Hitchcock,  and 
Anderson,  Rev.  Messrs.  Walker^  Aiken,  and 
B.  B.  Edwards. 

8.  To  prepare  Resolutions  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the 
claims  of  the  cause  at  the  present  time 
upon  the  Christian  public,  and  especially 
upon  the  Pastors  of  the  churches : 

Rev.  Drs.  Lord,  Goodrich  and  Tucker, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Eddy  and  Rockwood. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Oct.  20,  Met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  seitsion  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Eddy. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were 
read. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Secretary  from 
the  following  gentlemen,  giving  reasons 
for  their  absence  from  the  meeting,  and 
expressing  their  strong  convictions  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Education  Society  as  funda- 
mental to  other  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions  ;  together  with  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  its  system  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions: viz. 

Hon.  Charles  Marsh,  Woodstock,  Vt. ; 
Rev.  Presidents^  Day  of  Tale  College, 
Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  and  Hop- 
kins, of  Williams  College ;  Rev.  Professor 
Shepard,  of  Bangor  Theok>gical  Seminary  ; 
Rev.  William  J.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  New  York;  Rev. 
Messrs.  Holmes  of  New  Bedford,  Putnam 
of  Middleboro* ;  Harding  of  Princeton ; 
Farnsworth  of  Boxboro* ;  Dimmick  of  New- 
buryport ;  Todd  of  Pittstield ;  Tappan  of 
Augusta,  Me.,  Barstow  of  Keene,  N.  H. ; 
Bentley  of  Harwinton,  Ct,  and  Calhoun 
of  Coventry,  Ct. 

The  following  motion  was  made  the  sul>- 
ject  of  discussion : 

Resolved,  that  the  System  of  Rules  and 
Regulations  adopted  by  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society,  requires  revision  and  amend- 
ment. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  a  qoarter  paatS 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Eliakim 
Phelps. 

Individuals  were  called  upon  to  state  the 
result  of  their  observation  and  reflections 
on  the  general  subject  witli  regard  to  which 
the  meetlDg  wii  called. 
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[Not. 


The  Committee  on  the  Principle  of  Gra- 
tuitous aid,  and  the  expedifucy  of  eoiiie 
General  Org;anization,  made  a  Report, 
which  was  recommitted  for  amendment. 

The  Committee  on  the  present  or^^aniza- 
tion  of  the  American  Education  Society 
made  a  Report. 

An  invitation  was  presented  from  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Missionary  Knowledge,  to  attend  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  before  them  this 
evening.     Whereupon, 

Voted,  That  the  business  before  the 
meeting  forbids  compliance  with  this  kind 
invitation,  the  reception  of  which  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Met  according  to  adjournment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President, 
Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

The  Vice  President  took  the  chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Principle  of  Gratuitous  Aid,  and  the  expe- 
diency of  some  General  Organization,  hav- 
ing been  presented  anew,  after  amendment, 
was  by  vote  laid  on  the  table,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  opportunity,  before  final  ac- 
tion upon  it,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Report  on  the  present  organization  of  the 
Society. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
present  organization  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  being  under  coniiideration, 

Voted,  That  the  different  Articles  of  said 
Report  be  considered  separately. 

After  considerable  discussion  of  several 
part!  of  this  Report,  it  was  re-commit- 
ted. 

Adjourned  until  9  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

October  21.  Met  according  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Pnyer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Knight. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  day  were 

read. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
present  Organization  of  the  Society,  was 
again  read,  as  amended. 

Voted,  That  the  several  parts  of  the 
above  Report  be  considered  separately. 

After  an  extended  discussion  of  various 

Karts  of  the  Report,  the  following  Resolu- 
tion was  adopted  unanimously. 
Resolved,  That  in  the  view  of  this  meet- 
ing the  Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the 
American  Education  Society  need  revision ; 
«nd  that  the  whole  subject  which  has  been 
before  the  meeting,  be  committed  to  a  spe- 
cial Committee,  to  consider  and  report  at 
(be  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  constitute  the  above  Committee : 

Rev.  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Rev. 
Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Rufus  Anderson,  D.  D., 
ReT.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Rev.  Edward 
Beecber,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Ansel  D.  Eddy,  Re?.  | 


William  M.  Rogers,  Hon.  William  B.  Banis- 
ter, Hon.  Alfred  D.  Foster,  Henry  Hill, 
Esq.,  Charles  Stoddard,  E!<q. 

I'he  following  Resolution  being  moved, 
was  referred  to  the  last  named  Committee, 
viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  Directors  be  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing 
a  more  direct  mode  of  represeotatioo  of  the 
churches  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  a  quarter  past  S 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

Met  according  to  adjournment 

The  Vice  Pre£>ident  being  absent,  Rer. 
Dr.  Edwards  Was  called  to  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Lord. 

The  Committee  to  prepare  Resolutkxu 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  meeting,  &c 
reported  an  Address  to  the  Public;  in  view 
of  which,  the  following  vote  was  passed 
unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  now  read  be 
accepted  and  printed. 

The  followmg  Resolution  was  moved  to 
be  referred  to  the  above  named  special 
Committee,  and  was  by  vote  so  referred,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  business  meet- 
ings of  this  society  ought  to  be  so  consti- 
tuted and  conducted,  as  to  secure  through 
the  attendance  of  honorary  members  or 
otherwise,  a  fair  representation  of  the  view* 
and  sentiments  of  the  contributora  to  iti 
funds. 

Resolved,  That  the  travelling  expenses  of 
the  last  named  Committee  be  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  society,  if  requested. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  aociely 
he  given  to  our  friends  io  Boston,  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality  in'  the  entertain- 
ment of  those  who  have  been  in  attendaoee 
on  this  meeting. 

After  a  short  time  occupied  in  remarks 
upon  the  general  interests  of  the  cause,  the 
society,  at  the  close  of  their  deliberatkiof, 
united  in  prayer  with  Rev.  Mr.  Denoif; 
and  then  adjourned  without  day. 

Ansel  Nash,  Clerk, 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  American  Education  Society,  in  eloi' 
ing  the  labors  of  their  present  session,  wooU 
submit  to  the  public  a  brief  ^oieiiufi^  of 
the  results  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

This  Society  was  founded  for  the  porpoie 
of  giving  system  to  the  measures  oftb* 
People  of  God,  for  increasing  the  nombei* 
of  an  enlightened  and  pious  ministry  for  ths 
service  of  the  churches. 

In  its  nature  and  design  it  is  wbflQjf 
subsidiary ;  and  was  never  intended  to 
weaken  the  motives  which  urge  Chriiti>' 
parents,  who  poaiesi  the  means,  to  edoeito 
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[heir  children  at  their  own  expense,  for  the 
lervice  of  Christ.  On  the  coutrary,  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  church  in  every  age  must 
tek  chiefly,  under  God,  to  parental  fidelity, 
lior  t  supply  of  its  ministers.  The  Society 
iras  intended  to  meet  an  existing  want ; — 
M>  call  forth,  under  the  pressing  exigencies 
if  the  church,  further  aid  for  the  accom- 
ilishment  of  those  great  designs  which 
Providence  has  so  plainly  set  before  us. 

Has  that  want  ceased  7  Have  the  exi- 
{encies  which  gave  rise  to  the  Society 
Mised  away  ?  To  this  question  we  have 
irst  directed  our  attention,  with  all  the  in- 
terest which  so  momentous  a  subject  is  fit- 
)ed  to  create.  The  result  has  been  a  grow- 
Dg  conviction  on  every  mind,  that  the 
aioaes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
Society,  continue  to  exist  in  their  full  ex- 
sot.  Though  a  few  of  our  settlements 
MiTe  a  larger  supply  of  ministers  than  at  a 
bnner  period,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
be  constant  and  rapid  growth  of  our  coun- 
Tjr,  the  increasing  demand  in  our  new  set- 
Jements  for  a  more  enlightened  ministry, 
md  the  widening  extent  of  the  missionary 
Scid  abroad,  that  the  period  is  far  distant  at 
vhich  our  churches  can  dispense  with  such 
IB  organ  as  the  American  Education  So- 
dety,  without  a  sacrifice  of  some  of  their 
l^hest  duties  to  God  and  to  man. 

A  second  question  now  arises ;  How  far 
li  Cbe  system  on  which  this  Society  is  con- 
locfedy  of  a  nature  to  secure  the  end  for 
thich  it  was  framed  ?  To  this  point  we 
bive  given  an  attentive  and  prolonged  con- 
ideration,  and  have  listened  to  every  sug- 
^tioo  that  could  be  made  for  its  improve- 
iCDt.  The  system  has,  of  course,  been 
^perimental  from  tlie  first ;  and  has  been 
hanged  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances 
eemed  to  require.  After  a  long  and  serious 
ODsideration,  we  have  seen  reason  to  re- 
omroend  a  revision  of  the  standing  Rules 
nd  Regulations  ;  with  a  view  to  relieve  all 
ODcemed  from  any  embarrassment  attend- 
EEg  the  present  system ;  to  encourage  those 
vho  receive  aid  in  their  efforts  for  increased 
KHprovement ;  and  to  give  new  assurances 
c^  the  public,  that  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
^nded  only  to  those  who,  by  their  talents, 
lieir  diligence,  and  their  consistent  piety, 
dve  promiae  of  being  efficient  laborers  in 


the  cause  of  Christ.  To  aid  In  this  revision, 
we  have  appointed  a  large  Committee, 
whose  labors  will  be  continued  during  the 
approaching  winter,  and  who  will  report  the 
result  of  their  Inquiries  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded,  as  the  result  of 
our  deliberations,  that  the  system  can  be  so 
modified  as  to  secure  these  objects;  and 
that  if  these  objects  are  secured,  the  Socie- 
ty will  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Christian 
public.  The  ends  which  it  proposes,  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  heart  which  loves 
the  Redeemer  and  the  souls  of  men ;  and 
we  close  our  session  with  the  fullest  confi* 
dence  that  this  end  can  be  attained  to  a 
most  animating  extent,  by  the  future  labors 
of  the  American  Education  Society. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  SPECIAL  MEETLNG. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  fore- 
going documents,  that  the  measure  adopted 
by  the  Directors  in  calling  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Society,  was  urgently  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  cause.  The  meeting 
may  be  regarded,  in  some  good  degree,  as 
an  epitome  of  the  religious  community  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  An  impression; 
with  many  individuals,  of  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections, though  not  always  definite  in  it- 
self, and  still  less  frequently  explained  to 
the  understanding  of  others,  had  neverthe- 
less availed  to  produce  a  partial  paralysis  in 
some  of  the  leading  energies  which  were 
needed  to  sustain  the  action  of  this  enterprise 
in  the  churches,  as  an  object  of  general. 
Christian  benevolence.  One  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  meeting,  especially  with  those 
who  participated  in  the  discussions,  and  with 
those,  to  a  considerable  extent,  who  have 
seen  them  as  reported  in  the  religious  pa- 
pers, will  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  free 
interchange  of  views,  leading  to  a  more 
thorough  examination  of  the  merits  of  this 
cause  than  has  ever  yet  been  had  among 
the  ministers  and  the  people  generally.  As 
to  difficulties  and  objections,  these  will  no 
longer  cross  the  vision  "  as  trees  walking.** 
The  real  will  be  distinguished  from  the 
imaginary ;  and  among  the  real,  those  which 
had  better  not  be  encountered  will  at 
length  be  separated  from  those  which  most 
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[Not. 


be  incidental  to  all  human  labors  in  an  on« 
dertaking  of  this  nature.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrated  by  the  reflult  of  the 
special  meeting,  in  the  circumHtances  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  that  a  convic- 
tion of  the  indispensable  importance  of  the 
Education  Society,  in  the  system  of  means 
required  at  present  for  carrying  forward  the 
designs  of  the  gospel  in  our  country,  will  be 
found,  after  sufficient  examination  of  the 
subject,  to  be  nearly  universal ;  and  as 
resting,  too,  not  on  speculation,  but  on  the 
solid  basis  of  experience  and  common  sense. 
The  details  of  the  plan,  in  some  important 
points  of  its  practical  application,  are  to  un- 
dergo a  careful  revision  ;  and  wherever  al- 
terations may  appear  to  be  required,  we 
may  expect  they  will  be  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
knowledge  of  ail  the  interests  and  relations 
of  the  cause. 

In  this  state  of  their  affairs,  therefore,  al- 
though they  have  still  to  anticipate  a  more 
definite  and  strong  position  when  this  Com- 
mittee shall  have  matured  their  business, 
the  Directors  are  encouraged  to  look  for 
a  prompt  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  So- 
ciety ou  the  part  of  those  churches  to  whom 
the  cause  will  be  presented  during  the  en- 
suing quarter.  May  not  the  Board  be  en- 
abled at  their  next  quarterly  meeting  to 
•distribute  a  full  appropriation  to  the  young 
men ;  who  will  then  find  the  increased  ex- 
penses of  their  winter  term  in  the  colleges 
and  seminaries  coming  upon  their  hands  ? 
Shall  there  not,  in  this  silent  but  effectual 
way,  be  an  immediate  and  encouraging 
response  given  to  the  efforts  which  the 
Directors  are  making  for  the  permanent  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  cause  ? 


NOTES  ON  THE  CENSUS-LIFE  AND 
DEATH  OF  THE  SEXES. 

We  find  the  following  interesting  calcu- 
lations and  notes  on  the  recent  census  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  late  Cincinnati  pa- 
per. It  is  stated  that  there  occurs,  between 
15  and  25,  one  death  in  21 1 ;  between  26 
and  85,  one  death  in  43 ;  between  35  and 
45,  one  death  in  76 ;  between  45  and  55, 
one  death  in  54 ;  between  55  and  65,  one 
death  in  34 ;  between  65  and  75,  one  death 
in  19;  between  75  and  85,  one  death  in 
125 ;  between  85  and  95,  one  death  in  112; 
ibetween  95  and  105,  ono  death  in  116. 


The  above  shows  a  len  proportioD  of 
deaths  between  15  and  25,  in  proportion  to 
those  between  5  and  15,  than  the  bills  of 
mortaiiiy  generally  {>how. 

From  the  age  of  35,  the  proportional 
number  of  deaths  continually  increase,  ud< 
til  at  the  age  of  100  but  few  remain.  The 
last  census  shows  759  persons  above  the  age 
of  100.  Notwithstanding  the  f^at  nam* 
her  of  tho5e  who  die  young,  yet  more  thaa 
two  hundred  thousand  white  persons  iotbe 
U.  States  are  past  the  age  of  70. 

The  laws  of  Life  and  Mortalitybetireea 
the  sexes  are  very  remarkable.  They  may 
be  stated  thus : 

1.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  whits 
population  of  the  U.  States,  the  number  of 
females  born  per  annum  is  about  twelve 
thousand  less  than  the  males.  Thu  date^ 
mines  of  itself,  that  Polygamy  is  not  a  oatn- 
ral  condition  of  man,  and  that  the  laws  of 
nature  and  religion  are  the  same — that  ooe 
man  shall  be  the  husband  of  one  womtD. 

2.  At  twenty  years  of  age,  the  femalti 
exceed  the  males.  This  proves  that  be 
twcen  birth  and  twenty,  the  mortality 
among  the  boys  has  been  much  g;reater  thu 
that  among  the  girls. 

8.  From  20  to  40,  the  men  again  moeh 
exceed  the  women ;  which  shows  that  this 
is  the  period  of  greatest  mortality  amoog 
women. 

4.  From  forty  to  seventy,  the  differeoee 
rapidly  dimiuishes,  the  females,  as  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  gaining  on  the  malei. 
This  shows,  that  this  is  the  period  of  greil- 
est  danger  and  exposure  to  men — ^the  leait 
to  women. 

From  seventy  onwards,  the  women  oat- 
number  the  men.   This  shows,  conclusively, 
that  relatively  speaking  in  comparison  with 
men,  the  healthiest  period  of  female  lifeii 
the  close  of  it.    Absolutely,  however,  m 
period,  to  either  sex,  is  so  healthy  as  that 
of  youth,  the  blooming  period  of  boyhood 
and  girlhood.    The  above  deductions  of  ita- 
tistical  tables  correspond  with  eveiy  day 
observations  on   human  life.     Womeo  are 
exposed  to  peculiar  hazards  in  the  middle af 
life ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  far  the  laife<t 
part  of  exposure,  danger  and  risk,  ia  cifi* 
lized  nations,  fall  on  men  in  the  actire  pe* 
riods  of  life. 

WEALTH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 
The  whole  property  of  Massacbasetts, 091 
the  Boston  Times,  amounts,  accordii^  lo  v* 
last  valuation,  to  ;;300j000,000  in  rouad  osa- 
bers :  populaUon  in  round  numbers 700,000, bm 
5429  nearly,  for  every  individual,  or  l^fl^^J 
every  famil^r  of  fiv-e  persons.  The  cooaty  ofB*^ 
folk,  in  which  is  Boston,  and  which  coaUi*| 
95,773  persons,  is  valued  at  g  1 10.000,000;  «*« 
Effiez,  witii  a  population  of  94,983,  is  nkm* 
onljr  531,592,081  Hampshire,  with  30,851 0" 
habitants,  is  valaed  at  ^'^ ,298,351 ;  and  fi^ 
stable,  with  32,584  inhabitants,  contains  pi«P^ 
of  the  value  of  ^4,896,693.  The  difleceacsba' 
tween  Suffolk  and  the  other  cooaliQi  knrjf^ 
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A)l»M. 

BiHh, 

Whtf  gradw- 
ated. 

ProfuMn, 

hrrroLK. 

1 
1 

1  B.  Fay 

Cheleea 

^uthborough. 

Jone  19, 17931 

Merchant 

aJ.  Hubbanl 

BoetoD 

New  York,  N.  Y.  July  3,  ]dO:2 

Vale,           1890 

Lawyer 

)«iincy,Jr.  /Vas. 

do 

Boaton, 

Jan.  17,  180*2 

Harvard,     1821 

do 

RkhardtoD 

do 

do 

Oct.  9,  1789 

Merchant 

.  Wells 

do 

do 

Feb.  14, 17»a 

Mechanie 

B««BX. 

kbbott 

Andover 

AndoTer, 

Sept.  7, 1786 

Merchant 

Croea 

Aroesbory 

Newburyport, 

July  4, 1800 

Harvard,     1819 

Jjawyer 

r.  Dodfe 

Hamilton 

do 

April  19, 1804 

Harvard,     1896 

Farmer 

1 6.  Ronra 

da  loin 

Salem, 

June  30,  1790 

Merchant 

Jbrd 

Beverly 

Hamilton, 

June  24, 1785 

do 

IDDLISEX. 

9.  Abbott 

Lowell 

Cbelmaford, 

Not.  1, 1815 

Harrard,     1839 

Lawyer 

Boekman 

Woborn 

Ijexington, 

April  17, 1788 

Merchant 

^ller 

Newton 

Newton, 

April  2«,  1784 
Nov.  96, 1796 

Farmer 

■  Merriam 

Concord 

Concord, 
£xeter,  N.  H. 

do 

ek  RobiDMNi 

Charleetown 

Aug.  7,  letUO 

Tarbell 

Pepperell 

Cambridge, 

Aug.  30, 1807 

Harrard,     1828 

Farmer 

^OBcsarsB. 

%llen 

Oakham 

Oakham, 

Julys,  1792 

Farmer 

ler  De  Witt 

Oxford 

New  Braintree, 

April  2,  1797 

do 

Holman 

Bolton 

Bolton, 

June  17,  1796 

do 

Waabbam 

Worceitar 

Leieeater, 

Feb.  14, 1800 

Williama,    1817 

Lawyer 

Wood 

Grafton 

Grafton, 

Dee.  16, 1793 

Merchant 

AMPIHIRB. 

1  Diekineon 

Amheret 

Amherat, 

June  1, 1803 

Yale,           1893 

Lawyer 
Merchant 

WillittOD 

Eaethampton 

June  17, 1795 

w 

'•AWKUII. 

Volb 

Rowe 

Rowe, 

Feb.  5, 1787 

Farmer 

Wbita 

Northfield 

Heath, 

March  9, 1781 

do 

laHrDEH. 

Champloa 

Weft  Spring6eld 

W.  Springfield, 

June  98, 1784 

Phyaieian 

[ilk 

Springfield 

Sandiafield, 

Dec.  29, 17e8 

Lawyer 

BBBtniaE. 

1 F.  Plunket 

Phttfield 

Lenox, 

Dec.  4, 1804 

Manufacturer 

•  Samiier 

Great  Barringtuo 

Otia, 

May  13,  1801 

Lawyer 

Nob  FOLK. 

lb  Everett 

Wrentham 

Foxboroush, 

June  24, 1777 

Brown,         1809 

Lawyer 

MHowe 

Weymonth 

Hopkinton, 

Nov  26, 179-2 

Harvard,     1815 

Physician 

H.  Robbioa 

Milton 

Miltoa, 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  TREADWELL,  LL.  D., 

LATB  GOVERNOR  OP  CONNECTICUT. 

[By  ProTMMir  OLMiTsOf  of  Yale  Collage.] 

r  has  too  long  been  supposed  that  military  achievements,  or  literary 
lence,  or  romantic  adventures,  furnish  the  only  suitable  themes  for 
raphy.  The  experiment  of  several  popular  writers  has  proved,  that 
le  goodness,  when  its  portraiture  is  faithfully  drawn,  possesses  inherent 
ms,  which,  even  in  the  creations  of  fiction,  fasten  on  the  heart  of  the 
sr  the  more  in  proportbn  as  its  lineaments  are  more  distinctly  dis- 
fid.  If,  then,  the  picture  of  goodness,  even  in  its  simplest  forms, 
tturally  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  much  more  do  we  love  to  view  it 
i  it  is  radiant  with  all  the  nobler  virtues,  which  illustrate  and  adorn 
iblic  life  of  unsullied  integrity,  pure  patriotism,  fervent  piety,  and 
"gcd  usefulness.  Such  a  life  was  that  of  the  late  Governor  Tread- 
L. 

he  task  of  preparing  this  sketch  has  been  assigned  to  me,  because  I 
peculiar  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  history  and 
■cter,  having  passed  a  portion  uf  my  childhood  and  early  youth  in  his 
ly,  and  having  been  intimately  conversant  with  his  life  during  its  later 

more  eventful  periods.  I  acknowledge  myself,  however,  much  in- 
ed  to  the  family  friends,  who  have  given  me  free  access  to  the  volu« 
Mis  papers  of  their  venerated  ancestor,  and  have  placed  in  my 
Is  an  autobiography  written  by  the  Governor  a  few  years  before  his 
iase. 

here  are,  moreover,  peculiar  reasons  why  the  life  of  Gov.  Tread  well 
Id  be  written.  lie  was  the  last  of  the  Puritan  Governors  of  Con« 
lent ;  the  last  example  afforded  by  their  annals  of  the  union,  in  the 
DO  of  the  chief  magistrate,  of  the  statesman  and  the  theologian.  His 
usion  from  office,  after  many  years  of  tried  and  faithful  services  to  the 
B,  constituted  the  first  departure  from  the  line  of  **  steady  habits  "  of 
necticut,  and  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things,  re- 
ng  but  few  characteristics  of  the  ancient  connection  between  Church 
State.  His  history,  therefore,  involves  that  of  the  last  days  of  the 
tan  dynasty,  and  of  a  revolution  which  although  bloodless,  and  (or  the 

part  peaceful,  produced  a  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  Com- 
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monweahh  as  marked  and  real,  as  those  which  overturn  the  most  powerful 
empires.  His  history,  moreover,  is  iniiinntcly  connrcied  with  the  rise  of 
those  great  ctforis,  which  have  heeii  iiislituttd  and  are  now  in  progress,  for 
the  propagation  of  the  go>peI,  and  the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  and  to 
hitn,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  indiiiduai,  Connecticut  owes  the 
)>ossession  of  such  an  ample  fund  for  the  sup|K)rt  of  her  primary  schools. 
Let  us  then  take  a  concise  review  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  veneri- 
ble  and  excellent  man. 

John  Treadwell  was  born  at  Farmington,  Connecticut,  November 
23d,  (O.  S.)  1745.     His  father  was  a  mechanic  by  profession,  of  a  com- 
petent fortune,  and  a  standing  among  the  most  respectable  yeomanry  of  the 
town.     Both  the  parents  were  pious,  both  lived  to  an   advanced   age,  and 
after  serene  and  useful  lives,  died  in  peace  and   in   the  faith  of  the  gospe). 
Young  Treadwell  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  at  the 
common  village  school  ;  but  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  father 
gave  him  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education,  with  one  week  to  deliberate  on 
the  choice.     At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time  he  accepted  the  offer,  and 
entered  immediately  on   the  preparatory  studies,  under  the   instruction  of 
the  minister  of  the  place,  the  Rev.  Timothy    Pitkin.     From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country  to  a  recent  period,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
clergy  to  prepare  for  college  the  youth  of  their  res|>ective  parishes  who 
received  a  liberal  education.     This  practice,  if  less  advantageous  to  the 
pupils  than  the  opportunity  now  enjoyed  of  well  organized  preparatory 
schools,  taught  by  able  masters,  was  of  signal  service  to  the  clergy  them- 
selves.    By  this  means  they  kept  fresh  in  mind  the  rudiments  of  classical 
learning,  and  many  of  them  became,  or  at  least  continued,  better  scholars 
than  the  clergy  of,  the  present  day,  who,  now  the  multiplicity  of  preparatory 
schools  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  classics,  and  ek^ 
mentary  branches  of  the  mathematics,  are  too  apt,  on  entering  the  ministry, 
to  lay   aside  their  collegiate  authors,  until  these  pass  into  forgetfuluesa. 
Our  elder  clergy,  having  fewer  new   books  and  especially  periodicals  to 
read,  kept  up  a  more  familiar  acquaintance   with   their  academic  studies. 
The  Rev.   Mr.  Pitkin   was  among  the  number  of  those  clergymen  who 
gained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  such  Latin   and   Greek   authors  as  were 
required  for  entering  college.     Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  h^  went  rooeh 
further;  for  most  of  the  Latin  poets  seemed  quite  familiar  to  him  at  the 
age  of  eighty  and  upwards,  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  then  just  com- 
mencing his  classical  education,  had  the  pleasure  of  being  frequently  in  bis 
company,  which,  enlivened  as  it  was  with  anecdotes  of  the  times  of  White- 
field  (whom  he  had  entertained  at  his  house  and   heard   in   his  pulpit)  and 
of  the  scholars  and  college  incidents  of  the  *  olden  time,'  possessed  a  charm 
for  the  young  seldom  equalled   in  one  so  old.     The  account  which  Mr. 
Pitkin  gave  of  the  earliest  studies  of  young  Treadwell,  coincided  with  tbil 
which  the  latter  gives  of  himself,  namely,  that  his  progress  was  at  first  slov 
and  discouraging,  but  that,  through  dint  of  perseverance,  they  grew  more 
and  more  easy,  and  at  last  delightful.     After  a  few  months*  close  applica- 
tion, he  read  before  his  father  and  the  family  a  chapter  in  tlie  Grtt^ 
Testament,  and  not  rendering  it  precisely  in  the  words  of  the  coromoo 
translation,  his  father  expressed  much  dissatisfaction,  and  told  him  that  b6 
grew  worse  and  worse  in  reading  the  English  language  the  more  he  studied 
Latin  and  Greek;  but  when  his  son  informed   him  that  he  read  fromtbe 
Greek  Testament,  he  was  delighted  to  find   him  already  so  skilled  in  the 
original  Scriptures.    At  the  close  of  about  fifteen  months,  his  precepts 
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pronoanced  him  fitted  for  the  freshman  class  of  Yale  College,  and  at  the 
ensuing  commencement,  in  170:),  he  was  approved  and  admitted  accord- 
ingly, being  then  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

The  remarks  which  Gov.  Treadwell  records  in  his  autobiography,  re- 
specting the  education  he  received  from  his  parents,  probably  applied 
equally  well  to  a  large  portion  of  the  children  of  pious  parents  of  that 
period.  He  observes  that  '*  he*  was  early  initiated  in  the  arts  of  industry, 
and  that  the  intervals  of  school  hours  and  vacations  were  not  suffered  to 
be  wasted  in  frivolous  amusements,  but  were  carefully  applied  to  the  labors 
of  the  farm,  and  that  he  was  trained  to  simple  and  frugal  habits.  As  his 
parents  were  both  professors  of  religion,  he  was  early  instructed  in  the 
principles,  and  led  into  the  practice,  of  Christian  morality.  Particularly, 
ke  was  taught  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  revelation  from  God,  and  of  course 
that  whatever  is  asserted  in  them,  is  certainly  and  infallibly  true.  This, 
before  he  had  attended  to  the  evidence  of  divine  revelation,  he  assented  to 
as  true,  and  repelled  all  doubts  which  entered  his  mind  at  any  time,  with 
liorror ;  and  after  having  attended  to  the  evidence  and  found  it  sati>factory, 
be  firmly  believed  on  the  testimony  of  God.  This  belief,  when  it  had 
obtained  firm  possession  of  his  heart,  set  him  at  rest  on  many  questions, 
both  speculative  and  practical,  which  agitate  the  world  ;  nor  did  he  ever 
require  any  thing  more  to  settle  a  question  respecting  the  great  things  of 
ef  religion,  than  'Thus  saith  the  I^rd.'  He  was  also  taught  to 
reference  the  Sabbath,  and  the  institutions  of  secret,  family,  and  public 
worship. 

"  In  childhood,  before  he  commenced  his  academical  studies,  he  was 
long  exercised  with  blasphemous  thoughts,  which,  from  their  dreadful 
nature,  their  sudden  introduction  into  the  mind,  and  the  final  opposition  of 
bis  will  to  their  admission  or  conception,  he  then  believed,  and  still  believes, 
Were  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  The  torture  which  these  sufierings 
inflicted  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  was  inexpressible.  The 
result  was,  a  practical  conviction  of  his  own  depravity,  and  of  the  falsity 
of  the  Sadducean  tenets  that  there  is  neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  and  also 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  when  he  receives 
a  commission  against  any  of  the  human  race,  who  are  not  given  up  of  God, 
is  limited  as  to  time,  manner  of  operation,  and  extent  of  influence,  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  as  his  commission  against  Job  was  limited,  first,  not  to 
touch  his  person,  and  then  to  spare  his  life ;  and  that  Christ  has  the  same 
power  now  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  to  say  to  the  unclean  spirit,  '  Come 
oat  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him.'  ** 

In  these  remarkable  exercises  of  mind,  developed  at  an  early  age,  and 
recurring  several  times  in  the  course  of  his  youth,  the  physician  would 
perhaps  detect  symptoms  of  a  mind  laboring  under  the  temporary  influence 
of  great  nervous  debility,  or  even  of  partial  derangement. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  young  student  in  his  progress  through  college. 
On  his  admission  he  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  old  Latin  laws,  on 
the  blank  leaf  of  which  were  contained  the  several  certificates  required  by 
law.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Steward,  signifying  that  a  bond  had  been 
daly  delivered  to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  college  bills ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  Admittatnr  of  the  President  and  Tutors — as  yet  Yale  College 
had  no  Professors  except  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  he  took  no  part  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  college.     As  these  old  forms  are  interesting  to 
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gradaates  of  the  present  generation,  that  of  admission  in  the  days  of  Pres- 
ident Clap,  copied  from  the  specimen  now  before  me,  is  subjoined  in  a 
note.* 

The  class  of  which  Treadwell  was  a  member,  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  the  college,  for  the  large  proportion  of  eminent  alumni  which  it 
produced,  among  whom,  besides  Gov.  Treadwell,  were  Judge  Trumbull, 
author  of  McFingal,  Doctor  Wales,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College, 
Doctor  Joseph  Lyman  of  Hatfield,  and  the  celebrated  Doctor   Emmons. 
With  these  distinguished  men.  Gov.  Treadwell  maintained  a  friendly  and 
intimate  relation  during  their  lives.     The  copy  of  the  laws  containing 
Treadweirs  admission,  affords  some  idea  of  the  course  of  studies  then 
passed  through,  constituting  the  college  education  of  those  times.     The 
printed   requisites  for   admission  were  nominally  much   the  same  as  al 
present,  but  the  actual  examinations  are  said  to  have  been  far  more  limited; 
and  the  entire  amount  of  the  college  course  was  much  less  extensive  than 
at  present,  especially  in  the  natural  sciences.     It  was  however  distinctly 
enjoined  by  the  statutes,  that  throughout  the  whole  course,  each  class 
should  recite  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  WoUebius,  Ames's 
Medulla,  or  some  other  theological  system  approved   by  the  President  and 
Fellows.     It  was  also  ordained,  that  all  the  students  should   use  the  Latin 
tongue  in  their  daily  conversation ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  officers 
and  students  continued  long  after  this  period  to  be  exclusively  in  Latin. 
The  interchange  of  civilities  between  the  students  and   faculty  of  Ytle 
College  has  always  been  f^omewhat  formal ;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  manners  of  those  times  and  the  present,  that  the  exchange  of 
courtesies  is  now  understood  to  be  strictly  reciprocal,  and  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  whereas,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  it  was  understood 
to  be  a  tax  due,  and  the  exact  measure  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  each  rank 
of  office  was  laid  down  by  rule,  and  the  neglect  or  violation  of  it  was  pun- 
ished by  fines  and  other  college  censures.     A  singular  practice  prevailed 
at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  of  subjecting  Freshmen  to 
the  authority  of  the  upper  classes,  a  practice  countenanced   by  the  laws 
with  the  view  of  inculcating  humility.     They  were  liable  to  be  sent  on  the 
roost  trifling  errands,  and  under  the  head  of  *  advice,'  were  subjected  to 
the  grossest  personal  insult  and  abuse.     A  Freshman   no  sooner  entered 
college,  than  he  was  arraigned  before  a  tribunal  of  his  superiors,  charged 
with  some  high  misdemeanor,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity. 
Before  such  a  court  young   Treadwell    was  summoned,   but  his  native 
jealousy  of  his  rights,  and  firmness  in  maintaining  them,  (traits  of  cbsr* 
acter  which  appeared  aHerwards  in  a  higher  sphere  of  action,)  were  al- 
ready sufficiently  developed  to  induce  him  to  challenge  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  accusers  as  illegally  exercised,  and   to  withdraw  abruptly  from  their 
presence.     He  observes,  that  for  this  assertion  of  his  independence,  be 
afterwards  si^ffered  much  persecution. 

•  Collegii  Yalentit,  Sept''-  9U,  1763. 

Syngrapha  secundum  has  leges,  pro  Johanna  Treadwell,  admiasionia  candidato,  diU 
eat  mihi, 

JoN.^  Fitch,  Dispensaiefi 

Collegii  YalensU,  Sepf^  30»»-  1763ti0. 
Admittatur  Johannes  Treadwell,  Collegii  Talensia  Alamnos. 

THOMAS  CLAP,  PrtBses. 
Richard  Woodhull,  f 

JONATHAV  LtMAN,  >  TutOTtt* 

Ebshbzsb  K.  WhitBiJ 
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"  In  the  year  1765  or  1766,  a  combination  of  the  students,  embracing 
nearly  the  whole,  was  formed  with  the  view  of  driving  P^e^ident  Clap  from 
office.  They  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  for  that  purpose, 
taking  the  ground,  that  the  President  was  evidently  superannuated,  and 
being  in  his  dotage,  showed  partiality  in  his  treatment  of  the  students. 
This  proceeding  was  very  grievous  to  that  learned  and  pious  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  Institution,  who  was  sensible  that  his  liberal  benefactions, 
and  laborious  and  faithful  services  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years,  merited 
a  different  treatment  from  the  members  of  the  college,  and  its  friends  and 
patrons.  However,  it  had  the  effect  intended  ;  the  good  man  resigned  his 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Daggett  in  1766.  Tread  well 
signed  the  petition,  but  as  he  has  often  said,  he  was  unable  to  justify  it  on 
the  ground  assumed,  or  on  any  other  ground  than  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  petition  of  the  undergraduates, 
be  well  knew,  would  have  had  little  weight,  had  it  not  been  supported 
by  a  prejudice  against  the  President,  which  had  become  very  general. 
Whether  this  step,  under  the  circumstances,  was  vindicable  or  not,  he  ever 
thought  that  President  Clap  was  deeply  injured."  *  ^ 

'*  Mr.  Treadwell  considered  his  advantages  for  religious  instruction  and 
improvement,  as  far  more  valuable  than  those  for  pursuits  merely  scientific, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  objects  of  religion  are  superior  to  those  of 
science.  He  highly  prized  the  truly  apostolic  teaching,  counsels,  and  ex- 
hortations of  President  Clap,  and  the  systematic  and  discriminating  sermons 
of  Professor  Dai^gett.  These  solemn  religious  seasons  he  constantly  at- 
tended, and  in  view  of  the  great  things  of  God,  he  was  often,  if  not  ha<» 
bilually,  deeply  impressed  ;  but  having  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  President 
Edwards  on  the  terms  of  church  communion,  and  doubting  with  respect  to 
his  qualifications,  he  neglected  to  make  a  profession  of  religion  while  a 
member  of  college.  At  the  public  commencement  in  1767,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house."  * 

In  his  college  studies,  Mr.  Treadwell  was  patient,  persevering,  and 
thorough,  but  unambitious  of  distinction,  and  rather  solid  than  brilliant. 
Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Edwards  on  the  Will,  were  then 
studied  classically.  To  these  profound  works  he  applied  his  mind  with 
ardor  and  avidity,  being  exactly  suited  to  his  taste;  and  they  gave  a  per- 
manent complexion  to  his  mode  of  thinking  and  reasoning  on  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  mind. 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Treadwell,  finding  himself  presumptive  heir  of 
m  considerable  patrimony,  and  his  father  advanced  in  life,  and  needing  his 
society  and  aid,  relinquished  all  views  of  a  professional  life,  for  which  he 
■opposed  himself  not  well  qualified  by  nature,  having  few  of  the  gifts  of 
oratory,  and  being  diffident  of  his  powers  of  acting  to  advantage  as  a 
public  speaker.  Still,  he  read  law  with  an  eminent  jurist,  (Judge  Hosmer 
of  Middletown,)  who  pronounced  him  qualified  for  the  practice;  but  having 
it  in  view  to  enable  himself  the  better  to  act  the  part  of  a  useful  citizen, 
2m  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  professional  life,  and  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
iatber,  laboring  on  the  farm  in  the  summer,  and  keeping  a  village  school 
IB  the  winter. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  mind  of  Mr.  Treadwell, 
It  this  period,  than  the  idea  of  advancing  through  numerous  gradations  of 
<»ffice  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State,  or  of  occupying  so  many  con- 
spicuous stations  in  the  religious  community  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons 

*  Aotobiof  npby. 
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for  desiring  that  some  portion  of  our  educated  young  men,  especially  when 
blessed  with  competency,  should  return  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  intellioront  and  useful  citizens.  Such,  in  many  instances, 
have  furnished  the  best  patriots,  and  proved  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
society.  That  Mr.  Tread  well  was  accounted  a  good  scholar,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  receiving  from  President  Dnggett  an  invitation  to  become  a 
tutor  in  Yale  College ;  but  in  forming  a  final  estimate  of  his  scholarship 
we  may  remark,  that  he  ever  retained  all  the  learning  he  had  acquired, 
and  constantly  added  to  his  stores  through  life.  It  is  too  common  among 
the  educated  men  of  the  present  day,  whether  they  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions or  not,  to  quit  their  hold  of  academic  studies,  the  moment  of 
leaving  college.  Their  libraries  contain  few  or  none  of  their  college 
books,  and  they  suffer  a  great  part  of  what  they  once  learned  of  the 
classics,  or  the  sciences,  to  pass  into  oblivion.  Hence,  among  our  slates- 
men,  our  jurists,  our  physicians,  and  even  our  clergy,  we  have  few  scholars. 
Indeed,  of  Intc  years,  the  proportion  is  bi>lievcd  rather  to  have  diminished 
than  increased.  Newspapers  and  political  pamphlets  engross  the  leisure 
of  civilians  ;  religious  periodicals,  that  of  clerjjymen.  It  were  much  to  be 
desired,  that  every  graduate  should  retain,  as  the  foundation  of  his  lihrarj, 
a  complete  set  of  his  college  books;  that  he  should  early  commence,  and 
ever  continue,  the  practice  of  a  frequent  and  almost  daily  perusal  of  some 
portion  of  the  classics  ;  that  he  should  hold  stated  reviews  of  the  scientific 
works  he  studied  in  college,  and  should  often  re-peruse  his  notes  on  the 
lectures  he  attended  ;  and  that  he  should  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  c«>D- 
suiting  all  his  academic  authorities  as  special  occasions  occur.  The  time 
such  a  practice  would  require  to  be  taken  from  the  demands  of  business, 
or  from  reading  strictly  professional,  need  not  be  so  much  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  either ;  while  its  advantages  would  be  felt  by  the  private 
gentleman  in  increasing  his  intelligence  and  capacity  for  usefulness,  and 
in  refining  his  taste,  and  by  the  professional  man  in  invigorating  his  powers, 
embellishing  his  performances,  and  increasing  his  reputation.  Nor  would 
the  faithful  adoption  of  the  practice  here  recommended,  limit  itself  to  the 
review  of  classical  or  scientific  studies  once  learned  ;  but  it  would  inspire 
a  love  of  learning,  and  awaken  a  curiosity  to  advance  still  further  into  the 

field  of  knowledire. 

.... 
The  practice  in  question  was  diligently  pursued  by  Gov.  Treadwell.    At 

every  subsequent  period  of  life,  he  frequently  read  the  Latin  poets,  par- 
ticularly Virgil  and  Horace  ;  he  often  perused  some  of  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  and  has  lefl  in  his  own  hand  a  well-written  translation  of  the  tract 
De  Amicitia,  executed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  When  addressed, 
while  Governor  of  the  State,  by  a  learned  foreigner  then  resident  in  thii 
country,  in  a  Latin  epistle,  he  was  able  to  reply  in  the  same  language.  A 
copy  of  this  letter  is  found  among  his  writings,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  t 
very  competent  judge,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  appears  to  be  com- 
posed with  correctness  and  some  degree  of  elegance.  He  occasionallj 
read  in  the  Septuagint ;  but  his  Greek  Testament  was,  perhaps,  morctbao 
all  his  other  books,  his  daily  manual.  Among  his  papers,  also,  are  a  nutO" 
ber  of  solutions  of  Geometrical  problems,  apparently  written  in  middk 
life,  which  indicate  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Geometry  Kd 
Trigonometry.  To  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Surveying,  he  gt^ 
particular  attention,  and  was  master  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  able 
to  measure  a  piece  of  land,  and  compute  its  contents  with  accuracy.  Al" 
gebraic  processes  frequently  enter  into  his  calculations,  which  indicate  tbi^ 
be  retained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Algebra.    In  graouDtf 
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Dd  composition,  he  excelled,  and  in  English  literature  his  reading  was 
tifficient  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  hest  authors  in  our  language. 
le  particularly  delighted  in  works  of  biography,  as  BoswcU's  Life  of 
ohnson,  and  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  was  fond  of  well-written 
ooks  of  Travels.  The  elder  hingli.-ih  poets,  especially  Milton  and  Young, 
e  frequently  read  aloud,  and  with  that  full  expression  of  their  meaning 
^hich  indicated  that  he  both  understood  and  felt  their  beauties.  The 
eep  stream  of  religious  sentiment  running  through  these  poems,  consti- 
ited,  however,  their  principal  charm  for  him  ;  for  works  of  mere  imagi- 
ation  he  probably  had  litilc  relish.  Moral  beauty  and  sublimity  were 
luch  better  adapted  both  to  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  and  his  habits 
f  life,  than  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  art  and  nature. 

I  have  enlarged  upon  the  character  of  Gov.  Tread  well  as  a  scholar  ^  at  this 
arly  stage  of  the  memoir,  because  it  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  ability  which 
e  displayed  in  discharging  the  various  public  duties  that  devolved  upon 
lim,  both  in  church  and  istate.  1  woidd  not  be  understood  to  represent 
lim  as  a  great  and  accomplished  scholar ;  this  was  not  to  be  expected, 
tither  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  his  perceptions,  or  from  his 
oanncr  of  life  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  few  if  any  of  our  chief 
aagistrates  have  retained  more  fully  the  acquisitions  of  their  youth,  or 
listinguished  the  later  periods  of  life  by  more  solid  learning. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Treadwell  had  finished  read- 
Dg  law  with  Judge  Hosroer,  and  come  to  live  with  his  aged  parents, 
laving  at  his  disposal  an  income  sufficient  for  a  moderate  support,  he 
urned  his  thoughts  towards  the  family  state,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Miss  I>orothy  Pomeroy,  a  young  lady  of  Northamptom  of  good  family,  and 
ligh  personal  accomplishments,  and  not  the  less  precious  in  his  eyes,  for 
lafing,  when  very  young,  listened  to  the  preaching  and  pastoral  counsels 
»f  the  great  President  Kd wards.  Feeling  now  the  necessity  of  some  fixed 
ind  productive  employment,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  in  trade  expe- 
ienced  by  several  merchants  of  his  native  town,  he  resorted  to  the  same 
HDpioyment.  But  through  want  of  experience,  and  probably  want  of  a 
latural  tact  for  such  business,  his  adventure  was  unsuccessful,  and  he 
iame  near  sacrificing  in  this  experiment  a  large  part  or  the  whole  of  his 
brtune.  By  a  happy  expedient  in  the  manufacture  of  nitre,  then  in  great 
lemand  for  the  use  of  the  army,  near  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
ionary  war,  he  extricated  himself  from  his  pecuniary  liabdhies,  but  gave 
ip  all  thoughts  of  further  prosecuting  the  business  of  a  merchant. 

Of  the  birth  and  early  death  of  his  fir.st  child,  an  event  which  produced 
I  remarkable  impression  upon  his  character,  we  find,  in  the  autobiography, 
Jie  following  account.  '*  On  the  2r^th  of  November,  H?!,  he  was  pre- 
lented  with  a  daughter,  who,  to  the  fond  partiality  of  the  parents,  appeared 
lo  be  uncommonly  forward  and  engaging.  Her  health  was  perfect  until 
ihe  was  about  two  years  and  three  months  old,  when  she  was  seized  with 
a  fever  which  proved  incurable.  She  languished  under  extreme  distress 
for  twenty  days  and  then  expired.  The  anxiety  and  grief  of  the  parents, 
Witnessing  the  fatal  progress  of  the  malady,  can  be  better  conceived  than 
expressed.  The  father,  especially,  was  deeply  sensible  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  upon  him.  He  had  neglected  to  dedicate  himself  and  his  dear 
offiipring  to  God  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  covenant.  He  knew  that  his 
child  inherited  from  him  a  sinful  and  depraved  nature,  and  was  of  course 
bj  nature  a  child  of  wrath  ;  that  if  it  was  saved  it  must  be  as  a  sinner 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  sanctitication  of  the  Spirit ;  that 
aUiough  God  is  a  sovereigny  aad  might,  through  the  all-sufficient  atono* 
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ment  of  Christ,  save  all  infants,  and  indeed  all  men,  without  the  iDterven- 
tion  of  means,  if  he  were  pleased  so  to  do,  yet  he  was  not  bound  io  justice 
to  do  it,  nor  was  it  certain  that  any  were  saved  without  the  use  of  means, 
either  employed  by  themselves  personally,  or  if  incapable  of  this,  by  their 
constituted  representatives.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  infant  children  of 
believers  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism ;  that  when  dedicated  to  God  in 
that  ordinance,  the  dedication  would  be  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
in  the  parent,  and  also  a  mean  of  salvation  to  the  offspring,  which  God 
might  bless  for  that  purpose,  and  hopefully  would,  especially  if  taken  away 
in  infancy  ;  and  that  to  neglect  this  mean  of  salvation,  was  in  the  parent 
the  worst  of  cruelty.  In  this  extremity  he  could  do  nothing  more,  and 
certainly  nothing  less,  than  in  an  act  of  solemn  worship  with  his  wife  by 
themselves,  dedicate  himself  and  his  dying  child  to  God  through  Christ, 
committing  it,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  into  his  hands,  and  fervently  begging 
for  its  sanctification  and  eternal  salvation  ;  and  that  his  sinful  neglect 
might  not  be  imputed  to  him,  or  issue  in  the  eternal  loss  of  his  dear 
offspring.  His  peace  of  mind  was,  in  a  good  measure,  restored,  and  the 
child  soon  after  died  ;  and  the  parents  hope  in  God  that  it  has  gone  to  rest. 
The  result  of  this  trying  scene  was  so  thorough  a  conviction  of  his  duty, 
that  soon  after,  although  with  a  trembling  heart,  he  made  a  public  pro- 
fession of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  joined  the  church  then  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin." 

Now  opened  the  great  scenes  of  the  American  Revolution, — an  event 
which  aroused  the  young  men  of  our  country  to  a  high  sense  of  the  value 
of  civil  liberty,  inspired  them  with  unwonted  determination  to  defend 
their  just  rights,  and  awakened  in  the  ingenuous  bosom  of  youth  new  and 
lofty  emotions  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Treadwell,  then  about  thirty  years  old, 
the  father  of  a  rising  family,  and  the  possessor  of  a  paternal  inheritance 
endeared  to  him  by  all  the  fond  associations  of  childhood  and  youth,  was 
placed  precisely  in  those  circumstances  which  have  ever  been  considered 
roost  auspicious  to  the  love  of  country  ;  while  his  natural  sense  of  justice, 
which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  had  felt  to  be  outraged  by 
the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  conspired  with  a  disposition 
by  nature  inflexible,  or  (as  he  says)  obstinate,  to  stimulate  him  to  embark 
all  his  energies  and  hopes  in  the  **  grand  and  glorious  struggle  for  freedom." 
His  zeal  and  patriotic  efforts,  were  first  exercised  among  his  neighbors  and 
townsmen  ;  and  the  records  of  the  town  of  Farmington  bear  emphatic 
testimony,  in  several  remarkable  productions  of  his  pen,  preserved  there, 
both  to  the  ardor  and  the  ability  with  which  he  met  the  frowns  of  tyranny, 
and  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  active  part  he  took  in  these 
measures,  shortly  introduced  him  into  political  life,  and  opened  to  him 
unexpectedly,  a  career  of  civil  offices  more  numerous,  and  in  the  aggregate 
perhaps  more  important,  than  were  ever  held  by  any  other  individual  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  account  of  his  entrance  upon  this  new  scene, 
we  copy  from  the  autobiography. 

"  In  the  year  1774  and  1775,  Mr.  Treadwell,  having  thoroughly  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  entered  with  zeal  into  the  measures  adopted 
to  carry  into  effect  the  'Association'  recommended  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commiltee  §f 
Inspection  and  Correspondence ^  who,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  exercised 
a  new  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the  conduct  of  the  people,  to  compel 
them,  by  withdrawing  from  them  social  intercourse,  or  publishing  then: 
names  as  enemies  of 'the  common  cause,  to  comply  with  the  recoromenda- 
tioDS  of  CoogresB.    In  two  instanceSi  he  joined  Damerous  bodies  of  fSm 
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mobility  to  discipline  tories,  and  to  extort  from  them  a  humble  retraotion 
of  their  errors  in  principle  and  practice.  He  was,  however,  soon  con* 
TiDced  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  violent  and  tumultuous  pro* 
eeedings,  and  thenceforth  declined  aiding  or  countenancing  such  as* 
semblies.  This,  for  a  time,  clouded  his  popularity  ;  but  in  the  end  it  had 
ft  salutary  influence,  and  rather  elevated  than  depressed  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held.  In  September,  1776,  he  was  elected  a  reprtsaUatifH 
from  the  town  of  Farmington  in  the  General  Assembly ^  a  situation  which 
he  held  by  successive  elections,  with  the  exception  of  one  session,  UDtil 
1785,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  House  one  of  the  Assistants,  a  name 
then  given  to  the  Senators  or  Governor's  Council." 

Over  this  body  presided  in  person  during  the  revolutionary  war,  tho 
tlder  governor  Trumbull,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  nation  for  eruditioo, 
native  dignity  of  character,  and  patriotic  zeal.  Such  was  his  efficiencj 
and  promptitude,  that  Gen.  Washington  averred  that  he  applied  to  him  foe 
aid  with  more  confidence  of  certain  and  ready  success,  than  to  any  other 
onrii  magistrate  in  the  nation.  'I'he  Council  was  small,  consisting  of  only 
twelve  men  exclusive  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor ;  but  they 
were  men  generally  culled  from  those  who  had  established  their  charactef 
for  ability  and  zeal  for  the  public  good,  by  a  long  course  of  services  in  the 
fewer  house.  They  were  therefore  men  of  age,  of  experience  in  legiala- 
tfen,  and  of  tried  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  S(ate ;  and  probably  no 
oompany  of  civilians,  in  equal  numbers,  ever  displayed  more  of  true  seoft* 
lorial  dignity.  Mr.  Tread  well,  by  successive  annual  elections,  continued 
ose  of  the  Assistants  until  1798,  when  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor,  still  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  now  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Governor.  At  this  post,  he  remained  until  1609,  when 
he  became  Governor  of  the  State. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  various  other  employments,  both  civil  and  eccle» 
Mstieftl,  which  it  is  necessary  to  review  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
hat  character  and  public  services. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Probaie  for 
the  District  of  Farmington,  which  office  he  held  until  May,  1784,  when  he 
WIS  constituted  by  the  legislature  Judge  of  this  court.  In  that  office  he 
lemained  until  1810,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  making  with  the  previous 
period  of  seven  years  of  his  clerkship,  thirty-three  years  of  service  in  this 
UDportant  and  interesting  station.  Of  all  the  civil  offices  with  which 
Got.  Treadwell  was  invested,  this  was  to  him  the  most  agreeable.  The 
diitrict  was  large,  rich,  and  populous,  and  the  office  of  Judge  of  Probate 
oenetitutes  the  incumbent  the  public  guardian  and  protector  of  all  widows 
ud  orphans,  and  the  arbiter  of  numerous  rights  involved  in  the  execution 
of  wills,  and  the  settlement  of  estates,  a  class  of  duties  moat  intimately 
Bonneeted  with  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  The  perfect  fto- 
l|Baintance  he  had  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  with  all  the 
■Mens  provided  by  law  for  securing  the  rights  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
adjusting  the  respective  claims  of  heirs ;  the  skill  and  facility  acquireid  by 
long  eiperience ;  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  which  found  a  de- 
lightfal  exercise  in  guarding  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  fatherless;  the 
■•lire  confidence  reposed  throughout  the  dbtrict  in  his  long-tried  wisdoQi» 
ieetice,  and  humanity  ;  the  retired  and  unostentatious  nature  of  the  duties 
themselves,  so  consonant  to  his  taste :  these  all  contributed  to  render  the 
duties  of  the  Court  of  Probate  his  favorite  and  delight. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Treadwell  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  County  Court  for 
the  Coonty  of  Hartford,  having  been  many  years  one  of  the  Juaticei  of 
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the  qaoram  in  the  same  court.  After  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor, 
in  1798,  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  County  Court  was  still  renewed; 
but  having  at  this  time  numerous  public  employments,  he  declined  serving 
further  in  that  capacity.  At  the  time  when  he  was  chosen  Assistant  in 
1785,  the  Governor  and  Council  were  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and 
the  dernier  resort  in  all  questions  of  law  or  equity,  brought  before  them  by 
writ  of  error  or  complaint.  Of  course  he  was,  ex  officio,  a  judge  of  this 
court,  and  continued  such  until  it  was  re-organized  in  1806,  embracing  a 
period  of  twenty  years. 

Being  in  the  year  1792,  one  of  the  six  senior  Assistants,  who,  together 
with  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  constituted  the  civil  part  of 
the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  he  became,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  that 
board,  and  continued  a  member  for  eighteen  years.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  three  members  of  the  Corporation,  besides  the  Presi- 
dent, to  whom  the  care  and  interests  of  the  College  are  especially  confided 
during  the  recess  of  the  board,  and  upon  whom,  in  fact,  devolves  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  concerns  and  management  of  the  institution, 
except  the  immediate  government  and  instruction,  which  are  delegated  to 
the  faculty.  Gov.  Treadwell  was  always  distinguished  as  emphatically  a 
"  working  man "  in  whatever  committee  he  acted,  whether  the  objects 
were  political,  literary,  or  religious ;  and  those  who  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  him  as  a  member  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  Yale 
College,  have  repeatedly  testified  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer,  that  be  was 
one  of  the  best  members  of  that  Committee  the  College  has  ever  bad. 
His  practical,  business  habits,  extending  to  the  minutest  details ;  his  in- 
dustry and  thorough  application  in  the  execution  of  every  public  trust ;  his 
love  of  learning,  and  high  appreciation  of  its  value  to  the  church  and  to 
the  world  ;  his  filial  attachment  to  his  venerable  Alma  Mater  ;  and  finally 
that  disinterested  and  benevolent  spirit  which  placed  him  high  among  the 
few,  who  work  as  willingly  and  faithfully  for  the  public  as  for  themselves; 
all  these  qualities  united  to  form  the  character  which  he  ever  exhibited,  as 
one  of  the  special  guardians  of  Yale  College.  The  fond  partiality  with 
which  he  regarded  the  institution,  and  the  sedulous  care  and  watchfid 
anxiety  with  which  he  entered  into  all  its  interests,  are  well  known  and 
remembered  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch  ;  and  the  following  notice  which 
he  takes  in  his  autobiography  of  this  portion  of  his  useful  labors,  falls  far 
below  his  just  meed  of  praise. 

"  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important  concerns  that  came  under 
his  cognizance,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  board  or  of  the  committee; 
among  which,  beside  the  ordinary  business  of  adjusting  claims,  drawing  o^ 
ders,  ascertaining  from  numerous  estimates  the  price  of  commons,  auditing 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  and  preparing  business  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  were  the  erection  of  three  of  the  largest  college  buildings  and 
the  President's  house— concerting  measures  preparatory  to  the  agency  to 
Europe  *  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  library— adjusting  and  settling 
the  agent's  accounts  on  his  return — and  superintending  the  college  farotf 
and  collecting  the  annual  rents."     We  will  only  add,  that  the  comptosfr' 
tion  for  these  various  services,  which  were  continued  for  so  many  years* 
was  in  many  cases  nothing  at  all,  and  in  other  cases  so  small  as  to  aflbrd 
DO  adequate  motive  or  reward  ;  and  therefore  the  unwearied  efforts  of  thi> 
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good  man  for  the  prosperity  of  Yale  College,  may  be  justly  considered  as 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

During  the  same  period,  also,  he  was  the  leading  agent  in  planning  and 
baiJding  the  old  ^tate  Prison  of  Connecticut^  and  acted  for  nineteen  years 
18  one  of  the  three  who  constituted  the  **  Board  of  Overseers."  Detailed 
reports  were  annually  rendered  by  him  to  the  legislature,  of  the  manage- 
ment and  concerns  of  the  prison  ;  and  although  the  system  of  prison  dis- 
cipline adopted  was  much  less  eligible  than  that  effected  by  the  exertions 
of  a  few  distinguished  philanthropists  of  the  present  day,  still  it  is  granted 
that  the  board  of  overseers  of  this  prison  discharged  their  duty  with  great 
humanity  to  the  convicts,  and  faithfulness  to  the  public  interests. 

fiut  a  more  important  and  interesting  agency  which,  at  this  period  of 
life,  engrossed  much  of  the  attention  and  zeal  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Treadwell, 
was  that  which  related  to  the  establishment  of  the  Connecticut  School 
Fund.  As  a  genuine  republican  and  friend  of  equal  rights,  in  the  truest 
and  best  sense,  he  embarked  with  all  his  energy  and  his  warmest  affections, 
ID  the  promotion  of  an  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  to  diffuse  over 
the  whole  State,  and  to  extend  to  all  her  sons  and  daughters  alike,  the 
blessings  of  common  school  education, — to  render  them  in  fact  (as  the 
Governor  many  years  since  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  writer) 
free  as  tiie  common  air.  So  decided  has  the  sentiment  ever  been  in  Con- 
necticut, in  favor  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  that  whatever 
foods  have  been  at  any  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  have  been, 
with  few  and  inconsiderable  exceptions,  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
common  schools.  In  the  year  I7;);3,  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  seven  townships 
ID  the  western  part  of  the  colony,  were  divided  among  the  towns ;  the 
interest  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  forever.  In  the 
year  1765,  certain  sums  of  money  due  for  excise  on  goods,  were  divided  in 
the  same  manner.  But  what  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut  school 
fond,  was  money  received  for  lauds  belonging  to  that  State  lying  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  sale  of  these  lands  was 
effected  in  the  year  1793,  for  $1,2(10,000.  The  interest  of  this  fund,  after 
much  debate  in  the  legislature,  where  several  projectsof  somewhat  different 
kinds,  were  very  amply  discussed,  and  after  great  popular  excitement,  was 
finally  appropriated  to  ihe  favorite  object ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  present 
constitution  of  the  State  was  formed,  this  fund  was  irrevocably  devoted  to 
the  same  purpose.''^  In  these  ne^jotiations.  Gov.  IVcadwell  had  a  most 
important  agency.  He  drew  the  bill  for  the  application  of  the  fund  ;  was 
the  leading  commissioner  in  effecting  the  sale  of  the  lands ;  took  the  origi- 
nal bonds,  and  after  reporting  to  the  legi^ilature  the  results  of  these  laborious 
and  responsible  transactions,  received  strong  testimonials  of  their  approba- 
tion, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  '*  Board  of  Managers  of  the  School 
Fond,"  who  were  inveisted  with  extensive  powers,  which  they  continued  to 
eiercise  until  the  extent  and  complication  of  the  transactions  required  the 
whole  time  of  an  agent,  when  the  Hon.  James  Ilillhonse,  then  Senator  in 
Congress,  was  appointed  "Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,"  and  devoted 
himself  to  its  interests  with  his  well-known  faithfulness  and  energy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  numerous  and  responsible  civil  employments, 
Lient.  Gov.  Tread  well  was  extensively  engaged  in  theological  writings  and 
etclesiastical  proceedings.  He  had  from  early  life  been  fond  of  his  pen. 
He  says  of  himself  in  reviewing  his  life,  that  his  most  delightful  employ- 
ment had  been  writing,  as  occasion   prompted,  on   the  great  and   distin- 
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goiflhing  troths  of  revealed  religion.  His  reading  also,  althoagh  occasioii- 
ally,  as  has  been  mentioned,  wandering  into  the  regions  of  classical  and 
English  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences,  was  habitually  theological. 
**  From  his  youth,"  he  observes,  '*  he  was  attentive  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
tod  was  assisted  in  the  acquisition  of  religious  knowledge,  by  the  study  of 
the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  He  early  adopted  the  practice 
of  reading  the  epistles,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  connected  di^ 
eourse,  and  often  at  a  single  sitting,  read  through  an  epistle  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  design  of  the  writer,  and  the  various 
parts  and  connection  of  the  argument  adduced  to  establish  it.  This 
course,  which  he  found  beneficial,  he  continued  until,  with  what  he  eipe* 
tienced  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
oertainty  of  that  system  of  doctrines  called  '  Calvinistic,'  or  the  *  doctrinei 
of  grace.'  These  sentiments  were  con6rmed  by  pretty  extensive  reading  ii 
the  latter  periods  of  life,  of  the  works  of  President  Eklwards,  Dr.  Bellamy, 
Dr.  Edwards,  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Smalley,  and  other  distinguished  New 
England  divines,  who,  by  their  reasonings,  have  combatted,  and,  so  far  ti 
depends  on  argument,  wholly  subverted  the  foundations  of  the  Arminian 
attd  Antinomian  heresies,  which  more  or  less,  as  a  secret  leaven,  pervade 
Uie  works,  even  of  many  Calvinistic  European  divines  of  modern  times.*' 

In  founding  and  sustaining  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  Lieot 
Gov.  Treadwell  also  bore  an  active  and  important  part.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  successive  annual  re-elections, 
continued  to  preside  over  it  for  many  years.  This  was  the  oldest  inissroiH 
ary  society  in  this  country  ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  no  missionary 
association,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  ever  accomplished  more  good  thai 
this.  As  several  documents  found  among  the  papers  of  Gov.  Treadwell, 
afford  the  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  this  earliest  missionary  society, 
we  may  be  allowed  a  remark  or  two  on  this  subject,  intimately  coDnectoi 
as  it  is  with  the  life  and  character  under  review. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the 
iKirthern  half  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  aH 
Western  New  York,  were  "  New  Settlements,"  sparsely  inhabited  by 
recent  emigrants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  from  Connecticut  la 
1788,  the  General  Association  of  that  State  debated  the  expediency  of 
Bending  missionaries  among  them,  and  recommended  to  the  local  associ^ 
tions  to  send  their  own  ministers  to  make  temporary  tours  among  theoi. 
This  recommendation  was  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  those  associatioos 
for  one  year.  But  as  this  plan  was  found  to  be  attended  with  great  incoB- 
venience,  it  could  not  be  prosecuted  ;  and  in  1791  the  General  Associatkui 
took  the  subject  again  into  consideration,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
several  associations  "  to  express  their  views  concerning  the  most  proper 
and  feasible  mode  of  sending  missionaries  to  the  new  settlements,  and  lo 
communicate  them  to  the  next  general  association."  This  was  ac€iM>* 
dingly  done;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  general  association,  at  their 
session  in  17U2,  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  authorize  a  generd 
contribution  throughout  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  missioa- 
mries  to  the  new  settlements,  to  be  appointed  by  the  general  associatioBi 
and  of  supplying  the  pulpits  of  the  missionaries  during  their  absence  firotf 
their  respective  congregations.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  leafeob* 
tained  to  take  up  contributions  in  the  various  congregations  of  the  StM 
Ibr  three  successive  years.  The  governor  issued  his  proclamation,  boA 
certifying  to  the  authority  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  recommeBdi^ 
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tlie  object  to  the  warm  support  of  the  good  people  of  the  State.    The  first 
jear,  the  sum  raised  was  «£;i80  13s.  i|c/. 

A  generous  contribution  having  furnished  the  means,  the  general  asso- 
eiation,  at  their  next  session,  in  June,  1793,  proceeded  to  appoint  mission- 
aries. The  clergy  who  led  in  this  noble  and  benevolent  enterprise,  were 
aoine  of  the  most  revered  fathers  of  the  church.  The  committee  of  the 
wociation,  who  were  especially  instrumental  in  carrying  these  measures 
iMo  effect,  were  President  Stiles,  Doctor  Trumbull,  Doctor  Edwards,  and 
RsT.  Mr.  Bray.  They  determined  on  sending  ordained  ministers,  and 
experienced  pastors,  deeming  such  the  most  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  new 
BSItleroents,  where,  *'  beside  preaching  the  gospel,  the  missionary  would 
have  to  administer  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  to  gather  and  organize 
churches,  and  perhaps  to  ordain  ministers.''  It  was  also  one  principal 
object  of  the  missionaries,  to  express  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  aettle- 
nents  the  importance  of  the  stated  preaching  of  the  gospel,  which,  it  was 
thought,  candidates  could  not  so  well  ur^e  as  a  settled  pastor  could  do  it. 

The  ministers  who  actually  went  forth  on  this  first  American  mission, 
were  the  Rev.  Messrs  David  Huntington,  Ammi  R.  Robbins,  Samuel  J. 
Mills,  Cotton  Mather  Smith,  Samuel  Eells,  Aaron  Kinne,  John  Shepherd, 
P^ter  Starr,  and  Benjamin  Wooster.  The  great  frugality  with  which  the 
eontributions  of  the  churches  were  husbanded,  as  well  as  the  singleness  of 
purpose  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  is  evinced  by  the  low  rate  of  their 
eonpensation.  They  were  allowed  only  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  week 
Ibr  their  services,  while  they  provided  their  own  conveyance,  and  bore 
their  own  travelling  expenses.  They  usually,  however,  obtained  their  food 
and  lodging  gratuitously  among  the  people  where  they  labored.  Four 
dollars  per  week  more  were  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their 
polpits  while  absent.  During  many  years  following  the  establishment  of 
the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  numbers  of  the  clergy  of  that  State 
left  their  people  and  performed  missionary  tours,  for  a  limited  time,  among 
the  new  settlements.  These  were  afterwards  extended  to  the  State  of 
Ohio,  especially  the  eastern  part,  called  New  Connecticut.  The  benefits 
which  have  actually  resulted  from  these  measures  are  such,  and  at  least  as 
great,  as  were  anticipated  by  their  pious  and  benevolent  projectors.  They 
prevented  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  settlements  from  ever  learning  to  live 
Without  the  gospel,  or  to  bring  up  their  families  ignorant  of  its  blessed  min- 
istrations ;  they  bound  the  emigrants  in  closer  ties  than  ever  to  their  native 
State,  which  manifested  for  them  an  interest  so  truly  parental ;  and  they 
inspired  in  the  rising  generation  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  of  which  their  first  impressions  were  derived  from 
neo  of  such  holy  and  benevolent  character,  as  were  the  first  missionaries. 
No  cause  has  been  more  influential  than  this  in  producing  that  reciprocal 
interest,  which  has  ever  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Western  New 
York  and  Ohio  and  those  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  bright  villages  distin- 
guished from  afar  by  the  spires  of  temples,  so  much  res^embling  those  of  the 
parent  State,  which  now  adorn  those  regions  where  the  agents  of  the  first 
missionary  society  followed  their  brethren  into  the  wilderness,  still  bear  the 
aost  decisive  and  delightful  testimony  to  the  value  of  their  labors. 

To  the  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  was  owing  the 
eitabiishment  of  that  able  and  useful  periodical,  the  Connecticut  Evan^ 
gtiUal  Magazine,  This  excellent  work,  not  only  diffused  the  missionary 
spirit,  but  opened  a  new  field  for  theological  discussion,  which  was  at  once 
entered  by  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  day.  In  all  these  labors  of 
lose,  indiHUBg  the  support  of  the  magazine,  both  by  his  infliienoe  and  hie 
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pen,  Lieut.  Governor  Treadwell  took  a  warm  and  efficient  part,  not  less  so 
indeed,  as  is  believed,  than  any  one  of  the  brii^ht  consteliaiion  of  fathers 
whose  names  adorn  the  list  of  **  Trustees  of  tlie  MisMonary  Society  of 
Connecticut."  His  acquaintance  with  judicial  affairs  made  him  a  pecu- 
liarly useful  member  of  these  religious  cor|>orations,  securing  to  them,  as 
he  did,  a  great  saving  in  the  gratuitous  preparation  of  ail  legal  instruments, 
and  in  affording  them  such  legal  advice  as  they  needed  in  the  management 
of  their  funds.  Respecting  the  theoiosical  writings  and  opinions  oi  Go^» 
ernor  Treadwell,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
following  outline,  furnished,  at  my  request,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  of 
Farmington,  who  sustained  to  him  the  relation  of  pastor  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  was  united  to  him  in  the  closest  bonds. 

Gov.  Treadwell,  in  his  religious  views,  was  decidedly  Calvinistic.  He 
was  called  a  Flopkiusian :  but  if  the  doctrines  of  divine  efficiency  in  the 
production  of  sin,  and  of  moral  exercises  as  constituting  the  nature  of 
holiness  and  sin  were  essential  to  Hopkinsianism,  he  certainly  was  not  a 
Hopkinsian.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Edwards.  From  his 
youth  he  drank  deep  at  the  fountain  that  was  then  recently  opened  in  the 
writintrs  of  that  distinguished  divine.  He  is  remembered  to  hai'e  said, 
that  his  scheme  of  faith  was  forever  settled  by  reading  Edwards  on  the 
Will ;  and  it  was  easy  f<ir  those  who  were  conversant  with  him  to  perceive, 
not  only  that  the  rreat  outlines  of  his  scheme  of  doctrine  were  those  which 
are  presented  in  the  writings  of  Edwards,  but  that  the  theme  on  which  es- 
pecially he  loved  to  dwell,  was  the  government  of  God,  as  presented  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Will. 

The  question  "  Whence  comethevil?"  could  not  fail  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  such   a  mind  ;    nor  could   he  be  deterred    by   the  difficulties 
attending  it,  from  any  enquiries  which   might  conduct  him  to  settled,  and, 
in   his  own   view,   reasonable    conclusions,   respecting  it.      Some  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  and  others  connected  with  it,  were  given  in  the  Theo- 
logical Magazine,  that  was  published   in  New  York,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  in  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  iMagazine,  that  succeeded 
it.     The  articles  in  the  former  that  are  ascribed   to  him,  are  a  defence  of 
the  position  that  the   moral   as  well  as  the  natural   perfection   of  God,  is 
manifested  by  the  light  of  nature  ;  and  were  designed  particularly  to  answer 
the  objection  to   his  goodness,  arising  from  the  existence  of  evil.     In  cod- 
nectton  with  the  other  able  pieces  which  appeared  in  that  work  on  this  sub- 
ject and   are  ascribed  to  Drs.  Edwards  and  Cyprian  Strong,  they  served  to 
present  it  in  a  clearer  and   more  satisfactoiy  light  than,  in  this  country  at 
least,  it  had  previously  been  ;  for,  as  one  of  the  writers  remarks,  **  This  is 
a  question  not  heretofore  nicely  agitated  ;  and  it  will  not  be  strange  if  it  be 
defectively  discussed.*'     In   the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine,  Got 
Treadwell  resumed  the  same  subject  with  wider  scope  and   more  compre- 
hensive relations.     The  articles  on  **  The  perfection  of  God's  work,"  in 
the  second   and  third  volumes,  with  the  signature  of  Omicron,  have  beeo 
ascribed  to  him,  and   bear  decided  evidence  of  his  hand   as  their  author. 
They  were  continued  through  four  succe.ssive  numbers,  and  were  desigoed 
to  show  not  only  that  God  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  evil  which  exis^i 
but  that  he  only  is  inherently  and  essentially  good,  and  that   his  work  p 
perfect,  as  it   is  adapted  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  exhibit  him  in  this 
light.     This  is  illustrated   more  particularly  by  a  reference  to  the  course  of 
providential  events ;    the  objects  of  his  saving  mercy ;  the  discipline  by 
which  he  trains  them  up  for  heaven  ;  and  the  instruments  which  he  e0* 
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ploys  in  their  salvation.  The  whole  present  some  of  the  most  convincinjjf 
arguments  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
wisdom  and  grandeur  of  his  government,  and  the  condescensions  of  his 
love,  that  can  any  where  he  found.  There  are  indeed  mingled  with  them 
certain  supra-lapsarian  speculations,  such  as  were  common  among  New 
England  divines  in  that  day,  which  readers  of  different  philosophical  views 
would  consider  ohjectionable;  but  with  this  exception,  they  must  be  regarded 
by  all,  it  is  believed,  as  among  the  ablest  and  most  useful  articles  in  that 
Tery  valuable  work. 

In  vindicating  the  government  of  God,  and  especially  in  evincing  the 
reasonableness  of  his  requirements,  great  importance  was  attached,  in  the 
times  of  Gov.  Treadwell,  as  there  still  is,  to  the  distinction  between  natural 
and  moral  inability.  Two  sermons  of  Dr.  Smalley  on  this  subject  were 
extensively  read  and  admired,  and  were  thought  by  many  to  throw  impor- 
tant light  on  the  science  of  theology.  Moral  inability  he  defined  to  be 
"  the  want  of  a  heart,  disposition,  or  will  to  do  a  thing  :"  natural  inability, 
to  be  '*  the  want  of  understanding;,  bodily  strength,  opportunity,  or  what- 
ever else  prevents  the  doing  of  a  thing  when  there  is  a  will."  The  latter 
exempts  from  obligation;  the  former  dues  not.  And  the  inability  of  men, 
as  unregenerate,  to  obey  the  gospel,  it  was  said  is  wholly  moral.  And  yet 
it  was  said  by  Dr.  Smalley,  and  the  great  body  of  Calvinistic  divines  in 
New  England  of  his  day,  that  the- depravity  of  men  does  not  consist  pri- 
marily in  the  want  of  a  will  to  obey  God,- but  in  a  state  of  mind — a  con- 
•titutional  bias,  disposition  or  principle,  which  gives  the  direction  and 
character  to  the  acts  of  the  will.  'J'his  Gov.  Treadwell  believed,  and  be- 
lieving it,  insisted  that  the  inability  of  sinners  to  obey  the  gospel,  and  con- 
sequently the  change  in  their  regeneration,  are  properly  physical ;  that  if 
for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  them  as  pertaining  to  the  moral  man  they 
may  be  called  moral,  still  they  are  in  reality  natural  and  physical,  as  being 
leated  in  the  nature  or  physical  constitution  of  the  soul ;  and  that  in  truth, 
mankind  as  unregenerate,  have  no  power  of  any  kind  to  render  holy  obe- 
dience, although  they  have  **  sufhcient  capacity,  without  any  new  natural 
faculty  to  be  given  them,  to  receive  and  exercise  a  holy  principle,  when 
God  shall  please,  of  his  sovereign  will,  to  communicate  it."  These  views 
be  explained  and  advocated  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
?olumes  of  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine  entitled  **  Thoughts  on 
the  inability  of  sinners."  As  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  theological 
opinions  in  this  country,  these  papers  especially  deserve  attention.  Their 
leading  sentiments,  in  his  own  words,  are  these.  '*  But  though  the  change 
ID  its  main  character  be  moral,  it  will  not  follow  that  there  is  no  change  in 
the  subject  as  the  ground  of  holy  affections;  and  if  such  change  be  supposed, 
it  must  \ye  admitted  that  so  far  it  is  physical ;  for  moral  quality  is  predicable 
of  the  will  and  affections  only,  and  not  of  that  state  of  the  soul  which  is 
the  ground  of  them.  That  there  is  a  foundation  laid  in  regeneration  for 
holy  affections  in  a  train,  is  evident  from  the  experience  of  Christians.  It 
is  a  fact  that  they  love  what  they  hated  before,  and  hate  what  they  loved  ; 
and  there  is  a  reason  to  be  sought  for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why  they 
do  so.  There  is  a  permanent  reason  resulting  from  the  nature  of  creatures, 
of  their  characteristic  temper.  We  remark  the  difference  and  we  ac- 
count for  the  fact  by  sup|K)sing  that  their  frame  and  constitution,  or  their 
natures  are  different.  The  dog  and  the  lamb  are  so  made  as  to  be  differ- 
ently affected  with  the  same  object.  The  dog  will  bite,  and  the  lamb  will 
lick,  the  hand  that  offers  violence.  Perceiving  this  diversity,  we  have  no 
doobt  that  their  make  or  cooatitution  is  different,  than  we  ha?e  thai 
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their  passions  and  affections  are  so.     In  like  manner,  if  we  see  cause  to 
conclude  from  the  uniform  conduct  of  two  persons,  for  a  course  of  years, 
that  one  loves  God  and  his  neighl)or,  and  that  the  other  loves  no  being  but 
himself,  we  necessarily  conclude  that  their  natures  or  constitutions  are  dif- 
ferent, as  well  as  their  affections  and  exercises  themselves.     So  when  we 
observe  that  an  individual,  from  spiteful  and  malicious,  becomes  uniformly 
kind  and  benevolent,  we  conclude  that  his  nature  is  changed ;  not  his  a^ 
fections  only,  but  his  constitution,  in  which  we  seek  a  reason  of  the  exists 
ence  of  affections  of  a  certain  kind  in  a  train."  ..."  The  opinion  that 
the  change  in  regeneration  cannot  be  physical,  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  theory  that  man  could  not  be  to  blame  for  a  state  of  uoregeneracy, 
or  for  being  destitute  of  a  principle  of  holy  love,  if  a  physical  change  was 
necessary  as  the  ground  of  that  affection  ;  because  this  would  imply  a  nato- 
ral  inability  for  holy  exercise  ;  but  that  he  would  be  to  blame  for  lieing  to 
that  state,  if  the  new  birth  were  supposed   to  be  only  a  moral  change,  be- 
cause such  a  change  would  imply  only  a  moral  inability  for  holy  exercise, 
consisting  in  the  want  of  a  heart  for  it.     This  reasoning  goes  on  the  sup- 
position that  natural   inability  excuses  from  blame,  but  that  moral  inability 
does  not.     But  this  must  be  understood  with  limitations.     Nothing  seems 
necessary  to  blame-worthiness — but  that  the  subject  should   be  capable  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  should  in  fact  be  destitute  of  love  to  him  and 
his  creatures.     A  creature  of  such  a  character,  however  he  became  soeli, 
is  worthy  of  blame  and  punishment,  because  he  is  hostile  to  every  interest 
hot  a  selfish  interest."  ....  "The  blame  of  a  rational  agent  does  not 
consist  in  this,  that  he  had  power  to  do  otherwise  if  he  had  pleased ;  nor 
in  this,  that  his  evil  temper  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  choice  ;  but  it  consists  io 
this,  that  his  temper  is,  in  itself  evil ;  prompting  to  a  train  of  volitions  and 
external  actions  which  dishonor  God,  and  injure  himself  and  others.    Id* 
deed,  the  temper  or  the  affections  are  not,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  proper 
object  of  choice ;  for  they  are  independent  of  choice,  and  the  proper  gronnd 
of  it.     Our  being  affected  in   a  certain  manner  in  the  perception  of  paf- 
ticular  objects,  is  not  the  fruit  of  antecedent  choice,  nor  is  it  choice  itself, 
but  it  is  by  a  law  of  our  nature  as  sensitive  beings."  .  .  .  .  "  Ask  the  first 
man  you  meet,  whether  he  can  love  a  toad  or  a  viper  ?     He  will  answer, 
*It  is  impossible.'     Offer  him  an  estate  if  he  will  love  the  ugly  creature: 
'   he  will  feel  himself  insulted  and  will  retort,  *  Sir,  you  know  it  is  innposH* 
ble.'     Tell  him  his  inability  is  nothing  else  but  the  want  of  a  will,  and  that 
he  can  love  the  creature  if  he  pleases,  he  will  rejoin,  *  Sir,  I  perceite  do 
beauty  in  the  creature ;  I  perceive  nothing  but  deformity.     I  loathe  the 
very  sight  of  him  ;  my  will  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  except  to 
ehnn  an  object  in  itself  loathsome ;  my  nature,  or  the  nature  of  the  creatuii^ 
must  be  changed  before  I  can  love  him.'     The  case  is  the  same  with  re* 
spect  to  moral  objects.     The  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the  righteoui, 
and  the  righteous  to  the  wicked.     There  is  an  opposition  of  character; 
they  cannot  feel  complacency  in  each  other."  ....  "The  doctrine  which 
some  advance,  that  the  impotency  of  fallen  man  to  love  God,  or  to  repeat 
and  believe  the  gospel,  consists  wholly  in  the  want  of  a  will,  and  that  thej 
can  do  these  things  if  they  please,  is  calculated  to  foster  an  opinion  tint 
they  may  confide  in  their  own  future  exertions ;  that  they  are  not  9ih» 
lutely  dependent  on  God  for  spiritual  life ;  and  that  they  may,  for  the  pn^ 
ent,  rest  secure  in  sin.     On  the  contrary,  the  full  belief  of  the  truth  xh^ 
they  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  without  any  sort  of  ability  to  taft 
themselves,  any  more  than  a  dead  carcass  has  to  raise  itself  Io  life,  is  calf 
eolated  to  make  them  despair  in  themselves,  and  so  to  bring  thorn  into  tkit 
state  of  mind  which  usually  precedes  the  bestowment  of  mercy." 
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*'  The  natural  defect  of  which  we  speak,  may  fery  properly  be  called 
a  moral  defect,  because  it  respects  that  in  the  heart  which  is  not  subject  to 
the  moral  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  moral  inability ;  and  so  is  called  by 
difines  and  metaphysicians,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  inability  which  will 
excuse  the  non-performance  of  a  command  where  a  willing  mind  exists,  or 
is  supposed.  And  when  the  public  teachers  of  religion  tell  their  hearers 
that  their  inability  to  comply  with  the  gospel  is  moral,  consisting  in  the 
want  of  a  heart  or  disposition ;  and  that  their  inability,  instead  of  being 
their  excuse,  is  their  sin,  they  tell  them  the  truth  ;  but  if  from  this  repre- 
sentation they  are  led  to  believe  that  they  can  repent  and  believe  the  gospel 
when  they  please ;  or  that  these  exercises  of  the  new  heart  are  the  fruit  of 
their  own  choice,  they  will  adopt  at  once  the  principles  of  the  Arminian 
system,  an  error  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  souls  of  men."  .... 

**  If  the  foregoing  observations  are  just,  it  will  follow  that  holiness  and  sin 
are  predicable  of  the  nature  of  man,  rather  than  of  his  actions  ;  or  if  pre- 
dicable  of  the  latter,  it  is  by  a  metonymy  of  the  effect  for  the  cause."  .  .  • 
**  An  infant,  at  the  moment  of  his  birth  is  a  sinner  ;  not  because  he  has 
done  sinful  actions,  but  because  his  nature  is  corrupt ;  or,  because  he  is  so 
Ibf  med  that  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  a  perception  of  God  in  any  measure 
as  he  is,  he  will  certainly  turn  from  him  with  aversion,  and  will  show  that 
be  likes  not  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge.  If  he  die  an  hour  after  birth, 
nnless  his  nature  is  changed  by  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  he  will  perish; 
because  he  cannot  love  God,  but  is  at  enmity  against  him." 

The  design  of  these  extracts  is  to  present  the  theory  of  Gov.  Treadwell 
in  his  own  words.  The  argument  is  too  protracted  to  be  even  sketched. 
These  sentiments,  coming  out  as  they  did,  with  the  impress  of  a  master 
mind,  and  on  a  subject  considered  fundamentally  important,  produced  no 
ordinary  sensation.  To  many  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  reflecting  habits, 
they  were  surprising  and  confounding.  They  struck  too  directly  at  the 
Ibandation  of  a  distinction  familiar  in  all  the  preaching  of  the  times,  to  be 
received ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  deduced  too  directly  from  the 
eommonly  received  theory  of  the  nature  of  depravity  and  regeneration,  to 
be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The  more  common  impression  was,  that  there 
must  be  a  fallacy  in  the  argument;  but  where  it  lay,  there  was  no  one  pre* 
pared  to  come  forward  and  show.  This  state  of  the  public  mind  could 
not  be  concealed  from  the  author,  and  drew  from  him  a  second  number  on 
the  subject ;  in  which,  without  retracting  anything,  he  repeated  the  same 
leading  thoughts  with  new  force  of  argument  and  illustration.  This,  of 
course,  was  no  more  satisfactory  than  the  former ;  and  the  reference  was 
made,  by  general  consent,  to  Dr.  Smalley,  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  ap- 
pear in  vindication  of  a  theory  of  which  he,  more  than  any  other  living  man, 
might  be  considered  the  father,  and  which  was  now  so  powerfully  assailed. 
Bat  what  could  Dr.  Smalley  say  in  reply  ?  That  the  sinfulness  of  man- 
kind in  their  fallen  state  and  the  change  in  their  regeneration,  are  seated  in 
their  nature,  as  distinguished  from  their  voluntary  affections,  and  deciding  the 
character  of  those  affections,  he  himself  believed,  and  as  a  master  in  Israel, 
bad  for  many  years  taught  and  published.  How  then  could  he  deny  that 
the  inability  of  sinners,  in  their  unregeneracy,  to  exercise  holy  affections, 
it  physical ;  and  that  the  change  by  which  they  are  qualified  to  do  this  is 
also  physical  ?  He  could  not  deny  this  in  substance,  although  he  said 
many  things  which  none  would  dispute,  about  the  difference  of  quality 
between  the  nature  of  moral  agents  and  the  nature  of  other  thin^,  and 
insisted  much  on  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  customary  distmction 
of  terms.    ''  Withont  admitting  a  material  difference,"  he  said,  **  between 
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moral  depravity  and  any  natural  impediment,  the  "whole  word  of  God  and 
all  his  ways  to  men  must  appear  involved  in  midnight  darkness.  His  re- 
quiring absolute  perfection  of  such  imperfect  creatures  must  appear  shock- 
ingly unreasonable.  His  condemning  to  endless  tribulation  and  anguish 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  when  doing  evil  is  what  no  soul  of  man 
can  help,  would  be  excessively  cruel ;  his  unconditional  decrees  of  elec- 
tion and  reprobation,  and  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
in  effectual  calling,  arbitrary,  partial,  and  palpably  unjust."  His  answer 
accordingly  was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  as  not  at  all  reaching  the  point  in 
debate,  or  showing  the  unsoundness  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side. 
Of  this.  Gov.  Tread  well  in  his  reply,  justly  complained ;  and  though  he 
would  not  conceal  the  pain  which  he  felt  on  account  of  the  dissatisfaction 
and  doubt  which  his  *'  Thoughts"  had  excited,  he  retracted  nothing;  and 
after  such  farther  explanations  as  were  designed  to  prevent  all  misconcep- 
tion of  his  meaning,  concluded  with  the  desire  that  the  discussion  might 
be  closed.  Of  his  design  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  he  remarks: 
**  It  was  the  writer's  main  object  to  state  the  inability  of  the  sinner  to  lore 
and  serve  God,  and  to  show  that  he  is  blame-worthy  and  accountable,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  a  physical  as  well  as  a  moral  change  were  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  but  whether  this  change,  considered  as  an 
effect  produced  in  the  subject,  be  properly  physical,  except  in  the  large 
sense  just  mentioned,  is  a  question  which  he  has  no  disposition  to  contro- 
vert." For  the  sense  of  the  term  physical,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
in  this  extract,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  commencement  of  a  previous 
paragraph,  made  emphatic  by  the  writer;  in  which  he  says,  ''that  the 
new  birth  is  that  change  of  nature  which  is  the  ground  of  holy  exercises — 
that  this  change  of  nature  is  in  a  general  sense  physical,  but  in  a  sense 
more  appropriate  it  is  moral — that  it  essentially  consists  in  the  communi- 
cation of  a  sense  or  perception  of  moral  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  of  di- 
Tine  light  and  love,  which  before  was  wholly  wanting." 

Concerning  the  truth  of  the  philosophical  theory  of  Gov.  Treadwell  on  this 
subject,  it  would  not  comport  with  the  design  of  this  article  to  express  an 
opinion.    There  are  those  now,  as  there  were  then,  who  substantially  adopt  it; 
and  there  are  others,  who  regard  it  as  being  essentially  a  scheme  of  fatalism. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  was  the  commonly  received  theory  of  New  Eng- 
land divines  in  his  day.     This  does  not  imply  that,  even  in  the  view  of  those 
who  disapprove,  the  divines  of  that  day  were  fatalists.     It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  practical  sentiments  of  men  to  be  at  variance  with  their  philosophical 
theory.     There  was  no  real  difference  either  of  practical  sentiment  or  phi- 
losophical theory  on  this  point,  between  Gov.  Treadwell  and  Dr.  Smalley. 
To  a  careful  reader  of  their  articles  it  is  evident,  that  the  only  important 
difference  is,  that  the  former  dared  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
Admitting  the  truth  of  his  philosophy,  his  argument  is  unanswerable ;  and 
it  is  no  mean  proof  of  his  superior  discernment  and  stern  integrity,  that  be 
was  not  to  be  led  into  the  adoption  of  a  popular  sentiment  by  the  influence 
of  a  popular  name ;  nor  shaken  from  conclusions  to  which  his  own  re6eo> 
tions  had  clearly  conducted  him,  by  the  dissenting  judgment  and  feeliop 
of  those,  however  many  or  excellent  they  were,  with  whom,  on  all  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  especially  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
it  was  his  joy  to  find  himself  in  harmony. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut,  in  June,  1803,  voted  to  "t^ 
quest  the  Trustees  to  prepare  or  procure,  publish  and  distribute  a  Sunmttr^ 
of  Christian  Doctrine  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  the  new  settlements." 
The  preparation  of  the  Summary  was  assigned  by  the  trustees  to  0^- 
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Treadwell,  which  appeared  the  next  year.  It  was  entitled  **  A  Summary 
of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice;"  was  extended  over  sixty  closely 
printed  octavo  pages;  and  for  comprehensiveness  of  matter,  beauty  of  ar- 
rangement, exactness  of  definition,  clearness  of  illustration,  richness  of 
thought,  and  pertinence  of  scriptural  proofs,  it  is  perhaps  not  excelled  by 
toy  thing  of  the  kind.  In  great  numbers,  and  for  many  years,  it  was  scat- 
tered abroad  wherever  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  went,  and  was  pro- 
cored  and  highly  valued  by  many  persons  at  home. 

On  retiring  from  public  office  in  1811,  Gov.  Treadwel!  employed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  time  in  writing ;  and  chiefly  in  writing  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  Christianity.  About  that  time  the  church  in  Farmington 
adopted  measures  for  a  systematic  instruction  of  its  children  and  youth,  in 
which  he  took  a  lively  interest.  It  was  probably  this  which  suggested  to 
him  the  work  in  which  he  immediately  engaged,  of  preparing  a  Catechism 
for  the  older  classes  of  youth.  But  the  system  of  Sabbath  School  instnic- 
tioD  was  soon  afterwards  adopted,  and  no  measures  were  taken  for  a  publi- 
cation of  the  catechism.  He  also,  about  that  time,  wrote  a  series  of  Theo- 
logical essays  in  a  systematical  form,  which  are  preserved  and  valued,  bat 
were  never  published. 

It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  complete  list  of  his  publications, 
particularly  of  his  essays  in  the  Theological  and  Evangelical  Magazines, 
cannot  at  this  day  be  obtained.  That  he  wrote  others  besides  those  noticed 
above,  is  not  doubted  ;  though  we  have  no  means  of  certainly  distinguish- 
iDg  them.  Partly  by  these,  and  still  more  by  his  habits  of  social  inter- 
course, he  acquired  and  deserved  the  reputation  of  a  profound  Theologian, 
•8  well  as  of  a  consistent  and  spiritually  minded  Christian. 

What  was  his  comparative  ability  or  usefulness,  as  a  Theologian,  or  as  a 
magistrate  and  civilian,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide.  This  is  much  more 
erident,  that  few  men  have  combined  in  themselves  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
the  most  important  qualifications  for  all  these ;  and  that  in  him  they  reflected 
CD  each  other  a  lustre,  and  together  formed  an  excellence  of  character, 
«och  as  we  are  not  often  in  this  world  to  behold. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  of  my  Reverend  friend  on  the  theo- 
logical opinions  and  writings  of  Gov.  Tread  well,  I  now  turn  to  other 
particulars  of  his  history. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  issued 
%  Circular^  designed  to  be  sent  to  some  leading  citizen  of  every  town  in  the 
State,  requesting  full  information  relative  to  the  geography,  natural,  civil,  and 
political  history,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  State  of 
CSonnecticut.  These  local  histories  were  designed  to  be  united  in  one  body, 
composing  a  work  like  Sir  John  Sinclair's  '  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.' 
The  leading  queries  of  the  circular  respected  the  history  of  the  town,  In- 
dian reliques,  geographical  description  of  the  town,  waters,  mines  and  min- 
erals, vegetable  productions,  mills,  agriculture,  animals,  manufactures,  roads 
tod  bridges,  houses  for  public  worship,  schools,  inns,  climate  and  dis- 
eases, remarkable  events  in  nature,  distinguished  men.  Each  of  these 
beads  is  expanded  into  a  great  number  of  particulars,  furnishing  a  full 
tyllabas  of  the  information  desired.  The  circular  for  Farmington  was 
directed  to  Gov.  Treadwell,  and  he  entered  into  the  plan  with  great 
interest  and  zeal,  and  prosecuted  it  with  his  usual  industry  and  perse- 
verance. He  invited  a  meeting  of  the  best  informed  men  of  the  town, 
and  laid  the  plan  before  them.  Most  of  them,  however,  were  unused 
to  writing  for  publication,  and  but  few  could  be  induced  to  co-operato 
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efficiently  in  this  faluable  enterprise.     These  furnished  Dotes,  more  or 
less  extensive,  on    specified  topics  assigned  to  them  respectively ;   but 
the  task  of  transcribing,  correcting  and   arranging  these,  together  with 
the  composition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  original  work,  devolved  oo  Go?. 
Tread  well ;  and  he  was  among  the  few  in  the  State  who  fully  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Academy.      11  is  ^* Statistical  Account  of  FarmingUm^* 
was  read  before  that  Association,  and,  as  1  have  heard  from  the  best  au- 
thority, was  well  received  and  highly  valued  ;  but  as  the  publication  wu 
delayed  for  some  time,  the  author  withdrew  the  manuscript  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  and  amending  it,  and  it  has  since  been  lost,  having  been,  u 
is  supposed,  accidentally  consumed  by  fire.     The  original  manuscripts  are, 
however,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.    The  history  of  the  Spotted 
Fever,  a  malignant  disease  which  desolated  Farmington  in  1807 — 8,  and 
biographical  sketches  of  the  clergymen  of  the  town  from  the  earliest  kit* 
nation  of  the  church,  were  added  as  late  as  the  year  181 1,  and  are  favor- 
able specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing.    I  have  been  the  more  particiilir 
in  giving  an  account  of  this  scheme  for  a  statistical  account  of  CkMuieeti- 
eat,  which  was  well  commenced,  but  has  never  yet  been  completed,  beetow 
it  appears  to  be  too  good  a  project  to  be  forgotten,  and  seems  to  be  still  prac* 
cable  in  a  different  form  from  that  originally  contemplated.     I  eta  hardly 
imagine  a  more  suitable  object  for  the  Lyceums  which  are  formed  in  nany 
towns  and  villages  of  our  country,  than  to  compile  for  their  own  uae  a 
similar  statistical  account  of  their  respective  towns.     Let  the  parts  be 
plotted  to  a  great  number  of  the  youth,  each  to  furnish  a  statement,  nore 
or  less  copious,  of  the  particular  topic  assigned  to  him ;  and,  after  all  these 
are  collected,  let  a  committee,  consisting  of  those  most  accustomed  to 
writing,  assume  the  task  of  digesting  and  arranging  the  whole  into  a  regu- 
lar history.     Let  this  be  preserved  among  the  town  records,  to  be  contioued 
by  successive  generations,  who  shall  severally  write  the  history  of  thnr 
own  times.    This  would  be  found  the  easiest  species  of  composition ;  and 
few  methods  can  be  imagined  more  likely,  if  under  suitable  guidance,  to 
interest  the  feelings  and   improve  the   minds,  of  the  rising  generalioB. 
Some  of  the  topics,  indeed,  would  require  discussion  but  once  ;  but  new 
ones  would  arise,  and  enough  would  remain  that  was  peculiar  to  each 
generation,  to  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting  volume.     Should  sock  a 
volume  be  added  to  the  records  of  a  town  every  tiventy  or  thirty  years,  what 
rich  materials  it  would  furnish  to  the  future  historian  of  the  State,  and  with 
what  an  honorable  ambition  would  the  youth  of  successive  geDeratiom 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  their  respective  parts  of  the  great  de- 
sign !    But  to  return  to  our  memoir. 

In  the  year  1807,  complaints  were  laid  before  the  lieutenant  governor, 
by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  Farmington,  against  the  driver  of  the  mail 
stage  from  New  York  to  Hartford  via  Litchfield,  for  continuing  his  routs 
through  the  town  on  the  Sabbath—"  for  prosecuting  his  ordinary  businetf 
in  transporting  passengers  and  their  baggage  for  hire,  not  being  a  work  o( 
necessity  or  charity,  against  the  peace,  and  contrary  to  the  statute  in  sack 
case  provided;''  upon  which,  process  was  issued  by  his  Honor,  and  the 
driver  was  afterwards  arrested,  brought  before  him,  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  with  fine  and  costs.  On  refusing  to  pay,  he  was,  ibr  a  time  ooo* 
mitted  to  the  custody  of  an  officer,  and  the  passage  of  the  mail  was  ob- 
structed. For  this  supposed  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  United  Statei, 
Got.  Tread  well  and  the  officer  were  .indicted  by  a  grand  jury  befinpst 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  District  of  Ckioiiecticst, 
baing  aorested  and  held  to  bail  aofiording  to  the  fiirms  of  law.    Tiw  trial 
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etme  on  in  due  time,  and  a  novel  spectacle  for  Connecticut  presented  it- 
self— of  the  second  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  appearing  on  trial 
for  a  high  misdemeanor  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  before  the  6U« 

?reme  tribunal  of  the  land.  He  prepared  in  writing  an  elaborate  defence, 
^he  paper  is  now  before  me,  and  the  introduction  speaks  so  forcibly  that 
eooscious  rectitude  of  purpose  which  an  honest  man  may  modestly  claim, 
that  I  fenture  to  transcribe  it  verbatim. 

**  May  it  please  your  Honors : 

The  person  who  now  stands  arraigned  before  your  honors,  has  from  his 
youth  acted  in  the  eye  of  the  public  in  important  stations,  and  for  eleven 
years  successively  has,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  an  enlightened  and  virtuous 
people,  been  elected  to  fill  the  second  chair  of  magistracy  in  this  State. 
This  he  mentions  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  as  affording  evidence  that 
he  has,  to  this  advanced  period  of  life,  supported  a  fair  reputation  as  a  man 
and  as  a  citizen.  Indeed,  he  is  conscious,  and  his  fellow  citizens  without 
exception  will  bear  him  witness,  that  his  reputation  is  unsullied  by  crime, 
or  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  crime,  against  public  order  and  the  laws  of 
his  country  ;  nay,  more — that  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  has 
aniibrmly  been  a  strong  propensity,  in  the  various  offices  which  he  has  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  in  hb  private  capacity,  to  assert  and  maintain,  according 
to  his  ability,  the  honor  of  the  law.  He  has,  indeed,  ever  acted  under  a 
noet  perfect  conviction  that  the  empire  of  law  is  the  empire  of  freedom, 
and  that  all  the  civil  and  personal  liberty  which  deserves  the  name,  or  is 
worth  enjoying  is,  under  any  form  of  government,  the  result  of  obedience 
to  the  public  will.  In  this  assertion,  the  defendant  has  no  doubt  of  ob- 
taining full  credit,  as  on  a  disclosure  of  the  facts  of  the  case  now  on  trial,  the 
Court,  it  is  pre^^umed,  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  same  trait  of  character 
as  that  claimed  by  him,  visible  in  the  transaction  itself  for  which  he  stands 
indicted.  Nor  will  they  discover  in  him  any  intention  but  that  of  executing 
the  laws  of  the  State,  upon  one  who  was  duly  charged  as  an  offender 
against  them  ;  much  less  will  they  discover  any  intention  of  violating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  He  might  easily  trace  the  origin  of  this  pros- 
ecution, in  the  collision  of  political  interests,  and  in  the  conflict  of  fierce 
passions  which  mark  the  present  period  ;  but  he  deems  it  more  important 
to  convince  the  Court,  that  the  charge  against  him  is  ungrounded,  than  to 
trace  the  machinations  of  his  political  enemies  in  their  origin  and  progress.'^ 

The  cause  excited  great  attention,  and  crowds  attended  the  trial,  which 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Hartford.  His  political  opponents  were  much  re- 
joiced, and  greatly  elated  with  hopesof  seeing  him  humbled  and  disgraced; 
but  his  able  counsel  defeated  the  prosecution  at  an  early  stage  of  the  trial, 
in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  prosecuting  officer  ;  a  nolle 
}fro$tqui  was  entered  by  the  attorney,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  being 
now  discharged,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  so  high  an  offi- 
cer of  the  State,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  by  invitation  of  the  judge,  while 
iIm  deepest  mortification  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  his  adversaries. 

Lieut  Gov.  Treadwell  having  now  passed  the  term  of  sixty  years,  was 
ipietly  advancing  in  his  industrious  and  useful  career  of  life,  when  the  re- 
BOfal  by  death  of  ^he  excellent  and  beloved  Gov.  Trumbull,  devolved  on 
kin  the  duties  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State.  The  emotions  with 
vhich  he  awaited  this  event,  were  very  different  from  those  with  which  as- 
pirants after  office  usually  look  to  vacancies  which  open  their  pathway  to 
promotion.    In  his  letter  lo  his  daughter^  dated  Julji  ISOO,  he  says» 
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*'Gov.  Trumbull  is  sick  nigh  unto  death,  if  indeed  he  be  yet  aJive.  The 
public  and  his  friends  are  much  affected,  and  but  few  of  them  more  than  1 
am.  Some  important  change  may  probably  await  me,  perhaps  it  may  be 
my  last  change.  May  God  prepare  me  for  every  event."  Aluch  as  he 
was  conversant  with  public  life,  he  had  a  singular  dread  of  any  new  situa- 
tion that  would  render  him  more  conspicuous.  He  says  of  himself  that 
**  he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  advancement  in  office.  JBe  his  office,  at  a 
given  time  what  it  might ;  he  never  desired  or  sought  a  higher  grade,  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  would  place  him  in  a  situation  more  conspicuous. 
When  a  justice  of  the  quorum,  an  office  which  after  some  time  was  pleasant 
to  him,  he  had  no  desire  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court,  and  dreaded 
the  approach  of  the  time  when  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be.  So  when  be 
was  lieutenant  governor,  his  seat  was  for  the  most  part  easy  to  him  ;  hai 
he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being,  on  occasion  of  the  governor's  ab- 
sence, called  to  preside  in  the  Assembly,  and  that  notwithstanding  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  technical  forms  of  business.  Much  more 
was  this  the  case  when  he  was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy.  But  when 
actually  appointed,  he  found  much  less  difficulty  in  the  situation  than  his 
imagination  had  represented  to  him  in  prospect." 

Gov.   Trumbull   died    in    August,    180V^   and    in   October   following, 
Mr.  Treadwell  met  the  legislature  at  New  Haven,*  and  opened  the  session 
with  the  usual  message.     Notwithstanding  his  fearful  anticipations,  bis 
appearance  was  calm,  dignified,  and   conciliatory.     Many  members  of  the 
legislature  had  long  been  associated  with  him  in  office,  and  were  witnesses 
of  the  numerous  and  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  State ;  and 
a  decided  majority  cheerfully  voted  to  invest  him  with  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives of  Governor,  until  the  succeeding  election  by  the  freemen  the  next 
spring.     Although  gifted  neither  by  nature  nor  habit  with  any  of  the  aria 
of  a  politician,  yet  he  was  known  to  all  as  one  who  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  institutions  of  the  State,  and  of  long  tried   faithfulness 
and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts.     To  all  the  qualities  of  an 
honest  and  upright  mind,  he  added  great  experience,  and   a  warm  atticb- 
ment  to  the  institutions  of  the  State,  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  cher- 
ish and   improve.     Nor  was  he  unsuited  to  this  high  office  in  personal  or 
intellectual  qualifications.     His  figure  and  countenance  were  commandnig 
and  venerable  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  he  was  probably  as  good  a  scholar 
as  any  preceding  governor  of  Connecticut.     Moreover,  to  preside  over  this 
small  State,  in  ordinary  times,  requires  such  peculiar  qualities  as  he  pos- 
sessed, rather  than  those  of  the  splendid  orator  or  accomplished  statesnoan 
At  this  period,  however,  our  national  politics  began  to  assume  that  critical 
state  which  resulted  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain ;  and  some  of  the  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  of  Gov.  Treadwell,  felt  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  not  prove  fitted  for  such  a  juncture.     Great  as  were  the  services  be 
had  shown  himself  capable  of  performing  for  the  State,  and  much  as  thej 
revered  his  private  virtues,  they  still  feared  that,  at  such  a  period,  hewoald 
not  answer  as  a  political  leader.     If  such  were  the  apprehensions  of  t  lew 
of  his  friends,  a  fiercer  opposition  was  to  be  expected  from  his  political 
enemies.     Although  hitherto  greatly  in  the  minority,  they  were  unwearied 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  ascendency.     They  even  contrived  to  tarn  bis 
excellencies  against  him,  by  calling  his  exemption  froit  the  arts  of  popa- 
larity,  haughtiness  and  reserve,  and  his  deep  and  fervent  piety,  superstitioo 

*  Under  the  old  charter,  prerioiu  to  the  time  of  the  preseat  constitution,  the  legitlatai*  of  CdUMcUcil 
met  twice  a  year— in  the  ipriog  at  Battford,  and  in  tbe  fall  at  New  Haveo. 
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and  bigotry.  By  such  misrepresentations,  they  excited  the  prejudices  of 
many,  especially  of  those  of  other  denominations.  Many  of  the  leading 
Episcopalians  especially,  who  had  belonged  to  the  same  political  party  with 
himself,  imbibed  strong  prejudices  against  him,  under  the  belief  that  he 
was  hostile  to  their  form  of  worship.  On  this  subject  he  himself  remarks: 
"  It  was  circulated,  and  to  some  extent  believed,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
the  Episcopal  church.  This,  however,  was  asserted  not  only  without,  but 
against  evidence.  lie  always  thought  and  spoke  of  that  church  in  respect- 
ful terms,  as  truly  evangelical,  and  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  reformation.  In  its  Articles  he  considered  it  Calvinistic,  and  in  its 
teachers  and  writers,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  in  Christendom.  He  did 
not,  indeed,  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  maintained 
by  some  members  of  that  church,  nor  did  he  approve  of  all  her  ceremonial; 
much  less  did  he  approve  of  those  Arminian  doctrines  introduced  in  modern 
times  by  some  Episcopal  divines,  but  viewed  them  as  a  departure  from  the 
original  principles  of  that  church.  Nor  can  any  public  act  of  his  be  pointed 
out,  which  can  at  all  invalidate  the  statement  here  given.  That  he  was 
firmly  established  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  doctrines  generally  received 
by  the  Congregational  churches  in  this  State,  he  never  was  disposed  to 
deny  or  conceal ;  but  it  was  his  practice  to  examine  for  himself,  and  a 
settled  maxim,  to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth  with  respect  to  opinions 
OD  religious  subjects,  which  he  held  to  be  too  momentous  to  be  received 
upon  trust,  or  without  a  strict  and  impartial  examination.  Of  course,  all 
who  arc  disposed  to  condemn  those  doctrines  as  illiberal,  and  who  hold 
that  the  magistrate  cannot  regard  all  denominations  of  Christians  with  an 
equal  eye,  if  he  has  a  strong  attachment  to  any  one  in  particular,  but  pre- 
fer the  man  who  regards  all  denominations  with  like  favor,  because  he  has 
DO  attachment  to  any  ;  all  such  would  zealously  oppose  his  election  to  the 
office  of  chief  magistrate.  Numbers,  no  doubt,  acted  against  him  on  this 
ground  ;  and  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular  to  hold  up  a 
man  for  office,  who  professes  religion,  especially  if  he  maintains  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  experimental  piety.  Such  is  the  change  which, 
in  these  liberal  times,  is  gradually  working  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
ODce  remarkable  for  esteeming  a  profession  of  religion  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  magistrate." 

Even,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  some  leading  and  influential  men, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Gov.  Treadwell  personally,  still  feared  for  the 
safety  of  the  party,  if  headed  by  a  man  against  whom  such  growing  pre- 
judices were  prevailing,  and  began  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  Roger  Or is- 
wdd,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  acknowledged  abilities  and  worth,  also  a  tried 
servaDt  of  the  public,  both  in  the  State  legislature  and  in  Congress — very 
popular  with  the  ruling  political  party,  and  free  from  those  objections  which 
were  urged  against  Gov.  Treadwell.  Hence,  at  the  next  spring  election, 
the  votes  for  governor  were  much  divided.  Gov.  Treadwell  had  more  than 
any  other  candidate,  but  lacked  a  few  votes  of  a  clear  majority.  Mr.  Gris- 
wold  was  chosen  lieutenant  governor.  In  the  want  of  a  choice  by  the 
freemen,  the  duty  of  appointing  the  governor  devolved  on  the  legislature,  and 
they  gave  a  decided  vote  for  Gov.  Treadwell,  who  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  magistracy  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  elements,  how- 
ever, which  had  l^egun  to  work  so  unfavorably  to  his  interests  the  pre- 
ceding year,  were  still  in  action,  and  the  opposite  party  no  longer  set 
up  a  candidate  of  their  own,  but  threw  their  influence  into  the  scale 
for  Mr.  Griswold,  and  consequently,  at  the  election  in  1811,  he  was 
choeen  governor.    Those  who  had  before  this  canvass  equally  hated  and 
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reviled  both  candidates,  now,  in  their  publications,  gave  Lieat  Gov.  Gris- 
wold  the  highest  encomiums,  while  they  held  up  Gov.  Treadwell  as  an 
object  of  scorn  and  contempt.  Mr.  Griswold,  however,  was  too  pure  a 
patriot,  and  too  sincere  a  friend  of  Mr.  Treadwell,  to  be  pleased  with  such 
measures;  and,  although  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  decline  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected,  yet  he  demeaned  himself  with  so  much  moderatioo 
and  propriety,  and  manifested  so  delicate  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Gov, 
Treadwell,  that  their  mutual  respect  and  friendship  were  not  diminished, 
but  rather  grew  stronger  during  the  administration  of  Gov.  Griswold,  which 
was  terminated  by  his  death,  within  two  years  after  his  first  election.  This 
gentleman  deservedly  stood  high  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  people 
of  Connecticut,  having  long  served  them  with  faithfulness  and  ability  as  a 
representative  in  Congress.  As  a  lawyer  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
respect  and  regard  from  the  profession  ;  though,  not  being  a  professor  of 
religion,  he  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  the  religious  part  of  the 
community  so  fully  as  Gov.  Treadwell. 

The  usual  imposing  procession  on  election  day  at  Hartford,  (which  under 
the  old  regimen  was  more  formal  than  at  present,)  presented  a  spectacle 
never  before  witnessed  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  of  its  chief  magistrate 
superseded  and  disgraced.  It  was  the  concluding  scene  of  the  age  of 
**  Steady  Habits,"  a  term  which  denoted  a  constant  re-election  to  office  of 
those  who  had  once  gained  the  confidence  of  the  freemen  by  tried  services. 
Gov.  Treadwell  was  also  the  last  of  the  puritan  governors  of  Connecticut, 
in  whom  the  character  of  deep  and  fervent  piety,  no  less  than  judicial  expe- 
rience and  wisdom,  was  considered  an  essential  requisite  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  ;  and  the  State  was  now  to  witness,  for  the  first  time,  in 
the  gubernatorial  chair,  a  man  who,  although  of  the  most  respectable  char- 
acter, was  not  a  professor  of  religion.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, although  the  elections  of  all  the  State  officers  was  annual,  yet  it 
had  been  the  almost  uniform  practice  of  the  freemen  to  continue  a  man  long 
in  office  by  successive  re-elections;  so  that,  while  the  frame  of  govemmeDl 
seemed  to  render  it  liable  to  great  and  constant  fluctuations  in  the  holdeif 
of  public  offices,  yet  in  fact  the  "  steady  habits "  of  the  people  secured 
to  these  appointments  an  unusual  measure  of  stability.  As  this  system 
extended  not  only  to  the  chief  magistrate  but  also  to  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  latter  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  who  had  been  elevated  to 
that  rank  afler  a  long  and  successful  probation  in  the  lower  house.  Fron 
this  body,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  associated.  Gov.  Treadwell 
parted  with  much  emotion,  as  from  the  companions  and  tried  friends  of  bis 
best  days.  Both  houses  united  in  strong  testimonies  of  regard,  and  ap* 
pointed  a  joint  committee  to  tender  him  their  affectionate  respects,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  his  own  home. 

After  having  been  a  representative  to  the  general  assembly  from  hiB 
native  town  nine  years,  a  member  of  the  council  twenty*four  years,  for 
eleven  of  which  he  held  the  place  of  lieutenant  governor,  and  one  aad  a 
half  years  governor ;  having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  twenty-six  yeiO 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  three  years  judge  of  the  County  Coorti 
twenty  years  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and  nineteen  years 
one  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College ;  and  having  sustained  numerMH 
other  and  important  relations  to  the  State,  as  one  of  the«board  of  overseers 
of  the  State  prison,  and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  school  fund  ;  he  BOV 
found  himself  suddenly  stripped  of  every  civil  office,  and  after  so  indoi- 
trious  and  useful  a  life  devoted  to  the  public  service,  he  experienced  tbe 
reward  for  which  republics  have  long  been  proverbial.    The  words  which 
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Thomson  applies  to  a  patriot  of  another  age,  had  too  literal  an  application 
to  our  fenerable  friend  : 

Like  Cato  firm,  like  AHstides  just. 
Like  rigid  Ciocinnttu«  nobly  poitr. 

After  all  these  varied  and  laborious  services,  performed  for  the  Com- 
oionwealth  through  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he  returned  to  private 
life  without  any  increase  of  his  property ;  and  this,  although  adequate  to  his 
expenses  when  a  young  man,  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  claims 
DOW  made  upon  him.  The  emoluments  he  received  from  all  his  offices 
were  so  small,  as  to  require  the  constant  addition  of  all  his  private  income 
derived  from  his  paternal  inheritance,  to  maintain  his  family  even  in  a 
style,  considering  their  rank,  uncommonly  plain  and  frugal.  He  had  also 
at  this  period  incurred  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities  in  aid  of  his  sons,  who 
were  unsuccessful  in  business,  which  put  in  jeopardy  the  slender  remnant 
of  his  fortune,  and  conspired  with  other  causes  rapidly  to  dissipate  it,  and 
finally  to  reduce  him  to  poverty.  To  be  suddenly  stripped  of  employments 
which  had  so  fully  engrossed  his  attention  for  a  long  period,  and  to  be  left 
without  an  object,  was  of  itself  a  powerful  shock  ;  but  this  was  but  one 
among  many  trials,  which  now  began  to  close  in  upon  him,  some  of  the 
most  bitter  of  which  can  never  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  Seldom  has 
the  truth  been  so  fully  exemplified,  that  **  woes  cluster — they  love  a  train." 

Unambitious  of  distinction,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  resume  almost 
any  of  those  subordinate  employments  which  had  successively  occupied 
him ;  especially  the  office  of  judge  of  probate,  (which  was  always  his 
favorite,)  but  this  he  had  resigned  on  being  appointed  governor,  deeming 
it  incompatible  with  the  high  and  responsible  duties  of  that  office ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  offices  he  held,  had  now  passed  into  other  hands, 
and  were  beyond  bis  reach.  He  did  not  even  refuse  the  token  of  respect 
offered  him  by  his  townsmen,  who  elected  him  their  represeniative  to  the 
kgislaiure ;  and  after  thirty  years'  absence  from  the  lower  house  of  the 
assembly,  he  returned  to  it,  and  served  for  several  sessions  in  the  compar- 
ali?ely  humble  but  useful  capacity  of  delegate  from  the  town  of  Farming- 
Ion.  Also,  in  1818,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  electors,  in  conjunction 
with  his  respected  fellow  citizen,  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  member  of  the 
Convention  assembled  to  form  the  present  Constitution  of  Connecticut 
This  appointment  gave  great  pleasure  to  his  old  friends  throughout  the 
State,  several  of  whom  addressed  him  letters  on  the  occasion.  One  of 
these,  now  before  me,  was  from  the  venerable  historian  of  Connecticut^ 
the  late  Dr.  Trumbull,  and  evinces  that  deep  regard  for  the  preservation 
of  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  the  State,  which,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
four  score  years  and  ten,  still  animated  this  excellent  divine  and  pure 
patriot  This  was  the  last  occasion  in  which  Gov.  Treadwell  appeared  in 
the  conncils  of  the  State,  in  which  he  had  served,  as  we  have  seen,  in  very 
farioos  capacities,  with  slight  intermissions,  for  more  than  forty  years. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  chief  magistracy,  he  allotted  most  of  his 
tioie,  except  the  short  intervals  devoted  to  the  public  service,  to  what  had 
always  constituted  his  chief  delight,  namely,  reading  and  writing  on  ab- 
strose  subjects  of  Theology,  and  practising  the  various  offices  of  Christian 
dolj  and  benevolence.  He  commenced,  and  advanced  towards  the  com- 
pletion of  a:  volume  of  "  Theological  Essays,"  and  issued  proposals  for 
publishing  it  by  subscription ;  but  the  depressed  state  of  the  country  on 
account  of  the  war  that  was  but  just  closed,  prevented  his  receiving  the 
encooragement  necessary  to  warrant  the  expense,  and  the  publication  was 
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abandoned.  A  partial  perusal  of  the  manuscripts  has  been  sufficient  to 
assure  me,  that  the  work  would  have  been  esteemed  bj  the  religiotts  public 
one  of  standard  value. 

On  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  far  Foreign 
Missions,  in  1810,  Gov.  Tread  well  was  appointed  President,  and  was 
afterwards  reappointed  to  the  same  office  annually  until  his  death.  The 
conversion  of  the  world  was  an  object  suited  above  all  others  to  his  en- 
larged spirit  of  benevolence. 

The  life  of  this  excellent  roan  was  now  drawing  near  to  a  close.     In  a 
letter  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  from  him  in  November,  1822, 
he  says,  **  I  have  nearly  accomplished  the  journey  of  life ;  and  although  it 
has  been,  through  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence,  for  the  most  part  smooth 
and  tranquil,  yet  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  adversity,  and  I  can  saj  from 
experience,  that  the  events  of  my  life,  prosperous  or  adverse,  Tiewed  u 
unconnected  with  a  future  world,  are  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  aod 
there  is  no  profit  under  the  sun.     It  is  more  than  time  for  me  to  ondresB 
for  the  grave,  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  and  to  dress  for  im- 
mortality, and  with  increased  ardor  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  that 
if  it  be  possible  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."     He  wis 
now  straitened  in  the  means  of  support,  and  pressed  with  still  sorer  trials. 
To  a  near  friend  he  writes  thus  :  "  We  have  seen  many  days  of  comfort, 
and  much  tribulation.    God  sets  one  over  against  the  other,  that  we  should 
find  nothing  after  him.     The  prospect  is  that  my  sun  will  set  in  a  cloud ; 
my  burden  is  bound  with  cords  upon  me  so  that  I  cannot  break  them;  I 
cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  led."     Notwithstanding  the  mo- 
mentary despondency  which  this  language  indicates,  he  still  was  habitually 
serene,  and  proved  that  *'  to  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness." 
His  customary  expressions,  in  his  letters  written  at  this  period,  are  mo^ 
like  the  following.     "  It  is  best  we  should  see  little  or  nothing  before  us 
except  those  events  which  all  must  experience ;  we  may  be  sure  these  will 
call  into  exercise  our  faith  and  our  patience.    There  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  an  afflicted  state  in  our  passage  through  life  is  best  for  most  of 
us.     That  condition  which  will  not  only  try  but  refine  us,  and  best  fit  ns 
for  the  future  world,  we  should  prefer ;  and  as  we  are  poor  judges  what 
that  condition  should  be,  we  ought  calmly  to  submit  to  God's  directfon." 
He  died  on  the   18th  of  August,  1823,  aged  seventy-eight  years.     ''His 
closins^  scene,"  says  Dr.  Porter  in  his  funeral  sermon,  "  was  eminently 
peaceful.     For  several  of  the  last  years  it  was  apparent  to  his  intimate 
acquaintances,  that  he  was  ripening  for  the  state  of  glory.     His  leisure 
hours,  of  which  he  had  many,  were  almost  entirely  devoted  to  spiritual 
contemplations  and  exercises,  and  the  interchange  of  kind  afiections.    He 
had  but  little  relish  for  any  reading  except  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  pa^ 
tiality  for  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  original  Greek,  was  retained  to 
the  last.     His  impressions  of  divine  truth  became  apparently  more  deep; 
his  Christian  sympathies  more  tender  ;  and  his  general  character  adorned 
with  a  more  soft  and  engaging  lustre.     This  was  particularly  manifest  in 
his  last  sickness.     Seized  with  a  distressing  malady  about  a  week  before 
his  departure,  when  his  constitution  was  remarkably  unimpaired  for  hit 
years,  he  anticipated  a  painful  death.     But  his  confidence  in  God  was  no- 
shaken  ;  his  serenity  of  mind  was  undisturbed  ;  and  even  his  cheerfiilnesB 
was  scarcely  abated  to  the  last ;  and  though  frequently  his  bodily  pain  wtf 
great,  a  by-stander  would  scarcely  suspect  it,  either  from  his  appearance  er 
his  conversation.     Of  his  hope  you  may  learn  from  the  sinde  expresssMSf 
*  had  I  not  another  righteousness  than  my  own,  I  must  fall ;'  and  of  his 
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pre? tlent  state  of  feeling  from  this, '  I  hope  I  can  say,  the  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done,'  and  after  a  short  pause,  '  I  think  I  can  say,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done/  God  was  his  refuge  ;  the  will  of 
God  was  the  consolation,  the  rest,  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  the  same  will 
was  the  centre  to  which  his  thoughts  and  feelings  inclined  in  death." 

The  character  of  Gov.  Treadwell  is  so  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  his 
life  already  recited,  that  a  brief  summary  of  his  leading  attributes  is  all 
that  need  be  added.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  led  the  life  of  a  Christian  ; 
and  seldom  have  we  seen  any  man  whose  religion  exercised  so  powerful 
and  constant  a  sway  over  the  heart  and  life.  So  truly  did  his  daily  life 
and  conversation  reflect  the  image  of  his  faith,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 
toy  opinion  of  what  he  was  by  nature,  either  in  intellect  or  disposition. 
Ify  as  some  have  imagined,  (but  with  a  very  partial  view  of  his  character,) 
he  was,  6y  nature^  cold  and  selfish,  he  had  certainly,  by  grace,  a  tender 
heart,  and  the  most  enlarged  benevolence.  These  qualities  were  manifested 
first  towards  the  world  of  mankind,  imparting  great  fervor  to  his  prayers 
fer  the  conversion  of  the  world,  and  animating  his  incessant  labors  for  that 
object ;  and  secondly  towards  every  creature  susceptible  of  happiness,  not 
excepting  even  the  lower  animals.  As  long  as  he  possessed  the  means,  his 
eharities  flowed  in  a  continual  stream.  Though  valuing  happiness  in 
etery  form,  yet  it  was  the  welfare  of  the  souls  of  men  that  occupied  the 
largest  share  of  his  benevolence,  in  proportion  as  he  placed  the  interests  of 
eternity  above  those  of  time.  He  possessed  also  the  humility  of  the  gospel ; 
and  if  he  ever  appeared  to  any  one  haughty  or  distant,  a  nearer  insight 
into  his  character  would  have  shown,  that  such  an  apparent  demeanor  was 
the  result  of  his  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation. 

From  the  same  holy  fountain  he  imbibed  the  sacred  love  of  truth. 
Never  was  the  all  pervading  influence  of  this  principle  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  the  character  under  review.  Not  only  could  it  be  said  of  him, 
**  His  lips  still  speak  the  things  they  mean,"  but  to  every  species  of  guile, 
in  the  small  or  the  great,  his  heart  was  a  perfect  stranger.  How  much 
soever,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  he  might  have  desired  to  con- 
tinue in  office,  those  who  knew  him  best  can  best  imagine,  with  what 
abhorrence  he  wpuld  have  shrunk  from  the  employment  in  his  favor  of  the 
least  arts  of  acquiring  popularity,  or  of  any  political  chicanery.     Contem- 

Cating  all  things  through  the  pure  medium  of  truth,  he  was  of  course 
meet,  just,  sincere.  Nor  did  these  qualities  aflect  his  words  and  external 
actions  alone ;  they  reached  and  swayed  his  inmost  thoughts.  However 
we  may  dissent  from  some  of  his  conclusions  in  metaphysical  theology,  his 
writings  still  leave  on  every  mind  the  impression  that  he  was  an  honest 
leaaoner,  and  that,  even  in  controversy,  he  had  simply  in  mind  to  learn, 
What  is  truth  ?  Indeed,  if  we  diligently  review  his  most  abstruse  specula- 
tioDSy  we  shall  find  his  reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  sound  and  logical, 
and  his  conclusions  fairly  drawn  from  his  premises.  To  the  premises, 
therefore,  we  shall  impute  any  errors  we  may  discover,  and  not  to  the  rea- 
sonings built  on  them.  The  habit  of  inquiry  afler  the  truth  in  the  subtil- 
ties  of  metaphysical  theology,  might  be  supposed  to  impair  the  interest  he 
woold  feel  in  its  simpler  exhibitions ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  the  fact,  that 
the  plainest  and  most  unadorned  preaching  frequently  afiected  him  to  tears. 
As  the  sanctuary  was  his  delight,  so  the  offices  of  the  sanctuary  were, 
among  all  with  which  he  was  invested,  those  which  he  held  in  highest 
honor.  Concerning  the  office  of  deacon,  which  he  bore  many  years,  and 
which  title  his  political  adversaries  had  prefixed  to  his  name  as  a  mark  of 
contempt,  he  remarks,  that  "  happy  would  he  have  been  if  he  could  have 
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honored  the  office  as  much  as  that  honored  him  ; "  and,  when  gofemor  of 
the  State,  he  felt  it  no  descent  from  his  station,  to  bear  the  sacramental 
cup  to  the  humblest  disciple. 

Those  who  have  not  estimated  the  intellectual  powers  or  attainments  of 
Governor  Treadwell  so  highly  as  we  think  they  deserve,  still  accord  to  bin 
the  praise  of  unusual  soundness  of  judgment.  But  it  has  not  always  been 
sufficiently  considered,  that  a  sound  judgment  is  a  quality  of  the  heart  as 
well  as  of  the  understanding ;  that  it  implies  not  only  intellectual  capacity 
to  discern  the  truth,  but  unwavering  integrity  to  follow  it,  and  an  entire 
exemption  from  every  quality  such  as  prejudice,  passion,  or  enthosiasm, 
which  can  sway  or  enfeeble  the  decisions  of  the  intellect  It  contribnted, 
perhaps,  to  the  perfection  of  this  attribute  in  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
that  his  intellect  was  greatly  predominant  over  his  imagination.  Some 
deficiency  of  this  power,  indeed,  appears  in  the  analysis  of  his  character. 
He  had  but  a  moderate  perception  of  the  beautiful,  either  in  nature  or  art. 
Although  neat  in  his  apparel  and  studious  of  propriety,  he  had  little  taste 
for  what  was  purely  ornamental,  a  quality  in  which  he  further  resembled 
our  puritan  ancestors.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  lack  of  such  auxiliaries  to  the 
intellect  as  imagination  and  fancy,  invention  and  wit,  which  rendered  him, 
from  early  life,  so  distrustful  of  his  powers  of  ever  becoming  a  paUie 
speaker;  and  this  want  of  confidence  in  himself  at  length  became  habitaali 
and  he  remarks  in  his  autobiography,  that  by  these  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, his  faculties  were  in  a  manner  bound  up,  and  at  times,  so  great  was 
his  mortification,  "  he  even  contemplated  giving  up  his  public  employments, 
and  retiring  to  the  shades  of  private  life." 

Seldom  has  any  man  enjoyed  through  a  long  life  so  many  tokens  of  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  neighbors  and  townsmen. 

If  we  now  retire  with  our  venerated  friend  into  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
we  shall  experience  none  of  that  disappointment  which,  as  Doctor  Johnsoo 
observes,  ofien  attends  the  transition  from  the  public  life  of  distinguished 
men  to  the  privacies  of  domestic  retirement.     If  in  the  various  public 
spheres  in  which  Governor  Treadwell  acted,  religion  was  always  in  tbe 
ascendant,  still  more  fervidly  did  the  fire  of  devotion  burn  on  the  family 
altar;  and,  in  all  his  letters  written  to  his  children  at  different  times  lor  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  religion — its  supreme  obligations,  its  blessings,  pro- 
mises, hopes,  and  consolations — was  ever  uppermost,  whatever  else  might 
have  been  the  accidental  theme.     He  had  seven  children,  two  sons  and 
five  daughters.     Of  these  only  one  now  survives.*     While  the  spirit  which 
he  ever  exhibited  in  his  family  was  all  that  could  be  expected  or  desired  of 
the  tenderest  husband  and  most  affectionate  father,  he  is  thought  to  hive 
erred,  especially  in  the  most  busy  periods  of  his  life,  when  his  children  were 
advancing  from  infancy  to  manhood,  in  holding  with  them  too  little  pe^ 
sonal  intercourse,  an  error  which  has  often  characterized  men  of  intenie 
devotion  to  business  or  study.    Having  no  sympathies  with  the  amusemeott 
of  children  and  youth,  but  rather  regarding  the  time  spent  in  them  •• 
wasted  and  lost ;  and  being  much  absent  from  home,  and  too  much  occu- 
pied with  his  books  when  in  the  family  circle,  to  render  himself  a  coo- 
panion  to  his  children,  he  had  little  intercourse  with  his  sons  except  to 
reprove  them  when  they  needed  correction,  and  he  thus  inspired  tbem 
with  a  dread  of  his  presence  and  conversation.     The  habitual  distance  and 
severity,  which  many  of  our  puritan  fathers  maintained  in  their  intercoorse 


•  Mri.  Nurlon,  th«  mntbor  of  John  T.  Norton,  E»q~  who  now  lesidet  on  tbe  liU  foraMrlv  QCettpWbf 
UMfiuBiljriMUlooorhiafraadfaUior.  '        r- 
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Mrith  their  families,  however  favorable  it  might  have  been  to  the  cultivation 
of  filial  fear  and  reFerence,  was  less  productive  of  filial  love  and  confidence, 
than  the  more  familiar  relation  between  father  and  son,  which  characterizes 
the  domestic  manners  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  indeed  could  exceed 
the  earnestness  with  which  this  good  man  pressed  upon  his  children  the 
importance  of  personal  piety.  Even  when  his  sons  had  left  the  paternal  roof, 
and  become,  themselves,  heads  of  families,  while  he  aided  them  in  their 
basiness  beyond  his  means,  yet  little  of  his  advice  respected  the  acquisition 
nf  property,  or  advancement  in  the  world  ;  but  his  letters  were  filled  with 
the  most  earnest  exhortations  to  make  their  house  a  house  of  prayer,  and 
to  train  up  their  children  for  heaven.  In  like  manner,  the  early  choice 
irhich  his  daughters  made  of  **  the  better  part,''  afibrded  him  more  heart- 
felt delight,  than  the  most  splendid  family  alliances  would  have  done ;  and 
the  remarkable  triumph  which  one  of  them  (Mrs.  Jerome*)  achieved  over 
death,  and  the  foretaste  of  heaven  which  she  enjoyed,  not  only  reconciled 
him  to  the  loss,  in  early  life,  of  a  lovely  daughter,  but  raised  his  soul  to 
higher  extacies  than  he  would  have  gained  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
irorld,  and  the  glory  of  them. 

To  conclude,  we  have  before  us  in  the  character  of  Gov.  Treadwell  an 
example  seldom  seen  in  colors  equally  vivid,  of  the  power  of  the  Christian 
religion,  when  its  dominion  over  the  heart  and  life  is  supreme,  to  exalt 
the  understanding,  to  expand  and  ennoble  the  affections,  to  inspire  the 
lore  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  impart  serenity  to  the  mind  under  the 
lererest  trials,  both  in  life  and  in  death. 

**  Certainly,"  (says  Lord  Bacon,)  **  virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most 
Iragrant  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  but  dis- 
x>?er  Tice,  and  adversity  doth  but  discover  virtue.'' 


LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,   ROMAN,   ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN. 

[By  Hod.  Wiixiam  D.  Williamsoit,  of  Baofor,  M«.] 
CoDtlDMd  from  p.  S8. 


AMERICAN  LAWS. 

American  Laws  and  Lawyers  are  subjects,  which  in  a  peculiar  manner  par- 
take of  a  free  and  enlightened  spirit.  The  voice  of  demand  called  them  into 
lervice,  and  usefulness  has  won  them  popular  favor.  Among  all  people,  and  in 
ill  ages,  men  have  been  found,  both  of  libera!  and  arbitrary  sentiments  ;  to  the 
Rnrmer  of  whom  our  country  has  always  offered  an  inviting  and  desirable  abode. 
Here,  equality  has  found  an  asylum  unknown  in  the  old  world,  and  here,  in  the 
present  confederation  of  States,  were  establisiied  settlements,  governments  and 
laws,  undertaken  upon  an  unprecedented  plan  of  free  choice  and  universal 
good.     If  the  projectors  and  immigrants  at  any  time  disagreed  about  measures, 

Sitical  wisdom  was  drawn  from  Uie  Scriptures  and  other  histories ;  the  con- 
ion  and  exigencies  of  the  planters  were  maturely  considered ;  and  such  con- 
•litutional  and  legal  ordinances  were  framed,  as  promised  the  best  security  and 
tke  most  happiness  to  the  greatest  number.     The  Anglo-Americans  would 

*8m  an  int«re«tinff  and  offi^ctinf  narrative  of  tbo  triamphant  doath  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jerome,  wife  of  Rnr. 
Amsm  JerooM,  of  N«w  Hart  ford,  Ci.,  prepared  by  Aev.  Mr.  Waabbara,  and  ioaartad  in  tbe  GoAoeeticiit 
KwiyliOTl  MsfMias,  for  ItfOft. 
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Dever  be  the  servile  copyists  of  any  people.  A  joster  estimate  and  better 
knowledge  of  their  rights,  they  would  entertain  at  all  times ;  and  saperttmctores 
peculiarly  their  own  they  would  form,  uninfluenced  by  any  foreign  politics. 
Simplicity,  not  artifice — good,  not  grandeur — were  ever  conspicuous  in  their 
motives,  and  steadily  pursued  in  their  enterprises. 

But  much  as  the  Scriptures  were  consulted  and  revered  by  the  American 
planters,  they  at  once  perceived  that  the  Jewish  system  of  administration  would 
not  suit  their  condition  and  purposes,  and  could  not  be  adopted.  Realities  had 
taken  the  place  of  rituals  sixteen  centuries  before,  and  the  good  people's  reason 
would  not  allow  them  to  think  of  government  Theocratical,  of  a  prieatbood 
divinely  prescibed,  of  prophets  inspired,  or  of  providences  miracolous.  Whit 
to  them  was  politically  so  valuable  in  the  holy  oracles,  was  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
which  they  breathed ;  teaching  how  much  the  evils  both  of  anarchy  and  mon- 
archy were  offensive  to  the  Infinite  mind,  and  how  much  the  safest  guidance 
the  Divine  word  afforded  in  all  esses  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Pious  principles 
and  practice,  rather  than  political  project,  were  the  doctrines  espoosed  by  the 
early  adventurers. 

The  Romans,  in  the  times  of  the  Republic,  entertained  many  good  notions  of 
their  rights  and  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and  the  cabinets  of  their  political 
temple  were  richly  replenished  with  manuals  and  maxims  of  mature  reaaoni  In 
business  affairs,  they  would  have  been  eminently  fit  for  practical  life,  had  they 
not  been  tainted  by  the  polytheism  of  that  idolatrous  nation,  so  corrupting 
both  to  politics  and  morals.  Suppose  they  could  lay  claim  to  reason  and  virtoe, 
as  twin  deities  of  theirs,  surely  in  nothing  more  than  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
did  every  goddess  of  theirs  fail  them.  Nor  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  wo^ 
thy  to  be  copied,  in  classifying  their  citizens,  in  managing  their  elections,  m 
making  laws  or  trying  causes. 

The  Colonists  found  more  in  the  British  government  to  adopt,  and  yet  orach 
to  repudiate.  Proceeding  themselves  from  the  middle  grade  of  people  in  that 
nation,  they  felt  the  strongest  attachment  to  every  principle  which  presented 
freedom  and  equality  in  their  true  character.  But  monarchy,  nobility,  hierarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mean-spirited  servility  on  the  other,  they  treated  with  u 
obloquy  to  be  expected  from  intelligent  and  independent  minds.  Awake  to 
facts  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  they  perceived  before  and  afler  they  emigrated, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the.  English  community,  from  **  the  sovereign  defender 
of  the  faith,"  through  all  the  orders  of  his  priest-ridden  subjects,  was  catholic; 
that  when  the  papal  yoke  of  supremacy  was  broken,  the  nation  of  religiontsti 
changed  their  roaster  and  their  name  rather  than  their  character ;  and  that  no 
branch  of  such  a  government  could,  without  modification,  be  adopted  by  fre^ 
spirited  colonists.  Bound  though  they  were,  to  the  people  they  had  left,  by  i 
common  origin,  a  common  language,  and  a  thousand  other  ties,  which  neither 
the  width  of  an  ocean  nor  any  final  farewells  could  dissolve,  they  resolved  only 
tQ  consult  the  history  of  the  Jewish,  the  GtntiU^  and  even  the  CaihoKe  govern- 
ments,  for  the  several  helps  they  might  afford,  and  hence  to  frame  and  finiih 
constitutional  systems  of  their  own,  filled  with  principles  more  truly  Cbriitiiii) 
and  with  rights  more  securely  guarded. 

Our  American  institutions  have  risen  from  pillars  laid  in  the  midst  of  toil  lid 
danger,  and  have  been  sustained  by  no  small  sacrifice  of  suffering  and  blooi 
Next  to  nothing  of  our  history  rests  in  conjecture ;  it  is  all  probably  better 
known  than  that  of  any  other  nation  upon  earth  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  eos- 
eider  for  a  few  moments,  what  has  been  the  category  of  rights  which  Amertctai 
have  so  uniformly  espoused,  and,  in  the  sequel,  so  successfully  sustained. 
They  are  principally  eight  fold. 

The  first  was  a  free  Religion,  in  its  simplicity  and  truth — to  be  enjoyed  ae- 
molested  in  sentiment,  faith  and  worship.  It  was  a  period  when  Christiesi^ 
eighed  for  relief  or  enlargement ;  and  when  dissenting  denominations  were  die* 
posed  to  countenance  religious  toleration  to  an  extent  deemed  by  them  cot* 
sistent  with  public  and  individual  good.  This  doctrine,  though  novel,  presented 
a  captivating  aspect  at  first,  and,  bad  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  Colo- 
nists been  sufficiently  enlightened  and  liberalized,  the  dissensions  of  Gnfibftffi 
EpidcopalianSf  FunianSf  Qjuakers  and  BapHsU^  witnessed  in  after  tinan^  fnM 
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not  ba?e  taken  place ;  the  league  of  church  and  state  would  never  have  ex- 
isted in  this  country ;  and  laws  would  have  found  no  place  in  the  statute  book 
ibr  the  supposed  support  of  that  holy  religion,  which  was  itself  their  main  sup- 
porter. 

Another  invaluable  right,  was  a  Rtpreseniative  Republican  government,  in 
which  was  involved  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  To  be  a  heredi- 
tsry  ruler  or  lawgiver,  was  always  considered  by  the  colonial  adventurers  alto- 
gether absurd ;  and  on  the  contrary,  enthusiastic  as  they  were  for  the  enjoyment 
of  unrestricted  rights,  they  became  satisfied,  after  a  few  experiments,  that  a 
pure  democracy  was  not  to  be  desired.  The  country  was  extensive,  the  in- 
ubitants  sparse,  the  natives  always  jealous  and  often  hostile,  absence  from 
home  and  travelling,  inconvenient  and  dangerous — all  which  convinced  them 
that  a  Representative  Republic  comported  most  directly  and  entirely  with  their 
circumstances  and  sentiments.  Yet,  unaided  by  sagacious  Solons,  unable  to 
find  models  to  their  full  liking,  and  at  the  same  time  perplexed  or  controlled  by 
foreign  interference,  they  settled  upon  administrations  which  exhibited  some 
features  and  shades  of  characteristic  difference.  All  had  a  legislative  branch, 
tUeHve  immediately  by  the  people,  who  gave  their  votes  in  their  respective 
towns  or  counties ;  while  they  received  distinguishing  names  and  characters  as 
tbey  partook  more  or  less  of  a  democratic,  proprietary  or  royal  attribute  of  power, 
or  form.  In  the  first  of  the  three,  so  universally  desired,  all  the  officers  and 
legislators  were  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  and  formed  a  representative  de- 
wserocy;  in  the  second,  more  or  less  of  political  power  was  claimed  by  the 
fkaritr-proprietaritB ;  and  the  third  embraced  those  colonies  in  which  the  execu- 
ti?e  officers  and  legislative  council  were  appointed,  and  the  statute  laws  ratified 
by  the  erof^n.  The  last  of  the  three,  deemed  the  strong  hold  of  prerogative 
power,  proved  to  be  an  unceasing  occasion  of  political  warfare  between  the 
colonists  and  their  sovereign ;  so  jealous  always  were  the  people  of  any  in- 
IHngoment  on  their  rights ;  and  erroneous  in  equal  degree,  was  the  policy  which 
strove  to  establish  arbitrary  rule. 

A  third,  was  the  right  to  laws  of  their  own  enactment  or  choice,  uncontrolled 
■ad  unaffected  by  foreign  dictation.  As  the  Romans  called  their  laws  a  "  body 
of  civil  rights,"  the  colonies  considered  their  codes  of  legislative  ordinances, 
severally  a  **hody  of  libertiesJ"  They  believed  that  the  religion  of  law,  was 
love  to  God  and  man  ;  its  doctrine,  equal  and  pure  justice  ;  and  its  philosophy, 
public  and  private  good ;  and  that  its  provisions  should  be  simple,  plain  and 
concise,  equally  applicable  to  all  orders  and  ranks  in  the  community. 

A  fourth  right,  was  a  fee-simple  in  all  their  real  estate,  free  of  quit-rents, 
•Btailments,  and  every  other  burden  and  condition.  This  being  one  which  the 
colonists  resolved  always  to  possess  and  never  to  yield,  involved  them  often  in 
bitter  disputes  with  prerogative  and  proprietary  claimants,  never  to  be  termi- 
BStedf  till  it  absorbed  or  abolished  all  other  tenures. 

THo/  by  Jury  was  a  fifth  right,  esteemed  from  the  first,  the  palladium  of  popu- 
lar and  equal  justice,  and  the  surest  safeguard  of  every  interest  in  social  life. 
Mo  other  law  or  usaj^e  was  ever  so  immediately  and  fully  transcribed  from  the 
English  to  the  American  tribunals  in  all  the  colonies.  It  had  a  direct  effect  in 
practice,  to  introduce  the  established  rules  of  evidence  ;  to  refer  the  law,  in  all 
trials,  to  the  Court,  and  the  fact  to  the  jury  ;  and  to  originate  a  similitude  of 
jsvisprndence  in  each  country.  This  right  has  universally  extended  to  the 
wlM>le  people,  except  those  actually  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  who  are 
■eccssarily  subject  to  martial  law.  In  proof  of  the  people's  supreme  attachment 
Is  this  immunity,  witness  the  public  indignation  which  burst  forth,  when  a  few 
trills  were  once  ordered  from  this  country  by  Parliament,  into  the  courts  of  the 
tingdom. 

A  sixth,  the  pillar  of  light  amidst  the  great  constellation,  was  the  right  of 
eioumm  school  education,  fiy  various  facts,  the  colonists  were  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  religion  and  liberty  would  flourish  only  in  regions  of  knowledge. 
Tlus  right  to  education  was  one  with  which  no  foreign  dominant  spirit  could 
hsve  any  "pretence*  to  intermeddle  ;  and  if  its  fruits  have  not  been  heretofore 


•Mr 


W.  BNihty*  roytl  governor  of  Virginia  from  16G8  to  1075  nid,  **  1  thank  God  tbtrs  are  no  frm 
aai  ao  pcuttisf,  ud  I  bopt  wt  ikail  not  bavo,  Umm  100  jma-,  for  Itanuag  hM  brooglrt  diiobo- 
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enjoyed  co-extenaively  with  the  whole  community,  the  causes  have  been  im- 
puted principally  to  the  scattered  and  indigent  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
want  of  suitable  instructors  and  books,  rather  than  the  least  abate  men  t  of  honest 
zeal  in  its  favor. 

The  seventh  right  was  that  of  a  volulary  taxation^  and  sole  control  of  Ikt  fnJh 
lie  funds.  The  colonists  believed  the  products  of  their  enterprise  and  labor  to 
be  their  own.  To  a  coercive  revenue,  exacted  either  by  direct  assessment,  by 
monopolies  in  trade,  or  by  quit-rents,  they  supposed  none  but  slaves  would  sub* 
mit  to,  so  long  as  unrepresented ;  and  a  particle  willingly  surrendered  to  a 
sovereign  or  even  a  proprietary,  they  argued  justly,  put  at  hazard  one's  whole 
substance.  The  contest  about  this  doctrine,  between  privilege  and  prerogatite, 
which,  being  always  bitter  and  ultimately  bloody,  was  only  closed  by  the  at- 
tainment of  Independence. 

The  eighth,  was  an  unrestricted  right  to  keep^re  amif,  for  use  in  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  war,  be  their  foes  foreign  or  savage.  If  these  were  disal- 
lowed to  the  common  people  of  England  and  other  European  governments,  the 
colonists  believed  they  could  nowhere  be  so  safely  intrusted  as  in  the  bands  of 
patriot-freemen  ;  their  own  neighbors,  embodied  into  a  well-regulated  militia; 
they  having  at  stake  all  that  is  dear  in  life  to  be  defended. 

To  this  octuple  summary  of  rights,  each  of  which  is  a  sufficient  subject  for  a 
volume  of  commentaries,  the  patriots  of  independence  and  antecedent  wars,  set 
their  seal  in  blood.  It  was  surely  great  in  valor,  to  cut  their  way  through  all 
opposition,  to  the  temple  of  privileges  ;  still  greater  in  wisdom  to  guard  itsa^ 
ficiently  by  laws.  These  are  the  life-guards  of  every  free  people,  as  principlef 
are  the  lights  and  shades  that  give  them  character.  To  have  a  thorough  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  a  nation's  laws,  their  rise  and  progress  must  be  traced 
from  their  origin ;  their  sources,  tributaries,  and  current,  known  and  noted:— A 
work,^t  is  true,  of  laborious  research  and  expansive  interest;  but  how  otherwise 
can  their  mutations  and  improvements  become  familiar?  In  a  free  goveromeot 
like  ours,  law  is  the  declared  will  of  the  people,  who  retain  every  right  not  ex- 
pressly yielded  for  the  sake  of  mutual  safety.  It  is  not  with  us  as  in  despotic 
countries,  where  charters  and  equal  laws  are  wire-drawn  as  privileges  from  i 
dominant  dynasty,  who  claims  to  be  the  sovereign  freeholder  and  absolute  poten- 
tate of  his  dominions.  Our  history  has,  probably  more  than  any  other,  registered 
the  chronicles  of  public  transactions,  preserved  records  of  laws,  and  interleaved 
portraits  of  distinguished  characters.  Yes,  and  its  burning  lamps  are  indimo- 
sable  to  guide  the  oracle  of  legal  learning — the  professed  counsellor  of  hie 
fellow  men,  as  he  pushes  his  investigations  into  the  recesses  of  his  vocatioo. 
Law  is  but  the  letter;  the  spirit  of  Christianity  gives  it  life,  and  history  drave 
its  lineage  and  character.  A  mind  richly  replenished  with  a  knowledge  of  pset 
events  and  biographical  facts  is  the  orator's  treasury,  from  which  he  may  en- 
rich and  adorn  his  eloquence,  and  effectually  stereotype  his  fame.  And  kov 
can  a  lawyer  distinguish  himself  at  the  bar,  if  unacquainted  with  the  hiiloiy 
of  his  own  country's  constitutions  and  laws,  usages  and  politics.' 

But  is  to  be  regretted  that  gentlemen  of  the  American  bar  are  supposed  to 
be  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  other  countries  than  in  theit  d  their 
own.  They  seek  precious  pearls  mostly  abroad,  when  they  have  better  at 
home.  Possibly  England  and  France,  or  even  Greece  and  Rome,  full  as  tbef 
are  of  erroneous  politics,  may  occupy  a  wider  sphere  in  the  researches  of  yooof 
Americans  than  their  own  country,  though  abounding  with  measures  and  oeriti 
of  most  peculiar  interest  Just  as  our  scholars,  a  century  ago,  left  the  stodf  of 
their  own  excellent  vernacular,  to  delve  principally  in  the  mines  of  the  M 
languages.  In  fact  how  much  better  do  most  of  our  classic  students  in  their 
course,  become  acquainted  with  the  Bible  and  its  God,  than  with  the  mytboloCT 
of  heathen  deities  ?  Happily  an  age  is  passing,  in  which  Americans  are  tihio; 
thought  for  themselves.  The  experience  of  the  past  yields  its  contributHUie to 
the  improvement  of  the  present  and  the  future.  Our  history  is  full  of  prioeiplo' 
which  inculcate  the  sentiments  of  manly  independence ;  and  exhibit  example 

diencfl,  heresy  and    sects  into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  ihtm  and  Ub«lf  afaimt  thtkirt 
of  goTernmenu.''    LF.X.  JUartiiui't  Hist,  JV.  OtroUnatf,  154. 
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■dora  and  valor,  of  patriotism  and  statesmanship,  highly  inspiring  to  all 
rould  achieve  to  themselves,  or  preserve  a  rational  enjoyment  of  their 
I.  If  our  political  systems,  allowed  by  foreign  politicians  to  appear  wise 
K>ry,  are  nevertblcsss  treated  by  them  with  derision,  as  being  unable  to 
p  when  potent  parties,  so  common  in  free  governments,  shall  rise  and  con- 
I— these  harbingers  have  thus  far  proved  to  be  false  prophets,  time  and 
pting  daily  strength  and  stability  to  our  roost  important  institutions. 
V8  in  themselves,  the  sinews  and  arteries  of  a  government,  exhibit  a 
e's  principles,  and  discover  their  policy  and  character.  Among  the  Jews 
iws  were  divine;  among  the  Romans,  ordinant;  among  the  English, 
lM3f,  or  immemoricU  usage,  that  is,  legislative,  executive,  canon,  or  common. 
Imerican  codes  fall  under  two  classes,  namely,  our  Statutes,  being  the 
>f  our  different  Legislatures,  and  our  Common  Law,  consisting  of  settled 
Ui,  established  rules,  and  universal  usages,  either  original  or  adopted.  A 
lerception  of  our  codes,  so  formed,  must  be  acquired  by  historically  tracing, 
the  first,  the  systems  and  changes  of  civil  administration,  in  those  thirteen 
I,  which  originally  united  in  a  federative  independence ;  the  other  Ikirteen^ 
established,  having  constructed  such  political  constitutions  **of  a  republican 

*  in  manner  guarantied  by  Congress,  as  they  have  severally  preferred. 
r  m  they  apparently  may,  in  some  particulars,  the  dissimilitude  is  slight, 
Ming  merely  in  some  minor  provisions.  Every  one  has  a  Governor, 
te,*  or  Senatorial  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives ;  a  judiciary  and 
jy  department ;  all  under  a  frame  of  government,  a  Constitution,  ratified 

0  people  in  their  primary  assemblies,  somewhat  aa  the  Romans  made  their 

•  well  known,  that  the  Jirst  thirteen  of  the  United  States^  were  primarily 
principally  settled  by  emigrants  from  England.  The  King,  by  a  single 
mI  charter,  April  10th,  1606,  created  both  the  Plymouth  and  London  Com- 
%  denominated  North  and  South  Virginia,  and  granted  them  a  zone  of 
my  eleven  degrees  in  width,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  By  another 
HMid  charter.  May  213,  1609,  he  enlarged  the  former  grant  three  degrees 
eh  side,  and  established  its  limits  by  and  between  the  31st  and  4dth  par- 

of  northern  latitude  [the  region  of  the  subsequent  American  republic]; 
i  the  same  time  bisecting  the  whole  at  the  40th  degree,  appointed  to  the 
on  Company,  the  southern  moiety,  by  the  name  of  Virginia;  and  the 
formed  New  England.  About  two  years  previously,  a  permanent  settle- 
was  effected  by  that  Company  at  Jamestown ;  and  because  it  was  the  first 
f  planted  on  the  north-western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  plumed, 
incient  dominion.' 

der  the  first  of  the  two  charters,  the  frame-work  of  government,  as  might 
:pected,  partook  largely  of  the  royal  prerogative.  It  provided  two  Coun- 
lupreme  and  subordinate,  each  of  thirteen  members,  one  to  be  resident  in 
uid,  and  the  other  in  the  colony  ;  and  reserved  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
•f  the  whole  twenty-six  ;  of  giving  all  laws  to  the  colonists,  and  vacating 
Msure  every  sale  of  lands  in  fee-simple,  made  without  the  King's  leave, 
administration  utterly  failed.  The  colonists  had,  neither  in  exercise  or 
ance,  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  as  anticipated, 
uompany  perceived  that  their  interests,  both  territorial  and  commercial,  gave 
promise  of  advancement;  and  the  King  himself,  at  last,  opened  his  eyes 

1  fallacy  of  promoting  colonial  settlements  by  any  displays  of  prerogative. 
afore  he  granted  a  second  charter — the  one  last  above-mentioned.  This 
flirred  the  powers  of  the  crown  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  corporation, 
jithorized  its  members  to  appoint  officers,  make  laws,  and  fill  vacancies. 
m  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  the  colony  were  now  committed  solely 
o  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor,  they  associated  to  themselves  six 
If  men  to  advise  and  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  trust, 
mdeavored  to  please  the  people,  and  especially  to  satisfy  their  employers, 
iobjection  to  the  servile  agents  of  a  foreign  aristocracy,  wholly  onac- 


*  ExMpt  Rhode  IiUnd,  whieb  ii  now  «nft|«d  in  (bnniof  a  CoosUtatioQ. 
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quainted  with  the  condition,  interests,  and  wants  of  the  colonists,  presently 
became  so  exceedingly  irksome  to  them,  that  the  crown  was  indoced.  May  \% 
1612,  to  grant  a  third  charter,  by  which  the  powers  of  the  Council  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  corporation  at  large. 

All  the  members,  as  jco-equals,  had  now  a  right  to  vote  on  every  qoestioD 
before  them  ;  and  the  democratic  principle  enjoyed,  they  soon  incorporated  into 
the  administration  of  the  colony.  For  when  they  had  chosen  a  Governor  and 
a  plantation-Council,  they  gave  him  orders  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly  of 
the  people,  and  consult  with  them  upon  public  affairs.  The  time  appointed  for 
the  first  meeting,  was  in  June,  1619 ;  when  the  colonists,  instead  of  going  per- 
sonally to  the  Assembly,  sent  twenty-two  BurgeisUf  their  representatives, 
being  two  from  each  settlement  The  act  and  the  year  have  thus  been  ren- 
dered memorable  ;  that  being  the  first  body  of  elected  legislative  delegates  in 
this  country.  Originating  in  good  sense  and  the  expediency  of  the  case,  it 
became  a  precedent  eagerly  and  universally  espoused  in  other  colonies,  ex- 
hibiting a  maturity  of  wisdom,  union,  and  intelligence,  remarkable  for  to  yoath- 
ful  a  community.  Within  the  short  period  of  twelve  years,  a  people  of  only 
seven  hundred  souls,  became  ripe  for  a  republican  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment ;  practically  proving  it  to  be  the  best  guaranty  of  their  other  piiblk 
and  private  rights.  For  several  years  the  Burgesses  sat  with  the  Governor  and 
Council  in  the  same  room  ;  and  if  united,  they  could  by  their  number,  like  the 
Roman  tribunes,  veto  any  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 

But  still  language  is  hardly  able  to  exaggerate  the  various  sacrifices  made  by 
the  early  Virginians,  to  sustain  a  colony  upon  free  principles.  It  was  their  lot 
to  try,  by  practical  experiment,  very  difierent  schemes  of  government ;  to  have 
the  pains  and  merits  of  leading  the  way  in  laying  the  first  pillars  of  an  empire; 
and  to  meet  sufferings  great  in  degree  and  various  in  kind  at  the  same  tine. 
The  year  1622  was  indelibly  marked  by  a  savage  massacre  ;  yet  wisely  thooglrt- 
ful  of  the  public  good,  the  colonists  about  that  time  established  inferior  tribunab^ 
the  origin  of  County  Courts,  and  gave  fresh  sanctions  to  trials  bj  Jury.  In 
1624,  the  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  assailed  by  a  quo  warranto  and 
vacated  ;  and  the  government  of  the  colony  seized  by  the  crown.  At  the  sane 
time,  her  afiairs  were  scrutinized  by  a  severe  committee ;  before  whom  thi 
Burgesses  defended  her  interests  with  remarkable  ability.  The  laws  of  Uni 
period,  are  the  oldest  found  in  the  colonial  records.  One  was  virtually  a  B0 
of  Rights ;  framed  to  define  the  powers  of  rulers  and  legislators,  and  to  guttd 
the  people's  immunities  in  relation  to  taxation  and  other  public  burdens.  Of 
such  force  was  this  early  and  exemplary  act  of  wisdom  in  Virginia,  as  to  tn- 
bolden  others  in  a  similar  avowal  of  their  rights,  and  give  earnest  of  her  own 
future  distinction  in  the  cause  of  independent  freedom. 

By  the  prerogative  administration  instituted,  a  Governor,  a  Council  of  eleven 
members,  and  a  Secretary,  were  appointed  and  removable  by  the  King  accordiaf 
to  his  pleasure,  and  the  election  of  Burgesses  was  continued,  rather  however 
by  sufierance  than  by  his  express  allowance.  A  charter  was  earnestly  desiied 
and  afterwards  repeatedly  requested,  but  could  never  be  obtained.  Till  Virgiiue 
became  an  independent  State,  her  administration  was  always  subject  to  the 
dictates  of  royal  instructions,  oflen  despotic,  and  unceasingly  the  occasion  of 
complaint.  At  intervals  the  prerogative  was  relaxed  or  modified ;  espedsllf 
in  1639,  when  the  storms  of  civil  war  were  lowering  in  the  realm,  there  weie 
given  to  the  wishes  of  the  Virginians,  a  provincial  legislature,  a  regular  adoun- 
istratlon  of  justice,  a  government  of  laws ;  and  under  the  Protectorate,  tlie 
Assembly  elected  the  Governor,  and  a  qualified  democracy  prevailed.  The 
interval  was  a  season  of  light  to  Virginia. 

But  within  one  year  afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  he  utnari 
the  direction  of  colonial  afiairs,  by  instructions,  like  his  fstber^s,  to  the  Goveraor; 
and  the  laws  of  England,  previously  used  by  the  colonists  or  adapted  lo  their 
condition,  were,  according  to  requirement,  expressly  adopted  by  act  of  Assen- 
bly.  This  wns,  however,  found  to  be  an  unwise  proceedure,  being  followed  bf 
the  triumphs  of  nn  intolerant  religious  spirit,  in  the  legislative  establishoient  of 
the  church  of  England.  The  measure  was  big  with  mistake ;  for  if  the  colooiftf 
were  mainly  Episcopalians,  the  act  was  in  derogation  of  a  free  religion,  eadt 
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bar  to  the  indaction  of  non-conformist  ministers;  men  who  were,  in  their 
generation,  the  flaming  lamps  of  liberty  in  church  and  state ;  men,  too,  b? 
whose  labors  the  purest  piety  was  inculcated,  and  early  education  promoted. 
There  had  been,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  some  intolerant  laws  against  secta- 
ries ;  now  churches  were  ordered  to  be  built,  glebes  laid  out,  and  clergymen  of 
Episcopal  ordination  put  in  place  by  the  Governor ;  and  in  accordance  with  the 
•ct  of  conformity  in  the  realm,  no  other  minister  was  allowed  to  preach,  on  pain 
of  suspension  or  banishment  Inconsistent  as  the  law  truly  was,  with  one  of 
the  greatest  rights  of  freemen,  it  was  not  wholly  expunged  from  the  statute 
book  of  Virginia,  while  she  was  a  province. 

If  this  policy  of  the  colonists  had  in  its  course  any  thing  of  intent  to  con- 
ciliate the  favor  of  the  crown,  it  met  the  fate  of  all  time-serving  concessions ; 
and  they  shortly  found  that  their  cup  of  afflictions  was  not  yet  full.  For  in  1673, 
startling  as  the  fact  was,  the  inconsiderate  King  gave  to  two  of  his  noblemen, 
^all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia,"  for  the  full  term  of  thirty- 
one  years.  A  rebellion  followed,  in  which  Nathaniel  Bacon  greatly  figured ; 
uaA  uter  it  was  suppressed,  in  1677,  the  lives  of  twenty-five  chronicled  martyrs 
of  liberU  were  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  vindictive  power,  under  tlie  mandates 
of  the  King^s  Governor, — a  fate  which  their  leader  only  escaped  by  a  natural 
death  in  1676. 

The  rapture  was  not  without  special  disasters  to  the  political  privileges  and 
iaterests  of  the  province.  It  furnished  new  reasons  for  withholding  a  charter, 
tod  rendered  the  people  more  dependent  on  the  crown.  Legislative  Assemblies 
were  allowed  to  meet  only  once  in  two  years ;  all  direct  taxes  were  ordered  to 
bo  laid  upon  the  polls  ;  the  public  revenue  was  oflen  squandered  or  misapplied, 
and  every  aristocratic  feature  of  government  again  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
The  freedom  of  speech  was  restrained ;  a  poor  printer  being  arraigned,  merely 
ftr  publishing  the  laws  without  license. 

At  all  times  was  the  prerogative  so  severe,  that  Virginia  was  not  affected  by 
tbo  accession  of  James  II.  in  1685,  nor  benefited  by  the  revolution  in  1691, 
which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ornor,  council,  admiral,  treasurer,  chancellor,  and  bishop  or  ordinary,  continued 
to  be  the  King's  functionaries ;  and  likewise  the  appointment  ofjudges,  sheriffs, 
oooDty  commissioners,  and  local  magistrates,  were  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tioled  bv  his  influence ;  and  all  laws  made  were  subject  first  to  the  Governor's 
npproval  or  negative,  and  afterwards  to  the  veto  of  the  King.    A  system  of 

Gvernment,  however,  became  more  settled.  The  people  always  had  their 
use  of  Burgesses  ;  the  legislature  in  1712,*  divided  the  province  into  forty- 
nine- parishes,  and  appointed  salaries  for  the  several  ministers;  and  the  province, 
while  such,  enjoyed  prosperity,  and  felt,  for  half  a  century,  all  the  quietude 
eonsistent  with  the  people's  impatience  of  foreign  restraints  in  the  exercise  of 
Ibeir  rights.  In  1765,  the  house  of  Burgesses  were  among  the  first  and  boldest 
to  resist  the  claims  of  British  taxation ;  and  being  dissolved  in  1773  by  Lord 
Donmore,  the  royal  governor,  they  immediately  met  in  convention,  and  sent 
delegates  to  the  first  continental  Congress. 

The  Constitution  of  Virginia,  originally  adopted  July  5,  1776,  and  revised  in 
1830,  provides  a  senate  of  32  members,  elected  quadrennially,  and  a  house  of 
134  burgesses  or  delegates,  chosen  annually  by  counties  and  cities  ;  the  State 
being  divided  into  an  hundred  counties  or  more, — not  into  townships.  A  Gov- 
tmor  and  an  assistant  privy  Council  formerly  of  eight,  now  three  members,  are 
elected  for  three  years,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses;  the  Governor  ineligible 
for  the  next  immediate  election.  In  every  State,  except  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  North  and  South  Carolina,  the  people  vote  directly  for  their 
Governor  at  the  polls. 

The  laws  of  Virginia,  in  particular  her  provincial  statutes,  bear  a  strong  re- 
•emblance  to  those  of  the  British ;  no  other  colony  having  perhaps  drawn  more 
comously  from  the  acts  of  parliament  Some  of  her  statutory  ordinances  of 
1€b4  have  been  preserved ;  and  in  1661,  her  legislature  adopted  so  many 


•  Birt.  Virfiiiut,  [Bmrnhj]  1585-1700;  John  Smith*!  Hiat.  of  Virfinit, 
■Is;  also  ArU*«  Mi§t.  [GlrafdMMatlBMd]  4  vok. 
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English  law0,  that  they  formed,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  previooi  enaet- 
ments,  a  good  body  of  statute-law.  In  1779,  the  whole  was  revised,  having 
been  for  two  years  in  the  hands  of  an  able  committee  *  for  the  porfKwe.  In 
their  plan  of  revisal  they  say :  ^^  The  common  law  of  England,  aoterior  to  the 
date  of  the  oldest  statutes  extant,  was  made  the  basis  of  the  work — not  reduced 
to  a  text,  but  left  to  be  collected  from  the  usual  monuments  of  it."  **  Necessary 
alterations  in  that,  and  so  much  of  the  whole  body  of  British  statutes,  and  acts 
of  assembly  as  were  thought  proper  to  be  retained,  were  digested  into  tM 
hundnd  and  twefUy-six  new  acts ;  in  which  simplicity  of  style  was  aimed  at,  u 
far  as  was  safe."  "There  were  now  introduced  the  laws, — forbidding  the  futurs 
importation  of  slaves  ;•— converting  estates  tail  into  fees-simple  ; — annulling  the 
rights  of  primogeniture;— establishing  schools  for  general  education ;— -and 
confirming  the  freedom  of  religions  opinions." 

The  next  plantation  was  in  Massachiuelts,  begun  at  Plymouth,  in  1G20,  by 
the  pious  Pilgrims.  On  the  third  day  of  November,  in  that  year,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  old  and  first  Virginia  Company  was  constituted,  by  royal  charter, 
a  separate  and  enlarged  corporation ;  embraced  the  territory  between  the  40tll 
and  48th  parallels  of  northern  latitude,  (in  other  words,  intervening  the  aorth 
line  of  Maine  and  the  middle  of  New  Jersey — adjoining  the  London  Company^i 
grant,)  and  was  named  the  ^  PlymoiUh  CouncU "  or  Company,  embracing  the 
region  of  JVew  England,  The  rights  and  powers  of  the  new-created  Conpany 
were  ample ;  for  it  took  a  fee-simple  in  the  soil ;  appointed  its  officers  and 
agents;  made  laws;  filled  vacancies,  and  could  exercise  almost  any  act  of 
sovereignty.  From  this  body,  emanated  the  Patents,  upon  which  roost  of  New 
England  was  settled,  and  by  which  its  territorial  sections  were  formed  and 
limited. 

The  Plymouth  colonists  did  not  settle  under  the  auspices  of  this  corporation 
Intending  to  emigrate  farther  south,  they  had  procured  a  patent  from  the  Lot- 
don  Company ;  which,  however,  could  now  avail  them  nothing,  as  they  bad  not 
planted  within  his  limits.  So  situated,  without  patent  or  charter,  they  immedi- 
ately formed  a  Social  Compact,  and  established  a  government  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  a  pure  democracy.  All  the  men  of  lawful  age  assembled  annoaUjr, 
elected  a  Governor,  and  in  a  few  years,  a  Council  of  five  to  seven  assistaat^ 
and  voted  upon  every  question  of  general  concern  which  came  before  tbeoi 
A  patent,  obtained  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  in  1630,  occasioned  no  chanM 
in  the  system.  The  freemen  themselves  continued  to  sit  in  General  Coort  tifl 
1639,  when  they,  in  their  respective  towns,  for  the  first  time,  chose  sereiil 
deputies  to  represent  them  in  legislation. 

But  amidst  the  wreck  of  colonial  charters,  in  1685,  the  colony  of  PlynootL 
having  none,  became  a  more  easy  prey  to  Edmund  Andros,  the  King's  noted 
minion  here,  commissioned  to  effect  the  reckless  overturn.  Having  seiied 
upon  the  reins  of  the  administration,  he  controled  its  affairs  by  one  Clark,  bif 
agent,  till  1689,  when  they  were  both  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  tht 
descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  assumed  again  the  government  It  continoed  to 
be  a  representative  democracy.  It  secured  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  tveiT 
civil  and  religious  right ;  and  not  one  partial  law  was  made.  The  people  fal- 
lowed the  government  for  its  principles  ;  admired  its  simple  forms,  and  wisbel 
no  change. f  But  for  the  purposes  of  political  strength,  this  colony  was,  by  tht 
charter  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1691,  united  with  Massachusetts;  andfroa 
that  period,  the  political  history  of  both  has  been  inseparably  blended  togetber. 

The  statutory  acts^  of  the  Plymouth  government,  called  **  Ordinaneu,  ww% 
for  the  most  part,  evidently  drawn  with  a  single  eye  to  the  provisions  and  pen- 
alties in  the  Scriptures.  So  much  have  they  been  considered  by  the  prMSOt 
generation  as  a  historic  and  political  curiosity,  that  within  a  few  yearSi  those  of 
a  general  character,  have  been  transcribed  and  published. 

In  Masiachuselts,  there  were  settlements  successfully  undertaken,  witkia 
three  years  afler  the  one  effected  at  Plymouth.    It  was  a  period  when  coei- 

•  Mr.  Jfiffervnn  and  othen.  |  Thctie,  from  A.  D.  1693  to  1681,  ineteiift,  ti«  at 

t  F.  BayliM*  Hiti.  Mtmoiri  of  New  Plvmouth,S    Plymouth,  bound  in  MB  minilMtirt  vol.  if  (^ 
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mercial  enterprise  and  iDspiring  emigration  had  arrested  the  public  mind,  and 
aroused  a  spirit  of  trans-atlantic  adventure.  Immediately  after  the  present 
territory  of  New  England  was,  by  the  preceding  charter  of  Nov.  3, 1620,  re- 
confirmed to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  as  previously  stated,  they 
granted  patents  of  tracts  to  suit  applicants.  One  embracing  Massachusetts, 
was  obtained  March  19,  1628,  which  was  confirmed  to  the  grantees  and  their 
associates,  March  4th  of  the  next  year,  by  royal  charter,  well  replenished  with 
cifil  privileges;  it  being  justly  believed,  that  none  of  the  political  powers  which 
the  said  Plymouth  Company  possessed,  could  be  imparted  by  that  body  to 
others.  The  charter  ordained  an  annual  election  of  governor,  deputy-governor, 
sod  eighteen  assistants ;  and  gave  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  make  laws. 
Officers  being  chosen,  Uiey  emigrated  with  the  charter,  the  following  year, 
(1630,)  and  in  October  met  in  General  Court  the  freemen  of  the  corporation. 
So  oflen  does  inceptive  proceedure  give  shape  to  future  policy  and  destiny. 
Had  Virginia  been  able  to  procure  the  sanction  of  her  rights  by  charter,  her 
go?ernment  had  not  been  so  easily  seized  by  the  crown,  nor  made  so  often  the 
sport  of  royal  instructions.  In  the  outset,  Massachusetts,  thus  taught  the 
wisdom  of  precaution,  had  the  advantage.  The  government  was  free  and 
sseare.  For  four  years  every  freeman  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  General 
Court;  they  then  substituted  in  their  stead,  twenty-four  representatives,  chosen 
bj  town8,--the  second  body  of  legislative  delegates  in  this  country.  After  they 
ksd  sat  in  the  same  room  with  the  magistrates,  ten  years,  the  two  branches,  in 
ld44,  separated,  and  always  afterwards  legislated  in  different  chambers. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  was  purely  elective,  and  possessed  most 
desirable  attributes  of  character.  The  freemen  at  the  polls  elected  the  execu- 
tive officers,  and  members  of  the  lower  house  ;  the  latter  and  the  assistants  of 
the  preceding  year,  elected  a  new  board ;  an  administration  was  organized  opoo 
free  and  equal  principles;  legislative  acts  were  passed  in  a  parliamentary 
BBSDner;  juries,  schools,  and  train-bands  were  early  established;  and  all  popu- 
hr  rights,  excepting  that  of  religious  faith  and  worship,  were  equally  under  the 
protection  of  government.  To  find,  however,  in  the  statute  book  of  that  Pu- 
ritSD  colony,  a  single  penalty  aimed  under  any  circumstances,  at  such  a  right, 
»  more  astonishing,  because  of  the  recollected  persecutions  inflicted  in  the 
Bother  country,  upon  some  of  the  colonists  themselves  ;  persecutions  to  escape 
the  repetition  of  which  they  had  fled  to  these  rugged  shores. 

Bat  there  were  some  apologies  for  the  course  pursued.  The  great  Reforma- 
tion was  still  in  progress.  The  light  of  truth  had  only  dissipated  in  part  the 
deepened  moral  darkness.  Religionists  were  sensitive,  and  only  half  informed. 
All  denominations  felt  sure  of  being  right,  because  they  were  conscientious ; 
ef  coarse  every  opponent  must  be  wrong.  It  was  an  age  of  superstition  and 
prejudice  as  well  as  of  inquiry  and  reform.  Schooled  to  the  union  of  church 
iM  state,  men  could  not  imagine  how  religion  could  be  sustained  without  the 
aid  of  law.  The  colonists  in  their  retreat  hither,  believed  also,  that  they  had 
tooDe  exclusive  rights,  which  they  claimed  to  enjoy  unrestricted ;  and  that 
others  of  militant  sentiments  ought  to  depart  to  those  of  their  own  order. 
Virginia  had  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  There,  Episcopacy  was  triumphant ; 
here,  it  was  Congregational  Puritanism.  To  be  of  a  tolerant  spirit  in  religion, 
was  deemed  to  l^  either  unsound  in  faith  or  to  become  a  co-partaker  of  eviL 
In  Massachusetts,  this  unhallowed  zeal,  which  prevailed  thirty  years,  did  not 
aahside  till,  by  a  mandate  from  the  crown  in  1679,  all  except  papists  were 
sUowed  equal  rights  in  matters  of  religion  ;  from  which  period  the  antinomians, 
Wpcists,  snd  quakers,  felt  relief.  A  review  reminds  us  of  nature's  imperfections 
hi  her  best  estate ;  warns  and  cautions  men  against  possible  errors  in  their 
mtmt  conscientious  opinions;  and  proves  how  much  after  times  have  been 
i9Dilted  by  the  march  of  sentimental  improvement 

In  1684,  the  royal  prerogative,  ever  jealous  of  popular  privileges,  vacated  tlie 

K pie's  beloved  charter,  and  established  an  oligarchical  administration  over  New 
fland  and  some  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  It  was  a  most  despotic  proceedure ; 
and  the  power  executed  under  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  King's  Governor, 
becoming  too  intolerable  to  be  endured,  was  afler  four  or  five  years,  shaken  off 
hj  the  people,  and  several  of  the  more  arbitrary  rulers  thrown  into  confinement 
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Simultaneoas  as  this  event  proved  to  be  with  the  revolution  in  England,  it  has 
been  thought  the  colony  charter  might  have  been  resumed  and  saved  ;  had  not 
the  apprehensions  and  wishes  of  the  people  brought  them  to  believe  it  to  be  the 
wisest  course  to  request  another,  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Maiy,  to  bt 
fraught  hopefully  with  some  additional  provisions. 

A  new  charter  was  granted  by  them  Oct  7, 1691,  embracing  MasMchoaetti^ 
Plymouth  and  Maine ;  yet  devoid  of  some  political  privileges,  which  were  in 
the  former  most  highly  valued.    It  designedly  changed  an  eUcHvt  to  a  royal 
government ; — a  colony  to  a  province.    Now  the  appointment  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  secretary  was  vested  in  the  crown  ;  the  house  of  rep> 
resentatives  was  enlarged,  the  board  of  assistants  or  councillors  was  increased  to 
twenty-eight ;  though  the  members  of  each  branch  were  to  be  elected  as  belhn^ 
The  charter  provided  for  a  judiciary ;  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  dl  except 
papists ;  and  gave  sufficient  power  to  make  laws.    All  legislative  •nactnenttL 
nowever,  were  first  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor ;  and  afterwards  transmitted 
to  the  King,  for  his  sanction  before  they  could  have  the  force  of  laws.    Tbii^ 
and  the  King's  appointment  of  the  Governors,  were  considered  by  the  people  to 
be  badges  of  servility  ;  and  the  executive  chair  proved  to  be  a  seat  of  thOnMi 
Seventy-four  years  brought  Massachusetts  to  the  stamp  act  of  1765,  the  dby- 
spring  of  independence.    From  the  first  she  manfully  resisted  every  sort  of 
British  taxation  ;  and  now  proposed  tiie  original  Congress  of  provincial  StatSf 
to  consult  on  the  common  good.    The  King  and  Ministry  took  ^ront,  wbkk 
they  manifested  by  a  parliamentary  act  of  1774,  which  authorized  the  appMot- 
ment  of  "  Mandamus  Councillors "  by  the  King,  in  lieu  of  those  annaallj 
elected  under  the  charter.    The  spirits  of  the  people  rose  to  violence  agaiait 
the  innovation ;  the  courts  were  suspended,  and  the  government  was  exercM 
more  than  a  twelve-month,  by  provincial  Congresses ;  the  charter  was  tfan 
resumed,  and  in  1780,  the  State  adopted  a  Constitution. 

This  instrument,  revised  in  1821  without  much  alteration,  provides  two  ex- 
ecutive magistrates,  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  also  a  Senate  of 
forty,  and  a  House  of  Representatives ;  all  annually  elected  by  the  people ;  tke 
first  by  the  State  at  large,  the  second  by  counties  or  districts,  and  the  third  by 
towns,  which  choose  members  as  apportioned  to  the  voters.  In  some  yean  of 
high  party  excitement,  before  Maine  became  a  separate  State,  the  Represeoli* 
tives  have  been  known  to  be  upwards  of  650;  and  even  in  1841,  some  twon^ 
years  after  the  separation,  the  number  was  356,  exceeding  by  more  than  lOOi 
those  of  any  other  State.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  oiae 
members,  chosen  every  year  by  the  two  houses  in  convention.* 

The  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts  are  in  regular  course,  since  1634,  tho 
year  representatives  were  first  chosen,  except  during  the  administration  of 
Andros,  who  is  supposed  to  have  carried  the  records  of  his  day  with  hia  lo 
England.  In  the  colonial  "  ordinances,"  as  they  were  called,  and  in  the  reviiid 
provincial  statutes,  many  sections,  clauses,  and  particularly  penalties,  wero  ii 
substance  transcribed  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  the  particular  texts  beiaf 
frequently  cited  in  the  margin.  Prior  to  the  provincial  charter,  very  few  ei- 
tracts  were  made  from  the  British  statutes ;  and  nothing  was  at  any  time  tiliei 
from  the  canon  law.  Legislation  was  independent;  and  even  the  inconvenieoee 
of  sending  the  enactments  of  the  General  Court  to  the  King  for  his  approfili 
was  not  without  some  beneficial  effects.  They  were  made  more  perfect  Wm« 
being  transmitted ;  the  laws  were  not  so  frequently  altered,  nor  so  needtsuly 
multiplied  as  in  later  times ;  and  consequently  more  permanent  and  unchafwitg^ 
A  collection  of  statutory  laws  was  first  published  in  1648,  entitled  **  the  my  of 
liberties,"  and  several  at  other  times  were  reprinted,  especially  after  tlie 
provincial  charter,  and  the  original  adoption  and  subsequent  revision  of  tlie 
Constitution.  Even  as  late  as  1814,  both  charters  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
colony  and  province,  were  published  in  a  large  volume,  by  order  of  the  lofit' 
lature. 

Maine  was  settled  at  Saco  and  York  about  the  year  1634,  in  part  by  ttatf- 
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atlantie  emigrants,  and  in  part  by  those  who  had  previously  dwelt  in  Massacha- 
fetts.  lo  vain  had  the  Plymouth  Company  in  £ngland,  seventeen  years  before, 
when  Virginia  was  planted,  made  attempts  to  establish  the  Sagadahoc  colony, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river ;  and  the  region  remained  without  inhabi- 
tant two  years  after  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  John  Mason  obtained  from  that 
Company  (1622)  a  joint  patent  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  western  moiety  of 
Maine.  From  the  same  source  were  taken,  within  the  subsequent  ten  years, 
other  grants  of  territory  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  on  which 
feveral  settlements  were  effected,  the  most  noted  of  which  was  that  under  the 
Pemaqoid  proprietors ;  all  which,  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  were  destroyed 
or  assailed  by  the  savages.  The  third  section  of  the  present  Maine,  situate 
between  Penobscot  and  St  Croix,  continued  to  be  an  unbroken  wilderness  a 
century  longer;  being  claimed  alternately  by  the  English  and  the  French. 
This,  and  the  region  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  Kennebec,  took  the  name 
of  tbe  Sagadahaek  Territory. 

The  Plvmouth  Company,  in  1635,  was  accused  of  monopoly ;  and  though 
BaDfally  defended,  met  the  fate  of  her  quondum  relative,  the  London  Company, 
eleven  years  before,  being  now  dissolved ;  when  all  her  political  rights  were 
•eized  by  the  king,  except  what  he  had  already  chartered  to  Massachusetts. 
Tbos  reinvested  with  a  prerogative  control  of  the  Company's  rights,  Charles  II., 
twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  gave  to  his  brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  both  the  Sagadahock  territory,  and  the  region  of  the  present  New 
York  State ;  all  which,  however,  he  lost  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years,  by  ab- 
dicating the  British  throne. 

In  1^36,  Gorges,  on  the  partition  of  his  joint  patent  with  Mason,  chose  Maine, 
or  the  territory  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Kennebec ;  and  instituted  a  tem- 
porary government,  which  he  endeavored  to  keep  alive  till  he  was  able,  under  a 
royal  charter,  obtained  April  3,  1639,  systematically  to  frame  and  organize  a 
governmental  administration.  This  he  immediately  did,  by  appointing  a  deputy 
governor  and  seven  councillors,  to  bold  their  offices  during  his  plessure,  and 
providing  for  an  annual  election  of  two  representatives  by  the  people,  from  each 
of  four  counties,  into  which  his  province  was  divided.  The  General  Assembly, 
formed  of  those  two  branches,  had  power  to  elect  all  provincial  officers,  make 
laws  and  levy  taxes.  If  the  charter  authorized  the  lord  proprietor  to  patronize 
tha  Charch  of  England,  it  was  still  very  liberal  and  excellent.  Nor  did  he  ever 
allow  those  of  dissenting  faith  to  be  disturbed,  for  exercising  their  rights  of 
eoDsctence.  His  purposes  principally  centered  on  the  acquisition  of  territory, 
wealth  and  fame,  for  himself  and  his  sons.  His  government  was  proprietary^ 
and  its  religious  character  Episcopalian,  and  therefore  not  so  attractive  to  new 
iettlera  as  others  wholly  elective,  and  more  Puritan  or  independent. 

In  1658,  five  years  after  his  death,  Massachusetts  assumed  jurisdiction  of 
Maine,  in  virtue  of  a  constructive  extended  claim  of  her  patent  soil ;  and  at 
length,  in  accordance  with  Uie  wishes  of  the  Provincials,  purchased  of  the  heir 
ia  1677,  the  whole  province.  It  was  afterwards,  for  14  years  governed  in  gene- 
lal,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Gorges'  charter,  as  an  appendant  to  the  new 
proprietary  purchaser,  till  the  provincial  charter,  in  1691,  united  both  Maine 
lod  the  Sagadahock  territory  with  Massachusetts.  The  political  connection, 
which  lasted  128  years,  finally  terminated  in  1820  ;  when  the  people  of  Maine 
lirmed  and  adopted  a  Constitution  for  themselves,  and  became  an  independent 
fttate  of  the  Union.*  So  early  and  so  close  was  the  coalescence,  even  be- 
tbre  the  charter  of  1691,  that  few  anterior  legislative  acts  of  Maine  have  ever 
iaaeended  to  the  present  age ;  and  those  few  are  mere  specimens  of  curiosity. 

JWie  Himpihiref  as  well  as  Maine,  was  originally,  as  before  stated,  in  the 
•ame  patent,  obtained  in  16S2,  from  the  Plvmouth  Company,  by  John  Mason 
md  Ferdiaand  Gorges.  They  ultimately  made  what  they  always  intended  the 
Piacataqoa  river  the  partition  line  between  them  ;  and  the  next  ^ear  after  the 
date  of  the  patent,  a  settlement  was  begun,  through  tlie  enterprize  of  Mason, 
on  the  southerly  side  of  that  river,  near  its  mouth.    The  partition  took  place  in 
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1639,  when  Mason  took  from  the  same  Company  a  new  and  seTeral  patent  Bot 
he  obtained  no  charter  of  government,  and  of  course,  his  plantation-affairs  were 
managed  by  his  ag^ents  in  a  conservative  manner,  under  the  Proprietory,  till 
16^)5,  the  year  of  his  death.  Aflerwards  in  1640,  the  towns,  for  their  peace  and 
safety,  combined  in  social  compact,  like  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth. 

But  the  colonists,  tired  of  their  unsettled  condition,  conceded,  within  a  year, 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  to  Massachusetts,  in  consequence  of 
a  new  constructive  extension  of  her  charter ;  and  the  union  continued  i/Uriy'tigId 
years.     In  the  mean  time,  the  crown,  through  the  importunity  of  Mason's  bein, 
was  induced  to  dissolve  the  connection,  and  erect  New  Hampshire  into  a  roynl 
Province.    This  was  done,  September  18,  1679,  not  by  charter,  but  by  a  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  which  vested  the  government  in  a  President,*  a 
Council  of  nine  members,  named  by  the  crown,  and  an  Assembly  of  Represen- 
tatives, chosen  by  towns.    The  president,  commissioned  by  the  king,  could  ap- 
point a  deputy ;  and  a  vacancy  in  the  council  was  thus  filled — the  survivon 
nominated  three,  of  whom  the  crown  appointed  one.    These  ten,  including  the 
president,  constituted  a  ^*  Court  of  record  for  the  administration  of  justice"— 
**  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  circumstances  would  permit"    All 
state  and  military  officers  were  also  appointed  by  them  ;  laws  were  made  by  the 
two  branches  of  assembly ;  and  the  president  was  vested  with  the  executive 
power.     Nevertheless,  every  legislative  act,  though  signed  by  hioo,  mast  be 
submitted  to  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  who  had  the  power  over  it  of  life  and 
death,  and  who  otherwise  frequently  made  the  colonists  feel  the  weight  of  pre- 
rogative.    At  that  period,  there  were  in  the  province  only  four  towns ;  and  the 
first  House  of  Assembly  consisted  of  no  more  than  eleven  members. 

At  the  same  juncture,  the  people  were  variously  embarrassed  by  their  neces- 
sities, by  an  Indian  war,  by  lawsuits  with  Mason's  heirs,  and  by  an  arbitnry 
administration ;  yet  the  colony's  measure  of  afflictions  was  far  from  beiojf 
full.  By  another  commission  to  the  chief  magistrate,  in  1682,  then  denoaii- 
nated  lieutenant-governor,  f  he  had  power  to  call,  adjourn  and  dissolve  tbe 
General  Courts,  to  veto  all  the  legislative  acts  passed ;  to  suspend  any  menber 
of  the  council ;  to  appoint  a  deputy-governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  jodget, 
justices  of  the  peace  and  other  officers,  and  to  control  even  the  freedom  of  le- 
Jigious  worship.  These  prerogatives  were  aflerwards  exercised  witli  rigor,  pi^ 
ticularly  by  Cranfield,  Dudley,  and  Andros,  while  they  were  the  commisiioiMd 
rulers  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England  colonies ;  and  weie 
never  checked  till  1689,  when  they  and  their  coadjutors  were  seised  and  throws 
into  prison.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  Mason  suspended  his  nomerooi 
lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  his  ancestral  estate ;  and  an  opportunity  for  i^ 
justmcnt  with  his  heirs  being  now  opened,  they,  for  £750,  sold  the  claim  to 
Samuel  Allen  I  of  London.  Amid  these  enthralling  perplexities,  New  Hamp- 
shire of  choice,  united  again  for  more  than  two  years,  with  Massachosetts  i& 
one  and  the  same  administration  of  government ;  and  would  have  been  em- 
braced with  that  colony  in  the  charter  of  1691,  had  not  the  sale  to  Alien,  tod 
his  efforts  prevented. 

With  better  auspices,  afler  the  revolution  in  England,  the  Provincial  govern- 
ment of  New  Hampshire  was  resumed  ;  always  subject,  however,  to  the  poweii 
and  prescripts  given  in  the  governor's  commissions,  and  to  the  king's  paramooot 
instructions,  so  universally  the  causes  of  complaint.  Thenceforward,  throogli 
the  succeeding  administrations  of  ten  royal  governors,  the  one  half  of  wboB 
had  Massachusetts  also  in  their  commissions,  the  political  affairs  of  the  provioet 
were  managed  with  despotic  regularity,  till  the  whole  people  were  aroused  is 
1765,  by  the  stamp-act  On  the  day  it  was  to  take  effect,  the  bells  solemolj 
tolled  the  decease  of  Freedom  ;  a  sable  coffin  lettered  with  the  inscriptioi^ 
Liberty,  aged  CXLV  tears,  was  borne  in  funeral  procession,  slowly  moviBf 
at  the  beat  of  unbraced  drums,  and  the  measured  report  of  minute  ffopi,  til 
come  to  the  court-house  of  Portsmouth ;  there  a  mourning  oration  was  delivered 


*  1680,  John  Cutti,  proiident; 

1681,  Richard  Waldron,  do. 
t  1G»,  Ed.  Cran6eld,  Lieut.  Got. 

1686,  W.  Barefoot,  Dep.  Gov. 


t  1692,  Samuel  Allen,  govenior— 1697,  W.  FU*; 
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and  a  requiem  san^r  to  the  honor  of  the  departing  spirit :  Then  in  a  moment 
the  whole  scene  was  changed;  the  words  Libertt  revived,  cheerfully  and 
universally  reverberating  from  a  thousand  tongues,  took  the  place  of  the  epi- 
taph on  the  lid  of  the  coffin  ;  the  bells  as  suddenly  struck  animating  peals,  and 
joy  reflushod  every  countenance.  The  ceremonial,  imperatively  touching,  spoke 
with  effect.  Ten  years  more,  prepared  the  provincials  for  a  rupture  with  the 
mother  country  ;  for  in  1775,  they  renounced  her  authority,  and  the  next  year, 
a  large  popular  convention  formed  a  temporary  Constitution,  by  which  there 
were  to  be  annually  elected  by  the  towns,  a  house  of  representatives,  and 
by  the  latter,  a  council  of  twelve  members,  who  chose  their  president ;  and 
these  two  branches  were  empowered  to  make  laws,  appoint  civil  and  military 
officers,  and  exercise  without  any  governor,  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  indepen- 
dent State.  This  Constitution,  however,  was  revised  in  1784,  and  so  far  im- 
proved, as  to  provide  an  executive,  consisting  of  a  governor  and  council  of  five 
members ;  to  substitute  a  senate  of  twelve  members,  instead  of  the  former 
council ;  and  provide  for  a  judiciary.  There  are  at  present,  250  representative! 
in  the  house  of  assembly — a  very  large  number,  fur  the  population.  The  governor 
and  council  appoint  the  judicial  and  executive  officers,  and  he  commissions 
them.* 

The  New  Hampshire  code  of  Slatute  Laws  commences  in  1680,  when  she  was 
separated  from  Massachusetts  and  erected  into  a  royal  province.  Though  the 
crown  at  that  time  required  the  administration  of  justice  to  be,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Ensrlund,  British  statutes  were  never  re- 
garded with  affection  in  that  province.  If  her  strength  and  numbers  were  small, 
abe  was  junior  to  no  other  in  her  spirit  of  independence.  She  was  long  con- 
nected with  Massachusetts,  partook  largely  of  her  sentiments  and  politics,  and 
extracted  freely  from  her  laws. 

Connecticut  originated  in  two  separate  plantations,  one  at  Hartford,  and  the 
other  at  New  Haven.  The  former  began  in  1630,  by  removals  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  under  the  name  of  Connecticut,  instituted  a  goverment  June  14,  1639, 
literally  founded  in  social  compact.  It  was  a  form  most  judicious,  free  and 
happy,  for  those  early  times,  when  the  lights  of  liberty  over  the  earth  were  still 
so  extensively  darkened,  and  the  rights  of  man  everywhere  so  inadequately 
understood.  Though  simple,  it  was  to  the  taste,  the  wishes,  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  infant  community.  Like  that  of  Massachusetts,  it  consisted  of  a  governor 
and  six  counsellors  or  magistrates,  annually  elective  by  the  freemen  at  large, 
and  deputies  returned  yearly  by  the  several  towns.  These  branches  when 
convened  in  General  Court,  had  power  to  make  laws,  choose  officers,  and  do  in 
general  what  it  was  thought  the  public  good  required. 

The  colony  of  J^ew  Haven  was  planted  in  1038,  by  pious  emigrants  from 
''Kent  and  Surry,  in  the  vicinity  of  London."  The  next  year,  they  instituted  a 
government  on  a  select  scriptural  passage — **  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house, 
she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars,"  by  choosing  a  college  of  seven  sages, 
denominated  the  seven  pillars ;  who  framed  an  administration,  and  carried  it  into 
effect.  The  seven  consisted  of  a  governor,  four  councillors  or  magistrates,  a 
Secretary  and  marshal.  These  and  all  other  officers,  were  to  be  annually 
elected  by  church-members,  they  only  being  freemen  or  voters,  and  having  in- 
dividually seats  in  the  General  Court 

In  16^,  April  20th,  both  plantations,  thirty  miles  apart,  were  embraced  by 
one  royal  charter,  fraught  with  most  ample  privileges,  and  were  called  by  the 
general  nwaie  o{  Connecticut,  Wise  as  the  connection  was,  the  New  Haven 
Colonists,  preferring  their  democratic  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  withstood 
the  anion  three  years.  Yielding  to  a  coalescence  at  last,  they  joined  heartily 
In  the  new  administration,  which  was  formed  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor, 
%nd  twelve  assistants,  chosen  every  year  by  the  voters  at  large,  assembled  at 
Hartford  on  election  day,  and  two  deputies  ^emi-annually  chosen  and  sent  from 
«very  town.    Taught  by  five  years'  inconvenience  f  the  wisdom  of  a  change. 


•  J.  FarmarV  ed.  of  J.  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  II. :  4  vols.  N.  H.  Hist.  Coll. 
t  la  1085,  eoantJM  were  fim  formed,  and  county  courts  eitabluhed. 
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the  groTernment  ordered  the  votes  of  the  people  to  be  given  and  received  ia 
their  respective  towns,  and  sent  sealed  by  the  selectmen,  to  the  Secretarj^ 
office.  The  charter  was  one  of  uncommon  liberality  and  excellence,  reservinf 
to  the  crown  little  more  than  allegiance ;  the  union  proved  to  be  a  most  happy 
event;  and  Connecticut  exhibited  a  perfect  model  of  representative  democney. 
In  no  other  colony  did  Puritan  principles  and  practical  piety  more  fully  prevail; 
none  other  showed  fairer  blossoms,  or  produced  better  fruits ;  none  other  en- 
joyed richer  blessings  from  above.* 

But  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  British  throne,  early  in  1685,  wis  as 
evil  omen  to  the  exalted  interests  of  liberty,  throughout  his  dominions.    In  re- 
ligion he  was  a  Catholic,  in  politics  a  tyrant,  regardless  of  private  rights,  of 
national  sentiment  and  of  public  justice.  Connecticut  and  other  American  cha^ 
ters  were  presently  assailed  by  writs  of  quo  warraiiio;  the  wicked  were  raised 
to  places  of  power,  and  even  in  England,  nearly  fifly  corporations  were  dissolved. 
The  charter  of  Connecticut  was  preserved  by  being  taken  from  the  table,  in  the 
evening,  under  the  eye  of  Andros,  the  despotic  governor  of  New  England,  ot 
a  sudden  and  artful  extinguishment  of  the  lights ;  and  in  May,  1689,  it  was  rs- 
sumed  in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  arrived  in  London 
the  preceding  November,  to  take  the  British  crown.    From  this  era,  through  i 
period  of  129  years,  and  of  the  greatest  political  changes,  even  to  1818,  tiie 
structure  of  government  rested  on  the  original  charter,  so  fortunately  obtained, 
00  opportunely  preserved,  and  so  universally  revered.    Nay,  in  what  way  better 
could  we  prove  its  superior  excellence,  and  the  consecrated  piety  and  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  first  planters?    No  colony  more  resolutely  resisted  the  stamp-act; 
no  State  was  bolder  in  every  stage  of  the  Revolution*    The  new  constitution  of 
Connecticut  adopted  in  1818,  is  a  piece  of  perfect  statesmanship.    There  in  i 

fovernor,  a  senate  of  21,  and  a  house  of  208  members,  all  elected  annnnllj. 
'he  choice  of  judges,  and  the  power  of  pardon,  are  given  to  tlie  legislature ;  all 
religious  sects  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  government }  nor  is  there 
any  religious  test  of  office. 

The  Statutes  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first,  partook  abundantly  of  the  prin- 
ciples, precepts  and  penalties  of  the  Scriptures.    The  acts  passed  under  the 
charter,  after  the  vnion  in  16(>5,  have  been  preserved  ;  and  in  1672  a  vcdumeof 
them  was  printed.    It  was  then  ordered  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  eveiy 
family  be  furnished  with  a  copy.    Till  this  time,  the  laws  of  Connecticut  has 
been  kept  in  manuscript ;  though  it  is  said  that  those  of  New  Haven  colony  bad 
been  printed  sixteen  years  before.    As  the  statutes  of  a  young  colony  at  no 
early  a  period  could  not  be  very  full  and  complete,  the  General  Assembly  orde^ 
ed,  that  when  they  were  found  to  be  insufficient,  the  Scriptures  should  be  the 
<*  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affiiirs  of  government,"  and  guiding  in  suits  at  lew. 
Rhode  Island  [State]  was  likewise  originally  planted  at  two  places.    The 
first  settlement  was  enected  in  1636,  at  Providence,  by  Rev.  Roger  WiUiaov 
and  twenty  other  exiles  from  Massachusetts ;  and  the  second  was  made  in  1636^ 
on  the  Island,  f  by  Clark,  Coddington,  and  sixteen  others,  under  a  purchase  fiun 
the  natives.    These  immediately  combined  in  a  social  and  political  compact,  sod 
organized  a  government  by  choosing  a  chief  magistrate,  a  judge,  and  three  sf> 
sistants.    The  planters  at  Providence  united,  in  July  1640,  and  framed  a  vtiy 
free  government  on  a  similar  model.    In  both  of  these,  as  in  other  young  m- 
ernments  of  the  colonies,  the  freemen,  while  few  and  compact,  had  individoal 
seats  in  their  legislatures.    They  all,  however,  changed  to  a  representative  fatm, 
as  soon  as  policy  or  convenience  required  it    As  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwiek^ 
one  of  the  corporators  in  the  Plymouth  Company,  had  a  territorial  claim  lo  the 
country  between  Connecticut  River  and  Narraganset,  two  patents  were  oh- 
tained  from  him  in  1644,  by  one  of  which  he  relinquished  all  his  rights  lo  the 
two  preceding  plantations  ;  and  by  the  other  he  quit-claimed  Connecticoii   b 
Tirtue  of  the  former,  the  two  plantations  of  Providence  and  the  Island,  beoHnn 
connected ;  and  in  1647  formed  and  adopted  an  outline  of  civil  government  kt 
themselves  united.    The  supreme  executive  and  judictal  power  was  conunitted 
to  a  president  and  four  assistants,  chosen  annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  seT^ 


•  Tronboirt  Hitt.  Con.  9  volf.  1630—1780. 
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rtl  towns,  which  were  tiicmselvos  aggregate  corporations.  There  were  also 
six  commis^iiuners  chosen  yearly  by  the  four  towns,  being  all  then  extant,  who 
constituted  a  court,  vested  with  lesrislatioe  power;  and  their  acts  were  to  be 
binding  on  the  people,  unless  repealed  by  a  mnjority  of  the  freemen's  votes 
taken  in  their  town-meetings.  This  surely,  among  all  the  nov6l  specimens  of 
government  essayed  in  those  early  times,  was  itself  a  curious  invention. 

In  1663,  the  crown  granted  to  the  colony  of  ^^  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantationij**  collectively,  a  charter  of  government  and  civil  privileges ;  which 
throogh  all  intervening  political  changes  to  this  time,  has  continued  to  be  their 
sole  Constitvlton,*    It  provides  for  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  as  executive 
officers,  and  ten  assistants ;  which  twelve,  elected  yearly,  sit  together  and  con- 
stitute the  upper  hou8e ;  and  the  representatives  chosen  semi-annually  by  freemen 
in  towns,  [at  that  time  18,  now  72,]  constituting  the  lower  house  of  Assembly. 
Religious  toleration,  always  so  prevalent  in  this  colony,  received  a  new  sanction 
by  act  of  assembly,  which  extended  to  all  except  papists.    This  course  gave 
fresh  vigor  to  a  free  spirit  in  di\ine  worship,  which  actuated  in  a  supreme  de- 
gree the  first  settlers,  and  which  has  always  prevented  any  enactment  for  the 
■eeessment  or  collection  of  a  parochial  tax.    Twenty-two  years  of  equal  ad- 
ministration elapsed,  and  it  was  the  fate  of  this  most  excellent  charter,  like  that 
of  others,  to  be  assailed  in  1685,  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.    Meanwhile  the 
despotic  Andros,  impatient  of  the  law's  slow  delays,  seized  it  before  any  judg- 
BMnt  in  the  process  was  rendered  ;  broke  its  seal,  and  committed  the  government 
to  five  commissioners,  creatures  of  his  own  selection,  who  ruled  according  to 
hie  and  their  own  discretion  and  freewill.     But  the  revels  of  the  destroyers 
hastened  to  an  end.    In  1690,  immediately  consequent  to  the  revolution  which 
shifted  the  British  crown  from  the  Stuarts  to  the  Dutch  dynasty,  Rhode  Island 
resumed  her  charter, f  and  her  citizens  have  given  abundant  evidence  of  their 
contentment  under  its  providence,  by  having  continued  it  unaltered  from  the 
first  to  the  present  time,  a  period  little  short  of  180  years.     What  other  insti- 
totion  in  this  land  of  changes  and  improvements  has  equal  claims  to  antiquity? 
lo  what  commonwealth  has  true  liberty  been  more  equally  enjoyed?    A  com- 
Biunity,  imbued  from  age  to  age  with  such  principles,  cannot  in  fact  be  other- 
wise than  independent     Aroused  by  the  stamp-act,  the  people  became  highly 
indignant ;  a  gazette  extraordinary,  entitled  Vox  populi,  vox  DEI,  was  forth- 
with issued  from  a  press  in  Providence ;  effigies  of  men  most  obnoxious,  with 
seeks  haltered,  were  in  diffi?rcnt  places  hanged  or  burned ;  and  Libertt  was 
kwdly  acclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  people. 

In  1647,  three  years  afler  the  two  plantations  became  connected,  a  code  of 
Sfshf/e  laws  was  formed  for  the  whole  colony,  which  was  revised  and  improved 
mder  the  charter,  and  has  since  been  several  times  published.  They  are  sedu- 
loBslj  adapted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Repub- 
lic, without  special  regard  to  any  other  laws,  whether  English  or  American. 

^ew  York  [or  New  Netherlands]  was  first  occupied  by  a  few  traffickers  from 
Holland,!  who  appeared  in  1614-15,  on  the  peninsula  of  Manhattan,  and  at 
the  present  Albany.  These  emigrants  and  their  patrons,  who  were  an  associa- 
tien  of  merchants,  the  States  General  of  that  nation  encouraged,  by  assuring  to 
them  the  American  trade  for  five  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  embracing  the  same  merchants,  was  formed  ;  and  on  the  dd  of 
Jue,  1621,  were  incorporated  for  24  years ;  being  equally  invested  with  the 
■ooopoly  of  trade  here,  with  the  right  to  colonize  the  country,  and  with  special 
fiM\egeB  in  a  West  India  commerce.  The  company  asserted  a  claim  to  the 
Soantry  from  Connecticut  river  to  the  Delaware  ;  and  committed  the  manage- 
OMOt  of  its  affairs  to  a  board  or  college  of  nineteen  directors.  Trade  with  the 
bdiaos,  commercial  enterprise,  and  colonial  settlement,  being  the  objects  of  the 
Donpsny,  their  board  sent  over  adventurers  and  successive  governors;!  and  ia 
iflW,  offered  to  any  one  a  tract  equal  at  least  to  16  miles  square,  who  would 
lettle  upon  it  50  souls- within  five  years.  They  likewise  promised  him  the  par&- 
manni  rights  of  being  its  patron  [or  patroon],  like  the  foreign  "  lord  of  a  manor,** 
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provided  he  would  extinguish  by  purchase,  the  Indian  title  to  the  soil.  Of  this 
oiTer,  some  of  the  agents  and  other  persons  availed  themselves,  who  settled  and 
purchased  large  tracts,  and  founded  the  claim  to  extensive  manors. 

The  government  under  the  West  India  Company,  both  before  and  after  the 
date  01  their  charter,  was  merely  conservative,  without  system  and  without 
energy.  They  were  greedy  of  gains,  and  every  one  of  their  governors  wis 
entirely  subject  to  the  dictates  of  the  directors  ;  aided  only  in  emergiencies  by 
a  group  of  twelve  advisers,  informally  selected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  urged  on 
him  as  assistants.  The  increasing  residents,  many  of  whom  were  from  New 
England,  had  become  gradually  scattered  over  an  extended  territory.  Tbey 
saw  their  rights  to  be  insecure ;  felt  themselves  oppressed  by  the  exaction  of 
unreasonable  excise  and  customs ;  and  therefore,  in  1(552,  they  laid  their  griev- 
ances before  the  government  of  Holland  with  a  petition  for  redress.  Great  u 
the  movement  was,  it  resulted  merely  in  the  e8tabli:*hment  of  a  police  for  Nev 
Amsterdam  [New  York],  consisting  of  two  burgomasters,  five  schepens  and  i 
sheriff.  Thus  defeated,  the  people  chose  a  General  Assembly,  the  next  year, 
composed  of  two  deputies  from  eoch  village ;  and  this  body  readily  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereign  power  of  the  States  General,  and  then  proceeded  to  re- 
solve that  no  officer  ought  to  be  appointed,  no  new  levies  ordered,  nor  any  lavs 
made,  without  the  approbation  of  the  people's  representatives.  But  the  direc- 
tors, the  governor  remarked,  would  never  be  responsible  to  subjects,  and  the  old 
laws  must  remain  unchanged.  He  then  dissolved  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  West 
India  Company  approved  of  his  course. 

The  Dutch  were  disliked.    They  were  accused  of  exciting  the  Indians  against 
the  neighboring  colonists.    The  English  had  from  the  first,  uniformly  claimed 
the  country,  and   had  long  since  made  it  all   the  subject  of  charter-graoU 
Charles  II.  was  acquainted  with  these  facts;  and  being  disposed  to  prepare  for 
his  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York,  a  principality  in  America,  gave  him  a  pa- 
tent or  charter,  March  12,  1664,  of  all  the  country  claimed  by  the  Hollanders;* 
and  immediately  sent  over  a  military  force,  which,  in  August  of  that  year,  com- 
pelled a  surrender.     It  now  took  the  name  of  J^eio  York ;  and  the  politicil 
administration  established,  was  **  composed  of  a  governor,  council,  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  invested  with  every  necessary  power  in  the  colony,  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judicial.'*  f    There  was  however  no  popular  branch  ;  and  the 
people  remonstrated  loudly  against  laws  and  taxes  in  which  they  had  no  voice. 
The  Duke's  government  was  odious,  and  in  1673,  the  province  was  retaken  bj 
the  Dutch  ;  who  held  it  in  possession  about  15  months;  and  then  by  treaty  re- 
signed it  again  to  the  English.    To  be  secure  against  all  possible  right  and 
claim  which  any  one  mi^ht  raise,  the  Duke,  in  1674,  took  from  his  brother  t 
renewed  charter,  and  forthwith  resumed  the  government    His  administration, 
as  before,  was  arbitrary  ;  for  he  appointed  the  governor  and  other  officers,  and 
claimed  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  his  own  will 
It  was  his  destiny  to  be  always  unpopular,  and  his  despotic  course  was  provo- 
cative of  general  discontent.    To  silence  the  people's  complaints,  be  declared  it 
to  be  his  will  to  establish  such  a  government  as  was  enjoyed  in  other  planta- 
tions ;  and  accordingly,  he  sent  over  another  governor  in  168^),  with  instriictiooi 
to  convoke  an  Assembly,  which  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  viz:  a  cooncil 
of  ten  members  designated  by  him,  and  a  house  at  first  of  18  representatins 
annually  to  be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.    This,  the  first  legislative  Assemblj 
of  New  York,  met  in  October  of  that  year;  an  event  and  a  time  rendered, ever 
more,  memorable  in  the  history  of  her  liberties ;  especially  because  of  the  Btu 
OF  Rights  declared  in  one  of  its  earliest  enactments.     They  were  in  pirt 
these :  Supreme  legislative  power  shall  vest  in  the  governor,  council  and  peoplst 
met  in  General  Assembly  ;  every  freeholder  and  freeman  shall  be  a  voter;  lU 
trials  shall  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  ;  no  tax  shall  be  assessed  but  by  conseot 
of  the  Assembly;  no  martial  law  shall  exist;  no  person  ^*  professing  faith  is 
God  by  Jesus  Christ"  shall  be  disquieted  for  any  difierence  of  opinion. 


•  Including  "  Soffadahock  territory  "  in  Maine. 

iCkalmcrt^tiichoWM  the  conqueror  wai  the  appelated  governor.     Wm  Smilk't  HitL  ^f  Jf,  T^  " 
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In  1G86,  the  Dnke,  now  king  Jamos  IT.  having  appointed  Edmund  Andros, 
governor  of  New  England,  so  enlarged  his  commission  in  1088,*  as  to  embrace 
likewise  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  This  entirely  suspended  what  had  been 
80  acceptably  done  three  years  before.  For  by  this  new  commission,  he  was  em- 
powered to  exercise  a  more  absolute  prerogative  over  the  colonies  within  bia 
jurisdiction,  than  had  ever  been  attempted  in  this  country.  No  legislative  as- 
semblies were  called  ;  popular  elections  were  restrained  ;  taxes  were  appor- 
tioned and  exacted  according  to  the  will  of  the  new  dynasty;  in  short,  the 
rights  and  requisites  of  the  several  colonial  charters  were  in  effect  wholly  dis- 
regarded. Andros  was  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  legislative  body  of  the 
people's  representatives ;  all  the  advisers  he*  had,  were  a  council  of  39  mem- 
bers, selected  from  the  colonies  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  appointed  by  him- 
self. Extremes  are  seldom  lasting ;  and  this  reign  of  tyranny  and  terror  ap- 
proached the  hour  of  its  doom.  James  abdicated  the  throne  in  December  of  the 
same  year  [1688] ;  and  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  at  New  York  in 
the  following  June.  Meanwhile  a  provisional  administration,  instituted  by  the 
people,  was  intrusted  to  a  "Committee  of  Safety,"  composed  of  ten  principal 
men,  among  whom,  Jacob  Leisler  was  selected  to  be  the  executive  ruler  of  the 
province,  and  commander  of  the  fort.  He  was  a  high  toned  Whig  and  Pro- 
testant, though  indiscreet;  very  warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  new 
sovereigns,  and  supposed  he  had  their  favor.  But  they  were  strangely  influ- 
enced by  his  foes,  who  were  many  and  envious ;  and  he  was  charged  with  a 
criminal  non-surrender  of  the  fort  to  the  governor  of  their  appointment,  when 
demanded  ;  seven  of  his  adherents  with  himself  were  tried  and  adjudged  guilty 
of  high  treason ;  and  he  and  Milborne,  his  son-in-law,  were,  in  May  1691,  both 
executed.    Thus  fell  these  friends  of  liberty,  victims  to  malevolent  party  spirit. 

Already  had  New  York  been  erected  into  a  royal  province  by  William  and 
Mary,  who  had  determined  to  govern  by  instructions  to  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  not  by  a  charter  to  the  citizens.  The  appointment  of  a  governor  and  a 
council  of  ten,  was  vested  in  the  crown  ;  a  house  of  representatives,  at  first 
twenty-seven,  and  afterwards  nineteen  only,  were  chosen  annually  by  the 
freemen  ;  all  judges  and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  governor  in  con- 
currence with  the  council ;  and,  as  a  royalist  ruler  of  the  province  once  taunt- 
ingly said  to  the  people,  "  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  is  not  big  with  the 
privileges  of  Englishmen  and  Magna  Charta."  The  province  was  at  that 
period  divided  into  ten  counties  ;  and  in  1709,  the  legislature  agreed  to  raise 
none  other  than  an  annual  tax,  and  to  intrust  the  public  money  solely  to  their 
own  treasurer.  Hence  for  more  than  an  half  century,  the  administration  con- 
tinued firm,  though  often  embarrassed  by  Indian  and  French  wars.  The  stamp 
act  of  1765  occasioned  most  indignant  excitements  in  New  York  ;  the  act 
itself  being  printed,  was  hawked  about  the-streets,  and  cried — "The  Folly  op 
Elf OL AND  AND  Ruin  or  America."!  Whole  chests  of  the  stamp  paper  were 
given  to  the  flames ;  some  houses  of  its  friends  were  made  bonfires,  and  them- 
selves hanged  and  burnt  in  effigy.  In  1775,  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown 
was  renounced ;  and  a  temporary  administration  was  in  exercise  till  April,  1777, 
when  a  State  constitution  was  adopted.  It  was  amended  in  1801,  and  revised 
in  1821,  and  it  now  provides  a  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  elected  for 
three  years,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  taken  at  the  polls ;  a  senate  of  thirty-two 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
representatives,  chosen  by  counties  every  year.  No  clergyman  is  allowed  to 
hold  any  civil  or  military  office ;  a  provision  alledged  to  be  out  of  respect  to  his 
•acred  vocation,  and  not  in  any  disparagement  to  his  character. 

The  statute  lata  of  New  York,  may  be  traced  to  a  remote  origin.  In  1665,  a 
twelve-month  after  the  Dutch  capitulated,  the  magisterial  functionaries  of  the 
Duke  called  the  "Court  of  Assizes,"  collected,  by  his  direction,  a  body  of  "an- 
cient customs,"  or  laws.  These  being  revised  by  them  and  adapted  to  the  lawi 
of  England,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  the  people,  their  habits  and  colonial  state 

*  Dake'a  governors— 166-1,  Richnrd  Nichollii;  1667,  Francin  lA>vf>Iare ;   1674,  Edmund  Andre* ;  1683, 
TbonuM  Duncmn ;  16b8,  C.  Androf,  undor  the  duke,  now  James  II. ;  F.  Nichoisoa,  Lt  Gov. 
T  Firit  **  Colonial"  Coogrets  met  in  October,  1765,  at  the  city  of  New  York. 
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would  allov,  tho  Duke  ratified  and  established.  Eighteen  years  elapsed,  and 
the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  colony,  in  ]68'*),  improved  and  confirmed 
them;  whence  they  were  called  a  ** Charter  of  Liberties."  Nevertheless  all 
laws  of  the  province  made  antecedent  to  1691,  were  subsequently,  (as  we  are 
told  by  Smith  the  historian,)  disregarded  both  by  the  legislature  and  the  courts 
of  law  ;  and  in  the  collection  of  the  provincial  acts,  made  in  1752,  the  conipilen 
were  directed  to  begin  with  those  passed  by  the  assembly  of  that  year.  Such 
were  the  circumstances  in  the  outset  of  statute  law,  and  such  for  eighty-four 
years  was  the  prerogative  of  the  king  over  every  legislative  act  sent  to  him 
before  it  could  become  law,  as  to  give  the  statutes  and  legal  practice  in  New 
York  the  known  similitude  they  have  attained  to  those  of  England. 

JWio  Jersey  was  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1630,*  by  three  Dutchmen,  in 
two  parts,  longitudinally  divided  midway  by  an  imaginary  nnsurveyed  line. 
The  easterly  division  was  Pauw's,  and  the  westerly  one,  Godwin's  and  BIod- 
rnart's.  VViihin  a  few  years^f  the  face  of  the  territory  was  freckled  by  several 
cottages  ;  and  for  some  thirty  years,  the  whole  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Netherlands,  [the  present  State  of  New  York.]  In  the  mean  time,  the  settle- 
ments  being  scattered,  did  not,  through  fear  of'^the  Indians,  increase  as  in  many 
places ;  and  the  inhabitants,  often  threatened,  were  at  one  time  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  them.  All  the  civil  power  exercised  over  them,  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  governors  resident  at  Manhattan,  [now  the  city  of  New  York.] 

But  the  Duke  of  York,  in  16(>4,  immediately  after  receiving  from  his  brother, 
Charles  II.  a  patent  of  New  Netherlands,  conveyed  the  region  between  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  by  the 
name  of  J^ova  CtBsarea,  [New  Jersey,]  in  compliment  to  the  family  estate  of 
the  latter  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  The  government  jointly  instituted  by  them, 
consisted  of  a  governor,^  council,  and  at  least  an  equal  number  of  popalar 
representatives ;  who,  when  convened  in  assembly,  had  power  to  make  lain 
and  levy  taxes.  There  was  to  be  freedom  of  conscience  ;  legislative  tazatioa 
only  ;  and  never  any  abuse  of  power.  The  new  proprietaries  retained  to  them- 
selves the  executive  authority,  the  appointment  of  all  judicial  officers,  and  t 
right  to  veto  every  legislative  enactment.  These  blossoms  were  fragrant  and 
fair;  but  as  the  settlers,  through  much  toil  and  pains-taking,  had  within  a  feir 
years  greatly  multiplied  in  numbers  and  increased  their  substance ;  and  ai 
most  of  the  lands  had  been  purchased  upon  the  grievous  terms  of  paying  an- 
nual quit  rents  of  a  penny  per  acre,  the  exaction  of  them  was  resisted  in  1679| 
and  the  governor  effectually  expelled.  A  partial  reconciliation  took  place,  and 
a  twelve-month  afYer  his  return  in  1675,  the  Berkley  and  Carteret  proprietors 
made  partition  of  their  territorial  interests,  and  passed  deeds,  by  which  the 
former  took  fVest,  and  the  latter  East  Jersey — not  unlike  the  intended  division 
projected  by  the  original  Dutch  purchasers.  **Here,"  as  Chalmers  truly  sayi, 
^commenced  a  confusion  of  jurisdiction  and  an  uncertainty  of  property,  wbicii 
long  distracted  the  people."  Unhappy  as  this  divorce  was,  it  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years,  ere  a  jurisdictional  reunion  could  be  effected. 

East  Jersey,  or  Carteret's  division,  took  the  government  previously  institnted; 
and  in  1682,  the  executive  power  and  what  remained  to  him  of  the  soil  untold, 
he  assigned  to  twelve  Quakers,  of  whom  one  was  William  Penn.  These  u- 
sociated  to  themselves  twelve  Scotchmen  of  the  same  sect;  and  the  twenty- 
four,  by  their  governor  or  agent,  took  actual  possession,  and  obtained,  the  next 
year,  from  the  Duke  of  York,  a  quitclaim  of  the  same  premises.  The  political 
administration  of  affairs  was  free  and  equal,§  till  1688,  when  the  new  propri- 
etors, finding  their  province  embraced  with  New  England  and  New  York  in  ths 
sweeping  commission  of  Andros,  passively,  according  to  good  Quaker  princi- 
ples, surrendered  to  him  the  government  without  opposition.  Another  Tear, 
and  the  power  of  Andros  was  vacated  by  the  Revolution  in  England,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  master  James  II.,  who  thereby  forfeited  all  his  rights  in  tb« 

*  See  the  offer  of  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  eettlera  and  '*  patroooi." 

t "  About  the  year  1633,"  wai  "  the  fint  pormanent  Mttiemeot  of  tho  Dutch  on  the  DeUwaw."  Jbmr 
tn't  Hist.  AVio  York. 

t  The  fint  Governor  waa  Philip  Carteret. 

i  The  ftnt  Qoremor  of  Eeat  Jtney,  wm  the  oelebrated  Robert  Berclaj,  appelated  1SB3,  fbr  Vh> 
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whole  region  to  the  crown.  In  this  emergency  the  Quaker  proprietors  would 
have  resumed  the  government,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  a  law-maxim, 
current  in  those  times,  that  territorial  domains,  not  governmental  powers,  are 
transferrabU  by  purchase  and  sale.  Hence  East  Jersey  remained  without  any 
systematic  form  of  government  for  more  than  twelve  years ;  being,  the  first  third 
part  of  that  period,  without  even  magisterial  officers  or  the  influences  of  social 
compact  Afterwards,  two  sets  of  proprietors,  supported  by  their  respective 
adherents,  assumed  the  exercise  of  conservative  authority ;  and  attempted  to 
keep  order,  though  with  limited  success,  by  reason  of  collisions  between  them- 
selves and  the  opposition  of  a  third  party  that  rejected  both  the  others.  At 
length,  become  tired  of  controversy  as  the  proprietors  and  provincials  had,  they 
assented  in  1702,  to  have  the  government  assumed  by  the  crown. 

West  Jersey,  or  Berkley's  division,  had  for  some  time  [say  two  years]  be- 
fore the  partition  was  made  in  1G76,  been  bargained  away  by  him,  to  William 
Penn  and  three  other  Quakers,  who  had  already  introduced  a  large  number  of 
their  brethren  into  the  province;  and  early  in  the  next  year,  ( 1677,)  raised  a 
civil  administration  on  constitutional  ordinances  of  their  own  establishment. 
There  was  to  be  a  governor  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  and  a  general  assem- 
bly consisting  of  delegates  elected  yearly  by  ballot.  In  this  body  was  vested 
the  power  to  make  laws  ;  to  choose  ten  commissioners  for  the  exercise  of  ex- 
ecutive authority,  when  the  governor's  chair  was  vacant;  and  once  in  two 
years  to  elect  the  judges  of  courts.  Each  legislative  delegate  was  bound  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  his  constituents  ;  and  being  allowed  one  shilling  a  day 
for  his  services,  was  to  be  known  as  the  obedient  servant  of  the  people.  The 
judges  were  to  preside  in  courts  as  assistants  to  the  jury,  who  were  to  decide 
both  the  law  and  the  fact.  If  this  was  an  innovation  upon  British  usage,  it 
prevailed  to  some  extent  in  the  early  times  of  the  colonies — happily  corrected 
when  judges  became  more  learned  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Immediately 
Andros,  the  Duke's  governor  of  New  York,  claimed  jurisdiction  of  West 
Jersey,  embraced  as  it  was  in  his  commission  ;  and  a  three  years'  dispute  ensued 
upon  the  subject  between  him  and  the  proprietors.  At  last  the  Duke  himself 
became  satisfied  by  advice  of  legal  counsel,  that  he  had  retained  no  right  when 
he  conveyed  this  region  to  Berkley  and  Carteret ;  and  therefore  by  a  new  deed 
of  1680,  he  relinquished  every  claim  both  to  the  territory  and  the  government* 
The  year  following,  a  popular  legislative  assembly  was  convened  by  the  pro- 
prietary governor,  when  the  liberal  and  wise  system  of  government  above 
described,  was  fully  re-established.  Next,  the  patents  of  both  Jerseys  were 
assailed  in  1686,  by  a  quo  warranto,  and  in  1688,  the  ducal  claimant,  now  king 
James  IF.,  with  sovereign  power,  having  become  impatient  of  *'  the  law's  lazy 
progress,"  and  having  previously  commissioned  Andros  governor  of  New  En- 
gland, now  added  New  York  and  the  Jerseys  to  his  jurisdiction;  when  the 
ffoveroment  of  the  latter  was  nominally  surreudered  to  him,  as  crown-officer^ 
for  his  royal  master.  A  few  months  more  finished  the  career  of  prince  and 
governor,  and  produced  a  political  calm.  An  association  called  the  ''West 
Jersey  Society,"  next  appeared  in  trust  for  conservative  purposes ;  and  in  1692,. 
appointing  a  governor  to  the  people's  acceptance,  continued  otherwise  to  manage 
the  public  affairs  for  nine  years.  At  length,  however,  the  society  and  proprie- 
tors were  unable  longer  to  resist  the  claim  of  expediency,  which  the  lords  of 
trade  had  raised,  to  make  the  Jerseys  conjointly  a  royal  province ;  and  therefore,, 
in  1702,  the  colonial  sovereignty  of  both  was  surrendered  to  the  crown  for 
that  purpose. 

From  this  time,  both  the  Jerseys  were  united  into  one,  under  the  original 
name  of  *^^ew  Jersey,^^*  and  erected  into  a  royal  province ;  and  the  govern- 
ment continued  uncnanged  upwards  of  seventy  years.  The  people  never 
could  obtain  from  the  crown  any  charter  of  privileges,  and  therefore  were 
forced  to  look  for  their  constitution  of  government,  in  the  king's  instructions 
and  in  bis  commissions  to  his  governors.  They  were  severally  appointed  by 
the  crown  during  pleasure ;  and  for  thirty-six  years,f  their  commissions  em- 

•  Sam.  Saith's  Hiit.  N.  J.  to  1731:  Gudoo'i  Hiit.  1  toI. 

t  Ltwia  Morris  appM  1738,  waa  the  fint  governor  of  Neir  Jermj,  eeparate  from  New  Teik.  Ptoola- 
tioa  of  New  J«raey  that  year;  47,900  aooli.  Wm.  Temple  Franklin,  a  ion  of  the  celebcated  Benjamin 
Fraaklio,  was  the  hit  provinoial  governor,  flron  1763  to  177S. 
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braced  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey.    They  had  power  to  convoke  and 
dissolve  the  legislature,  to  veto  their  acts,  and  to  present  to  benefices.    In  the 
council  appointed  by  the  king,  and  invented  with  legislative  as  well  as  execu- 
tive powers,  the  governor  presided  ;  and  with  their  advice  and  consent,  be  was 
authorized  to  institute  courts  of  law,  appoint  officers,  and  when  he  and  they 
were  in  session,  they  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeals.     The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives was  choHon  annually,  by  the  people,  as  in  other  provinces.     A  gov- 
ernment without  the  vested  rights  of  a  charter,  subject  to  the  arbitrary  **  in- 
structions" or  dictates  of  changing  monarchs,  was  always  considered  grievous 
to  Puritans,  Quakers,  and  other  high-minded  freemen,  such  as  constituted  at 
that  period  the  citizens  of  the  province.    The  popular  rights  claimed  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  prerogatives  exercised  by 
the  king's  governors,  till  all  such  controversies  were  merged  and  lost  amid  the 
waves  of  the  Revolution.     New  Jersey  was  among  the  first  to  withdraw  alle- 
giance from  the  father  land  ;  and  of  her  people  it  may   be  asserted  as  it  was 
of  the  Romans  in  the  last  age  of  their  virtues,  "  with  these  the  Republic  wis 
all  in  all."     Early  in  1775,  a  provincial  Congress  took  the  reins  of  government, 
and  July  2,  177(),  the  present  constitution  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  a  similtr 
body.     Some  of  its  peculiarities  show  us  the  force  of  usage  and  habit;  and 
reflect  resemblances  of  anterior  politics.     It  has  a  General  Assembly  forraerljr 
of  38,  now  50  members;   and  instead  of  a  senate,  a  legislative  "Council  "of 
18  members,  inclusive  of  its  vice-president;  also  a  governor,  annually  chosen 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses.    The  legislators  are  elected  every  year 
by   the  people.    The   governor   is  president  of  the  council,   captain-genenl, 
chancellor  and  surrogate  general.    To  him   and  the  council,  is  confided  the 
power  of  pardons,  and  they  are  also  the  high  court  of  appeals  ;  but  the  judges 
of  courts  arc  appointed  by  the  council  and  assembly. 

Of  Statute  Laws^  they  are  of  value  and  importance,  since  1702,  the  year  in 
which  East  and  West  Jersey  were  united  and  formed  into  a  royal  province. 
Several  acts  passed  March  1713-14  made  the  code  a  system ;  some  alluding 
to  "  laws "  passed  by  "  the  province  of  East  Jersey,  in  1682 ; "  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  old  enacting  clause  was,  **  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and 
General  Assembly" — restricted  under 'the  constitution  to  the  words,  "by  the 
Council  and  General  Assembly  of  this  State,"  without  mention  of  the  Governor. 
The  statutes  were  revised  after  the  Revolution  ;  and  subsequently  much  im- 
proved, and  published.  A  multitude  of  their  provisions  resemble  those  of  Neir 
York. 

In  Pennsylvania,  which  is  separated  eastwardly  from  New  Jersey  by  Dela- 
ware river,  and  intervenes  New  York  and  Maryland,  a  few  Swedish  adven- 
turers located  themselves  in  1642,*  at  Tiuicum,  on  the  westerly  bank  of  that 
river,  six  miles  below  Wicaco,  a  subsequent  Swedish  settlement  within  the 
suburbs  of  the  present  Philadelphia.     The  country  was  highly  inviting ;  and 
most  of  the  accessions  made  to  this  rude  beginning,  within  the  succeeding 
twelve  years,  were  Dutch  emigrants.     Political  jurisdiction  was  claimed  over 
these  later  settlers  by  the  Swedish  planters,  who  had  forts  at  Lewiston,  near 
cape  Hcnlopen  and  at  Christiana  Creek,  70  miles  farther  up  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  [within  the  present  State  of  that  name,]  and  who  had  four  yean 
previously,  instituted  a  government  for  themselves.    Considered,  as  this  section 
of  country  was,  by  the  jealous  Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  as  theirs,  they  sentt 
force  in  1655,  and  subjugated  to  their  control  the  whole  of  the  young  colony, 
and  set  up  their  standard  there.     Hence  the  south  eastern  part  of  what  is  not 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  was  supposed  to  be  copied 
into  the  great  patent,  which  Charles  II.  gave,  in  1664,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York. 

Although,  for  some  fourteen  years  or  more,  subsequent  to  that  date,  tlK 
Friends  or  Quakers,  with  the  excellent  William  Penn,  a  leader  of  the  sect,  it 
their  head,  had  been  settling  in  the  Jerseys,  as  we  have  before  remarked;  J^ 
the  region  farther  westward  presented  attractions  to  him  still  greater;  the 
crown  owed  his  father  when  he  died,  £16,000  not  paid  ;  and  the  son  resolv^ 

»  "The  8woduh  colooy  came  over  in  1638,"  aod  settlad  at  LowiaUw.— J.  C.  Cl«y*«  Jinnmls. 
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to  open  for  his  brethren  still  in  £ng1and,  a  wider  asylam,  and  a  more  snre  pros- 
pect of  freedom  and  security.  He  chose,  too,  to  be  disconnected  with  oUiers 
in  the  great  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and  to  act  for  them  rather  than  jointly 
with  them. 

Hence  he  procured  a  charter  in  1G80,  from  Charles  II.  of  the  region  then 
named  Pennsylvania  ;*  embracing  three  degrees  of  latitute  by  five  of  longi- 
tude west  from  the  Delaware.  Nor  will  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  such  a 
monarch  should  make  so  ample  a  grant,  to  found  and  promote  a  colony  of 
Friends,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  public  merits  of  William  Penn,  the  father, 
and  the  debt  due  him ;  and  duly  appreciate  the  pristine  worth  of  the  son. 

By  the  charter,  the  form  and  administration  of  government  were  to  be  upon 
the  most  equal  and  liberal  principles.  Penn  was  absolute  proprietary  of  the 
granted  territory,  and  political  supervisor  of  the  people ;  all  legislative  acts 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  sovereign,  who  retained  the  power  of  abrogating 
them,  when  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England ;  the  people  were 
never  to  be  disturbed  in  matters  of  conscience  or  religion,  nor  were  they  ever 
to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  legislature  or  by  parliament  Next  he  prepared 
in  £ngland  a  frame  of  government  and  body  of  laws  made  acceptable  both  to 
the  crown  and  to  his  brethren  about  to  emigrate  ;  and  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  he  took  the  precaution  to  get  from  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1682,  an  inden- 
tured release  of  all  his  claims  to  every  thing  within  the  scope  of  his,  the  pro- 
prietary's, charter.  This  instrument  had  specially  in  view  the  *^  Territories  on 
the  south  westerly  side  of  the  Delaware,"  subsequently  termed  *<the  three 
lower  counties."  Immediately  he  and  a  large  number  of  his  fellow-Friends 
visited  his  province  ;f  when  he  called  a  convention  of  the  people,  and  procured 
their  nominal  acceptance  of  the  whole  system.  But  he  soon  became  convinced 
how  much  the  wisest  and  best  philanthropists  need  practical  experience ;  and 
how  much  also,  the  ablest  statesmen  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  every 
thing  is  ripe  enough  to  decay,  are  unfit  to  legislate  for  a  people  on  the  other,  ia 
a  chrysalis  state,  where  every  thing  is  new.  Within  twenty  years,  the  govern- 
ment underwent  four  considerable  changes,  three  of  which  were  the  fruits  of 
his  own  improving  experience  and  good  will. 

When  he  met  the  Assembly  in  1683,  being  the  first  called  under  the  charter, 
he  presented  to  their  consideration  a  revised  one,  which  was  received  and  ac- 
cepted with  great  satisfaction.  It  first  divided  the  province,  including  Delaware, 
into  six  counties,  and  then  provided  a  council  of  18,  three  from  each  county,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one  third  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and 
a  house  of  36  representatives,  to  be  elected  every  year  by  sixes,  in  the  several 
counties ;  and  these  were  to  constitute  the  two  branches  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  proprietary  was  himself  the  perpetual  governor.  He  presided  in  the 
council,  and  could  negative  any  resolve  or  measure  of  theirs,  and  also  appoint  his 
deputy.  Every  statutory  enactment  of  the  legislature  must  be  approved  first  by 
the  people  in  their  primary  meetings,  and  secondly,  by  the  crown,  before  it  could 
have  the  force  of  law ;  so  sanctioned,  it  became  a  kind  of  constitutional  ordi- 
nance and  chartered  right.  In  general,  all  ofiSicers  were  elected  at  the  polls ; 
except  the  judges,  who  were  nominated  by  the  council  to  the  people  for  their 
approval,  instead  of  their  election.  The  emoluments  of  every  officer  were  his 
fees  only  ;  the  proprietary  himself  had  no  salary ;  nor  was  there  a  tax-gatherer 
in  the  province.  Having  thus  settled  the  government,  Penn,  within  a  couple  of 
years  returned  to  England ;  leaving  the  executive  and  prudential  affairs  of  the 
Connmonwealth  in  the  hands  of  five  commissioners,  selected  by  him  from  the 
council ;  and  afler  four  years,  he  substituted  in  their  stead,  for  the  first  time, 
his  lieutenant  governor.  So  sedulously  democratic  was  this  government,  though 
proprUtanf  in  name,  and  complicated  in  form. 

Penn's  enlightened  and  liberal  sentiments  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  he  adorned.  Religious  frieedom,  such  as  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
taught,  he  aimed  to  espouse.    The  alpha  of  his  creed  was,  verily  never  to  ba 

*  Robert  Proad*«  Hist,  of  PenntTlvaoia,  1681  to  1763;  B.  Franklin*!  Review. 

t  *'  Oct.  94, 1683.  and  New  Ca«tle,  will  ever  be  memorable  for  being  the  tloM  aod  pUea  of  Wn.  ^lui'i 
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intolerant  to  any  sect,  not  even  to  Catholics.  James  II.,  aa  half  papist,  when 
come  to  the  throne  in  1685,  was  charmed  with  such  liberality ;  and  during  hia 
reign,  Penn's  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  This  province  also  presented  to  en- 
thusiastic emigrants  a  beauty  and  freshness,  prophetic  of  perennial  prosperity. 
But  jealous  as  William  and  Mary  were  of  every  man,  measure  and  sentiroeot 
approved  by  their  predecessor,  they  listened  to  whispers,  till  they  would  fain  be- 
lieve Penn  a  pseudo-protcstant ;  and  in  1693,  four  years  af\er  they  came  to  the 
throne,  they  actually  seized  upon  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  to 
Fletcher,  the  governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  reins  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction, to  be  held  immediately  under  the  crown.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Friends' 
religion  to  be  yielding ;  and  Governor  Fletcher,  when  he  met  the  assembly,  had 
influence  enough  to  effect  the  passage  of  some  very  offensive  acts.  One,  reduced 
the  house  of  representatives  from  36  to  20 ;  and  another  provided  for  a  liberal 
remuneration  of  his  own  services.  This  was  the  second  political  change  ;  and 
in  a  twelve-month  there  was  a  third,  in  which  Penn  was  wholly  restored  to  his 
province ;  and  in  1696  the  government  was  by  him,  in  a  few  respects,  new 
modified.  The  people  were  now  made  more  extensively  the  fountain  of  honor 
and  power.  To  them  was  given  the  election  of  judges  as  well  as  other  officers 
and  legislators ;  and  otherwise  conceded,  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other 
province,  the  attributes  of  direct  sovereignty.  The  governor,  for  instance,  wis 
to  be  merely  chairman  of  the  council. 

In  1699,  Penn,  after  15  years'  absence,  returned  to  bis  province ;  and  bein^ 
determined  to  cure  every  discovered  defect  in  the  government,  and  to  make  it 
a  complete  guaranty  of  equal  rights  in  exercise  and  enjoyment,  be  accepted  t 
surrender  of  the  existing  charter;   and  Oct  28,  1701,  he  present^  to  the 
people  the  fourth  and  last  constitutional  frame  of  government  or  charter  of 
privileges ;   which  being  received  by  them  with  approbation,  be  immediately 
returned  to  England.    This  provided  that  the  council  be  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietary, and  partake  of  an  executive  rather  than  a  legislative  character ;  tfa&t 
the  assembly,  consisting  of  representatives  annually  elected,  originate  and 
pass,  without  the  council's  concurrence,  all  legislative  acts,  yet  subject  to  his 
veto;  that  the  rights  of  conscience  be  universally  enjoyed;  that  every  ^* be- 
liever in  Christ"    have  the  privilege  of  suffrage  and  of  being  elected  into 
office ;  that  the  people  nominate  judges,  justices,  sheriffs  and  coroners — in  short, 
exercise  all  the  parallel  immunities  of  democracy,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
three-fold  claims  of  the  proprietary,  namely,  his  executive  authority,  his  unsold 
domains,  and  his  reserved  quit  rents.    The  proprietary-heirs  preferred  to  reside 
generally  in  England ;  and  the  collisions  which  those  claims  engendered  be- 
tween their  lieutenant  governors  and  the  people,  resulted  in  bitter  strife  and 
settled  animosities.    The  right  to  fee-simple  estate  was  put  by  freemen  on  the 
same  leaf  with  that  of  conscience  and  suffrage ;  and  they  resolved  to  contend 
for  it  till  attained.    Hence,  with  the  great  estate  and  political  power  of  the 
worthy  Penn,  who  died  in  1718,  descended  to  his  posterity  the  same  warfare. 
Still  the  charter  continued  74  years  unchanged ;  British  taxation,  the  stamp- 
act  of  1765  and  others,  were  manfully  resisted ;  and  the  last  of  the  Penns  died 
governor  of  the  province  at  the  important  juncture  of  1775;  when  old  disputes 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  the  opening  rupture  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  pro- 
prietary government  wholly  abolished.     A  short-lived  constitution  followed; 
which,  by  vesting  the  whole  legislative  power  in  a  popular  assembly,  originated 
a  violent  political  contest  between  the  **  Republicans,"  its  opponents,  and  the 
"  Constitutionalists,"  its  supporters — entirely  controlling  the  politics  of  the 
State.    Still  in  one  measure  they  were  of  the  same  mind.    As  the  proprietors' 
political  power  was  at  an  end,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  pay  them  £130,000,  io 
discharge  of  all  quit-rents ;  and  to  assure  them  the  same  rights  to  the  large 
tracts  they  still  owned,  as  other  freeholders  enjoyed,  in  like  manner  and  to  lii^ 
extent  with  those  of  any  other  land-holders,  in  the  State  ;  and  thus  by  way  of 
bargain  this  cause  of  contention  was  removed. 

The  present  Constitution  of  the  Sute,  which  was  adopted  Sept  2, 1790,* 

•  Intended  to  be  more  conformable  to  that  of  U.  States.    3  toI.  Bio;  of  the  Si^iiera  to  the  Declaration^ 
of Indepeodeaco,  p.  S9Q. 
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vests  the  legislative  power  in  a  Senate  of  33,  chosen  for  three  years,  by  districts, 
one  third  triennially  ;  and  a  House  of  100  Representatives,  elected  annually  by 
by  the  cities  and  counties.  The  executive  trust  rests  in  a  Governor  chosen 
people  at  the  polls,  for  three  years ;  who  is  only  eligible  for  office  six  years  in 
every  nine  years.  No  bill  can  have  the  force  of  law,  without  his  assent ;  or 
unless,  on  being  revised,  afler  his  negative,  it  be  passed  by  two  thirds  of  each 
house.  A  Representative  must  be  21,  a  Senator  Si5,  and  a  Governor  30  years  of 
age,  at  the  time  of  election.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  very  free,  for  every  man  is 
a  voter,  who  has  paid  a  tax.  There  are  55  counties  in  the  State,  and  between 
6  and  700  towns.  The  State  officers  are  a  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Treasurer,  Auditor,  Surveyor,  and  Adjutant  Gen- 
erals ;  Secretary  of  the  Land  Office,  and  a  State  Geologist. 

The  first  statutes  were  prepared  in  England,  brought  over  by  William  Penn 
and  bis  companions,  and  in  May,  1682,  published  in  the  Province.  They  were 
termed  by  Uieir  compilers,  ^'a  body  of  Laws;"  and  Chalmers  says  they  do 
*'  great  honor  to  their  wisdom  as  statesmen,  to  their  morals  as  men,  to  their 
spirit  as  colonists."  Upon  these  were  engrafled  enactments,  some  of  which 
may  be  traced  to  1700,  though  the  charter  of  that  year  provided,  *'  that  the  laws 
of  EngJand  should  take  place  in  all  matters  and  cases  wherein  no  positive  law 
of  the  Province  was  made  or  existed."*  Before  the  Revolution,  the  enacting 
clause  under  the  first  constitution  was  in  phraseology  this :  "  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in 
General  Assembly  met ; "  but  under  the  constitution  of  1790,  the  enactment  it 
by  **  the  Senate  and  Representatives."  Her  constitutional  frame  of  govern- 
ment ha«  always  been  liberal,  and  in  some  particulars  "  democratic  to  a  degree 
which  existed  in  few  others  of  the  colonies."  She  had  been  for  the  most  part 
while  a  colony,  peculiarly  favored  by  the  crown.  The  proprietary  govern- 
ment, too,  was  conducted  without  a  shadow  of  political  oppression,  though  its 
history  is  now  and  then  disfigured  with  controversies  about  the  personal  rights 
of  the  Penns,  and  the  reciprocal  privileges  granted  and  reserved  by  the  charter.^ 
Her  laws  have  never  been  sanguinary,  three  crimes  only  being  at  present  capitaL 
It  has  been  the  ancient  and  modern  opinion  of  her  people,  that  hard  labor  is  the 
best  punishment  of  convicts.  Better,  far  better,  according  to  their  doctrine, 
to  rectify  the  habits,  purify  and  amend  the  heart,  and  if  possible,  reform  the 
man,  than  to  brand  or  lacerate  his  flesh,  and  then  to  turn  him  upon  the  world, 
with  his  stigmas  and  his  vices,  or  to  hurry  him  with  bis  deep-stained  sins,  into 
eternity. 

[To  be  oontiDued.] 
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1836  Wdu.    — David  D.,  Mr. 
1830  N.J.        (i«nE<:. 
1S40  Harr.   —JcMitA,  D.  D. 
1341  Vale  Dav.d  1. 

1»1  Yale         UbudmJI  B. 
Fillpy 

1838  \Vm.    -l.csLcr,Mr. 

Fillmore 

IS40  Va.  Isaac  O. 

Finch 

1837  Wmi.        Mania 

1839  Ud.  Gnrce  C. 

1840  0.  D.C.  A.  J. 

Finley 
TO.  ■30  W.  Pa.  CVment,  M.  D. 
lei)  Dick.        William 
1813  Dick.        JbrihR. 
IK13  Jeff.  Ellim.  Mr.  19.  M.  D. 

}9m  JcfT.  IVIIIiam.  Mr.  '33. 

1821)  Jeff.         Jb>Arrt  at.,  Ur.  '3& 
UMf^raik.     Ah« 


Fmne* 

IB10  W.  Pa.  UtoaU  B. 
1840  W.  Pa.  Thoinni  M. 
liMI  W.  Pa.     Loui.C.II. 

FiBb 

I8.'U  Mid.  Aluaim 

IU;ia  W™.     —II,«ry,  .Mr. 

Piabcr 

1808  Dick.        John 


imUFl  W. 
f-irgeP. 


tlWU  Un. 
IS40  Amh 
1841  Wmi 


1840  A 


1840  A 


Wan 


nC. 


U)  U.N-V.-Erau>.iuD.,Mr. 

Fiike 
IB3G  An>h.       Fraderick  A.,  Mr. 

Fitch 
1337  Dan,        CharlnD. 

IB37  Un. 


8  Wei. 


Klidi 


1340  Yale  Lewii  W. 

FitzhUKh 
'OD,  -30  W.  Pa.  S  ,  Mr. 

Flacff 
18.13  Itnw.         F.dmunil 
I8;15M1.I.         Jam«M.,Mr.,Tul. 
ISaU  Harv.       Jamcf  M. 
IU3U  Vnl"  Uvi  W, 

Fleming 


I80<1  Jeff. 


J«h«.  Mr. 


in.Mr. 


1833  W.  Pa. 

I83U  Vale  William  H. 

Plennikin 
fSSO  Jeff.  »ammHr. 

Fletcher 

1836  Ynle  Arthur,  Mr. 

I83e  Na,h.  Thoma. 

IS.-IG  Mia.  Albert  H. 

1838  Amh.  Joel  W. 

IS-fJ  How.  Alfred 

11  Yale  Sidney 
Fling 


1811  V 


Williai 


XVilliam  B. 


Flinn 
ITBSU.N.C.  ./tniIm<i,Hr.,Tul.,D.D.'ll. 

Flower 
1833  Mid.         Andraw  S. 

Plournoy 
1829  Frank. 

Floy 
Dick.    —Jama,Kr. 

Flojd 
1857  Fraok.      Sicwan,  Mr. 
~»nk.      JobnJ.,Blr. '33. 

Fly 

I8S5  Bow.         William 

Fobei 
1337  Mid.         Ecbon,  Mr. 
ISSy  N.J.        TlKMHa 
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Fogg 
Dan.        Gf»p  Q 
Fatlanabee 


Force 

0  C.  I).  C.  Willi 

Ford 


Fnuk.  - 

-Thnmn.  F.,  J 

r4a>h. 

RciyiDiin  F. 

Kash. 

G«nr«  W. 

Narii. 

ThomalJ. 

Fmnk. 

Nslhanid  G. 

C.U.C 

Henry  J..  Mr 

We.. 

-J-An/Mr. 

Wm, 

Fi.h«rA.,»l 

Jeff. 

TKoma. 

Un. 

John 

O.N.  C 

fcC"'- 

N»b. 

Mia. 

Charlei 

D.n. 

EdenB. 

Mia. 

PcrnEriiHi 

Hsrv. 

Charts.  F. 

Dan. 

SiephsD  a. 

Ober. 

Crp^ai 

Nufa. 

Wlhjam  L. 

Y.U, 

Slcphen  C. 

Y*lt 

Ed~in  E. 

Nuh. 

Epliraim  H. 

»ufa. 

TSrnerS. 

Din. 

Charle. 

Dan. 

FreJerick 

Anih. 

Andrevr  B. 

Hid. 

OnonG. 

Foulke 

Ditlt. 

John 

Dick. 

?.^r^.. 

Uwii  W.,  U.  D.,  Ui. 


Fowler 

i  U.  N.  Y.  Maiihcw  B. 
»  Dan.        Sii'phcn 
1  Un.  David  E. 

j  Jeff.  Jnwuh  W. 

J  UN.Y.-M.V.B..Mr. 


m  v.,  Hr  iBd  H  1 

[eror.allUid.udMA 


Foy 

Wai. 

Nalhanic 

T. 

Mori. 

Lev.L. 

Frame 

Jeff. 

Rtaba,  Mr. 

35. 

K.J. 

-D^A 

,M 

Fra 
Vii. 

chot 
Cliflrlei 

Franklia 

Frnnk. 

Benjami 

C 

Hr 

Frank. 

Leonid..,  M 

3  Frank.      llednei.Mr. 
3  Fraiik.  — M.  A.,  Mr. 
li  Jrff.         T,  K. 
!  Waili.       I'liomu  L. 

Frary 

8  Wmt.    — Roben  G.,  M.  D. 

T  U.  N.  Y.  Horace 
7  0.  N.  V.  O. 
0  U,N.Y.-».,  Mr. 
0  U.N.Y.— H.,Mr. 


i  Jeff  Hi//..™. 

I)  Jeff,  WJliwn  J.,  Mr. 

3  Jeff.      —Donald,  D.  D. 

Freeman 

3  Bro.  Edward 

3  Frank.      J,nnrt  F.  W.,  Mr. 

3  N.  J.         John  E..  -Mr. 

9  U.H.C.— Gtor^e  W.,  D.  D. 


.ioghuyseD 

P.  Dummit,  U 


S  itul.         Frwierick  T.,  Hr. 

French 
5  Dart.        Henry 
T  Wath.       William  Q. 
I  Un.  John  M. 

a  Oher.       Cbarlei  R. 
I  C,  U.  C.  J.  B. 

Frick 
5  Harv.       William  F. 
U  N.  J.        Arthur  W. 

Frierson 

i  v"n.  C.  Ervin  L  ' 
ON.  J.         8.Be««o 

Frinit 

1  Bm.       — Aleiander  H.,  Mr. 
0  U.N.Y.  — Joiiih  C,  Mr. 

FrUbie 
t  Waili.     WilUam  B. 
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PriBby 

ik.       WiUiam  S.,  Mr. 

Franberger 

r.         Juhu  H.,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Frost 

I.  Daniel  C. 

le     — l-AlHBrd,  Mr. 

ini.       Daniel  D. 

Frothinghani 

I.  Tboinas 

Froy 

N.  C.  Malibew,  Mr. 

Fry 

.  Pa.     Francis  T. 

Frye 

D.  C.  Tbomas  B.  J.,  Mr. 

Fuller 

u  Rufus 

I.  Ashbel 

lie         8cth 

J.         Henry  M. 

ah.        Francis  L. 

w.        Beiijamiu  A.  G. 

Fullonton 

irt.        Jobn 

Fulton 

.  Pa.     Robert 

.  Pa.     i^tmufl,  Mr. 

.  Pa.     Siimuel  8. 

Fulweiiler 

.  Pa.     William  B. 

Fulwood 

ank.      William  E.,  Mr. 

Funston 

J.         David 
Furman 

o.       — Samuel,  Mr. 

Furniss 

inr.        William 

Gagcr 

lie         Cbarles  A.,  Mr.,  Tut. 

Gailey 

ff.  Richard,  Mr. 

Gaines 

Mh.    —Edmund  P.,  Mr.,  M.  G.  U.  S. 
Galbraith 
ff.  Kobert  C,  Mr. 

ff.         W.  M. 
Gtlbreath 
ick.        Joseph  S. 
Gale 

srT.        Frederick  W. 
nb.        Nnbum 
nb.        Thomas  A. 
lib.        William  D. 
Galloway 
ff.  James 

N.  C.  Robert  M. 
ff.         Mm,  Mr.  '33. 
ia.  Henry  P. 

XH.  Albort  G. 

N.  C.  Kawley 
ff.  John  A.,  Mr.  '36. 

ia.         Samuel  8 ,  Mr. 

Gallup 

m.       Henry,  Mr. 

Galpin 

lie         Samuel 

Gait 

C         Thomas 


A. 


Galusha 
1836  Mid.  Russell  L. 

183i)  H.L.T.I.  Elijah  B. 

Gamble 
1836  N.  J.        Jobn  G. 
1839  Mia.         James  N. 

Gammell 
1831  Bro.  William,  Mr ,  Tut.  and  Prof. 

Ganson 
1839  Harv.        Jobn 

GaNun 

1839  Rut.         Cbarles 

Garcelon 
1836  Bow.        Alonzo,  M.  D.,  Dart 
Gardiner 

1835  Yale         Samuel  L. 

1836  N.  J.         David 

1837  N.J.         Alexander 

1840  Yale         Jobn  B. 

Gardner 

1840  Amb.        Jobn  S. 

1838  Un.  Abraham  M. 

1841  Uu.  Jobn 

Garnett 

1821  U.  N.  C.  Henry  F. 

Garret 

1834  W.  Pa.     William,  Mr. 

Garretson 
1836  Rut.  Remsen.  Mr. 

1841  Rut.  Robert  W. 

18-H  Wes.        William  E. 

Garrett 

W,  '30  W.  Pa.  J.  S.,  Mr. 

Garrigus 
1828  Mia.  Jobn  M. 

Gass 

1836  Jeff.  William 

Gassaway 

1827  Mia.         N.  G.  R. 

Gaston 

1835  Col.     -llWilliam.  LL.  D.,  and  at  Harv. 

[•26,aiidU.N.Y.'34,&N.J. 

['35.— R  A.  1796. 
1840  W.  Pa.    Samuel 

Gates 
W.'SOW.Pa.  a,  Mr. 

1837  C.  D.  C.  Francis  A. 
1840  Un.  George  A. 

Gatlin 
1808  U.  N.  C.  IIAlfred,  Mr.  '12. 

Gault 
1835  Jeff.     -^ThomoM,  Mr. 

Gaose 

1828  U.  N.  C.  Jobn  P. 

Gay 

1835  Mid.         Theodore,  Mr. 
l&ll  Amb.        Joshuas. 

Gaylord 
1837  Amb.       Heminway  J. 

Geary 

1834  Jeff.         E,  R,,  Mr.  '38. 

Gee 

1825  U.  N.  C.  John  M. 

Geer 

1835  Un.  Darius  W. 

Gehard 

1826  Dick.        William  W..  Mr.,  M.  D.,  Fena. 
1828  Dick.       BepjamiB,  Mr. 
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GeiwenhaiDCT 

I  U.  N.  V.  Frederick 

Gener 


li  Amh.       Samuel  It. 
Getchell 

^^\'.u       r.i.i„<]fr  I.. 

Gholson 
!  U.  N.  C  Thomai 

Gibbons 

7  Un.  Wailiiiiglnn 

Gibbs 

:  Nub.        Alphnnto 


Dnni 


.,  tir. 


t  U.  N.  C,  William  N„  M.  D. 
K  Irtt.  tyuiiam  G,  Mr.  '35. 

y  i-a.      J.  K. 

9  Mil.         JamnS. 

V  N.  J,       }toi.«n  r. 
l)U.N.r.— CliurehillT.,  Ur. 

Giddl  ngs 
B  Miii.  ISolouion  P. 

Giduey 

B  Ud.  baviilF. 

GignillJU 


Gilchrist 

[t  U.N.C.  John, 
i  V.  N.  C.  Arrhil 


Giles 

3  U.  N.  C.  Jnhn,  Mr. 
S  U.  N.  C.  Milo  A.,  M.  D. 
II  IViDk.     J. 
K  Dart.        Wirrea  A. 
Gilford 


Gilland 

hlC  Jamn  R. 

Gillaspte 


Gillett 

»  Ham.        Jrdrdiah 
B  Wiuh.       Cbutlo 


3  Dan.       Jiwpb  J. 
1)  Ilorv.        Ezekiel 

Gil  more 

?  W.  I>a.     A1(h!il,  Hr. 
3  Mia.  Dauiel 

GiUinga 
I  nirk.        3.tn» 

Glascock 
S  U.N*    -VViliianiU.,  Mr. 

Glua 
1  Na>h.      miliam  S. 

Glsuon 
)  Amh.       CbarlB  F. 

GleOD 
7  Fmiik.      John,  Mr.  '33. 
I  JrfT.  iUitrl 

I  Frsnk.       L. 

GtoDinger 
;  hE        Jobs,  H.  D. 

tlVi^Lk        IfenryB. 

Goddard 

)  Anih.        S.  B.  InnrMll 
I  Amh.       Chaj-lnG. 

Goff 
)  N»h.       Andre*  P. 

Gold 
>  YalB     — Pimwl  W..  M.  D. 
)  Yalx         Theodore  S. 

Goldaborougb 


Gollicar 

i  Wei.        Willi 

Goo  dale 


»■] 


Goode 
NHh.       Joba  n 
Goodcn 


Bow.    -Kohert,  Hr. 


Goodelt 
Nadi.       HtidiHl  C. 
Nuh.        J..bn  A. 

Goodmin 


Goodscl 
Goodrich 


—Clmaq,  A.,  D.  D.-Y»l«  '10, 
[ond  Mr.  Tuu  &  Pn>(. 
-8iiniuelG.,Hr. 
ChauDcy,  Mr. 


Yak         Heary  H. 

Gordon 
Dirk.       aiRriM  P.,  Mr. 
U.  N.C.  RnlMii 
Dirk.         PcLaiiah  W.,  Mr. 
W.  Pa.      (fcm-g<,  Mr. 
JeE  TVimuj  />. 

U  N.  r.  W-lliam  R.,  Mr. 
U.  N.  Y.  Gmree 


W.P..     J.>^ph 
Naita.       William  H. 

Gore 

Amh.       Daritn 

Gorham 

Anh.        WilliaDC. 

Gorrell 

U.  ^.  C.   Ralph 

GOBB 

Ud.           GuHiviii  F. 

Gott 

N.  J.        Will.™  C. 

Ua.            Jo«pb  W. 

Goucbe 

FrMk.      L. 

Gould 

N.  J.         Jolin  H.,  Ur. 

Ho..         Mark 

Up.           ChwiM 

Gouldins 

Fr«ok.  -Tlium..,  D.  U 

rnik.      FrMi,  R.,  Mr 

Genu 

Dxt.        WilUu 

WL.  lY.           a 

Gracey 

It  JtlT.  Il<,br>/ 

GraLam 
I  Dick.        Jama 
i  Dick.        KoAnt 
t  Dick.        ThomuJ. 
t  U.  N.  C.  Daniel 
S  Noh.        William 
i  V.  N.  C.  Uania 
S  U.  N.  C.  Oeorm  F.,  M.  D. 
S  V.  «.  C.  JnliuE. 
5  ItS.  WiSigM 

!  U.  N.  C.  Tbomai  G.,  H.  D. 
lU.N.C.  WiLi.i«>A.,Hr.,E 
7  Drrk.        Jim«M.,Mr. 
i  Jeff.  Jolm  B..  Hr.  ■M. 

I  U.PI.C.  —&»>«/  S.,  Hr.  Uninn  D.  D.  '3S, 
SJcff.         D«idB.  lProf.U.T.8. 

i  W.Pa.     £.  S.,Mt. 
S  Col.  John 

S  Mia.         Jnran  %V. 


Haiihew  D. 

Genrm  W. 

■i.  C.  Charlu  C. 


UCm. 


I  U.  N.  C.  Chaancy  W. 
I  U.  N.  C.  Stephen 

)  Jeff.  Lewli 

i  Wat.         Abraham 
]  Yale      —Arthur,  Air. 

Grant 
I  U.  N  C.  Jbrio.  Mr.  % 
3  Frauk.      John  T.,  Hr. 


i  V.  N.  C.  Jnhn  W. 
t  U.  N.  C.  Jnhn  L.,  M.  D. 
i  Frank.      Georn,  Mr. 
3  Mid.          Aianah  K.,  Mr. 
3  Mid.          JM&,  Mr. 
1  Mid.          Hiram  A.,  Mr. 
A  M-,  Mr. 


It  [III. 


LcviH. 


S  U.  N.  C.  «ni™  L. 

5  U.N.C.   KalphH.,Mr.,Tia, 

;  Mia.  Allen  P. 

1  Hid.      —Joihua  B.,  Mr. 

Grair 
3  Frank.      John  H. 
i  Dick.       Jowph  O^  Mr.,  H.  D. 


li  H.rv.        John  T. 
S  N.  J.         Edgar  A.  H. 
S  Jrff.  (i   B. 

9  Mid.  MiltiUa  L. 

D  Frank.      C. 
Greacen 
B  U.  K.  Y.  J.,  Mr. 

Greanleaf 

3  VS  Y.  —A.,  Mr. 

B  Dkk.       Jaa«aD.,Mr. 
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[F». 


Graely 
A  D»n.       Bttfliat  8.  N. 

e  U.  N.  C.  Willwm 

1  Dick.        JiiMa,Mr.,N.J. 

t  U.N.C.— aiAM,  LL.D.,  N.i.  '83,  Hr. 

[Till,  ind  Prsf.,  uxl  PiM.— 

[PhIL  D.  [). 

5  U.  N.  C.  TbcMnaa  K  Mr.  ■«. 

8  U.  N.  C.  Wllllani  U.,  Hr.  '33,  ProC 
8  IrS.  Aihhrl  A.,  Hr.'SS. 

4  Mid.      — Hantin.Ur. 

6  Airh.        RbI|iIi  E. 

15  Jeff.      —Jacob,  LL.  D. 

16  Amb.         TbomnP. 


I  V.  y.  C.  William  Vf. 
Greene 

3  Bra.       —Genrgt  W.,  Hi. 


Grccnleaf 
7  Rui.         J.  PsTKiat.llr. 
S  Uari.     —Alfred,  Mr. 

Greenough 


Green wav 
ON.  J.        E.U. 

3  Ndh.       Androw  J. 

6  N.  J.        Jimci 

Greee 
0  Mia.         WillUn 
3  Mil.  Gevg* 

7  But.      -(W  H,  Mr.,Anih.  -W- 
0  Yale         SamiMl 

Gresbain 

B  FrB..k.      ^VUIlI 
3  FiAfik.     JttAuG.,  Hr. 
Gretter 

8  U.N.C.  -Mm  A.,  Mr.,  Univ.  V«l 

Gridly 
S  mm.         ifayw,  Mr. 

8  Ham.         G«rKo  W. 

9  Hani.        AiDoD, 


fi  W.  R,  G«irn  A. 
6  Hid.  William  D. 
1  Dan.         Brninirin 

8  A.nh.        Whlune 
8U.N.Y.  G.C.,Slr. 

Grocsbeck 

■I  Mid.  llermaDj. 

4  Hid.  WiPliBm  S. 

Groavenor 

i  Mid.  LemiwI 

n  Un.  John  R. 

6  Yala         Joaaihaa 
a  Vale         Joupli  H. 

Grover 

5  Bov.        Aiphnn 

Gro»ea 

4  Fnnk.  -Jamci  A.,  Mr. 
,1  Ua.  William  A. 

Guild 

9  Harv.        SaoKiel  E. 

Guille 
13  W.  Pa.     Napoleoa  A.,  Hr. 

a  U.  N.  C.  Haywoad  W. 


Gullatt 
UK.         Charlci  E. 
Gulliver 


4  U.  N.  C.  WiHiam  P. 

6  U.  N.  Y.  J.  A, 

Q  Yale  Fr*d«ickW, 

1  Un.  Walwr 

Gurler 

7  Uu.  PhiuauIX 

Guaterifl 
e  Dick.       Jamet.  Hr. 
^  Dick.       Hicbinl 

Gutbrie 


Gwin 


Altxander,  Hr. 


Roben  C,  Hr.,  Tut. 


1330  Frank.      Jwph 
1831  Frank.  -J.  J  ,  Mr. 
1839  C.  D.  C.  Jobm  F. 


Iladley 
6U.1.  ^crtingO- 

9  V.  N.  C.  Jobo  L. 
0  Dan.       GMTge  P. 

Haff 
3  Hid.      -UfaM.  Hi.  awl  L'd. 
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Hiffui 

Qkk.        D>i 

Hagemki 


Jeff 

»n«.c/.Mr.  ■%. 

W.P». 

OilbrHM. 

Hiin 

ton 

U.  N.  C 
0.  N.  C 

ts,^. 

Hnldeman 

Jeff. 

Joha 

Halfl 

Din. 

Eickipl  J.,  Hr. 

Col.      - 

_J(mD-m,D.  n„Bow, 'll.a 

[Mr-  ■ud  ■!  Uri 

tl.TM. 

[eniT— Fm.  Geneva. 

Hmt. 

IlurKiio  E. 

H»r». 

N.<h» 

W.  Pi. 

Ed.i.und  P.,  M.  D. 

Harv. 

EJwardE. 

Hall 

U.N.C 

William  P..  Mr. 

D  W.P».S«miiel.Mr..M.  D 

UJI  C.- 

-J««. D.U.-N..J 

1T».  a 

U.N.  C 

R-iert 

[D. 

V.  n.  c 

t&lwrd 

U.N.C 

J<>m«  O.,  Mr.  -SI 

U.N.C 

WillmmA. 

U.N.C 

Iu*r,  M.  I>. 

Mt. 

Jninel  C. 

U.N.C 

Kohen 

U.N.C 

'l-hoiBM  P. 

"-..  „- 

-ltii>'i>«rdK„Mr. 

Jpff.      -Ji>ineiC.,Mr.,H.U. 


U.  N.  Y 

Willi™.  Mc. -59 

Dan. 

BobfrtH. 

Bo«. 

Edwin,  Hr. 

U.N.Y 

J.  a.,  Mr. 

MT.      - 

leff. 

T.  Bachaau 

Un. 

S.VI. 

Ui. 

8i.n<uel  H. 

fata 

Samuel  B. 

V.Pa. 

EdmuDd  P.,  U.  E 

U.N.Y 

H.H. 

Won.         lluimai  A. 


Halleck 
[)a.  M.  Wapt 

Hatte; 
H.  J.     -Rohrt.  1>.  D.,  E 
H.a.         IJaiDuel  B. 


Hailoway 
Kui.         WilJiam  W. 
Halse; 

UiB.  Jnaepli  P. 

SiA.        Le  Ko>  J. 


GeernB, 
Bnberitj. 
John  J. 


t  W.  Pa.  William,  Ur. 

B  W.  Pa.  J.  y. 

SN.J.  Peier.Mr. 

G  Prank.  Jeme.  8. 

S  Jeff.  Huek 

9  Dick.  J»n>e>  a. 

9N.-J.  Mnni.  R. 

9  Hid.  Zrre 

y  Un.  1).  Henry 

Hamlet 

5  U.N.  C.  JanmE. 

Ham  met 

1  Jeff.  ».  H.,  ProT. 

Hamniil 
a  W.  Pa.     Samuel  R. 

Hammond 

S  N.J.  Charlea3.,llii 

B  Ober.        Ileory  L. 

9  Yale  CharlH 


IS3S  Hid.     — AognMufC.,  Hr. 

Handy 
3  Jeff.         Lerin,  Mr.  "Si. 
1  Jeff         /.  W.  JC,  Ur. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEGROES  AND  MULATTOES. 

i  WRITER  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  states,  that  from  anthen* 
itatistics  and  extensive  corroborating^  information,  obtained  from  sources  of 
uestionabie  authority,  together  with  his  own  observation,  he  is  led  to  believe 
.  the  following  statements  are  substantially  correct : 

It.  That  the  longevity  of  the  pure  Africans  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
ibitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

d.  That  mulattoes,  that  is,  those  born  of  parents  one  being  African,  and  the 
}r  Caucasian  or  white,  are  decidedly  the  shortest  lived  of  any  class  of  the 
lan  race. 

d.  That  mulattoes  are  no  more  liable  to  die  under  the  age  of  25,  than  the 
tes  or  blacks ;  but  from  25  to  40,  their  deaths  are  as  10  to  1  of  either  the 
tes  or  blacks  between  those  ages — from  40  to  55,  50  to  1 — and  from  55  to 
100  to  ]. 

Jb.  That  the  mortality  of  the  free  people  of  color,  in  the  United  Statea,  is 
B  than  100  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  slaves. 

Jl  That  those  of  unmixed  African  extraction  in  the  ''free  States"  are  not 
e  liable  to  sickness  or  premature  death  than  the  whites  of  their  rank  and 
lition  in  society  ;  but  that  the  striking  mortality,  so  manifest  among  the  free 
)le  of  color,  is  in  every  community  and  section  of  country  invariably 
ioed  to  the  mulattoes. 

be  editor  of  the  Journal  appends  the  following: 

roro  a  correspondence  published  in  the  Boston  Statesman,  in  April  last,  if 
D  the  following  statistics: — 'Mn  a  population  [colored]  of  2,634,348,  (incla- 
the  free  blacks,)  there  are  1,980  over  100  years  of  age ;  whereas  there  are 
147  whites  over  100  years  of  age,  in  a  population  of  14,581,000." 
[t  so  happens  that  we  have  before  us  a  pamphlet  published  in  1827,  by  Dr. 
a,  then  a  citizen  of  New  York,  now  resident  and  well  known  in  Paris,  ia 
h  be  gave  a  comparative  statement  of  the  mortality  in  the  cities  of  Philft- 
liia.  New  York  and  Baltimore,  deduced  from  the  official  reports  of  the 
dfl  of  health  of  the  respective  cities,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  yean 
^  24,  25  and  26,  the  deaths  were  as  follows : 


Whites, 
Free  blacks. 
Slaves, 
TOL.  zv. 


In  New  York. 

1  in  40.15. 
1  in  18.88. 


In  Philadelphia. 

1  in  31.82. 
1  in  19.9L 
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In  BahioBorv. 

1  in  44J99. 
liD32J). 
1  in  77.88. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  AND  CHIEF  MAGISTRATES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND, 

FROM    1620    TO    1820. 

[Bj  Jacob  B.  Moors,  Em^i  Member  of  the  New  Ilampehire  ind  New  York  Hiitorical  Societies.] 
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THOMAS  DUDLEY. 

[Governor  of  Masiacbutctti,  in  1634, 1640, 1645,  and  1650.] 

Thomas  DoDLur,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  second  governor  of  the  Massacnusettn  colony,  was  born  at  Northampton,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  residence  of  the  Eail  of  Northampton,  in  the  vear  1576.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  the  descendants  of  governor  Dudley,  in  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
family,  that  he  was  descended  from  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
beheaded  22  February,  1554,  and  some  of  the  name  have  been  anxious  to  trace  thehr 
descent  lo  that  ambitious  courtier  ;  but  whoever  will  talce  the  pains  to  consult  Dugdale'g 
Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  will  be  satisfied  that  our  honest  old  Puritan  coiild  not 
have  descended  from  the  Dudleys,  who  figure  so  much  in  English  history.  Hii 
descent,  however,  was  probably  quite  as  honorable  ;  as  Dugdale  produces  evidence  to 
show  that  Edmund  Dudley,  the  privy  counsellor  of  Henry  Vlt.,  was  the  son,  or  ffrand- 
■on  of  John  Dudley,  a  carpenter,  and  of  very  humble  origin — and  not  descended  from 
the  family  of  Sutton,  Baron  of  Dudley,  in  Staflfordshire,  as  was  pretended  by  the  Duke. 
A  late  writer,  s|)eaking  of  Robert  Dudley,  son  of  the  Duke,  who  became  the  favorite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Leicester,  .says  the  disputes  about  his  descent, 
go  back  to  his  great  grandfather,  who  is  described  by  one  party  as  a  carpenter,  and  bv 
the  other  as  a  nobleman ;  while  a  third,  acting  as  umpire,  proposes  to  reconcile  both 
theories  by  making  him  a  *' noble  timber-merchant."  However  the  dispute  may  be 
decided,  the  jest,  founded  on  the  first  theory,  is  too  good  to  be  lost ;  it  was  said,  that 
*'  he  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  the  brother  of  a   king,  the  grandson  of  an  esquire,  and  the 

geat  grandson  of  a  carpenter ;  that  the  carpenter  was  the  only  honest  man  in  the 
mily,  and  the  only  one  who  died  in  his  bed." 

Thomas  Dudley  was  the  only  son  of  Capt.  Roger  Dudley,  who  was  plain  in  battle. 
Being  left  an  orphan,  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  where 
he  remained  for  several  years.  He  next  entered  the  office  of  a  judge  of  the  name  of 
Nicholls,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk,  in  which  situation,  the  judge  being  a  kinsman  of 
his  mother,  he  was  allowed  many  favorable  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. These  advantages  he  faithfully  improved,  and  became  distinguished  among  the 
young  men  of  his  age,  for  intelligence,  courage  and  conduct.  Inheriting  from  hit 
nther,  a  taste  for  military  adventure,  and  the  most  direct  path  to  public  honors  doling 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being  the  profession  of  arms,  when  the  Queen  ordered  leTiea  for 
the  French  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company,  marched  into  the 
field,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Amiens.  On  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  Capt. 
Dudley  returned  to  England,  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Northampton.  Here 
he  married  '*  a  gentlewoman  whose  extraction  and  estate  were  considerable  ;"  which 
circumstance  introduced  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  several  eminent  and  pious  dissent- 
ing clergymen.  He  attended  their  ministrations  with  a  devout  and  prayerful  spirit, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  inflexible  of  the  persecuted  body  of  the  Puritans. 

About  this  time,  the  young  Earl  of  Lincoln  having  come  into  possession  of  hit  title 
and  estates,  Mr.  Dudley  was  recommended  to  him,  by  Lord  Say  and  others,  as  steward 
of  the  household.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Earl,  and  in  the  management  of  his 
afifairs  exhibited  so  much  foresight,  sagacity  and  fidelity,  as  to  gain  the  entire  confidence 
of  that  nobleman  and  his  family.  He  remained  about  ten  years  steward  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  became  a  parishioner 
of  the  famous  John  Cotton,  and  the  associate  of  those  noble  spirit*,  who  were  soon  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  religious  freedom  in  the  new  world. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  one  of  the  five  undertakers  of  the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony,  and  came  over  with  the  charter  in  1()30.  His  own  graphic  account  of  the  first 
steps  in  this  grest  enterprise,  contained  in  his  letter  of  12  March,  1631,  addressed  to 
the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  is  the  best  that  can  be  given.  **  About  the  year  1687,  some 
friends  being  together  in  Lincolnshire,  fell  into  discourse  about  New  Englandy  and  the 
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vlaotiDfT  of  llie  gospel  tlicre  ;  and,  ofler  some  deliberation,  we  imparted  our  reasons,  by 
jetters  and  messages  to  some  in  London  and  the  West  Country  ;  where  it  was  likewise 
deliberately  thought  upon ;  and  at  length,  with  often  negotiution,  so  ripened,  that  in 
the  year  Ib'id,  wc  procured  a  patent  i'roni  his  Majesty  lor  our  planting  between  the 
Massachusetts  bay  and  Chailcs  river  on  the  south,  and  the  river  of  Merrimack  on  the 
Borth ;  and  three  miles  on  either  side  of  those  rivers  and  bay  ;  as  also  for  the  govern- 
ment  of  those  who  did  or  should  inhabit  within  that  compass ;  and  the  same  year  we 
sent  Mr.  John  Endicott,  and  some  with  him,  to  begin  a  plantation  :  and  to  strengthen 
each  as  he  should  find  there,  which  we  sent  thither  from  Dorchester,  and  some  places 
adjoining ;  from  whom  the  same  year  receiving  hopeful  news,  the  next  year,  lGs&,  we 
sent  divers  ships  over  with  about  three  hundred  people,  and  some  cows,  goats,  and 
horses,  manv  of  which  arrived  safely.  These  by  their  too  large  commendations  of  the 
country,  and  the  commodities  thereof,  invited  us  so  strongly  to  go  on,  (hat  Mr.  Win- 
throp  of  Suffolk,  (who  was  well  known  in  his  own  country,  and  well  approved  here  for 
his  piety,  liberality,  wisdom  and  gravity,)  coming  in  to  u;*,  we  came  to  such  resolution, 
that  in  April,  1G;)0,  we  set  sail  from  Old  England,  with  four  good  ships.  And  in  May 
following,  eiffht  more  followed,  two  having  gone  before  in  February  and  March,  and 
two  more  following  in  June  and  August,  besides  another  set  out  by  a  private  merchant. 
These  seventeen  ships  arrived  all  safe  in  New  England,  for  the  increase  of  the  planta- 
tion here  this  year,  1630 — but  made  a  long  and  troublesome  and  costly  voyage,  being  all 
wind-bound  long  in  EngUnd,  and  hindered  with  contrary  winds,  aAer  they  set  sail,  and 
K>  scattered  with  mists  and  tempests,  that  few  of  them  arrived  together." 

In  this  fleet,  came  governor  Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  Mr.  Dudley,  while  the  Arbella,  in  which  he  embarked,  was 
ridinff  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Cowes,  was  chosen  Deputy  Governor,  in  place  of 
Bir.  Humfrey,  who  remained  behind.  In  the  same  fleet  came  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  passengers,  of  various  occupations,  some  of  whom  were  from  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, but  most  from  the  vicinity  of  London.  Having  viewed  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  Winthrop,  Dudley  and  others  pitched  down  on  the  north  side  of  Charles 
river,  and  took  lodgings  in  a  house  which  had  been  built  there  the  preceding  year. 
The  rest  of  the  company  erected  booths,  and  tents,  about  the  town  hill.  Their  place  of 
worship  was  under  a  wide-spreading  tree  in  the  open  air.  On  the  6th  of  July,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  kept  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  fleet.  On  the  30(h  of  July,  a  day  of 
■olemn  fasting  and  prayer  was  kept  at  Chaileslown,  when  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and 
Wilson  entered  into  church  covenant,  and  the  foundation  of  the  first  church  in  Boston 
was  laid.  On  tiie  27th  of  August  following,  the  church  made  choice  of  John  Wilson  as 
their  teacher. 

Mr.  Dudley  was  in  favor  of  making  Newton,  now  Cambridge,  the  metropolis  of  the 
eolony  ;  and  after  consultation,  governor  Winthrop,  and  the  assistants,  agreed  to  settle 
there,  and  streetfi  and  squares,  and  market  places,  were  duly  surveyed  and  laid  out.  In 
the  spring  of  ]f>31,  Mr.  Dudley  and  other:*  commenced  building.  Gov.  Winthrop  had 
■el  up  the  frame  of  a  house,  but  soon  after  changed  his  mmd,  and  removed  it  to  Boston. 
Mr.  Dudley  finished  his  house,  and  moved  into  it  with  his  family.  The  first  housea 
were  rude  structures,  the  roofs  covered  with  thatch,  the  fire-places  generally  made  of 
lOQgh  stones,  and  the  chimneys  of  boards,  plastered  with  clay.  The  settlers  were  p«ib- 
ficly  enjoined  to  avoid  ail  superfluous  expense,  in  order  that  their  money  might  be 
naerved  for  any  unforeseen  necessities.  Mr.  Dudley  having  finished  his  house  with  a 
little  more  regard  to  domestic  comfort,  exposed  himself  to  public  censure.  At  a  meeting 
€f  the  governor  aud  assistants,  he  was  told,  that  "  lie  did  not  well  to  bestow  such  cost 
■boat  wainscoting  and  adorning  his  house,  in  the  beginning  of  a  plantation,'*  both  in 
Rgard  to  the  expense,  and  the  example.  Dudlev's  answer  was,  that  it  was  for  the 
warmth  of  his  house,  and  the  charge  was  little,  "  being  but  clapboards  nailed  to  the  wall 
m  the  form  of  wainscot.** 

The  removal  of  Winthrop  to  Boston,  in  violation  of  his  first  understanding  with 
Dudley,  Bradstreet  and  others,  was  a  source  of  mutual  uneasiness ;  and  the  misunder- 
standing,  on  that  and  other  matters,  led  Dudley,  in  April,  1632,  to  resign  his  oflices  of 
depnty  governor  and  assistant  of  the  colony.  He  even  meditated  for  a  time  an  abandon- 
aieot  or  the  colony,  and  a  return  to  England.  But  the  ministers  and  the  magistratea 
nw  the  evil  of  this  dispute  between  the  two  foremost  men  of  the  plantation,  and  ailer 
npeated  and  earnest  meetings,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Dodley'a 
Rsignation  was  adjudged  by  the  court  of  assistants  to  be  a  nullity,  and  he  again  entered 
«pon  the  duties  of'^his  station.  **  Ever  af\er  (says  Winthrop)  they  kept  peace  and  good 
eonespondency  together  in  love  and  friendship. 

Mr.  WiliK>n,  the  first  minister,  having  lefl  Boston,  in  March,  1631,  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
luid,  the  religious  services  of  the  church  were  performed  alternately  by  governor  Win- 
throp, the  deputy-firovernor  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Nowel,  the  ruling  elder,  until  November 
of  that  year,  when  Mr.  John  Eliot  arrived,  and  preached  with  them  ontU  his  settlement 
MRozhnrj.    Habbard  aaya  these  men,  in  the  abaenae  of  their  paatori  accepted  the 
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charce,  '*  knowing  well  that  the  princes  of  Judah.  in  King  Heiekiah**  reign,  were 
appointed  to  teach  the  jieople  oat  uf  tlie  law  of  God." 

In  10:)4,  at  the  meeting  of  the  general  court  in  May,  Mr.  Dudley  was  cboaen  go?- 
emor.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Jt  was  the 
first  legislature  in  which  the  representative  principle  was  recognized.  Three  delegates 
from  each  of  the  towns  were  in  attendance — the  session  was  continued  during  three 
days — and  Winthrop  remarks,  as  if  ^\ad  to  escape  from  doubt,  that  **  all  thini^s  were 
carried  very  peaceably,  notwithstsnding  that  some  of  the  as$utants  were  questiomed  kg 
tkefrtemenfor  some  errors  in  government,*  &c.  The  powers  of  the  genera]  court  were 
now  defined,  the  trial  by  jury  was  ordained,  snd  ordeis  were  made  regulating  the 
fatore  elections  of  the  representative  body.  The  general  court  at  this  session  ilso 
established  a  military  commission,  vested  with  the  most  unlimited  authority.  At  the 
head  of  this  commission  Governor  Dudley  wus  placed,  having  Winthrop,  Humfrey, 
Haynes,  Endicott,  Coddington,  Pynchon,  Nowell,  Bellingham  and  firadstreet  for  his 
associates.  They  were  deputed,  in  the  words  of  the  record,*  **  to  dispose  of  all  miUtsiy 
affairs  whatsoever ;  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  see  all  former  laws  concerning 
all  military  men  and  munition  executed ;  and  aUo  shall  have  full  power  to  ordain  or 
remove  all  military  officers,  and  to  make  and  tender  to  them  an  oath  suitable  to  their 
places;  to  dispose  of  all  companies,  to  make  orders  for  thom,  and  to  make  and  tender 
to  them  a  suitable  oath,  and  to  see  that  strict  discipline  and  trainings  he  okiseryed,  and 
to  command  them  forth  upon  any  occasion  they  think  meet ;  to  make  either  oiiensiTe 
or  defensive  war ;  as  also  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  further  behoofeful  lor  the  good  of 
this  plantation,  in  case  of  any  war  that  may  befal  us ;  and  also  that  the  aforesaid  eom- 
missioners,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  imptison  or  confine  any  that 
that  they  shall  judge  to  be  enemies  to  the  commonwealth  ;  and  such  as  will  not  come 
under  command  or  restraint,  as  they  shall  be  required,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
commissioners  to  put  such  persons  to  death."  This  was  a  formidable  power  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  been  exerted  to  the 
injury  or  discontent  of  the  people. 

In  the  following  year,  governor  Dudley  was  superseded  by  John  Haynes,  afierwardf 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  chosen  assistant  in  ](>35,  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  governor.  For  the  years  1G37,  8,  and  9,  he  was  oeput/ 
governor.  At  a  general  court  in  1()36,  it  was  ordered  that  a  certain  number  oi  w 
magistrates  should  be  chosen  for  life^and  governors  Winthrop  and  Dudley  were  raiifd 
to  this  new  dignity.  **  Only  three  years  (says  Savage,)  did  this  council  for  life  snbstsL" 
The  object  of  the  chan^^e  wsis  to  tempt  over  some  of  the  nobility  and  other  leading  dpi 
of  England,  who  were  ambitious  of  titles,  by  assuring  them  of  a  similar  tenure  of  power 
in  this  new  country.  It  was  a  weak  device,  which  met  n6  favor  among  the  peofk^ 
and  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1637,  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  familistic  principles,  and  an  ardent  entba- 
siast,  held  meetings  and  gave  lectures  for  the  propagation  of  her  peculiar  sentimenla 
Herieal  and  eloquence  attracted  numerous  hearers,  and  her  adherents  rapidly  increased. 
The  whole  colony  was  soon  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  called  Antinomians,aa4 
the  other  Legalists.  Governor  Dudley,  always  foremost  in  what  he  believed  to  be  bii 
dutj,  opposed  the  new  heresy  with  great  zeal,  and  with  Winthrop,  Wilson,  and  otfaefff 
maintained  the  principles  anid  practices  of  the  churches  as  they  stood  before  this  womin 
came  into  the  country.  With  them  in  sentiment  and  feeling  were  the  ministers  aiid 
people  of  the  other  congregations ;  but  Mr.  Vane,  the  governor,  and  the  Rev.  Vr. 
Cotton,  countenanced  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson — her  party  became  strong— the 
church  was  divided  in  twain — mutual  censures  passed  between  the  brethren,  and  every 
thing  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  wore  the  aspect  of  disunion  and  change.  The  civil  power 
of  the  colony  was  at  last  brought  in  to  crush  the  heresy,  and  proved  efiS^tual  rar  the 
time.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  banished,  as  was  Wheelwright,  her  brother — all  the  pria- 
cipal  men  in  the  colony  who  had  favored  their  preaching,  were  disarmed — and  Buuiy, 
to  escape  banishment,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the  colony.  The  trial  of  lfit> 
Hutchinson  is  a  precious  document  for  those  who  would  understand  the  manaeii^ 
customs,  and  principles  of  our  fathers.  It  is  preserved  by  governor  Hotchinson,  ia  kii 
History  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1640,  Mr.  Dudley  was  again  chosen  governor,  taking  the  place  of  Wiathisfb 
The  latter  thus  modestly  notices  the  event.  **  Some  trouble  there  had  been  in  nakiif 
way  for  his  election,  and  it  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty  ;  for  many  of  the  eMen 
labored  much  in  it,  fearing  lest  the  long  continuance  of  one  man  in  tne  place  tboaM 
bring  it  to  be  for  life,  and,  in  time,  hereditary.  Beside  this  gentleman  was  a  nan  ef 
approved  wisdom  and  godliness,  and  of  much  good  service  to  the  country,  and  tbeitAn 
it  was  his  due  to  share  in  such  honor  and  benefit  as  the  country  had  to  bestow." 

Winthrop  succeeded  Dudley  again  in  1641,  and  was  governor  in  1649.    Altboqk 

*  1  Col.  Kseords,  p.  13ft 
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nniforinly  chosen  one  of  the  assistants,  when  not  in  a  higher  station,  Dudley  reFased 
to  accept  that  place  in  the  latter  year,  unless  the  general  court  would  give  him  liberty 
to  remove  from  their  jurisdiction  whenever  it  might  suit  his  convenienre,  without  bein^ 
bound  in  any  existing  oath  or  regulation,  either  as  an  otiicer,  cuunf»f  llor,  or  assistant. 
To  these  conditions  the  general  court  assented. 

About  this  period,  there  was  something  like  a  «tru£rgte  between  the  mngistrates  and 
ministers  for  power  and  influence.  Mr.  Cotton  preached  the  doctrine,  that  the  priest- 
hood ought  to  be  consulted  by  the  magistrates,  not  only  before  they  went  to  war,  but 
in  all  civil  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  anotlier  minister,  told  the 
people,  that  no  governor  ou^ht  to  be  continued  in  office  for  more  than  a  year.  These 
opinions  met  the  indignant  opposition  of  governor  Dudley,  and  ev<>n  the  milder  spirit 
of  Winthrop  was  roused  against  them.  But  however  the  ministers  and  magistrates 
might  disagree  as  to  their  separate  powers,  they  were  sufficiently  united  to  preserve 
for  many  years,  through  their  regulations  as  to  the  qualifications  of  freemen,*  the  closest 
union  of  church  and  state. 

In  1644,  there  being  twenty-six  training  bands  and  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  colony,  it 
was  ordained  that  there  should  be  one  general  officer  in  time  of  peace,  whose  title 
■hould  be  Sergeant-Major  General.  Governor  Dudley,  although  sixty-eight  years  of 
age,  was  chosen  to  this  office. 

In  1645,  Mr.  Dudley  was  again  chosen  governor,  and  he  was  deputy  governor  from 
1646  to  1649.  ]n  1050,  he  was  for  the  fourth  time  elected  governor;  was  deputy  gov- 
ernor in  the  two  following  years ;  and  assistant  in  1653,  in  which  office  he  died. 

Governor  Dudley,  shortly  af>er  ttie  removal  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  his  asso- 
ciates from  Newtown  (Cambridge)  to  Hartford,  in  1636,  himself  removed  to  Ipswich  ; 
bnt  his  public  engagements  rendering  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  be  so  far  from  the  seat 
of  government,  he  established  himself  at  Roxbury,  where  he  died  on  the  31st  July, 
16S3,  in  the  seventy -seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  the 
most  inflexible  integrity,  of  great  public  spirit,  and  exemplary  piety.  With  strong 
ptssions,  he  was  still  placable  and  generous  in  disposition.  He  was  intolerant  towards 
leligioQS  sectaries ;  and  his  zeal  against  heretics  did  not  content  itself  with  arguments 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  or  reproofs  for  the  conscience.  He  was  shocked  at  the 
heresy  of  Roger  William.^,  who  preached  liberty  of  conscience,  and  voted  for  his  ban- 
ishment. £ven  more  alarmed  was  he  at  what  he  believed  to  be  the  progress  of  error, 
when  the  famous  Antinomian  controversy  a  short  time  afler  shook  the  foundations  of 
the  churches  ;  and  with  proportionate  zeal  did  he  exert  himself  to  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  Wheelwright,  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  others,  as  opposers  of  God's  word,  and 
enemies  of  the  state.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life.  Governor  Dudley  opposed  and 
denounced  what  he  deemed  to  be  heresy,  with  an  honest  zeal,  which,  in  these  days  of 
oniversal  toleration,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  blot  upon  his  fame.  But  the  candid 
and  judicious,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  '*they  came  into  a  corner  of  the  new  world,  and,  with  an  immense 
toil  and  charge,  made  a  wilderness  habitable,  on  purpose  there  to  be  undisturbed  in  the 
eaerciae  of  their  worship,'*  will  never  be  found  censuring  and  railing  at  their  errors. 
Tbej  will  rather  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  the  views,  the  disinterested  nobleness  of 
ininciple,  and  self-sacrificing  heroism  displayed  by  these  wonderful  men,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  must  perfect  institutions  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  known 
among  men. 

Morton  thus  speaks  of  the  merits  of  governor  Dudley : — "  His  love  to  justice  appeared 
at  all  times,  and  in  special  upon  the  judgment  seat,  without  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment,  and  in  his  own  particular  transactions  with  all  men,  he  was  exact  and  exemplary. 
His  zeal  to  order  appeared  in  contriving  good  laws,  and  faithfully  executing  them  upon 
flriminal  offenders,  heretics,  and  underminers  of  true  religion.     He  had  a  piercing 


*  By^  the  old  eolonj  laws,  no  man  could  have  a  ihare  in  the  adminiitration  of  citil  foTarnmnnt,  or  give 
Uf  voieo  in  anj  el«eHun,  unleM  he  was  a  mcrotMir  of  one  of  the  cbarchra.  A  citizen  waa  required  to 
kacoow  a  member  of  the  church,  in  order  to  be  a  freeman,  until  1664,  when  the  general  court  rejiealed  th« 
lav  ralaling  to  the  adminion  of  freemen,  but  paused  another  law  allowing  Engtiib  tuhjecti,  bein|{  fre»- 
fcsldsfs  to  a  eortain  value,  who  were  certified  by  the  minister  of  the  place  to  be  orthodox,  and  not  vicious 
is  tbsir  lives,  to  bo  made  freemen,  although  not  members  of  the  churches.    The  following  is  the  form  of  tho 

FaasMAN^i  Oath. — ^  I,  A.  B.,  being  by  God's  providence  an  inhabitant  and  freeman  within  the  Joria- 
iictioQ  of  this  eommoawealth,  do  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  subject  to  the  government  theraor,  and 
llwiofiin  do  here  swear  bv  the  great  and  dreadful  name  of  the  ever  living  Goo,  that  I  will  be  tme  and 
lUthfol  to  tb«  same,  and  will  accordingly  yield  assistance  and  support  thereunto,  with  my  person  and 
to,  as  in  enuity  I  am  bound,  and  will  also  truly  endeavor  to  maintain  and  preserve  all  the  liberties 
privileges  tnereof,  submitting  myself  to  the  wholesome  laws  and  orders,  made  and  established  by  the 
;  and  further  that  I  will  not  plot  nor  practice  any  evil  against  it,  nor  consent  to  any  that  shall  ao  do, 
VtH  will  tioMly  discover  and  reveal  the  same  to  lawful  authoritv,  now  here  established,  for  the  speedy 
pisvsntinf  tliereof ;  moreover  I  do  soleronlv  bind  myself  in  the  sight  of  Goo,  that  when  I  shall  be  called  to 
|iv<a  my  voice  touching  any  such  matter  of  this  state  wherein  freemen  are  to  deal,  I  will  give  my  vote  and 
•iftaga  am  I  sball  judge  in  mine  own  consciooce  may  best  conduce  and  tend  to  public  weal  of  lbs  body, 
whfcsat  issptst  sir  ptrsoss,  or  favor  of  say  siaa.  Bo  btlp  ow  Ooo,  is  ths  Lord  Jssus  Christ.** 
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judgment  to  dincovcr  the  wolf,  though  clothed  with  a  sheep-skin.  His  lore  to  the 
people  was  evident  in  serving  them  in  a  public  capacity  many  yean,  at  his  own  coit, 
and  that  9a  a  nursing  father  to  the  churches  of  Chrittt.  He  loved  the  true  Christian 
religion,  and  the  pure  wursiiip  of  Gud,  und  cherished,  as  in  his  bosom,  all  godly  minis- 
ters and  Christians.  He  was  exact  in  tlie  practice  of  piety,  io  bis  person  and  familj, 
all  his  lili?.     In  a  word,  he  lived  desired,  and  died  lamented  by  all  good  men.** 

The  following  lines  were  found  in  bis  pocket,  alter  his  death,  written  apparently  t 
short  time  before  he  died  . 

**  Dim  cjrm,  deafoara,  cold  •tomach,  ahew 

My  iliADululiun  i*  in  view. 

EIrvkii  timei  unveti  near  lived  have  f, 

And  now  fSod  calls,  I  willing  die. 

My  ahuttle'i  fhot,  my  race  it  ruo. 

My  >un  ii  wt,  my  deed  is  done, 

My  *pan  it  meawur'd,  tale  ia  told, 

My  flower  is  faded,  and  grown  old, 

My  dream  is  vanisbM,  shadow's  fl«>d, 

My  soul  with  Christ,  m^  liody  dead. 

Farewell,  dear  wife,  children,  and  frienda ! 

Hate  MEHEsr  ;  make  blessed  ends; 

ffear  poverty;  live  with  giiod  men  ; 

t*o  shall  we  meet  with  joy  again. 
Ijet  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch, 
Oer  such  as  do  a  tolbsation  hatch  ; 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
I  r  men  he  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  Epitaph  *s,  I  oixo  no  Libbetiiis.*' 

Governor  Dudley,  as  has  before  been  mentioned,  married  his  first  wife  in  Englud. 
She  died  27  September,  1643.  In  the  following  vear,he  married  Mrs.  Catharine  Hick* 
burne,  widow  of  Samuel  Hackburne.  This  lady  survived  Governor  Dudley,  and  was 
married  to  Rev.  John  Allin  of  Dedham,  8  Nov.  1G53,  a  little  more  than  three  monthi 
afler  the  governor's  death.  The  children  of  governor  Dudley,  by  both  marriages,  weiv, 
1.  Samuel,  born  in  England,  about  ICUG,  came  to  this  country  with  his  father,  wu 
educated  for  the  ministry,  married  a  daughter  of  governor  Winthrop  in  1633,  resided  it 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Salisbury,  and  finally  settled  at  Exeter,  as  the  minister  of  that 
town,  in  1650,  where  he  died  in  1063,  aged  77.  The  descendants  of  Rev.  Samoel 
Dudley  are  very  numerous  in  New  Hampsuire.  2.  Jinne,  bom  in  England,  in  161i 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  Simon  Bradstreet,  afterwards  governor  of  Maasadba* 
setts,  and  accompanied  him  to  New  England  in  1630.  She  was  a  woman  of  rue 
accomplishments,  and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems,  probably  the  earliest  in  Ameriei.i 
second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  lG7d.  She  died  16  September,  1672.  3. 
Patience^  who  married  major-general  Daniel  Dennison,  distinguished  in  the  early  anoalf 
of  the  colony.    4    Mercy ^  born  27  Sept.  1621,  who  married  Rev.  John  Woodbrid|e,  ilie 

first  minister  of  An«lover,  Masa    5. ,  who  married  Maj.  Benjamin  Keaine,  of  fiottoo. 

6.  Deborah,  born  27  Feb.  1643.  7.  Joseph^  born  23  Jul^,  1647,  (the  second  governor 
Dudley,  see  sketch  following.)  8.  Paul,  born  8  Sept  16a0,  married  Mary,  a  daogliirr 
of  governor  Leverett,  and  died  in  1681. 

JOSEPH  DUDLEY. 

[Garvemor  of  Maasaeboaetta,  dec  in  1686,  and  from  1709  to  1715.] 

Joseph  Dudley,  son  of  governor  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  on  the  23d  of  Jaly,1647, 
at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Governor's  old  ace,  beiiiff  bora 
after  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  During  his  childhood,  he  wu 
under  the  care  of  his  excellent  mother,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allm  of  Dedham,  to  whoa 
she  was  married  after  the  death  of  Gov.  Dudley.  He  was  educated  at  the  free  sehool 
in  Cambridge,  under  the  famous  Master  Corlet,  and  at  Harvard  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1666,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age.  Hutchinson  says,  "  he  was  edoeile^ 
tor  the  ministry,  and  if  various  dignities  had  been  known  in  the  New  England  chordMii 
possibly  he  had  lived  and  died  a  clergyman ;  but  without  this,  nothing  oooM  be  noit 
dissonant  from  his  genius.  He  soon  turned  his  thoughts  to  civil  aAirs.  AmbiiioB 
was  the  ruling  passion,  and  perhaps,  like  Ciesar,  he  had  rather  be  the  first  man  inNcv 
England,  than  second  in  Old.'* 

He  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  1672,  and  in  1673  he  was  first  chosen  a  represeatitiTe 
from  bis  native  town,  Roxbury,  and  was  re-elected  for  the  two  fi>llowing  years,  h 
1676,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Assistants,  in  which  office  he  continaed,  (with  the 
«zceDtion  of  one  j^ear,)  until  1685,  when  he  was  appointed  President  of  MainehaKtt 
and  New  Hampshire. 

When  the  Narraghanset  Indian  war  broke  out  in  1675,  DwUej  wu  appoiilid  OM  d 
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the  commitsionera  of  Massacbosetts,  who,  accompanying  the  military  forcea  of  the 
colony  into  the  country  of  the  Narraghanaetts,  were  enah&d  to  dictate  the  terma  of  a 
treaty,  with  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  by  which  tliey  bound  themaelvea  to  aid  the  Engliah 
in  the  war  against  Philip. 

Mr.  Dudley,  with  a  keen  perception  of  the  future  in  political  affairs,  attached  himaelf 
to  the  moderate  party  in  ICSO,  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  acquiesce  in 
the  surrender  of  the  old  charter,  and  wait  for  circumstances.    This  is  supposed  to  have 

Eved  the  way  for  his  agency  to  England,  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  Major  John 
chards,  he  was  appointed  in  16d2.  He  professed  himself  warmly  in  favor  of  the 
reatnration  of  the  charter,  but  his  conduct  in  England  proved  him  to  have  played  the 
courtier  rather  for  his  own  advancement  than  for  the  interests  of  his  native  land.  Hii 
mission  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  Boston,  23  October,  1683.  His  proceed- 
ings not  proving  satisfactorv  to  the  people,  he  lost  his  election  as  an  Assistant  in  1684. 
During  his  visit  to  England,  finding  that  he  could  not  serve  bis  country  by  obtaining  a 
confirmation  of  the  old  charter,  he  determined  to  look  well  to  his  own  interests ;  and 
accordingly  became  a  prominent  candidate  fur  the  chief  magistracy.  Dudley  was  a 
finished  courtier,  as  well  as  an  adroit  politician,  and  the  idea  of  having  a  New  England 
man,  born  and  brought  up  among  the  inhabitants,  appointed  governor,  waa  a  circam- 
stance  that  gave  him  many  friends — an  advantage  which  a  man  of  his  address  knew 
well  how  to  use.  He  was  successful  in  his  application,  and  when  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  was  changed,  in  IGdG,  to  a  President  and  Council,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
presidency.  King  James  II.  was  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  *'  High  street 
in  Boston,''  on  the  20th  April,  ICkJG,  and  Col.  Dudley  received  his  commission  on  the 
15th  May,  and  published  it  on  the  26th,  when  the  new  President  first  met  the  Council 
in  form.  He  was  commissioned  as  President  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  to  assist  him  in  the  government,  fifteen  mandamus  counsellors 
were  appointed  by  the  Crown  No  house  of  deputies  was  recognized.  To  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council,  thus  constituted,  was  committed  the  power  of  managing  and  con- 
trolling all  the  political  and  judicial  affairs  of  those  colonies.  The  new  form  of  govern- 
ment went  into  operation  on  the  25ih  May,  1()86.  In  general,  all  the  existing  legel 
oesffea  were  observed.  But  Dudley's  administration  was  short,  and,  though  unpopular 
with  the  people,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  very  grievous  one.  It  lasted  but  four  months 
and  twenty-six  days,  when  the  next  political  revolution  brought  Andros  upon  the  stage, 
as  governor  of  New  York  and  New  England.  This  man  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  29th 
December,  and  published  his  commission  on  the  following  day.  Dudley  was  retained 
as  one  of  bis  Council,  of  which  he  became  president,  and  was  also  made  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  this  capacity,  he  opposed  some  of  the  proceedings 
of  Andros  and  the  Council,  in  their  attacks  upon  the  titles  of  the  people  to  their  lanoa. 
In  other  matters,  however,  he  generally  went  with  the  party  of  Andros,  and  so  mao- 
aged  as  to  keep  op  a  friendly  understanding  with  him  and  with  Randolph,  his  infamous 
agent  and  confidential  adviser. 

Mr.  Dudley,  of  course,  became  peculiarly  the  object  of  dislike  among  the  people,  who 
regarded  him  as  little  better  than  the  betrayer  of  their  liberties.  And,  when  m  April, 
1^9,  they  overturned  the  government  of  Andros,  Dudley,  as  one  of  the  most  obnoxioos, 
was  arrested  and  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  a  long  time.  On  the  26th  May,  1689,  a 
ship  arrived  from  England  with  advice  of  the  proclaiming  of  William  and  Mary. 
Thia  was  most  joyful  news.  The  fears  of  the  people,  of  any  bad  consequences,  from 
Uieir  late  revolutionary  actions,  were  now  over.     "  On  the  29th,  the  proclamation  was 

Kiblished  in  Boston,  with  greater  ceremony  than  had  ever  been  known.  Governor 
radstrcet  and  his  council,  the  civil  and  military  officers,  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
principal  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  country,  being  on  horseback,  the  regiment  of  the 
town,  anumany  companies  of  horse  and  foot  from  the  country,  appearing  in  arms — a 
great  entertainment  was  prepared  in  the  town  house,  and  wine  was  served  oat  to  the 
soldiers." 

On  the  5th  June,  the  representatives  from  several  towns  assembled  at  Boston.  'Die 
eonncil  immediately  proposed  to  them  to  consent  to  the  liberation  of  the  gentlemen 
seized  by  the  people,  upon  cecurity,  but  this  was  not  agreed  to  ;  and  on  the  27th,  they 
resolved  that  they  were  not  bailable,  and  sent  up  articles  against  them.  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  Col.  Dudley  and  others,  remained  in  close  custody  for  upwards  of  twenty 
weeks.  At  last  an  order  was  received  from  the  King,  approving  the  course  pursued  by 
the  people,  and  old  magistrates,  and  directing,  that  Andros  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoneva 
sbonld  be  sent  forthwith  to  England.  This  order  arrived  late  in  the  year,  and  on  the 
16th  Feb.  1690,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Mr.  Dudley,  and  several  others,  embarked  for 
England. 

Lieut.  G^ov.  Danforth,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  I.  Mather,  speaking  of  the  transactions  ef 
this  period,  says,  '*  Mr.  Dudley  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  object  of  the  people's  dis- 
pleasure, even  throughout  all  the  colonies,  where  he  hath  set  as  Judge  *,  they  deeply 
itsent  hui  correspondence  with  that  wicked  man  Randolph,  for  oTertoming  the  goveta- 
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menL  The  Governor  and  Council,  though  thej  htve  done  their  utmod  to  proente  hii 
^nlargoment,  yet  cnnnot  prevail,  but  the  people  will  have  him  in  the  jail;  aiid  when  be 
hath  been  by  older  turned  out,  by  force  and  tumult  they  fetch  him  in."  Dudley  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  Cotton  Mather,  dated  Ist  June,  Bays,  **  I  am  told  that  this  monang 
is  the  lost  oppitrtunity  lor  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  this  aepalchrey 
where  1  am  buried  alive,'*  &c.  And  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Bradstreet,  dated  12Ui  Sept, 
he  says,  '*  Alter  twenty  weeks*  unaccountable  imprisonment,  and  many  harbarou 
usages  offered  me,  I  have  now  to  complain  that  on  Monday,  the  whole  day,  1  eoold  be 
allowed  no  victuals,  till  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  keeper's  wife  ofiered  to  kindle 
her  own  fire  to  warm  something  for  me,  and  the  Corporal  expressly  commanded  the 
tire  to  be  put  out.'* 

Gov.  Dudley  returned  to  his  native  country  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1690, 
having  been  mure  successful  in  conciliating  the  favor  of  the  crown,  than  he  could  b<^ 
to  be  of  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  now  lookin{r  to  another  sphm 
of  action  fur  public  honors.  The  supreme  court  of  the  colony  of  New  York  wasestab> 
lished  on  the  Gth  May,  IGOl,  and  on  the  15th,  Mr.  Dudley,  who  had  previously  beea 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  matioe  by  Gof' 
ernor  Slou^hter.  On  the  llth  Nov.  IGifi,  afler  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Fletcher,  be  wss 
removed  from  this  station,  on  account  of  not  being  resident  in  the  province.  As 
member  of  the  council  of  New  York,  and  senior  of  the  board,  he  was  entitled  to  prendt 
in  the  aVi ministration  of  that  province,  on  the  death  of  Sloughter ;  but  being  absent  in 
Massachusetts  at  the  time,  the  chief  command  was  given  to  another,  a  proceeoing  which 
Air.  Dudley  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  contest. 

Mr.  Do<fley  went  a  third  time  to  England  in  1G93  *,  where  he  remained  until  1702. 
While  there,  he  was  eight  years  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  borough  of  Newton.  On  the  death  of 
King  William,  he  returned  with  a  commission  from  Queen  Anne,  as  TOvernor  of  Mif- 
aachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  with  which  he  arrived  at  Boston,  11  June,  1702,  lod 
was  received,  says  the  Boston  News  Letter  of  that  day,  "  with  great  respect  and  sfl^tkn." 
He  was  sworn  into  otHce  13tU  June,  1702.  During  his  absence  in  England,  he  bad 
managed  to  take  advantas^e  of  the  complaints  transmitted  from  Massachusetts  againit 
Governor  Phipps,  and  after  having  caused  him  to  be  airested  in  London,  and  heJd  to 
bail  in  i>*iO,000,  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  supplant  him. 

Bancroft  says,  that  on  meeting  his  first  assembly,  Dudley  gave  "  instances  of  Uf 
remembering  the  old  quariel,  and  the  people,  on  their  parts,  resolved  never  to  forget  if 
*^  All  his  ingenuity  could  not  stem  the  current  of  their  prejudice  against  him."  A  staled 
salary  was  demanded  for  the  governor.  **  As  to  settling  a  salary  for  the  goveroor," 
replied  the  House,  *<  it  is  altogether  new  to  us;  nor  can  we  think  it  a^eable  to  oor 
present  constitution  ;  but  we  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  may  be  proper  lor  his  suraoit" 
Here  began  the  controversy  which  nothing  but  independence  could  solve.  In  vain  did 
Dudley  enrleavor  to  win  from  the  legiiilature,  concessions  to  the  royal  prerogative;  and 
iie,  and,  for  a  season,  \u^  son  also,  became  the  active  opponents  of  the  chartered  libeitiei 
of  New  England,  endeavoring  to  effect  their  overthrow,  and  the  establisbroent  of  a 
general  government,  as  in  the  days  of  Andros.  "  This  country  would  never  be  wortii 
living  in,  for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charter  is  taken  away.'* 

At  the  general  election  in  May,  1703,  governor  Dudley  negatived  five  of  thenevlj 
electe.l  counsellurs  —  men  of  probity,  influence  and  popularity  —  bat  whose  coane 
towards  hits,  in  the  revolution  of  1089,  he  could  not  so  far  overlook,  as  to  admit  then 
among  his  confidential  advisets.  Thomas  Oakes,  a  representative  from  Boston,  and  a 
popular  leader  of  the  opposition,  was  this  year  chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  Tbe 
governor  negatived  the  choice.  He  was  then  chosen  to  the  council,  when  Dudley 
negatived  him  there  also.  He  was  for  many  years,  representative  from  Boston,  and  ia 
1705,  was  again  chosen  speaker.  Dudley  negatived  tlie  choice,  and  ordered  the  Hoose 
to  choose  another  person,  but  they  refused.  These  proceedings,  of  course,  lendfred 
the  governor  very  unpopular  with  the  people.  The  belief  was  also  becoming  aomewbat 
general,  encouraged  by  the  scandals  of  his  enemies,  that  he  Was  secretly  encourtfiiif  t> 
illicit  trade  with  the  French  possessions  in  North  America — a  charge  which  <uietDot 
seem  to  have  had  any  foundation. 

From  his  first  arrival  as  governor,  Dudley  had  shown  a  fond  regard  for  the  InieieA 
of  his  Jilma  Mater ^  and  President  Quincy,  in  his  elaborate  History  of  Harvard  UoifCf* 
sity,  classes  Gov.  Dudley  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  college.  *<  Of  alltk 
statesmen,  who  have  bi*en  instrumental  in  promoting  tlie  interests  of  Harvard  Uoivo* 
sity,  Joseph  Dudley  was  mobt  influential  in  giving  its  constitution  a  permanent  cbar 
acter."  When,  however,  near  the  close  of  his  career,  the  trustees  of  the  college  refined 
to  make  a  son  of  the  governor  their  treasurer,  the  corporation  incurred  his  resentmeat, 
and  that  of  the  family. 

The  demise  of  Queen  Anne  occurred  in  1714.  This  event  rendered  the  tenmeof 
Governor  Dudley's  office  precarious—his  influence  declined,  and  lie  leems  la  ^^ 
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leathered  his  robes  aboat  him  to  quit  the  sta^.  He  met  the  Atiemblj  for  the  laJit  time 
in  May,  1715,  but  made  no  speech,  as  was  his  wont.  He  was  superseded  in  November 
of  that  year,  by  governor  Shule. 

Gov.  Dudley's  administration  was  popular  in  New  Hampshire.  Beside  his  attention 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  province,  and  his  care  for  its  defence  against  the  Indiani| 
ha  had  the  particular  merit  of  favoring  the  views  of  the  p^eople  who  were  opposed  to 
Allen's  claim  ;  and  they  made  him  amends,  by  promoting  in  the  assembly  addressei  to 
the  Queen,  defending  his  character  when  it  was  attacked,  and  praying  for  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  when  petitions  were  presented  for  his  removal.  A  good  harmony  sab- 
•isted  between  the  governor  and  people,  and  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature 
of  the  province,  during  the  whole  of  this  administration.  The  general  feeling  in  his 
liiTor  was  evinced  in  1707,  when  a  petition  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Queen  against 
the  governor,  was  read  before  the  general  ass^embly  in  New  Hampshire,  the  council 
and  representatives  in  full  assembly,  nemine  contradirente,  voted  that  some  of  the 
charges  were  scandalous,  unheard  of,  and  false  reproaches;  and  they  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they  justified  his  administration  from  all  tHose  calamniei| 
and  prayed  his  continuance  in  the  government. 

Governor  Dudley,  as  one  of  the  original  grantees  of  the  town  of  Oxford,  Massaeha- 
■etts,  conceived  the  project  of  forming  there  a  settlement  of  French  Protestants,  who 
were  looking  for  safety  by  flight  to  other  countries,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  *  A  correspondence  took  place  between  some  of  the  leading  Protestants  at 
Rochetle  and  the  proprietors  of  Oxford,  which  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  that  town 
in  lGd6,  by  thirty  Huegonot  families,  who  had  escaped  from  France. f 

On  leaving  office,  governor  Dudley  retired  to  his  estate  in  Roxbury,  where  he  died 
on  the  2d  April,  1720,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  **  He  was  buried,  (says  the  Boston 
Hews- Letter,)  on  the  Htii,  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  with  all  the  honors  and  respect 
his  country  was  capable  of  doing  him  :  there  being  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  two 
troops  of  horse  in  arms ;  and  while  his  funeral  was  pas^sing,  the  guns  at  His  Majeity*i 
GMtle  William  were  fired ;  and  on  the  occasion  all  the  bells  of  the  town  of  6oiton 
were  tolled.  There  attended  at  his  funeral,  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Council,  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns ;  <i  great  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  ministers, 
gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others."  The  (>ame  authority  thus  sums  up  the  character 
of  governor  Dudley  : — '*  He  was  a  man  of  rare  endowments  and  shining  accomplish- 
nents,  a  singular  honor  to  his  country.  He  was  early  its  darling,  always  its  ornament, 
and  in  age  its  crown.  The  scholar,  tne  divine,  the  philosopher,  and  the  lawyer,  all  met 
in  him.  Under  his  administration,  we  enjoyed  great  quietness,  and  were  safely  steered 
through  a  long  and  difficult  Indian  and  French  war.  His  country  has  once  and  again 
thankfully  acknowledged  his  abilities  and  fidelity,  in  their  addresses  to  the  throne.  He 
Imly  honored  and  loved  the  religion,  learning,  and  virtue  of  New  England ;  and  wai 
himself  a  worthy  patron  and  example  of  them  all."  Hutchinson,  in  a  strain  less  eolo- 
gistic,  thus  speaks  of  governor  Dudley  :  **  Few  men  have  been  pursued  by  their  enemiei 
with  greater  virulence,  and  few  have  been  supported  by  their  friends  with  greater  leal. 
We  have  seen  a  second  generation  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  descendants 
OB  one  side  preserving  an  afiection  for  his  family  and  posterity,  and  on  the  other  retain- 
ing equal  disafiection  against  them.  He  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  diligence,  to 
the  business  of  his  station.  The  affairs  of  the  war,  and  other  parts  of  his  administration, 
were  conducted  with  good  judgment.  In  economy,  he  excelled,  both  in  public  and 
private  life.  He  supported  the  dignity  of  a  Governor,  without  the  reproach  of  parsi- 
mony, and  yet,  from  the  moderate  emoluments  of  his  post,  made  an  addition  to  his 
estate.  The  visible  increase  of  his  substance  made  some  incredible  reports  of  gross 
bribery  and  corruption  to  be  easily  received  ;  but  in  times  when  party  spirit  prevails, 
what  will  not  a  governor's  enemies  believe,  however  injurious  and  absurd  .^" 

8ach  is  the  judgment  of  a  contemporary,  and  of  the  early  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
lepecting  the  second  governor  Dudley.  Bancroft,  with  the  added  lights  of  historical 
investigation,  comes  to  this  stem  estimate  :  '*  The  character  of  Dudley  was  that  of  pro- 
found selfishness.  He  pusse.'t.sed  prudence  and  the  inferior  virtues,  and  was  as  good  a 
governor  as  one  could  be,  who  loved  neither  freedom  nor  his  native  land.  His  graTe 
IS  among  strangers ;  his  memory  has  perished  from  among  those  whose  interests  he 
flattered,  and  is  preserved  only  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  who  loved  himself  more 
tlian  freedom  or  his  country,  is  leA  without  one  to  palliate  his  selfishness." 

Governor  Dudley  married,  in  1C68,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  major-general  Edward  Tyng, 
of  Boston,  afterwards  of  Dunstable.  She  survived  the  governor  about  two  years,  and 
died  21  September,  1722.     Their  children  were,  1.  Thomas,  born  2G  February,  1670, 

*  Henry  IV.  of  France,  on  the  13  April,  1598,  tignml  at  Niinles,  an  edict.  crantin|  "mrpetoal  and 
hiriolable  libertj  or  conscience  to  the  Protetiants.*'  Thii  edict  was  revoked  by  Lottit  XJv.  on  IhsS 
One  16d& 

t  8««  an  interettinf  memoir  of  the  French  ProlesUnts  of  Massachusstu,  by  tbs  lats  Dr.  Hslmss,  iaM 
vsl.  9d  asrits  Mais.  Hist.  Collections. 
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ffndaaied  at  Hanrard  Collef^e  in  1685;  2.  Edtoard,  bom  4  September,  1(>71,  died  ia 
January,  1C83;  3.  Paul,  born  3  September,  1675,  naduated  at  H.  C.  in  1690,  and  died 
at  Roxbury,  21  January,  1751,  aged  75.  He  finished  his  law  atadiea  at  the  Temple, 
London  ;  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  province,  and  afterwards  chief  justice. 
He  was  a  learned  and  pious  man,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dudlein  Lecture  at  Hairatd 
College.  A  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  several  valuable  articlea  from  bis 
pen  are  found  among  their  published  transactions;  4.  Samuel^  born  in  September,  1677; 
67  Jokn\  born  2d  February.  1679;  6.  Rebecca,  born  in  1681,  married  15  Sept.  1708,  tt 
Samuel  Sewall,  son  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall,  and  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  in  Brook- 
line,  where  he  died  of  paralysis  in  1751,  aged  73;  7.  Catharine,  who  died  yomif ;  & 
Jhuu;  9.  ff't//tam,  born  20  Oct.  16d6,  graduated  at  H.  C.  in  1704,  was  a  colonel  of 
militia,  and  member  of  tlie  council;  10.  Daniel,  born  4  February,  1639;  11.  CitftsrtM, 
ad;  and  12.  Mary. 

WILLIAM  DUMMER. 
[Acting  Governor  of  Mauachuiiettf  and  New  Uampihire,  from  17S3  to  179B] 

William  Dummer  was  bom  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1679.  HeWMade> 
■cendant  of  the  respectable  family  of  that  name  seated  at  Bishop-Stoke,  in  Hampshire, 
En^^land,  from  whence  Richard,  Stephen  and  Thomas,  sons  of  John  Dommer,  came  is 
New  England  in  1G32.  Richard  settled  at  Roxbury  ;  the  others  subsequently  letonied 
to  England.  Richard  was  born  in  loOl,  was  made  a  freeman  on  his  arrival  in  New 
England,  in  1632  ;  was  elected  assistant  in  1635  and  1636,  and  treasurer  in  1636»  when 
he  removed  to  Newbury,  which  town  he  represented  in  1640,  '45,  '46,  and  '47.  Ht 
died  14  Dec.  1679,  aged  SS.  His  son,  William,  born  18  Jan.  1659,  was  the  father  cf 
Lieut  Gov.  Dummer. 

In  1716,  being  at  the  time  in  England,  William  Dummer,  through  the  infloeiiet 
of  Sir  William  Ashurst,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  under  Shute.  Daring  bif 
stormy  administration,  we  hear  little  of  Dummer.  His  office  was  almost  nominal,  aod 
the  salary  £50  only,  which  the  general  court,  in  1720,  reduced  to  jC35. 

In  January,  1723,  Gov.  Shute  having  lefl  tlie  province  for  England,  for  the  |HirpoiB 
of  instituting  articles  of  complaint  against  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  encroschiflf 
on  the  king's  prerogatives,  the  administration  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dummer.  HisadflDia- 
istration  was  a  pocitic  and  quiet  one.  In  1725,  having  effected  a  tavorable  treaty  with 
the  Eastern  Indians,  his  pacific  measures,  and  his  favoring  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  ns- 
dered  him  popular  at  home,  but  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Shute  and  of  tbeiiaf. 
Gov.  Burnet  arrived  and  entered  upon  ihe  duties  of  his  office,  in  1728;  botdjiof 
7  Sept.  1729,  the  government  again  devolved  upon  Mr.  Dummer,  in  the  administrttiQO 
of  wnich  he  remamed  until  8uperseded  by  lieutenant-governor  Tailor,  shortly  after  ths 
arrival  of  Gov.  Belcher,  in  1730.  From  this  period,  he  remained  in  private  life.  Hii  dettli 
occurred  10  Oct.  1761,  at  the  age  of  82.  The  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  who  preached  bii 
funeral  sermon,  says,  **  Scarce  any  one  ever  passed  this  life  with  a  more  nnspoUed  cto^ 
acter,  or  performed  its  various  duties  with  more  universal  esteem.  The  wiae,illCO^ 
rupt  and  successful  administration  of  Mr.  Dummer,  will  always  be  remembeicd  wilk 
honor,  and  considered  as  a  pattern  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  future  governors,  la* 
spired  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being,  firmly  attached  to  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  he  received  its  doctrines  with  submission,  attended  its  institatioiis  with 
reverence,  and  practised  its  precepts  with  uniformity.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  great |ait 
of  his  estate  to  pious  and  charitable  uses." 

All  the  historians  of  the  period,  speak  of  Gov.  Dummer  in  terms  of  the  highest  bosor. 
"  I  cannot  help  heaping  encomiums  upon  Lt.  Gov.  Dommer,"  says  Douglass,  with  wboa 
the  language  of  praise  was  not  easy.  <<  Few  public  men,*'  says  President  QsiKJi 
**  enjoyed  or  have  transmitted  a  purer  or  more  enviable  reputation." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MELANCTHON  ON  THE  REFORMATION. 

[By  Mr.  L.  H.  Bhbldor.] 

To  the  Christian  scholar  the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  full  of  iQterMt 
Three  centuries  have  not  removed  from  human  sympathy  tiie  actors  of  tbit 
sacred  drama.  Their  names  are  now  as  familiar  to  us,  as  those  of  the  playmate! 
of  our  childhood.  The  thrilling  incidents  of  their  lives  are  still  repeated  around 
our  own  firesides,  as  well  as  beneath  the  green  trees  of  Germany.  But  whflt 
we  lavish  our  encomiums  upon  the  men,  we  fail  to  recognise  tba  **  innoiiil 
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bearing  ^  of  the  leaders ;  the  peculiar  part  which  each  enacted  in  the  revolation 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  And,  perhnps,  there  is  no  one  of  them  of  whom  this 
can  be  said  with  more  truth  than  of  Philip  Melancthon. 

Fourteen  years  the  junior  of  Martin  Luther ;  his  father  but  an  obscure  master 
•nnourer  in  the  little  town  of  firetten,  in  Saxony,  Philip  soon  rises  before  us 
M  the  Theologian  of  the  Reformation.  Early  in  life,  his  keenness  of  perception, 
his  expertness  in  acquiring,  and  his  rare  tact  for  communicating  knowledge, 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  celebrated  German  scholar,  Reuchlin,  who,  as  a 
eompliment  to  his  youthful  genius,  presented  him  with  a  Greek  Grammar  and  a 
Bible  !  However  trivial  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  was  destined  to  shape 
and  mature  for  Europe  such  a  revolution  as  she  had  never  beheld«  It  opened 
a  new  and  promising  field  for  research ;  and  Melancthon  entered  upon  his  inves- 
ligations  with  an  ardor  which  knew  no  bounds.  By  this  association,  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  were  blended  in  beautiful  harmony  with  his  earliest  literary 
aeouisitions.  The  rugged  path  of  the  scholar  was  ever  lined  with  fresh  flowers, 
ind  paved  with  the  rarest  gems,  while  that  **  old  Froben  Bible  "  was  his  boaoni 
Oompanion  and  counsellor.  Religious  truth  was  thus  inwrought  into  his  soul, 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  life  into  every  part  of  his  moral  system.  We  cannot  look 
opon  this  incident  as  a  happy  casualty  merely.  We  think  we  do  not  overstep 
the  bounds  of  reason,  if  we  recognize  a  superintending  Providence  in  thii 
occurrence ;  for  these  two  books  were  to  be  the  study  of  Melancthon*s  life ; 
they  were  to  develope  and  give  direction  to  those  powers,  which  enabled  him 
to  act  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Reformation. 

The  precociousness  of  his  intellectual  strength  still  astonishes  us,  as  it  then 
aatonished  all  Europe. 

To  behold  a  lad  of  but  twelve  summers,  and  of  only  two  years'  residence  in 
a  public  institution,  employed  in  composing  most  of  the  public  harangues  and 
eloquent  discourses  that  were  delivered  in  the  University ;  and  even  engaged 
m  writing  for  the  professors  themselves,  is  no  slight  testimonial  in  regard  to 
hie  celebrity  as  a  scholar.  Such  was  his  early  enthusiasm,  that  he  could  not 
feat  satisfied  with  his  eminent  profiency  in  theology  and  the  classics.  He  had 
hot  ^zed  within  the  portals  of  the  temple,  and  he  would  penetrate  into  its 
inmost  shrine.  With  unabated  interest,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  mathe- 
taitics,  jurispnidence,  logic,  and  medicine.  The  treatises  of  Galen  he  could 
npeat  from  memory.  From  each  he  culled  the  richest  fruits ;  nor  were  hia 
Mbors  unrequited. 

Elected  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  one  of  the  meet 
Aitinguished  Universities  of  Grermany,  he  immediately  shone  as  one  of  the 
hrightest  stars  in  the  literary  hemisphere  ;  and  for  his  nice  discrimination  and 
taate,  his  classic  purity  of  style,  his  mild,  yet  earnest  defence  of  the  truth,  won 
the  a!droiration  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day.  The  encomium  of  Erasmus 
presents  us  with  a  lively  picture  of  his  mental  endowments,  at  this  earlv  stage 
of  his  public  life.  ^Of  Melancthon,*'  he  says,  **I  have  already  the  highest 
opinion,  and  cherish  the  most  magnificent  hopes ;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  per- 
aaaded  Christ  designs  this  youth  to  excel  us  all ;  he  will  totally  eclipse  Erasmus. 
What  quickness  of  invention!  What  purity  of  diction!  What  vastness  of 
memory!  What  variety  of  reading!  What  a  modesty  and  gracefulness  of 
hehaviour!  What  a  princely  mind!"  Such  a  eulogium,  pronounced  by  one  of 
the  most  elegant  scholars  of  the  time  upon  a  youth  of  eighteen,  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  literary  character  of  Philip  Melancthon  at  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Reformation. 

Called  by  the  Elector  Frederic  to  fill  a  professorship  in  his  new  University  at 
Whtemberg,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  just  as  the  storm  of  papal 
wrath  began  to  thicken  around  the  Saxon  Reformer.  The  famous  theses  of 
the  Augustinian  Monk  had  already  reached  the  Vatican,  and  called  forth  the 
aommons  of  Leo  X.  Every  artifice  which  ingenuity  and  hypocrisy  could  furnish 
to  intimidate  the  intrepid  Reformer,  had  been  tried  to  no  purpose.  He  stood 
orim,  unmoved  amidst  the  whirlwind  and  tempest  of  passion  which  seemed 
icboat  to  overwhelm  him.  But  the  Roman  Despot  had  now  forged  a  ^thunder- 
bolt" for  his  destruction.    His  ruin  seemed  almost  inevitable.    Lather  iiov  fiiit 
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the  need  of  a  counsellor  and  friend, — into  whose  bosom  he  could  pour  out  his 
sorrows ;  one  too  of  eminent  talent ;  for  he  saw  that  the  simplest  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  scholastic  theology ;  thit 
the  {grossest  errors  were  so  interwoven  with  dialectic  subtleties,  that  it  required 
the  most  extended  research  and  philosophical  acumen  to  bring  out  the  truth, 
mod  strip  it  of  its  ungainly  habiliments.    Such  a  friend  was  found  in  Melaocthoo. 

With  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  most  unyieldiog 
love  for  whatever  tended  to  expand  and  beautify  the  intellect,  Melanctbon 
bent  all  his  energies  to  occupy  that  place  in  the  work  of  reform,  which  the 
genius  of  Luther  could  not  fill. 

lo  that  celebrated  conference  at  Leipsic,  the  young  professor  displayed  that 
rare  talent  for  discussion,  for  which  he  aflerward  became  so  distinguished.  He 
planted  himself  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  debate 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  His  extensive  research  and  keen-sightednest, 
furnished  him  with  a  ready  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and  speculations  of  the 
chancellor  of  IngolstadL  These  he  noted  upon  paper,  and  handed  to  Luther 
from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  presented.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the 
▼ain  Dr.  Eck  should  be  somewhat  piqued  at  the  mental  superiority  of  this  yootfa, 
and  provoked  to  exclaim  :  *^  Tace  tu  Philippe,  ac  tua  studia  cure,  nee  me  per- 
turba ;"  "  Be  silent,  Philip,  and  mind  your  studies,  and  do  not  stand  in  my  way." 

It  was  this  just  appreciation  of  right,  and  the  masterly  power  exhibited  in  iti 
defence,  which  pre-eminently  fitted  Melancthon  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Luther  as  a  Reformer. 

It  was  lefl  to  the  "Grammarian  of  Wittemberg,"  to  restore  philosophy  to 
its  purity,  and  truth  to  her  throne.  Not  but  thnt  other  men,  distinguished  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  were  engaged  in  this  noble  struggle  ;  but  the  brilliaaej 
and  power  of  Melancthon  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  tod 
imparted  an  authority  to  his  opinions  which  no  other  man  possessed. 

Ever  afler  the  disputation  at  Leipsic,this  elegant  scholar  '*  bowed  the  heighti 
of  his  learning  before  the  word  of  God."  The  rashness  of  Dr.  Eck  forced  bin 
into  the  contest  In  his  firdt  theological  writing,  a  reply  to  the  Chancellor, bo 
lays  down  the  great  principles  of  hermeneutical  science  with  an  acutenesi  tod 
power  surpassing  all  his  predecessors.  "  The  '  weak  grammarian'  had  arisen,  lod 
the  broad  and  robust  shoulders  of  the  scholastic  gladiator  had  yielded  under  the 
first  movement  of  his  arm."  Never  before  had  any  one  shown  so  convincio^ly 
the  inferiority  of  the  P'athers  to  the  Sacred  Penmen.  The  word  of  God  wai 
once  more  reinstated  in  its  proper  place ;  it  was  made  the  touchstone  by  whicb 
the  thoughts  and  maxims  of  philosophers,  Fathers,  and  all  scholastic  writers, 
were  to  be  tried.  The  *'  exquisite  urbanity "  which  marked  this  productioo, 
softened  the  animosity  of  opponents,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  cordial  recep- 
tion of  that  truth  for  which  Luther  had  so  zealously  and  manfully  contended. 

His  familiarity  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  his  thorough  koowl- 
edge  of  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  then  in  vogue,  not  only  gave  cleametf 
and  precision  to  his  ideas,  but  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  thoughts  with  such  in 
indescribable  beauty,  that  multitudes  of  learned  men,  from  all  parts  of  Elarope, 
gathered  around  him  to  listen  to  his  instruction,  and  unsuspectingly,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  piety.  His  biographer  assures  us,  upon  good  authority,  that 
nearly  two  thousand  scholars  usually  thronged  his  lecture-room.  His  lectures 
upon  Paul's  Epistles,  won  over  to  the  interests  of  the  reformation  some  of  the 
roost  powerful  minds  in  Europe  ;  a  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  cause: 
It  was  greatly  owing  to  the  literary  influence  of  Melancthon,  that  the  refonnt- 
tion  was  placed  upon  so  broad  and  permanent  a  basis.  The  effects  of  hii 
wisdom  and  enlightened  piety,  had  reached  the  thrones  of  England  and  France. 
There  was  no  longer  a  solitary  monk  assailing  the  whole  power  of  Rome ;  but 
princes  and  kings ;  the  imperial  power ;  the  learning  and  eloquence  too,  of  tbo 
nation.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  his  reasonings  against  the  mbsordities  of 
papacy. 

**'  Melancthon,"  said  Luther,  "  is  the  roost  dreaded  enemy  of  Satan  and  tbo 
•choolmen ;  he  knows  all  their  foolishness,  and  he  knows  Christ  as  a  rock.  Thtt 
young  Grecian  goes  beyond  roe  even  in  divine  learning.  He  will  do  yoa  mofO 
good  than  many  Luthers." 
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His  ^  Discourse  to  the  States  of  the  Empire,"  distinguished  for  its  elegance  of 
style,  and  strength  of  reasoning ;  the  *'  New  Testament  in  German,"  the  joint 
production  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  one  which  was  hailed  with  perfect 
BDthusiasm  by  all  classes;  the  '^Loci  Communes,"  a  system  of  divinity  drawn 
entirely  from  Scripture,  which  Erasmus  designates  as  a  ^'  wondrous  army  drawn 
op  in  order  of  battle  against  the  pharisaic  tyranny  of  false  teachers  ;"  a  work 
which  passed  through  nearly  seventy  editions  in  a  few  years ;  together  with  his 
eelebrated  **  Augsburg  Confession"  and  '^  Apology,"  established  his  reputation 
ts  a  scholar  and  reformer  throughout  Europe.  *'  Thanks  to  him,"  says  a  distin- 
guished German  historian,  '*  Wittemberg  became  the  school  of  the  nation." 

.Thus  Melancthon  labored  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  establish  truth  upon  a 
•olid  foundation.  To  do  this,  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  under- 
■lood,  as  well  as  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Romanism  exposed.  He  must 
enlighten  the  mind,  as  well  as  purify  the  heart:  there  must  not  only  be  the  vigor 
and  zeal  of  a  Martin  Luther  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  error  ;  but  there  must 
be  the  elegance  of  taste;  the  giant  intellect  of  a  Philip  Melancthon,  to  cope  with 
that  species  of  refined  infidelity  which  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  very  vitals  of 
the  papal  hierarchy.  We  like  those  words  of  Luther,  as  indicative  of  the  pecu- 
liar province  of  each :  '^  1  was  born  for  struggling  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
parties  and  devils;  thus  it  is  that  my  writings  breathe  war  and  tempest.  I  must 
loot  up  stock  and  stem,  clear  away  thorns  and  brambles,  and  fill  up  swamps  and 
iloagbs : — but  our  Master  of  Arts,  Philip,  goes  forward  quietly  and  gently,  cul- 
Kivating  and  planting,  sowing  and  watering  joyfully,  according  as  God  has  dealt 
with  bim  so  liberally  of  his  gifts." 

Thus,  while  Luther  moved  on  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  tornado,  hurling 
defiance  at  the  citadel  of  papal  power,  and  again,  single  handed  daring  the  whole 
Roman  hierarchy  to  the  defence  of  their  faith  ;  Melancthon,  as  the  noiseless 
stream,  pursues   his  quiet  and  unobstructed  way  among    the  quicksands  of 

Cpacy ;  and  by  the  simple  force  of  truth,  sweeps  away  the  foundations,  and 
ives  the  mighty  cathedral  to  crumble  in  ruins.  The  words  of  Luther  operated 
like  magic  upon  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry,  while  the  spirit  stirring  eloquence 
of  Melancthon,  found  its  way  to  the  courts  of  kings,  and  carried  conviction  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  learned  abettors  of  the  Pope. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  difficult  task  to  decide  whether  the  cause  of  true 
religion  was  more  indebted  to  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  one,  or  to  the  persuasive 
firtues,  and  refining  influence  of  the  other.  Each  had  a  great  work  to  do,  and  it 
WM  wtU  done. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  HAMILTON   LITERARY  AND  THEOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTION. 

Fom  the  materials  of  the  following  account  of  the  origin  and  entablishment  of  the 
Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  we  are  indebted  to  a  document  published 
ie  the  appendix  to  the  la«t  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Baptist  £klucatk>n 
Society.  That  document,  which  is  entitled  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Baptist  Education  Society,  was  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Faculty,  by  Mr. 
JoHir  H.  Raymond,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Hamilton  Institution.  As  it  embraces 
a  iDore  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  than  would  be  suited  to  our  present 
purpose,  some  portions  of  the  article,  as  published  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  are 
Imtb  omitted.  Many  interesting  notices  of  the  Society,  however,  are  retained  on  account 
of  tbeir  essential  connectiou  with  the  history  of  the  Institution. 

The  interior  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  settled  principally  by  New 
Boglanders,  whose  descendants  constitute,  to  this  day,  a  majority  of  its  popula- 
Ikm.  For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  streams  of 
NBigration  from  the  Eastern  States  poured  into  this  rich  but  wilderness  territory. 
Among  the  pioaeers  were  maoy  Baptists.    They  brought  with  them  the  spirit 
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of  the  Pngrims—a  vivid  recollection  of  sufieringfs  endared  ''for  eomeieiice 
sake,"  united  with  a  just  and  joyful  appreciation  of  the  value  of  perfect  religious 
freedom. — Ilenc*',  unlike  too  many  emigrants  of  a  more  recent  date,  they  made 
the  institution  of  religious  worship  coincident  with  the  fbundinfr  of  their  infant 
■ettlements.  The  incense  of  devotion  was  mingled  with  the  first  smoke  that 
curled  heavenward  from  their  forest-homes.  "  It  appears,**  say  Messrs.  Peck 
and  Lawton,  *'that  the  first  religious  meetings  in  this  extensive  territory,  (i.e. 
west  of  the  Hudson  River  counties,]  were  established  by  Baptists ;  the  fiitt  it 
Butternuts,  in  1773,  and  the  second  at  Brotherstown,  in  1776." 

Industry  gradually  spread  her  conquests  over  this  domain  of  nature. — Along 
its  numerous  and  fertile  vallies,  and  on  the  sides  of  its  swelling  hills,  the  forest 
melted  away,  and  thriving  villages  smiled  on  a  widening  landscape  of  cultivated 
and  productive  fields.  Of  every  Christian  denomination  it  may  with  truth  be 
■aid,  that  while  they  shared  the  toil  of  subduing  and  adorning  the  natutml,  they 
were  not  negligent  of  the  moral  soil.  Churches  were  planted  wherever  towns 
were  settled.  Baptists  were  not  behind  their  brethren  of  other  names  either  ii 
enterprise  or  success. 

The  Baptist  ministry  in  that  early  period,  was  a  peculiar  and  interesting  class 
of  men.  Their  number  was,  of  course,  greatly  disproportionate  to  the  extent  of 
the  field  ;  but  small  as  it  was,  their  effective  force  was  less.  For,  partly  froB 
the  paucity  of  suitable  candidates  for  the  sacred  work,  and  partly  from  a  want  of 
care  or  discrimination  in  the  churches,  ordaining  hands  were  sometimes  laid  on 
men  whose  subsequent  influence  was  no  help,  oflen  a  positive  hindrance,  to  the 
cause.  Throwing  these  out  of  the  account,  together  with  the  impostors  wbo 
succeeded  in  evading  the  rigid  scrutiny  instituted  by  onr  fathers  for  their  de- 
tection, there  still  remained  a  precious  few,  a  band  of  choice  and  noble  spirits, 
whom  we  denominate,  par  exceUenct,  the  Baptist  ministry  of  those  times.  Tbey 
were  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  times,  the  people,  and  the  condition  of  tks 
country.  Springing  directly  from  the  bosom  of  the  people,  they  did  not  forgel 
or  despise  their  origin  ;  they  mingled  familiarly  with  all  classes,  understood  tke 
prevailing  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  with  brotherly  interest  entered  islo 
whatever  aflTected  the  humblest  individual  or  family  among  the  simple-beiited 
settlers. 

By  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  population  of  the  Stste 
had  increased  to  about  1,000,000.  As  the  communities  became  comparatively 
compact  and  opulent,  inducements  were  offered  for  the  emigration  of  men  of 
liberal  education,  and  the  means  of  intellectual  culture  were  more  amply  pio* 
vided  for  the  young.  Schools  and  academies  sprung  up  in  every  town.  Not  a 
few  found  the  means  to  send  their  sons  to  obtain,  at  eastern  colleges,  that  lean^ 
ing  which  might  fit  them  for  distinction  and  influence  at  home.  lo  short,  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  community  was  rising;  and  a  corresponding  change 
was  demanded  in  the  qualifications  of  those,  whose  lips  were  **toteseh  tM 
people  knowledge."  To  familiarity  with  the  Bible  and  a  knowledge  of  moo, 
some  acquaintance  with  science  and  with  books  must  be  added.  In  order  to 
labor  to  advantage,  ministers  must  circumscribe  the  range  of  their  respectifo 
efforts,  and  spend  more  time  in  the  study.  While  these  circumstances  tended 
to  diminitih  the  supply  of  ministerial  labor,  the  demand  for  it  was  increasing  ii 
more  than  an  equal  ratio.  Immediately  afler  the  war,  the  churches  enjc^sd 
numerous  and  extensive  revivals.  New  churches  were  formed,  the  old  oses 
were  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  deficiency  of  well  qualified  pastors  and  evange- 
lists was  every  where  felt.  In  the  year  1817,  the  Baptist  denomination  inthii 
fitate  numbered  about  28,000  members,  composing  three  hundred  and  tea 
churches,  and  including  oniy  two  hundred  and  thirty  ministers  of  all  descriptioss. 
In  the  whole  State  west  of  the  Hudson,  there  were  but  three  Baptist  ministeis 
who  had  received  a  collegiate  education ;  and  the  majority  of  congregatiotf 
contained  those  whose  literary  advantages  had  been  superior  to  the  pastor's.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  though  there  were  among  the  recent  confeits 
many  young  men  of  promise,  whose  minds  were  exercised  on  the  subject  of 
preaching,  yet  these,  with  singular  unanimity,  felt  tlie  indispensable  necessity 
of  gathering  some  mental  resources  before  engaging  in  the  active  Imbors  of  the 
ministry;  m  feeling  attributable,  not  to  any  distrust  of  the  power  or  fkithfUiieM 
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of  Godf  bat  rather  to  an  enlightened  interpretation  of  Divine  Providence,  a  just 
view  of  the  claims  of  the  ministry,  and  a  praiseworthy  unwillingness  to  ^  run 
before  being  senL**  This  view  was  sustained  by  the  concurrence  of  most  of  the 
fathers,  who  having  served  their  own  generation  faithfully  and  well,  were  not 
content  to  die  till  they  had  seen  provided  for  the  generation  following,  if  not 
*'  some  better  thing,"  something  better  adapted  to  its  character  and  wants.  It 
]•  worthy  of  remark,  that  just  at  this  time,  all  over  the  Union,  the  attention  of 
enlightened  Baptists  was  drawn  to  this  subject.  The  same  impressions  were 
nade  on  wholly  disconnected  and  independent  minds — not  merely  of  those  who 
had  themselves  enjoyed  early  advantages,  but  of  a  large  majority  of  the  men 
noet  accustomed  to  watch  the  tendencies  of  things,  and  most  distinguished  for 
jiractica]  sagacity  in  their  counsels. 

The  first  individual  who  took  active  measures  for  promoting  this  object  in  our 
own  State,  was  Elder  Daniel  Hascall,  then  pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in 
Hamiltou.  His  mind  had  been  for  some  time  peculiarly  exercised  in  relation  to 
the  subject;  when,  in  the  fall  of  1816,  he  received  a  visit  from  an  early  friend 
and  fellow-laborer,  Elder,  since  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  then  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  to  whom  he  laid  open  his  mind,  and  whom  he 
found  ready  to  enter  into  his  views  and  to  co-operate  cordially  in  carrying  them 
out — The  next  summer.  Elder  Kendrick  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Eaton,  a 
town  adjoining  Hamilton  ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  immediately  adopted  for 
this  purpose.  In  May,  1817,  (at  the  same  time  that  the  venerable  Baldwin,  of 
Boston,  was  urging  the  claims  of  ministerial  education  before  the  General  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Philadelphia,)  five  or  six  individuals  met,  without  any 
reference  to  this  interesting  coincidence,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Samuel  Payne, 
ia  Hamilton,  to  converse  and  pray  over  the  same  subject,  and  issued  a  notice, 
which  was  published  on  the  cover  of  the  Western  Baptist  Magazine,  inviting 
tbe  friends  of  education  to  meet  in  Hamilton,  on  the  24th  of  September  ensuing. 
The  day  arrived,  and  brought  together,  at  the  house  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Olm- 
•ted,  the  following  brethren.  Elders  J.  Bostwick,  P.  P.  Roots,  Joel  W.  Clarke, 
Amos  Kingsley,  Nathaniel  Kendrick,  Daniel  Hascall,  and  Robert  Powell ; 
Deacons  J.  Olmsted,  Samuel  Payne,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Hull, 
Thomas  Cox,  and  Joseph  Colwell.  These  thirteen^  afler  mature  and  prayerful 
deliberation,  proceeded  to  organize  **The  Baptist  Education  Socibtt  op 
TBS  State  of  New  York,"  adopting  a  Constitution,  which,  with  some  change 
of  form,  and  a  few  modifications  in  its  less  important  provisions,  remains  sub- 
■tantially  the  same  to  the  present  time.  At  the  annual  meeting,  in  June,  1818, 
the  Executive  Committee  reported  the  reception  of  one  beneficiary.  The  bene- 
ficiary alluded  to,  and  the  first  aided  by  the  funds  of  the  infant  society,  was 
Jonathan  Wade,  since  well  known  as  a  devoted  and  successful  laborer  in  the 
East.  Before  the  next  annual  meeting,  six  other  names  were  enrolled  upon  the 
beneficiary  list,  among  which  we  find  that  of  Eugenie  Kincaid.  He  became  e 
member  of  the  same  class  with  brother  Wade,  whom  he  followed  to  the  same 
field,  to  exhibit  the  same  intrepid  fidelity  in  his  Master's  service,  and  to  rea|> 
the  same  reward  in  souls  won  from  heathenism  for  Christ  and  for  heaven.  So 
early  &nd  pleasing  the  evidence  that  this  enterprise  was  in  perfect  harmony  and 
in  close  alliance  with  the  great  missionary  movement,  which  is  ^*  the  glory  of 
oar  age;**  a  kind  of  evidence,  we  are  happy  to  add,  with  which  God  has  con- 
tinued to  favor  this  society  in  a  remarkable  degree.  All  the  beneficiaries  were, 
for  the  time  being,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  ministering  brethren  in  different 
^•ces,  or  allowed  to  pursue  studies  at  academies  which  they  could  conveniently 
attend. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  system  of  gratuitous  and  irresponsible  agenciee 
wee  mn  unproductive  one,  and  that  but  little  would  be  done  towards  diffusing 
intelligence  among  the  churches  and  securing  the  sympathies  and  aid  of  the 
benevolent,  unless  individuals  were  specifically  employed  in  this  service,  and 
their  expenses  of  time  and  travel  defrayed.  Such  appointments  were  accord- 
ingly made,  generally  for  short  periods  of  time  and  with  reference  to  definite 
fields  of  labor ;  and  with  gratifying  success.  The  plan  was  also,  for  a  while, 
adopted  of  receiving  large  subscriptions,  the  principal  of  which  the  subscribers 
were  permitted  to  retain  for  eight  and  ten  years,  paying  the  intereat  annually — e 
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plan,  whose  splendid  results  were  more  specious  than  sabstaDtial.  At  the 
second  annual  meeting,  in  1819,  subscriptions  of  this  kind  were  reported, 
amounting  to  about  ei^ht  thousand  dollars,  made  in  the  counties  of  Madison, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Genesee ;  but  it  subsequently  appeared  that  many  of 
these  subscriptions  were  made  with  some  reference  to  the  location  of  the  con- 
templated Institution,  of  such  a  nature  that  when  the  subscribers  found  them- 
selves disappointed  in  their  expectations,  they  did  not  feel  under  obligations  to 
pay.  Some  compromised  the  matter  by  paying  a  part,  others  died,  or  emigrated, 
or  became  insolvent,  before  the  expiration  of  the  specified  period;  so  that  a 
considerable  part  of  this  flattering  fund  was  never  realized. 

A  more  important  service  was  rendered  by  those  early  agents,  among  the 
most  eflicient  of  whom  we  notice  the  names  of  Elon  Galusha,  Joel  W.  CTarks, 
John  Peck,  N.  Kendrick,  and  D.  Hascall,  in  the  spread  of  information  among 
the  churches,  and  in  the  removal  of  objections  which  prevented  many  truly  pioos 
minds  from  at  once  co-operating  in  this  effort.  By  the  printed  addresses  of  tbe 
Education  Society,  by  the  visits  of  their  agents  to  ministers,  churches,  aad 
associations,  by  private  conversations  and  public  discourses,  and  by  discussioo 
in  ministerial  conferences,  light  was  elicited  and  spread,  so  that  before  the  third 
annual  meeting,  approbatory  resolutions  had  been  adopted  by  all  the  associations 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  recommending  the  Society  and  its  objects 
to  the  aid  of  the  churches. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature  at  their 
session  of  1818-1810,  authorizing  the  society  to  hold  property,  the  anooil 
income  of  which  should  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars.* 

About  the  same  time,  measures  were  taken  for  opening  a  School  under  tlM 
direction  of  the  Society.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Constitution  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  Institution,  consecrated  to  its  own  great  object,  and  to  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  its  own  Board  of  Directors.  All  the  meoben 
of  this  Board,  as  well  as  the  instructors  and  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  tbe 
Society,  are  required  to  be  "  members  in  good  standing  of  some  regular  Baptist 
church."  The  Directors  are  elected  annually  by  the  Society,  to  which  they  are 
required  to  "  make,  annually,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,* 
and  of  which  "  any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  into  the  treasuiy, 
annually,  the  sum  of  one  dollar."  A  very  slight  inspection  of  this  plan  will 
show  that  it  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  churches.  The  terms  of  meiii- 
bership  are  such  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  church  member  miy 
obtain  a  vote  in  the  annual  election  of  Directors.  The  Directors— chosen  oat 
of  the  churches,  fathers  in  Israel — control  the  funds,  designate  the  beneficiaries, 
appoint  and  remove  the  teachers,  oversee  the  internal  management  of  tbe 
School,  its  laws  and  its  plan  of  study,  and,  finally,  are  responsible  for  all  their 
proceedings  to  the  Society.f 

The  question  of  location  became  one  of  exciting  interest  Several  floarisbiog 
villages  presented  their  claims,  backed  by  each  with  the  offer  of  a  generoos 
contribution  on  condition  of  being  preferred.  Those  especially  of  Skaneatelei^ 
Elbridge,  Troupsville,  Peterboro*  and  Hamilton,  were  urged  with  earnestneM 
and  felt  to  be  strong.  This  subject  had  been  referred,  at  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing, to  a  large  and  respectable  committee,  who,  afler  visiting  the  different  places 
and  patiently  weighing  the  conflicting  considerations,  at  length  decided  in  favor 
of  Hamilton,  on  condition  that  the  people  in  that  village  and  vicinity  shooM 
give  $G,000,  to  be  laid  out  in  grounds,  a  building,  and  for  the  board  of  stndeDtfc 
I'he  recommendation  was  adopted ;   the  conditions  were  accepted ;  and  tbe 


*  A  bill  ha*  recently  bonn  p«ji!<od  by  tho  legiilature  allowin;;  the  i^ocicty  to  hold  personti  tnd  i«ftlirtii> 
hf  deviMt  (which  it  niight  not  do  before)  to  an  amount  whu«e  annual  incooie  shtll  not  •zoowl  i 
dollara. 

f  The  Gth  and  7th  Articles  nflhe  Conittitution,  which  relate  to  thia  pubject,  are  at  followt:— 

Art.  6.    The  otficern  of  tlie  i^ocicty  named  in  the  third  article  of  this  constitution  aa  t  Boarfi 
tees,  shall  have  tho  gonorni  ov«;r<ighi  and  mana;;ement  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  TbaolcNfieal 
tion,cstabliMbcd  by  tho  direction  and  under  tin*  putronngo  of  the  t^Ktety;  vliall  appoint  Profirsi 
teacbors  ;  fix  the  amount  of  tlioir  iialaric<i ;  and  aaiign  to  thorn  their  rospoetive  departmenta  of  labor. 

Art.  7.    It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Fiiculiy  of  the  Institution,  to  receive  applicalioos  Tor  adnaiaiiaa;!* 
grant  admissions;  to  direct  tho  course  of  siudiof  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  and  to  adoainistar fi*' 
eraily  the  internal  government  and  concerns  of  tho  Inititutioo,  aceordiog  to  ioeh  lawa  aad  i 
tJM  Board  fball  approvo. 
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Institation  was  established  in  May,  1820.  The  selection  was,  in  many  respects, 
a  judicious  one.  The  village  is  one  of  very  considerable  beauty,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  State,  in  a  rich  farming  and  grazing  district,  where  the  means 
of  living  are  abundant  and  cheap.  It  was  originally  settled  by  Baptists,  a  noble 
body  of  men,  of  whom  a  {qw  grand  and  white-haired  relics  still  linger  among  us, 
to  inspire  our  veneration  and  keep  alive  a  sense  of  our  own  degeneracy  ;  and  it 
M  still  occupied  by  a  Baptist  community.  The  distance  from  any  great  empo- 
rium, and  consequent  difficulty  of  access  to  large  libraries,  and  some  other 
literary  advantages,  which  in  late  years  has  been  felt  as  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion, will,  it  is  hoped,  be  measurably  obviated,  as  the  facilities  of  communication 
are  multiplied  and  perfected. 

Applications  had  been  made  successively  to  Messrs.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr., 
and  Adiel  Sherwood,  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  school ;  but  neither  of 
these  brethren  being  at  liberty  to  accept  the  appointment,  the  ten  beneficiaries 
were  assembled  at  Hamilton,  and,  fur  the  time  being,  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Elder  Hascall,  who  still  retained  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  church.  Hii 
services  proved  so  acceptable,  that  he  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  perma- 
nent professorship,  and  continued  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
abounding  in  labors  and  sacrifices,  and  in  various  ways  striving  to  promote  a 
cause  which  lay  very  near  his  heart.  He  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Zenos  Morse, 
since  Professor  of  Languages  at  Brnckport  College,  and  the  present  respected 
Principal  of  Hamilton  Academy.  In  the  full  following,  Elder  Kendrick,  of 
Eaton,  (about  four  miles  distant,)  was  eu)|)loycd  to  visit  the  school  and  lecture 
on  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  three  times  a  week.  The  first  regular  class 
in  divinity  was  organized  under  his  instruction  in  June,  182i2.  It  consisted  of 
five  brethren :  Jonathan  Wade,  Eugenie  Kincaid,  John  G.  Stearns,  Jason  Corwin, 
and  Van  Rensselaer  Wall.  Dr.  Kendrick  subsequently  removed  his  family  to 
Hamilton,  though  he  continued  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Eaton  church  until  lti33L 

During  the  fall  of  1819,  an  Education  Society  had  been  formed  in  Vermont, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  seminary  in  the  western  part  of  that  State. 
Negotiations  were  at  once  set  on  foot,  winch  resulted  in  a  combination  of  the 
two  efforts  in  favor  of  the  school  at  Hamilton.  The  President  of  the  Vermont 
Society,  the  lamented  Clark  Kendrick,  was  aflcrwards  elected  President  of  the 
Board  of  this  Society,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This  union 
continued  until  1830,  when,  the  Northern  Baptist  Education  Society  having 
been  formed,  and  an  auxiliary  to  it  organized  in  Vermont,  it  was  thought  no 
longer  expedient  to  solicit  funds  from  that  State.  Connecticut,  too,  shared  in 
the  burdens  and  benefits  of  this  enterprise,  until,  about  the  same  time,  the  con- 
nection was  amicably  dissolved  for  a  similar  reason.  For  a  number  of  years 
afterwards,  no  efiforts  were  made  to  obtain  patronage  out  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Nor  for  a  long  time  was  any  application  made  for  assistance  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  a  similar  society  had  been  formed  almost  simultaneously  with 
this,  and  was  prosecuting  a  separate  course  of  measures.  At  length,  in  June, 
1822,  a  letter  was  received  from  Rev.  D.  H.  Barnes,  one  of  the  Corresponding 
Coonmittee  of  the  Theological  Society  of  the  city  of  New  York,  proposing  a 
coalition.  Shortly  after,  the  General  Agent  visited  the  city,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  ;  and  correspondence  continued  between  the  two  Boards,  until, 
by  mutual  consent,*the  interests  of  the  city  institution  were  merged  in  those  of 
the  Hamilton  school,  and  the  funds  which  sustained  the  former  were  made 
tributary  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  society.  Owing  to  these  circumstanceSi 
our  brethren  in  the  great  metropolis  became  later  acquainted  with  the  Society 
and  its  Institution,  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  parts  of  the  State.  Bot 
since  their  attention  has  been  drawn  to  it,  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  their  favor. 
For  several  years  past,  they  have  contributed,  in  various  ways,  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  annually,  to  endow  scholarships,  erect  buildings,  defray 
current  expenses  of  board  and  instruction,  enlarge  the  library,  furnish  rooms, 
and  assist  indigent  students  in  their  incidental  expenses  for  clothing,  books, 
fuel,  &c. 

The  stone  building  erected  by  the  friends  in  Hamilton,  was  opened  in  1823 ; 
but  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  school,  that  within  three  years  another  wai 
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Deeded.  While  the  Board,  burdened  with  existing  liabilities  and  destitute  of 
resources,  were  wondering  from  what  quarter  help  would  come,  they  were 
cheered  by  one  of  those  seemingly  casual  incidents,  which,  regarded  as  special 
interpositions  of  a  favoring  Providence,  are  like  cordial  to  the  hearts  of  the 
fainting  servants  of  God.  An  unexpected  visit  was  received  from  Dr.  Stepbea 
Gano,  of  Providence,  R.  T.,  who  came  by  request  of  Nicholas  Browo^Esq^a 
member  of  his  congregation,  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  condition  of  tlie 
school.  That  eminent  and  enlightened  philanthropist  had  felt  a  peculiar  interest 
in  this  enterprise ;  and  at  the  close  of  an  evening  conference,  remarked  to  ths 
pastor,  "I  have  had  no  enjoyment  of  the  meeting.  My  mind  has  been  in 
Hamilton.  I  do  not  know  but  1  have  a  duty  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Seminary 
there.  I  wish  you  would  go  to  Hamilton,  and  see  what  they  are  doing;  and 
ascertain  if  they  are  in  special  need  of  assistance."  On  receiving  the  report  of 
Dr.  Gano,  he  immediately  subscribed  $1,C00  to\^ards  the  erection  of  a  new 
editice.  About  the  same  time.  Deacon  Samuel  Payne,  of  Hamilton,  secured  to 
the  Society  his  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres,  valued  at  foir 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  reserving  for  himself  and 
wife  the  use  of  less  than  one-half  during  their  lives.  This  property  was  the 
more  valuable  from  its  embracing  a  most  advantageous  site  for  the  Institotion,ot 
a  bold  and  beautiful  hill  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  village,  overlooluog 
that,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  thii 
the  building  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Hascall,  wbo 
also  did  much  towards  collecting  the  requisite  funds,  ($6,500.)  Two  thoosasd 
dollars  were  invested  by  the  New  York  Theological  Society,  in  the  fomof 
scholarships,  bearing  the  names  of  Withington  and  Hunter.  The  new  edifies^ 
(now  known  as  the  IVestem,)  was  built  of  slate  stone,  100  feet  long  by  60ftet 
wide,  four  stories  high ;  and  will  accommodate  nearly  one  hundred  student^ 
containing  also  a  large  chapel,  library,  reading,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  school, 
then  consisting  of  about  eighty  students,  (forty  beneficiaries,)  was  renMHred 
thither  at  the  anniversary  in  June,  1827,  when  a  discourse  appropriate  to  tto 
occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Gano.  The  old  building  was  sold,  and  is  still 
occupied  by  the  male  department  of  the  Hamilton  Academy. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Institution  gradually  won  the  confidence  of  the  charche% 
it  assumed  still  greater  importance  in  the  view  of  its  conductors,  who,  bafiof 
provided  it  a  comfortable  habitation,  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  improft- 
ment  of  its  internal  condition.  The  whole  burden  of  instruction  had  thus  far 
rested  on  two  professors,  aided  for  the  most  part  by  a  single  assistant  li 
March,  1828,  Rev.  Seth  S.  Whitman,  and  within  the  following  year  Re?.  Bansi 
Sears,  were  added  to  the  Faculty.  The  course  of  studies  was  lengrthened  to 
four  years,  and  a  new  division  of  the  labor  of  instruction  was  made,  which 
assigned  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy  to  Dr. 
Kcndrick,  Natural  Philoi^ophy  and  Sacred  Rhetoric  to  Prof.  Hascall,  Hebrew 
and  Biblical  Criticism  to  Professor  Whitmnn,  and  the  Languages*  to  Professor 
Sears.  In  1831,  a  preparatory  department  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Asabel  C* 
Kendrick  employed  as  teacher.  In  183«'3,  Rev.  Joel  S.  Bacon  was  called  ftom 
the  head  of  a  college  in  Kentucky,  and  became  the  Professor  of  Intelteetoal 
and  Moral  Philosophy  ;  and  Rev.  George  W.  Eaton  followed,  the  year  after,  sf 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosphy. — The  accession  of  the  liit 
two  gentlemen,  by  dividing  the  labors  of  the  two  senior  Professors,  relieted 
them  of  a  burden  which,  as  the  number  of  students  increased,  was  becooinf 
intolerable.  About  the  same  time,  it  was  found  necessary  again  to  extend  ths 
course  of  studies.  So  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  intelligence  in  the  cooh 
munity,  and  so  deeply  was  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  educated  miDistiy 
felt,  that  many  of  the  most  promising  students  began  to  talk  of  leaving  thi 
Institution,  in  order  to  obtain  elsewhere  a  full  collegiate  course.  Five  Ini 
gone,  ten  others  were  preparing  immediately  to  follow,  and  a  large  propoitiol 
of  those  in  the  lower  classes  intimated  a  similar  intention,  when  &e  Board  ftiK 


•This  choir,  previously  to  tlie  election  of  Mr.  Scart,  w.xr  tendered  to  Rev.  Daniel  H.  BanMi,kM 
M  tn  eminently  luccetsful  teacher  in  New  York  city,  who  hold  the  appointment  at  Urn  tine  of  Ul 
Uo  was  killed  id  attomptinf  to  leap  from  a  ftago-coacb,  while  itf  frighteiMd  toaa  wta  nnaiiv 
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constrained  to  notice  thcne  decisive  indications  of  Divine  Providence,  and, 
though  still  striijrKlintr  under  eintiarrnssments,  to  venture  Htill  further,  on  His 
faithfulness  who  had  never  failed  tliein  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The  intense 
anxiety  with  tvhich  those  pious  fathers  were  exercised  on  this  and  frequent 
similar  occasions,  when  th«*  voice  of  God  seemed  distinctly  to  command,  '^Go 
forward,"  and  an  exhausted  and  burdened  treasury  cried  out,  '^Beware" — when 
the  inan  of  prudence  and  the  man  of  faith  stru^^led  within  them — none  but 
those  who  shared  it,  can  conceive,  nnd  they  can  neither  forget  nor  describe. 

It  was  at  length  arranged,  that  the  regular  course  should  thereafler,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  studies  of  the  preparatory  department,  embrace  six  years,  nearly  four 
of  which  were  assigned  to  collegiate,  and  the  rest  to  theological  studies.  A 
shorter  course  was  also  projected,  including  English  branches  and  Theology, 
for  those  whom  advanced  age  or  other  circumstances  prevented  from  studying 
the  languages;  and,  as  this  arrangement  would  separate  the  students  of  Divinity 
into  two  distinct  classes.  Professor  iSears  was  transferred  to  the  theological 
department,  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology;  Mr.  Asahel  C.  Kendrick  was 
miule  Professor  of  Languages  in  his  stead ;  and  Professor  Ilascall,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  had  assigned  him  the  charge  of  the 
preparatory  department,  until,  in  1^^,  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Taylor,  of  Lowville, 
accepted  an  appointment  by  the  Board,  and  relieved  him  of  that  part  of  his 
labors.  The  time  of  holding  the  anniversary  of  the  Society  and  Institution  was, 
about  the  same  time,  changed  from  June  to  August 

We  have  now  reached  the  year  1834,  the  seventeenth  since  the  formation  of 
the  Society,  and  the  fourteenth  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution. 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  young  men  had  been  assisted,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  (half  of  whom  were  beneficiaries)  were  then  at  Hamilton 
pursuing  their  studies.  The  contributions  of  the  churches  had  steadily  in- 
creased, and  every  dollar  had  been  expended  with  the  most  solicitous  economy. 
The  blessing  of  God  had  attended  the  business  operations  of  the  Board. 
Besides  five  permanent  scholarships,  the  Society  were  owners  of  a  productive 
fana  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fitty  acres;  and  another  large  building,  for  the 
accommodation  of  students,  was  just  completed  and  paid  for.     This  buildinff 

ithe  present  Eastern  Edifice)  is  also  of  stone,  100  feet  long,  56  feet  wide,  and 
bur  stories  high,  containing  125  rooms,  besides  those  in  the  basement  and  attic. 
The  superintendent  (Deacon  Seneca  B.  Burchard,  then  the  Society's  Treasurer) 
vaa  allowed  two  years  for  finishing  it ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  its  probable 
cost,  was  $8,000;  but  within  six  months  from  the  laying  of  the  foundation,  the 
edifice  was  completed,  except  plastering;  and  when  finished  in  a  plain,  substan- 
tial manner,  its  whole  expense  scarcely  exceeded  $6,000.  A  similar  advance- 
ment was  visible  in  the  character  of  the  Institution  under  their  charge. 
Conamencing  with  a  single  instructor  and  a  limited  course  of  study,  keeping 
■teadily  in  view  the  single  object  for  which  the  school  was  organized,  and 
abstaining  rigidly  from  any  enlargement  which  was  not  imperatively  demanded, 
they  found  the  number  of  teachers  increased  to  eight,  and  a  system  of  instruc- 
tion developed  under  their  hands,  embracing  all  the  elements  of  a  complete 
academical,  collegiate,  and  theological  education,  yet  preserving  an  harmonious 
vnit^,  and  exhibiting  in  all  its  parts  a  specific  adaptation  to  this  sacred  end — the 
cnltivation  of  the  ministry. 

The  organization  is  certainly  unique — strikingly  so.  Its  precise  model  is  not 
to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  any  other  school,  secular  or  religious,  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  the  Board  of  this  Society  did  not  feel  bound  by  existing  models. 
Their  eye  was  fixed  on  the  specific  wants  of  our  own  Zion  ;  and,  while  they 
were  not  negligent  of  the  lights  of  experience  or  unsolicitous  to  secure  the 
counsels  of  the  wise,  their  measures  were  all  finally  adopted  with  exclusive 
reference  to  those  wants.  The  result  of  many  years*  anxious  and  prayerful 
deliberation,  of  very  many  distinct  and  cautious  and  (almost  invariably)  unani- 
Bous  decisions,  is  before  us  in  the  plan  of  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theo- 
logical Institution ;  a  plan  so  manifestly  the  work  of  Divine  Providence,  and  so 
Bosceptible  of  justification  in  all  its  essential  features,  that  we  think  none  but 
the  most  onrellectiog  would  condemn  it  on  the  irrelevant  ground  of  non- 
conformity to  institutions  formed  under  different  circnmstancei  and  for  different 
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ends.  And  we  trust  that  no  departure  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
organization  will  be  permitted,  until  the  amplest  opportunity  haa  been  afforded 
to  test  its  efficacy. 

During  the  last  years,  we  have  to  record  no  essential  change.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  course,  there  was  no  theological  class  from  June, 
1633,  till  August,  1835,  and  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  availed  himself 
of  the  interim  to  visit  some  of  the  German  Universities.  He  returned  in  the  fall 
of  1835,  but  remained  at  Hamilton  only  until  the  next  summer,  when  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  accept  a  call  from  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, of  which  he  is  now  President.  The  chair  thus  vacated,  was  filled  in 
1838  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  S.  Maginnis,  its  present  incumbent.  Dr. 
Kendrick  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  Faculty,  as  Professor  of  Syste- 
matic and  Pastoral  Theology ;  but  since  August  last,  to  secure  a  larger  share  of 
bis  invaluable  services  in  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary,  (which  be  has 
alto  held  from  the  first,)  the  Board  were  obliged  to  release  him  from  active 
labors  in  the  department  of  instruction.  Professor  Whitman  resigned  the  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  April,  1835;  Professor  Hascall,  that  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  in  November  of  the  same  year;  and  Professor  Bacon,  that  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  June,  1837.  The  first  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Thomas  J.  Conant,  who  is  spending  the 

S resent  year  in  Germany.  For  the  last  two,  since  the  resignation  of  Professor 
tacon,  provision  has  been  made  by  a  somewhat  different  arrangement ;  a  dis- 
tinct professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  the  English  Language  having  been  created, 
and  the  studies  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  time  being, 
assigned  to  the  Professor  of  Greek,  who  is  aided  in  his  own  department  by  a 
permanent  tutor.  In  1837,  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  had  been  for  some  time 
seriously  felt,  a  professorship  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  was  constituted, 
to  which  Professor  Eaton  was  transferred.  Professor  Taylor  was  placed  in  the 
Mathematical  chair;  and  the  office  which  he  previously  held,  as  Principal  of  the 
Academical  department,  was  abolished,  that  department  being  united  intimately 
with  the  Collegiate  and  Theological,  as  a  constituent  part  of  one  entire  whole, 
and  brought  under  the  action  of  a  single  system  of  instruction  and  government 
Each  professor  has  now  the  supervision  of  that  branch  of  education  to  which  his 
professorship  belongs,  throughout  the  entire  course.  At  the  same  time,  a 
partition  was  made  of  the  professorship  of  languages  into  two ;  one  of  Greek, 
which  Professor  Kendrick  retains,  and  the  other  of  Latin,  now  held  by  Professor 
John  F.  Richardson.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  Board  appointed  Rev.  P.  B. 
Spear,  Adjunct  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  The  present  corps  of 
iostractors,  therefore,  censists  of  nine  professors,  and  one  permanent  tutor ;  aad 
the  last  catalogue  of  the  Institution  reports  the  number  of  students  as  239. 

In  the  year  1839,  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to  the  need  felt  by 
our  denomination  in  this  State,  of  some  provisions  for  affording  a  collegiate 
education,  under  Baptist  influences,  to  other  young  men  than  those  who  have 
the  ministry  in  view.  The  Board  felt  bound,  both  in  conscience  and  by  inelina- 
tioD  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  single  line  of  policy  which  they  had  pursued  from 
the  outset.  The  most  weighty  considerations  forbade  their  taking  any  step 
which  would  endanger  the  one  great  end  for  which  the  Institution  was 
established.  They  proceeded,  however,  under  a  conviction  of  duty,  to  inquire 
whether  its  privileges  might  not  be,  in  some  measure,  extended  to  another  class 
of  students,  without  jeopardy  to  higher  and  sacred  interests ;  and  they  finally 
^  Resolved,  That  the  great  object  at  which  this  Society  is  aiming  will  be  pro- 
moted by  allowing  the  Faculty,  for  the  time  being,  to  receive  into  the  C^lUgiaU 
Department  of  the  Institution,  a  limited  number  of  young  men  who  may  sot 
have  the  ministry  in  view.**  This  act  was  accompanied,  not  only  by  the  asnal 
restrictions  in  respect  to  age,  moral  character,  payment  in  advance,  d&c,  bat 
also  by  these  provisions :  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  course  of  study 
to  iavor  such  students ;  that  they  should  in  no  case  exceed  the  number  of  these 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  that  in  no  other  way  should  the  privileges  of  the 
laHer  be  abridged  by  reason  of  this  arrangement.  In  the  last  catalogue,  oot  of 
136  students  ia  the  Collegiate  Department,  20  are  marked  as  belonging  to  this 
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One  principal  object  aimed  at  by  the  early  conductors  of  the  Institution,  was 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  ^ood  Library.  Many  uf  the  first  donations  were 
received  in  books ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Annuul  Report,  we  iind  a  ^  List 
of  Books,  dtc,"  from  which  we  learn  that  the  Library  contained  450  volumes. 
The  Library  has  slowly  increased,  but  still  falls  very  far  short  of  the  necessities 
of  the  school  and  the  wishes  of  its  Directors.  When  Professor  Sears  was  in 
Germany,  an  appropriation  of  $700  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  a 
valuable  accession  was  made  to  its  shelves,  of  works  mostly  philological. 
Arrangements  are  making  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Professor 
Conant's  residence  in  Germany,  for  the  benefit  of  the  theological  department. 

The  gratuitous  use  of  a  Philosophical  Apparatus,  loaned  by  Honorable  John 
B.  Yates,  of  Chittenango,  relieved  the  Board  from  that  pressing  claim  until  the 
last  year,  when,  on  its  removal,  a  subscription  was  offered  for  the  purchase  of 
another;  and  with  such  success,  owing  to  the  personal  exertions  of  Professor 
Taylor,  the  head  of  the  Mathematical  Department,  that  one  much  superior,  and 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  present  purposes  of  the  Institution,  has  already  been 
obtained,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifleen  hundred  dollars. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  rigid  economy,  it  wns  found  that  a  large  debt  had 
been  accumulating,  to  the  extinguishment  of  which  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
have,  during  the  past  year,  been  principally  directed.  The  comparative  ease 
with  which,  in  a  time  of  almost  unexampled  pressure,  a  subscription  for  this 
purpose  has  been  obtained,  amounting  to  more  than  $20,000,  is  a  most  encour* 
agini^  evidence  that  the  churches  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  their  school,  and 
are  determined  to  sustain  it  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  more  prosperous 
times  return,  effectual  measures  will  be  taken,  in  the  language  of  the  Board, 
**  to  render  it  independent  of  those  fluctuations  in  the  currency  and  commercial 
revulsions,  to  which  experience  has  taught  us  the  country  is  so  liable."  After 
the  debt  is  paid,  the  property  of  the  Society,  in  lands,  buildings,  library,  scholar- 
ships, and  subscriptions  to  the  permanent  fund,  is  estimated  at  about  $100,000. 
Most  of  this,  however,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  productive.  The  endowment  of  all 
its  professorships  would  require  about  an  equal  sum. 

A  much  larger  territory  than  that  of  our  own  State,  is  at  present  dependent 
on  this  Institution  for  the  means  of  ministerial  education.  Since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  schools  at  Haddington,  Holmesburgh  and  Burlington,  the  Baptist 
Education  Societies  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  sent  hither  their 

ioung  brethren  preparing  for  the  sacred  work.  The  State  Convention  of 
lichigan,  at  its  last  session,  resolved  to  become  auxiliary  to  the  New  York 
Baptist  Education  Society,  with  a  view  to  educating  their  candidates  at  this 
Institution.  These  several  sections  of  country,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  not 
only  sustain  their  own  students,  but  do  something  more  for  the  support  of  the 
general  enterprise  in  which  they  must,  for  many  years,  have  so  large  an 
interest. 


APPEALS  TO  CONSCIOUSNESS  A  SOURCE  OF  THE  PREACHER'S 

POWER. 

[Ry  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Rliii.] 

Amid  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  it  is  seldom  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
common  mass  the  temples  of  the  gods.  The  traveller  recognizes  them  by  the 
Mperior  elegance  and  grandeur  of  their  architecture,  by  the  emblematic  sculp- 
tore  of  the  falling  colonnade,  or  by  the  sacred  inscription  upon  some  prostrate 
altmr.  So  amid  the  desolations  that  sin  has  wrought  in  the  human  soul,  there  is 
still  much  to  remind  us  that  it  was  originally  made  for  holy  service.  We  may 
yet  find  the  inner  sanctuary  where  the  Shekinah  was  to  dwell,  the  altar  oa 
wlUch  incense  was  to  burn,  and  many  an  utensil  evidently  formed  for  sacred  use. 
Often  too,  may  be  heard  sounding  through  this  ruined  temple  mysterious  voicee 
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that  call  for  the  old  worship.  Notwithstanding  the  desecration  of  the  spirit  of 
man,  God  has  not  loft  himself  without  a  witness  in  it;  ho  so  formed  that  spirit 
that  it  can  find  Katisfaction  only  in  truth,  appropriate  employnaent  only  in  ngbt 
action.  Traces  of  this  constitutional  adaptation  of  the  soul  to  holiness  have 
survived  the  fall ;  and  when  men  turn  the  eye  inward,  they  cannot  but  discern 
them — discern  them  they  oft€>n  do ;  in  hours  of  honest  self-communion  they 
feel  that  sin  is  an  unnatural  perversion  of  their  powers.  Mad  love  of  evil  may 
make  them  at  times  insensible  of  the  fact ;  in  the  wild  sweep  of  passion  they 
may  disregard  the  violence  they  are  doing  themselves,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the 
storm  they  hear,  not  only  the  reproofs  of  conscience,  but  the  moans  of  a  lacerated 
spirit,  the  jarrings  of  enginery  that  is  working  wrong.  He  is  m  rare  man  who 
does  not  sometimes  feel  the  insufficiency  of  sensual  good.  He  dwells  in  ao 
unusual  darkness  upon  whom  there  does  not  at  times  flash  the  conviction  that 
he  was  made  for  something  better  than  sin. 

Now  this  testimony  for  holiness  against  sin,  coming  from  what  the  soul  itself 
has  felt  and  knows,  is  a  source  of  great  power  to  the  preacher.    Would  he  show 
men  the  evil  of  sin  ?    Let  him  read  his  sermon  from  tlie  records  of  their  expe- 
rience.   Let  him  stir  their  consciousness,  ring  in  their  ears  "the  secrets"  of 
their  own  **  prison  house  ;"  and  he  will  '*  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word" 
shall  supersede  all  argument.    Would  he  convict  of  guilt  and  lead  to  repent- 
ance ?    Instead  of  discoursing  upon  general  depravity,  or  attempting  by  lon;- 
drawn  logic  to  show  the  propriety  of  a  return  to  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
universal  right,  let  him  enter  the  chambers  of  imagery  in  tlie  soul,  point  to  the 
idols  there,  charge  the  man  with  the  worship  of  those  idols,  and  pronounce  opon 
that  worship  the  curse  of  God.    Consciousness  will  testify  to  the  fact  of  the 
crime,  and  conscience  demand   repentance  as  an  imperative  duty.     On  the 
battle  ground  of  intellect  and  wit,  a  preacher  may  be  defeated.     A  stronger 
intellect  may  bear  him  down  ;  keener  wit  may  turn  aside  his  weapons.     But  not 
BO,  when  he  presses  home  to  the  bosom,  enters  the  citadel,  and  takes  down 
from  the  inner  wall  the  enemy's  own  sword  and  spear,  and  turns  these  against 
him.    Not  that  such  preaching  will  secure  conversion  without  a  divine  influence; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  produce  conviction.    The  hearer  cannot  dispute 
the  argument,  for  it  is  founded  upon  the  facts  of  his  own  consciousness;  he 
cannot  shield  himself  from  its  force,  for  the  blow  is  from  within. 

These  appeals  to  consciousness  are  not  only  a  source  of  power  to  the  preacher 
in  the  argument  of  questions  of  truth  and  duty,  but  they  are  of  great  use  in  awa- 
kening interest  and  securing  attention.  He  who  would  catch  the  consciences  of 
men,  or  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine,  must  first  get  tlieir  ear;  not 
a  listless  hearing,  but  an  interested  attention.  Now  nothing  startles  the  mind, 
and  fixes  the  eye,  like  having  a  voice  given  to  the  whisperings  of  our  own 
hearts.  In  a  time  of  revival,  at  a  meeting  crowded  with  awakened  sinners,  a 
preacher  commenced  his  discourse  with  this  abrupt  inquiry :  "  What  is  this 
murmur  I  hear  ?  *  I  wish  I  had  a  new  heart ;  they  tell  me  to  repent,  I  cannot 
repent;  I  wish  they  would  tell  me  something  else  to  do."'  These  words, and 
the  like  that  followed,  were  simple,  yet  they  spread  over  that  assembly  the 
silence  of  the  day  of  doom,  and  heaving  breasts  and  falling  heads  testified  that 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  had  been  revealed.  There  was  no  lack  of  attentioi 
to  that  preacher  as  he  went  on  to  show  that  repentance  was  the  only  direction 
which  could  be  given  to  sinners.  One  who  speaks  to  the  consciousness  of  men 
will  always  be  heard.  He  may  have  **  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth,  action, 
nor  utterance,"  but  if  he  can  tell  men  **  that  which  they  tiiemselves  do  know," 
he  has  *<  power  of  speech  to  stir  men's  blood."  What  gives  the  bard  of  Avon 
such  hold  upon  men  ?  The  reader  turns  page  afler  page,  and  wearies  not  of  the 
shifting  scenes.  The  judge  on  the  bench  looks  up  from  his  writings  to  heir 
something  from  Shakspeare,  and  the  rabble  of  the  street  are  silent  if  he  speaL 
His  words  are  household  words  with  us  in  another  century,  and  are  passing  oa 
to  throw  their  spell  over  distant  generations.  The  secret  is  told  in  a  word.  He 
speaks  to  the  consciousness  of  men.  In  each  new  character  his  readers  recof- 
nize  themselves.  They  suspect  they  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crimei. 
They  think  they  are  capable  of  the  same  noble  deeds*  And  they  love  to  haf0 
more  of  themselves  uncovered  to  themselves. 
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So  loDcr  as  a  preacher  conBnes  himself  to  a  sort  of  outer  world  of  thought, 
men  can  be  heedless ;  but  it  is  not  in  them  to  be  so,  when  his  eye  is  searching, 
and  his  tongue  declaring,  the  secrets  of  their  bosoms.  The  feelings  that  dwell 
in  the  retired  chambers  of  the  soul  are  dear  to  men,  far  more  so  than  the  notions 
that  play  around  the  head,  or  the  sentiments  that  trip  prettily  upon  the  tongue  ; 
they  arc  the  real  life.  Meddling  with  them  touches  men  to  the  quick.  They 
are  at  once  awake  to  know  what  is  to  be  said  and  what  to  be  done. 

Here  was  one  source  of  Christ's  power  as  a  preacher.  He  heard  thoughts ; 
the  maledictions  of  the  smooth  faced  Pharisee,  the  cavillings  of  the  Sadducean 
skeptics,  the  excuses  of  the  indifferent — he  heard  them  all,  though  no  voice  but 
bis  own  broke  the  silence  of  the  listening  crowd.  And  it  was  because  his  dis- 
courses were  such  direct  appeals  to  what  was  in  men,  their  consciousness  of 
sin  and  obligation,  that  the  multitude,  Scribes,  Pharisees  and  all,  thronged  to 
hear  him.  They  would  "come,  see  the  man  that  told  them  all  things  that  ever 
they  did.*'  His  words  oflen  tilled  them  with  rage,  till  they  would  take  up  stones 
to  cast  at  him.  And  yet  they  must  hear  those  words,  they  were  so  true,  did  so 
accurately  discern  the  "thoughts  and  intents  of  their  hearts." 

The  preacher  has  not  the  omniscience  of  his  Master,  yet  from  the  workings 
of  his  own  spirit,  and  from  the  nice  study  of  the  characters  of  his  hearers,  he 
msy  know  what  thoughts  and  feelings  they  will  have  in  view  of  the  truth  he 
presents.  And  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  knowledge  he  may  make  each  man  turn 
preacher  to  himself,  and  so  take  a  most  direct  course  to  awaken  attention  and 
convince  of  the  truth. 


BRIEF  HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  ELIOT,  AND 
OF  THE  INDIANS  WHO  RECEIVED  THE  GOSPEL  BY 

HIS  LABORS. 

[By  Rot.  Marti?!  Moorb,  of  Boston.] 

No  portion  of  history  is  more  worthy  of  the  careful  study  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  life  and  character  of  the  fathers 
of  New  England.  We  cannot  indeed  bonst  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  an- 
cestors, who  have  been  distinguished  by  titles  of  nobility,  or  who  figured  in 
the  days  of  chivalry^  The  pride  of  titled  ancestry,  we  leave  to  those  who 
have  little  else  of  which  they  can  boost.  Our  ancestors  had  a  nobility,  which 
many  of  the  titled  nobility  of  Europe  never  possesstul.  It  was  the  nobility  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  of  stern  integrity,  and  devoted  piety.  They 
were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  One  of  their  own  number,  in 
the  quaint  language  of  those  days,  has  given  their  true  character.  ^  God,** 
said  he,  **  sifted  three  kingdoms,  that  he  might  send  over  choice  grain  into  this 
wilderness.*'  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  these  shores  to  establish  a  church 
on  the  primitive  foundation.  Such  men  were  Robinson,  Carver,  Bradford, 
Brewster,  and  Winslow,  the  leaders  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Of  the  same 
spirit  were  Endicott,  Higginson,  and  Skelton,  who  founded  a  plantation  at 
Naumkeage,  aAerwards  called  Salem,  the  town  of  peace.  Winthn>p,  Cotton, 
snd  Wilson,  the  leaders  of  the  company  that  settled  around  Massachusetts 
bay,  were  men  of  the  same  cast.  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  Hooker,  and 
Stone,  of  Hartford,  partook  largely  of  the  same  spirit.  Men,  who  were  s* 
deeply  embued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  could  not  be  contented  to  see  the 
Christian  religion  confined  to  their  own  infant  settlements.  The  spirit  of  de- 
voted Christianity  has,  in  every  age,  been  the  spirit  of  mis.«<ions.  They  looked 
upon  the  poor  savages  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  with  compassion. 
Tbey  viewed  them,  as  among  that  number  whom  Christ  had  died  to  redeem, 
and  to  whom  he  had  commanded  them  to  preach  the  gospel.    Their  sense  of 
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duty  did  not  permit  them  to  remain  inactive.  The  Mayhews,  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  and  Bourne,  of  Plymouth  colony,  labored  successfully  among  tlieae 
untutored  sous  of  the  forest. 

But  the  most  laborious  and  successful  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the  early 
days  of  New  England,  was  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  the  first  minister  of  Koxbury. 
He  is  commonly  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Mr.  Eliot 
was  born  at  Nasin,  Essex  county,  England,  in  1G04.  Ue  received  a  strictly 
religious  education,  such  as  the  Puritans  uniformly  gave  their  children.  He 
was  in  after  life  grateful  to  his  parents  for  their  care  of  his  education.  They 
trained  him  up  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and  when  he  was  old,  he 
did  not  depart  therefrom.  **  I  do  see,"  said  he,  "  that  it  was  a  great  favor  of 
€rod  that  my  early  years  were  seasoned  with  the  fear  of  God,  the  word,  and 
prayer."  After  he  lefl  the  university,  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  During  this  period,  he  sat  under  the  ministry  of  Kev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  who  afterwards  founded  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  Hooker 
exerted  a  salutary  iufluence  in  the  formation  of  his  character.  He  came  over 
to  America  in  1631,  and  was  settled  at  Roxbury  in  16^32.  The  church  in 
Boston  was  desirous  to  secure  his  services ;  but  he  had  engaged  himself  to  the 
company  that  came  over  with  him,  who  formed  the  settlement  at  Roxbury.  A 
young  lady  to  whom  he  was  pledged  before  he  left  England,  came  over  the 
following  year,  and  became  his  wife.  He  did  not  enter  upon  his  missionary 
'work  until  he  had  been  located  a  number  of  years,  at  Roxbury. 

Eliot  commenced  the  study  of  the  Indian  language,  when  he  was  forty-two 
years  old.  It  was  an  unwritten  language,  attended  with  great  and  peculiar 
difSculties.  One  word,  for  example,  was  expressed  by  thirty-two,  and  another 
by  forty-three  letters.  He  took  a  young  Indian  into  his  family,  and  by  constant 
conversation,  acquired  the  words,  one  by  one,  so  that  he  reduced  this  spoken 
to  a  written  language.  At  the  close  of  his  Indian  Grammar,  he  wrote  the 
following  sentence  :  *'  Prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  will  do 
any  thing."  He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work  by  the  neighboring  min- 
isters. They  often  supplied  his  pulpit  while  he  was  absent  preaching  among 
the  natives.  The  Indians  among  whom  Eliot  labored,  had  a  general  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  great  Spirit,  who  created  all  things.  They  had  also  some 
vague  traditions  resjiecting  the  primitive  state  of  man,  the  flood,  &c.  Their 
Powows,  or  priests,  had  an  entire  control  over  them.  If  they  were  sick,  they 
resorted  to  the  Powow  to  drive  away  the  disease.  They  supposed  that  be,  by 
performing  certain  incantations,  could  remove  diseases,  or  deprive  an  individual 
of  life.  The  fii*st  formal  interview  that  Eliot  had  with  the  Indians,  was  at 
Nonantum,  in  the  east  part  of  Newton.  The  following  is  an  account  of  this 
interview,  in  his  own  words. 

**  A  little  before  we  came  to  the  wigwam,  five  or  six  of  the  chief  men  of 
them  met  us  with  English  salutations,  bidding  us  much  welcome.  Leading  us 
into  the  principal  wigwam  belonging  to  Waban,  we  found  many  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  together  from  all  quarters,  having  been  exhorted  thereto 
by  Waban,  their  chief  minister  of  justice  among  them ;  who  himself  gave 
more  hope  of  serious  respect  of  the  things  of  God,  than  any  I  have  yet  known 
of  that  forlorn  generation.  Being  all  thei-e  assembled,  we  began  with  prayer, 
which  was  now  in  English,  we  being  not  so  acquainted  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, as  to  express  our  hearts  therein  l>efore  God,  or  them.  When  prayer 
was  ended,  it  was  an  affecting,  yet  glorious  spectacle,  to  see  a  company  of 
perishing,  forlorn  outcasts,  diligently  attending  to  the  words  of  salvation  then 
delivered,  and  professing  that  they  understood  all  that  had  been  taught  them 
in  their  own  tongue.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  sermon  was  con- 
tinued ;  wherein  one  of  our  company  ran  througli  all  the  principal  matters  of 
religion ;  beginning  first  with  the  repetition  of  the  commandments,  and  the 
brief  explication  of  them  ;  then  showing  the  curse  and  dreadful  wrath  of  God 
against  all  who  break  them,  or  the  least  of  them  ;  and  so  applying  the  whole 
unto  the  Indians  then  present,  with  much  affection.  He  then  preached  Jesus 
Christ  unto  them  as  the  only  means  of  recovery  from  sin,  wrath,  and  eternal 
death ;  he  explained  unto  them  who  Christ  was,  and  whither  he  is  gone,  and 
how  he  will,  one  day,  come  to  judge  the  workL    He  spolLD  to  them  of  the 
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blessed  state  of  all  those  who  lielieve  in  Jesus  Christ  and  know  him  feelingly ; 
and  he  spake  to  them  also,  observing  his  own  nietiiod,  as  he  was  most  fit  to 
edify  them,  concerning  the  creation  an«l  fall  of  man — the  greatness  of  €rod — 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell,  and  then  urging  them  to  repentance 
for  every  known  sin  wherein  they  live.  On  ninny  things  of  the  like  nature 
be  discourse<I ;  not  meddling  with  matters  more  difficult,  until  they  liad  tasted 
more  familiar  and  plainer  truths.  Having  thus  in  a  set  discourse  familiarly 
opened  the  principal  matters  of  salvation  to  them,  we  next  proposed  certain 
questions  to  them  to  see  what  they  would  say  to  them,  so  that  we  by  a  variety 
of  means,  instructed  tliem  in  things  of  religion.  Hut  before  we  did  this,  we 
asked  them  if  they  had  understood  all  that  had  been  s])oken ;  and  whether  all 
in  the  wigwam  had  understood,  or  only  some  few.  They  answered  to  this 
question  with  a  multitude  of  voices,  that  they  all  of  them  understood  all  that 
had  been  spoken  unto  them. 

**  We  then  gave  liberty  for  them  to  ask  questions.  One  asked,  •  How  may 
we  come  to  know  Jesus  Christ.'  We  answereil,  that  if  they  were  able  to  read 
our  Bible,  the  book  of  God,  therein  they  would  sec  clearly  who  Jesus  Christ 
was.  But  since  they  could  not  read  tlint  book,  we  wished  them  to  meditate  on 
what  they  had  heard  out  of  God's  book  ;  and  to  do  this  much  and  often,  both 
when  they  lay  down  in  their  wigwams,  and  when  they  rose  up  and  went  into 
their  fields  and  woods,  so  God  would  tench  them.  And  especially  if  lliey 
used  a  third  help  which  was  prayer  to  God  ;  we  told  them  that  although  they 
could  not  make  long  prayers  as  we  English  could,  yet  if  they  did  hut  sigh  and 
cry,  and  say  thus — *  Lord^  make  mt  to  know  Jesus  Christy  for  I  know  him  not;* 
and  if  they  did  so  again  and  again  in  their  hearts,  that  God  would  teach  them 
to  know  Jesus  Christ,  l>ecnuse  he  is  a  God  that  will  be  found  of  them  that  seek 
bim  with  all  their  hearts ;  and  he  hears  the  prayers  of  all  men,  English  as 
well  as  Indians ;  that  Englishmen  themselves  did  by  this  means  come  to  ft 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  we  advised  them,  as  a  further  help,  to  confess 
their  sins  and  ignorance  to  God,  and  to  acknowledge  how  justly  God  might 
deny  them  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  their  sins.  One  of  them 
afler  this  manner  replied  to  us:  That  he  was  a  little  while  since  praying  in  his 
wigwam  unto  Jesus  Christ,  that  God  would  give  to  him  a  good  heart;  and 
that  while  he  was  praying,  one  of  his  fellow  Indians  interrupted  him  and  told 
him  that  he  prayed  in  vain,  because  that  Jesus  Christ  understood  not  what 
Indians  si)eak  in  prayers ;  because  he  had  been  used  to  hear  Englishmen  pray, 
and  so  could  well  enough  understand  them,  but  with  Indian  language  in 
prayer  he  thought  that  he  was  not  acquainted — was  a  stranger  to  it,  and  there- 
fore could  not  understand  it.  His  question,  therefore,  was,  'W^hether  Jesus 
Christ  did  understand  Indians'  prayers  ?'  To  this  (piestion,  sounding  just  like 
themselves,  we  studied  to  give  as  familiar  an  answer  as  wo  could.  Our  answer 
was  summarily  this,  that  Jesus  Christ,  and  God  by  him,  made  all  things,  not 
only  English,  but  Indian  men ;  and  if  he  made  them  both,  then  he  knew  all 
that  was  in  man  and  came  from  man,  all  his  desires,  and  all  his  thoughts,  and 
all  his  speeches,  and  his  prayers;  and  if  he  made  Indian  men,  then  he  knows 
Indian  men's  prayers  also.  We  bade  them  look  upon  that  Indian  basket  that 
was  before  them — there  were  black  and  white  straws  and  many  other  things 
of  which  they  made  it ;  now  though  others  did  not  know  what  those  things 
were,  who  made  not  the  basket,  yet  he  that  marie  it  must  needs  tell  all  the 
things  in  it ;  so  we  said  it  was  here. 

**  Another  proposed  this  question,  af\er  this  manner,  *  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  at  any  time  so  ignorant  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  themselves?' 
When  we  perceived  the  root  and  reach  of  this  question,  we  gave  them  this 
answer:  That  there  were  two  sorts  of  Englishmen  ;  some  are  had  and  nau|rhty 
and  live  wickedly,  and  this  kind  of  Englishmen,  we  tokl  them,  were  m  a 
manner  as  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Indians  now  are ;  but  there  are  a 
second  sort  of  Englishmen,  who  although  for  a  time  they  live  wickedly  also, 
like  other  profane  and  wicked  Englishmen,  yet  repenting  of  their  sins,  and 
seeking  aAer  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  good  men  now,  and  know  Christ, 
and  love  Christ,  and  pray  to  Christ,  and  are  thankful  for  all  that  they  have  to 
Cbfist,  and  shall  at  last,  when  they  die,  go  up  to  heaven  to  Christ ;  and  wa 
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told  them  that  all  these  wore  once  so  ignorant  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Indians  are ;  but  by  8t;(>king  to  him,  by  reading  his  hook,  and  bearing  his 
"word,  and  prnying  to  him,  they  now  know  Jesus  Christ.  Just  so  shall  the 
Indians  know  hun  if  tliey  seek  him  also,  ahhough  at  the  present,  they  be  ex- 
tremely ignorant  of  him. 

"After  some  other  questions  respecting  the  commandments,  one  of  them 
asked,  •  How  is  all  the  world  become  so  full  of  jwople,  if  they  were  all  once 
drowned  in  the  flood  ? '  We  told  them  at  large,  the  story  and  cause  of  Noab*i 
preservation  in  the  urk,  and  so  their  questioning  ended." 

Mr.  Eliot  then  asked  them  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  God ;  and  iftbey 
could  not  see  bin),  whether  they  were  not  tempted  to  think  that  there  was  no 
God  ?  "  Some  of  them  replied  thus:  That  they  did  indeed  desire  to  see  him, 
if  it  could  be ;  but  they  hn<l  heard  from  us  that  it  could  not,  and  they  dkl 
believe  it,  though  their  ryes  could  not  see  him,  yet  he  was  to  be  seen  with  their 
soul  within.  liereni>on  we  sought  to  confirm  them  the  more,  and  asked  tbem, 
if  they  saw  a  great  wigwam,  or  a  great  house,  would  they  think  that  the 
racoons,  or  the  foxes,  built  it,  that  had  no  wisdom  ;  or  would  they  think  that  it 
made  itself;  or  that  no  wise  workmnn  made  it,  b<;cause  they  could  not  see  bim 
that  made  it.  No,  tli(>y  would  believe  that  some  wise  workman  nuule  it, 
though  they  could  not  sec  him ;  so  should  they  believe  concerning  God,  wbea 
they  looked  up  to  heaven,  the  sim,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  saw  the  great  home 
that  he  had  made  ;  thoutrli  they  do  not  see  him  with  their  eyes,  yet  they  bare 
good  cause  to  believe  with  their  souls,  that  a  wise  God,  a  great  God  made  it 
We  knew  that  a  great  block  in  way  of  their  believing,  was,  that  there  sbonkl 
be  but  one  God,  and  yet  this  one  God  in  many  ])laces ;  therefore  We  asked 
them,  whether  it  did  not  seem  strange  to  them,  that  there  should  be  bnt  one 
God,  and  yet  this  one  God  be  in  Massachusetts,  at  Connecticut,  at  Quinipiack, 
in  old  England,  in  this  wigwam,  and  in  the  next,  and  every  where  ?  Their 
answer  was,  by  one  most  sober  among  them,  that  indeed  it  was  strange,  u 
every  thing  else  which  they  had  heard  preached  was  strange  also ;  and  tbfj 
were  wonderful  things,  that  they  never  heard  of  before  ;  but  yet  they  thought 
that  they  might  be  true,  and  God  was  so  big  every  where ;  whereupon  we 
further  illustrated  what  we  said,  by  wishing  them  to  consider  of  the  light  of 
the  sun,  which  though  it  be  but  a  creature  made  by  God,  yet  the  same  which 
was  in  this  wigwam,  was  in  the  next  also,  and  the  same  light  which  was  here 
in  Massachusetts  was  at  Quini])iack  also,  and  in  old  England  also,  and  every 
where  at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  much  more  was  it  so  concerning  God. 

**  Afler  three  hours'  time  thus  sj)ent  with  them,  we  asked  them  if  they  were 
not  weary,  and  they  answered,  no.  But  wc  resolved  to  leave  them  with  an 
appetite." 

A  short  time  after,  when  Eliot  visited  them  again,  an  aged  Indian  came  to 
him  to  know  whether  it  was  not  too  late  for  one  so  near  death  to  repent,  or 
seek  the  Lord  ?  Another  asked  how  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  fWnn 
the  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  seeing  they  all  had  et 
the  first  hut  one  father.  They  asked  many  other  (piestions  like  these.  Divine 
truth  took  hold  of  their  hearts.  Many  were  heard  weeping  and  praying,  and 
others  could  not  sleep,  but  conversed  most  of  the  night  on  these  things.  The 
Indians  grew  very  inquisitive  after  knowledge  in  things  both  divine  and  humao. 
One  of  them  meeting  an  ignorant  Englishman,  who  he  thought  must  know 
more  than  himself,  asked  bim,  "  What  were  the  first  beginnings  of  a  com- 
monwealth?" The  Englishman,  being  ashamed  to  let  the  Indian  know  thtf 
he  did  not  understand  the  aflairs  of  government,  answered,  "That  the  fii< 

Erinciple  of  a  commonwealth  was  salt,  for"  saith  he,  "by  means  of  salt,  we  »■ 
eep  our  flesh  and  fish  to  have  it  ready  when  wo  need  it ;  whereas  you  kMMS 
much  for  the  want  of  it.  A  second  principle  is  iron,  for  thereby  we  fell  treei^ 
build  houses,  till  our  lauds,  &c.  A  third  is  ships  by  which  we  carry  forth  such 
commodities  as  we  have  to  spare,  and  fetch  in  such  as  we  need,  as  ckA 
wines,  &c."  "Alas!"  saith  the  Indian,  "I  fear  then  that  we  shall  never  be  i 
commonwealth,  for  we  can  neither  make  salt,  iron,  nor  ships." 

Eliot  sought  to  civilize  as  well  as  to  Christianize  the  Indians.  He  bad  do 
hope  of  permanently  benefittmg  them,  unless  they  had  settled  habitatioBi* 
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Without  this  stale  of  tiling  tliey  could  not  be  broiiglit  steadily  under  the 
influence  of  divine  triitli.  JIu  selected  a  trnct  of  land  in  the  east  |>art  of 
Newton,  and  called  it  Nonantiiin,  which  in  their  tongue  signified  "rejoicing.*' 
This  and  other  similar  .sctiloinents  that  were  afterwards  formed,  were  de- 
nominated **/?rflf?/m/r  tutcnsJ*^  The  settlement  at  Nonantnm  was  begun  in  1646. 
It  was  removed  to  xVatick  in  Kiol.  Eliot  formed  fourteen  praying  towns  in 
Massachusetts.  Natick  still  retains  its  original  name.  Nashobah  is  now  called 
Littleton  ;  Punka pag,  Stoughton  ;  Massanamissit,  GraAon ;  Okommakamessitf 
Marll>orough  ;  VVamixit,  Tewkshury ;  Magnnkaquog,  llopkinton  ;  Manchage, 
Oxford  ;  Chabunakocumwomum,  Dudley;  Manexit,  north  part  of  Woodstock; 
Quiutisset,  south  part  of  Woodstock ;  Wabqnisset,  south-east  part  of  Woodstock. 

Philip^s  war  produced  a  disastrous  effect  upon  these  praying  towns.  He 
formed  a  confederacy  among  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
English.  He  used  every  possible  art  to  draw  the  praying  Indians  into  this 
league.  The  English  on  th(^  other  hand  feared  that  they  would  turn  traitors. 
The  praying  Indians  stood  between  two  fires.  Both  parties  needed  their  as- 
sistance, and  neither  of  them  dared  trust  them.  The  number  of  praying 
Indians  was  about  3,000.  The  whole  number  of  English  was  about  20,000. 
Philip's  confederacy  probably  inimbered  less.  It  was  quite  an  object  with  both 
parties,  who  were  nearly  balanced,  to  secure  the  praying  Indians.  The  English 
•were  so  fearfiil  of  them  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest  they  dared 
not  take  them  to  the  war.  The  General  Court  finally  removed  them  to  Deer 
I^and  in  Hoston  harbor.  In  Decendier,  1(375,  Gen.  Gookin  and  Mr.  Eliot 
visited  them.  "  I  observed  in  all  my  visit  to  them,"  says  Gookin,  "  tliat  they 
carried  themselves  ])atiently,  hmnbly  and  piously,  without  murmuring  or  com- 
plaining against  the  English  for  thvir  sufferings,  (which  were  not  few,)  for  they 
chiefly  Jived  u|>on  clams  ntid  shell  fish,  that  tliey  digged  out  of  the  sand  at  low 
water.  The  Island  was  bleak  and  coM  ;  their  wigwams  were  poor  and  mean  ; 
their  clothes  few  and  thin.  Some  little  corn  they  had  of  their  own,  which  the 
Coiirt  ordered  to  be  fetched  from  their  plantations,  and  conveyed  to  them  by 
little  and  little  ;  also  a  boat  and  man  was  appointed  to  look  aiXcr  them.  I  may 
say  in  the  words  of  tniih  that  there  a])peared  much  of  practical  Christianity 
in  this  time  of  their  trial.''  One  of  their  tmmber  thus  bewailed  his  condition 
to  Mr.  Eliot.  "  Oh  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  am  greatly  distressed,  this  day,  on  every 
side ;  tlie  English  have  taken  away  some  of  my  estate,  my  com,  my  cattle,  my 
plough,  cart,  chain,  and  other  goods.  The  enemy  Indians  have  taken  part  of 
what  I  had  ;  and  the  wicked  Indians  mock  and  scotf  at  me,  saying,  'now  what 
is  come  of  your  praying  to  Go<l  ?'  The  English  also  censure  me  and  say,  I 
am  a  hypocrite.  In  this  distress  I  have  no  where  to  look  but  up  to  God  in  the 
heavens  to  hel[)  me.  Now  my  dear  wife  and  eldest  son,  (through  the  English 
threatening,)  run  away,  and  1  fear  will  perish  in  the  woods  for  want  of  food  ; 
also  my  age<i  mother  is  lost,  and  all  this  doth  aggravate  my  grief.  Yet  I  desire 
to  look  up  to  God  in  Christ  Ji^sns,  in  whom  alone  is  help."  Being  asked 
whether  be  bad  not  assisted  the  enemy  in  their  wars  when  he  was  amongst 
them,  he  answered,  **  I  never  joined  with  them  against  the  English.  Indeed 
they  often  solicited  me,  but  I  utterly  denied  and  refused  them.  I  thought 
within  myself,  it  is  better  to  die  than  fight  against  the  church  of  Christ." 
AAer  the  war  had  ragctd  a  while,  the  minds  of  the  English  were  soAened 
towards  them.  They  let  them  go  forth  to  the  war  under  the  command  of 
English  officers.  General  Gookin  says  that  they  took  and  destroyed  not  leas 
than  four  himdred  of  Philip's  men. 

In  1(186,  a  Mr.  John  Dunton,  an  English  bookseller,  visited  Natick,  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  praying  Indians.  At  one  time  the  church  in  Natick 
contained  between  sixty  and  seventy  members.  He  went  out  witif  a  party  to 
attend  one  of  Mr.  Eliot's  lectures.  "We  had,"  said  he,  ** about  twenty  miles  to 
Natick,  where  the  best  accommodations  we  could  meet  with,  were  very  coarse* 
We  ty'd  up  our  liorses  in  two  old  barns,  that  were  almost  laid  in  ruins.  But 
there* was  no  place  where  we  could  bestow  ourselves,  unless  upon  the  green 
sward,  till  the  lecture  began.  While  we  were  making  discoveries  around  the 
Indian  village,  we  were  informed  that  the  Sachem,  or  the  Indian  King  and 
his  CUieen  were  there.    The  place,  it  is  true,  did  not  look  like  the  royal  letL* 
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dence,  howcvor  we  could  cosily  l>erteve  the  report,  and  went  immediately  to 
vi»it  their  King  and  Uueen  ;  and  here  my  courage  did  not  fuil  me,  ibr  i  fite|it 
up  and  killed  the  Indian  Queen,  making  her  two  very  low  l)ows,  which  she 
returned  very  civilly.  Tlie  Saclieni  wa8  very  tall  and  well  lirnlied  ;  but  bad 
no  beard,  and  a  sort  of  l)on<e  face.  The  Ciu(*en  was  very  well  shaped,  and  her 
featiirea  might  pons  very  well,  ^hfn  liad  eyes  hiack  as  jet,  and  teeth  white  as 
ivory ;  her  liair  was  very  black  and  long ;  she  was  considerably  up  iu  yean. 
Her  dress  was  |>cculiar.  Slie  had  sleeves  of  moose  skin,  very  tiuely  dressed, 
and  drawn  with  lines  of  various  colors,  in  arratic  work,  and  her  buskins  were 
of  the  same  sort ;  her  mantle  was  of  fine  blue  cloth,  but  very  short  and  ty'd 
about  the  shoulders,  and  at  the  michlle  with  a  zone,  curiously  wrought  with 
white  and  blue  beads  into  pretty  figures ;  her  bracelets  and  necklace  were  of 
the  same  sort  of  beads,  and  she  had  a  little  tablet  upon  her  breast  very  finely 
decked  with  jewels  and  pn>cious  stones.  Her  hair  was  combed  back  and  tied 
up  with  a  border  which  was  neatly  worked  with  gold  and  silver.'* 

Tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  some  anecdotes  respecting  individual^ 
which  exhibit  the  shrewdness  of  the  Indian  character.  Waban,  at  whose 
wigwam  at  Nonantum  Mr.  Eliot  liegan  to  preach,  was  commissioned  si  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Instead  of  having  a  long  warrant,  needlessly  multiplying 
words,  as  legal  instruments  do  at  the  present  day,  he  was  accustomed  to  i«ie 
his  precepts  in  a  very  laconic  form.  When  he  directed  his  warrant  to  the 
constable,  he  simply  wrote — **  Quick  you  catch  um,  fast  you  hold  um,  and 
bring  um  L)efore  me,  Justice  Walmn.'^  On  another  occasion  a  young  Justice 
asked  him  what  lie  should  do  with  Indians  afier  they  had  had  a  drunken  fight, 
and  entered  a  complaint  against  any  of  their  number  ?  His  reply  was,  ^  Whip 
um  plaintifiT,  whip  defendant,  and  whip  um  witnesses.*' 

Mr.  Eliot  translated  the  Hible  into  the  language  of  the  Ii>dian8.  He  was  often 
troubled  to  find  words  in  the  Indian  language,  owing  to  its  poverty,  to  exprsM 
the  precise  meaning.  In  translating  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  where  the 
mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  as  looking  through  the  lattice  to  see  her  son  re- 
turn from  the  battle,  he  was  at  a  great  loss  for  an  Indian  word  to  express  lattice; 
as  they  lived  in  wigwams,  and  had  nothing  {ibout  them  that  answered  to  thii 
term.  He  culled  an  Indian  and  dejscrilied  to  him  a  lattice,  as  a  wictker  work, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  word  there  was  in  their  language  that  would  convey 
the  idea.  The  Indian  could  think  of  nothing  but  an  eel-pot.  The  mother  of 
Sisera  looked  through  an  eel-i)ot.  He  found  that  this  word  would  not  do;  but 
what  worti  he  sul)8tituted  I  do  not  know.* 


*  Sine  facts  rcMpvciin^  "  Ktioi*«  Indian  Rible,"  were  pulilicli^  not  lung  ago  in  tb*  Buaum 
wbieb  it  may  be  iuierbHtini;  fur  tlus  roatiiT  to  rtivr  to  in  this  counectiun. 

Eliot*«  Biblo  was  primeii  in  ('imib;idge.  in  WA'ii,  by  Simuel  Green  aiirl  Marmailuke  JohiiMHi.  under  tki 
imroediate  pairon^ge  of  tho  Sicipty,  wliich  had  beiin  r«irineii  in  Eng Innd,  for  the  propaifHtioa  of  Ihefwfti 
ftODonf  tlie  Indian*  in  New  Lii||l)iud,roinnioiiiy  culled  *'tlie  (JoritoruiiuD."  JohoMin  was  *ent  over  (nm 
England  hy  thft  Corpotutinn  tur  (lie  expri'M  piir|H>ao  ol'  a<.<ti<ting  in  this  gront  work.  Grettn  ba^  btn 
etmneeted  with  l\w  press  almofii  cvrr  since  it  was  first  e^tahliMhed  in  Cnmhridftn.  Tbe  CorpnraliMi.  ll 
Sral,  had  their  piintinf  done  iu  England,  but  when  Kliot  had  tranalated  bis  Cateehiain.  Ito.  and  aTaataaMf 
the  Bible,  into  the  Indian  liin^ip):;e,  it  b'^caine  nccssary  that  itio  priiitiii|;  should  be  done  here.t  Tbafint 
materials  Tor  ibe  work  arnvvd  in  16.')5.  In  165ci,  it  seems  by  the  Tollowing  record,  Gieeo  patkioad, 
tbrouffh  the  General  Court,  Air  naore  (y|)es : — 

*' At  a  General  Cii«irt  hoMon  ni  Utuiiun,  19th  of  May,  1G5-S;  in  answer  to  the  Pel  icon  of  Sama^l  CSiaiii 
printer  at  Cambridge,  The  Court  Judith  it  mete  to  commend  the  considerition  to  the  ('ommisaioama 
the  united  colonies  al  their  noxt  moeiing,  that  so  if  they  see  mcete  they  may  write  to  th«  Corporatniii 
liDffland  for  the  procaring  of  21)  pounds  worth  more  of  tetters  for  the  vse  of  the  Indian  Cuiladg." 

What  is  here  called  the  Indian  College,  was  the  building  used  for  tli«  printing  office.  It  b«i  hM 
•rwted  by  tbe  Corporation,  and  devigned  as  a  college  for  Indian  youth;  but  was  altfirwarda  take*  ftrl 
printing  office.  1*he  printing  of  the  Indian  Uihte  was  considered — as  it  would  be  indeed  et  tbb  daf* 
work  oi  groat  magnitude.  It  excilcii  the  attention  of  the  nubility  in  England,  and  the  nreaa  of  Harvu^ 
College  became  famou*  in  consequence  of  it.  Two  editions  of  the  Hibhs  were  printed.  The  flrat  hi  lift 
wbieb  eonaiatcd  of  1,000  copies  l*ho  whole  cost  of  tlio  edition,  including  500  extra  eoptea  of  the  Ki* 
Testament,  and  also  an  edition  of  Baxter's  Call,  the  Fsalter,  ana  two  editions  of  KiiotV  CatechiNB,il 
in  the  Indian  language,  was  about  1,S00{  sterling.  The  second  edition  of  the  Bible  of  fJDOt  eafiOi 
was  oompleted  in  j6SG,  and  cost  considerably  less  than  tbe  first.  Mr.  Eliot  fave  a  pert  of  hie  Hhiy 
towards  it. 

The  Bible  was  printed  in  quarto,  on  paper  of  the  pot  sixe.  It  had  marginal  notes,  and  coeUiiMd  K 
Indian  translation  of  the  New  England  version  of  the  Psalms.  Tb?  title  was  aa  followa >-** Tlw  R*^ 
Bible:  containing  tbe  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Translated  into  the  Indian  hiof oegei  and  wdaitiW 
be  printed  by  tbe  Commiisioners  of  tbe  United  Colonies  in  New  England,  at  tbe  charge  eod  with  Iki 

t  Then  was  an  ladka  wbo  bad  been  iutruded  at  the  Charity  Scfaeel  in  Canbrldrs,  te  raad  aad  wiMs  dw  InflM  hMMpW 
whg  bsssBM  a  pripwr,  sod  wm  ylled  by  U>s  nsms  of  Jsmes  Priniar.   Be  assisted  la  pihtfjbf  tha  lallan  JMUirwilhbai  ■* 
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A  few  of  Eliot's  converts  entered  Harvard  Coilopc  A  hrick  building  was 
srected  for  their  particular  accoinniodution.  Only  one  or  two  ever  completed 
Lheir  collegiate  course. 

The  work  of  converting  the  Indians  wos  opposed,  both  by  the  Powows  and 
Sachenis.  The  people  stood  in  awe  of  the  S^achenis.  11  iarooines,  a  convert 
of  the  Mayhews  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  defied  the  fiower  of  the  Powows.  In 
the  midst  of  a  great  assembly  on  the  island,  the  power  of  the  Powows  was 
lebated.  One  called  out,  '*  Who  is  there  that  dof:s  not  fear  the  power  of  the 
Powows?"  The  Powows  were  enraged  with  the  praying  Indians,  and 
threatened  them  with  immediate  death  ;  but  Hiacoomcs  challenged  them  to  do 
their  worst.  ^  Let  all  the  Powows  on  the  island  come  together,  I  will  venture 
myself  in  the  midst  of  them  all.  Let  them  use  all  their  witchcraAs,  with  the 
belp  of  God,  I  will  tread  upon  them  all."  The  heathen  Indians  were  aston- 
ished at  the  boldness  of  Iliacoomes.  But  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  nigh 
bioi,  and  they  concluded  that  the  God  of  the  English  was  superior  to  the  god 
»f  the  Powows.  The  gospel  destroyed  the  tyrrany  that  the  Sachems  were 
iceustomed  to  exercise  over  the  common  people.  Hence  they  were  all  united 
Id  opposing  its  introduction.  AAer  a  public  lecture,  a  8achem  used  threatening 
md  insulting  language,  and  told  Eliot  that,  all  the  Sachems  in  the  country 
irere  opposed  to  Uie  work.  In  giving  an  account  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Eliot 
nvs,  **  I  was  alone  and  not  any  Englishman  with  me  ;  but  it  pleased  God  to 
nuse  up  my  spirits ;  not  to  a  passion,  but  to  a  bold  resolution,  so  that  I  told 
bim  it  was  God's  work  in  which  I  was  engaged  ;  that  He  was  with  me,  and 
that  I  feared  not  him,  nor  all  the  Sachems  in  the  country ;  and  that  I  was 
resolved  to  go  on,  do  what  they  might."  This  bold  reply  caused  the  Sachem 
to  quail  before  the  man  of  God. 

King  Philip  felt  the  same  hostility.  AAer  Mr.  Eliot  had  presented  to  him 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  he  took  hold  of  a  button  on  Mr.  Eliot's  coat,  and 
■id,  ^  I  care  for  the  gospel  just  as  nmch  as  I  care  for  that  button." 

The  life  of  a  missionary  is  not  one  of  luxury  and  ease,  but  of  toil  and  triaL 
He  needs  much  of  the  spirit  of  Him   that  endured   great  contradiction  of 


MBiMit  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gotpol  amnng«t  the  Indiana  in  New 
Bflgtaod.**  The  titie  in  the  Indian  laaenige  i«  a*  futluwii:— **  MaiiniMe  VVutinootupanatamwe  Up-Biblum 
Bod  naneeawoe  Nukkono-Tefttament  kah  wunk  VVuaku-Tojiiniiient.  NequoHhiitnumuk  na<ihpe  Wottin- 
■Mmak  Christ  noh  asooweait  John  Kliot  Nahohtoeu  ontehotoe  Priiitewoomuk.  Cambridge:  Printeooop 
■ttibpe  Somuei  Green  kah  MarmaUuke  Jiihn«on.'^ 

It  It  imp«taaible  at  thitf  dar  to  form  any  ciincoption  of  the  labor  and  paiinnt  indu«try  which  ihia  work 
■■•t  have  coat  Mr.  Kliut.  To  reduce  to  writing  (he  luile  languagf*  of  the  Indlann,  to  trannlute  into  it  tho 
vfcolo  Bible,  and  then  to  tnperintend  the  printing  hv  perfonn  uiuirquaintod  with  the  languase  ;  and  all 
Ihia  in  the  midat  of  unremitted  eflTorts  to  bring  the  Indiana  to  the  knowled^A  of  the  truth,  and  in  additioQ 
to  hit  labors  as  pastor  of  tho  church  in  Roxtiurv — was  an  undertuking  which  intght  well  hare  tired  the 
itfMifect  hmnd,  and  discouraged  the  stoutest  heart.f  It  ix  a  striking  ilhistraiion  of  tlie  mutability  of 
baaaa  affairs,  that  a  btiok  thu*  laboriously  prepared,  for  enlightt>ning  a  people  then  nuineroua,  is  now,  ia 
has  than  two  centuries,  a  sealed  book — the  race  of  heiiigs  fur  whose  benefit  it  was  desigued,  is  entirely 
minct,  and  probably  not  a  person  on  earth  can  rf>ad  it. 

Tlio  Indian  Bibkt  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  encouraged  the  undertaking.  Tho 
bllowing  eitrarts  from  the  deilicalion,  will  interest  the  curious  rrader:— > 

«•  Jfeat  Dread  Sevfraifn.— We  are  buhl  to  Pruseiit  to  Your  Maif>«ty  the  WIIOI.B  KIBLG,  Translated 
lal«  tho  Ijanguage  of  tho  Natives  of  this  country,  by  ./f  Painful  I^ilnturer  in  that  Work,  and  now  PrinlL- 
idftod  Finiahtdf  by  means  of  tho  Pious  Beneficence  of  Your  .Majcmiei  tfubjecls  in  England:  which  also 
by  Your  Special  Favour  hath  been  continued  and  confirmed  to  tho  intended  IJ«e  and  Advancement  of  to 
Brwii  Bfid  Good  a  Work,  as  ia  tho  Propagation  of  the  Ootpel  to  these  poor  Barbariane  in  this  (Bre-wbile) 
Uakoown  World." 

**  And  though  there  he  in  this  Western  World  many  colonics  of  other  European  nations,  yet  we  humblr 
IMWeive  no  Prince  hath  had  a  return  of  such  a  Work  as  this.  The  Southern  colonies  of  the  Spawuik 
Mfigtwu  httve  sent  home  from  this  American  Continent,  much  Gold  and  Bilver.  as  the  Fruit  and  Knd  of 
th»ir  Diwvoveries  and  Transplantations:  That  (we  confess)  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  this  colder  climate. 
Bat  (suitable  to  the  Enda  of  our  Undertaking)  we  preitent  this  Fruit  of  our  poor  Endeavors  to  Plant  and 
IVopagBto  the  Gospel  here  :  which  upon  a  true  account,  is  as  much  better  than  Gold,  as  the  Souls  of  men 
IM  woffth  more  than  tho  whole  World.  This  is  a  nobler  Fruit  (and  indeed  in  the  Counsola  of  All>Dia- 
■nahif  Providence,  was  an  highor  intended  End)  of  Columbus  his  Advnnturo.  And  though  hjr  his  Brother*t 
bhif  hiiidred  from  n  seasonable  Application,  your  Famous  Predecessour  and  Ancestor,  King  Henry  lh« 
■•VKsth,  misaed  of  being  sole  Owner  of  that  first  Discovery,  and  of  the  Riches  thereof}  ^et  If  th« 
Baooor  of  first  Discovering  the  IVue  and  Saving  Knowle<lge  of  the  Gospel  unto  the  poor  Amerir^ns,  nnd 
if  Bfcetinf  the  Klngtlome  of  JESUS  CHRIST  among  them,  be  Roservetl  for,  and  do  Redound  unto  yoar 
ltajeaty,nnd  the  English  Nation,  After-ages  will  not  reckon  this  Inferiour  to  the  other.  Religion  is  th« 
fadand  Glory  of  Mankinde.  And  as  it  was  tho  Professed  End  of  this  Plantation,  so  we  desire  ever  to 
hMp  it  in  our  Bye  as  our  main  design  (both  as  to  ourselves  and  the  Natives  about  ui)  and  that  our 
ItmiaetM  mmj  be  answerable  tberounto." 

ihafiadlrton   whkh  we  WBare  tea  tha  autboclty  of  Mather's  Magnatta-tfaat  Mr.  Bbt  VBSta  Iht  whale  ef  Hi 
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sinners,  and  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  ininister.  He  is  called  to 
practice  gront  self-denial.  Kliot  tlius  descrii»os  his  own  personal  hnnlsbipe  on 
one  occasion.  **  I  was  not  dry,  ni^lit  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  to  the  sixth; 
but  so  travelled,  and  at  ni^lit  1  pull  off  my  hoots,  wring  my  stockings,  and  on 
with  them  again,  and  so  continue,  yet  God  helped.  I  considered  that  word 
2  Timothy  2,  'S,  ICndure  hardness,  as  a  goo<l  soldier  of  Je^us  Christ.** 

In  the  times  of  Eliot  there  was  no  Missionary  Herald,  or  other  magazine, 
through  which  he  could  comnnmicate  the  results  of  his  labors.  He  scot  over 
to  England  an  account  of  his  success,  and  the  hearts  of  Christians  there  were 
affected.  Sir  Robert  Hoyle  and  his  friends  formed  an  association  to  assist  Mr. 
Eliot,  which  defrayiMl  the  expense  of  publishing  two  editions  of  his  Bible. 

Eliot  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  cigbry-six.  He  brought  forth  fruit  is 
his  old  age.  After  he  wos  unable  to  preach  publicly,  he  was  accustomed  to 
give  instruction  to  the  negroes,  at  his  own  house.  Cotton  Mather  applies  tbe 
words  of  Polycarp  to  Eliot.  These  eighty-six  years,  said  the  holy  man,  have 
I  served  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  has  been  such  a  good  master  unto  me 
all  the  while,  that  I  will  not  now  forsake  liirn.  Eliot's  last  words  were,  **  Wel- 
come joy  ;"  and  he  departed  calling  upon  the  by-standers,  "Pray,  pray,  pray." 

Mather  applies  to  his  death,  what  he  was  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  death 
of  others.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  pious  men,  and  asked  what  sbtll 
we  do?  he  would  answer,  "  Well,  but  God  lives!  Christ  lives  !  the  Saviour  of 
New  England  yet  lives!  and  he  will  reign  till  all  his  enemies  are  made  hii 
footstool." 

I  cannot  bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  noticing  some  of  the  leading 
traits  in  Eliot's  character.     Eliot  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.     He  did  not 
form  a  plan,  pui*sue  it  a  little  while,  and  then  abandon  it.     Having  formed  bit 
plan,  he  pursued  it  day  by  day.     He  was  forty-two  years  old  l)efore  he  com- 
menced the  work  of  aerpiiring  the  Indian  language.     Most  men   when  they 
arrive  to' this  time  of  life,  think  that  they  are  too  old  to  engage   in  any  new 
enterprise.     Tiie  most  that  they  can  do  is  to  pursue  the  track  in  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  walk.     Bui  Eliot  struck  out  a  new,  unbeaten  path. 
He  had  formed  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  im- 
mediately set  about  tiic   means  necessary  to  accomplish  it.     Their  language 
muQt  be  acquired  and  reduced  to  writing.     By  untiring  perseverance  he  ac- 
complished his  ohj(*ct.     Let  no  one  sup|>ose  that  he  can  ever  accomplish  any 
thing  valuable  without  persevering  industry.     The  author  who  writes  one  line 
a  day,  will   uhimatcly  make  a  book.     The  student  that  acquires  one  fact,  or 
settles  one  principle,  in  a  day,  will  ultitoately  gain  much   general   inforniaiioD, 
or  scientific  knowledge.     Untiring,  ceaseless  labor  will  overcome  all  difficulties. 
A  divine,  lately  deceased  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six,  who  stood  at  the 
bead  of  his  profession  in  New  England,  once  said  to  a  young  man,  '^Ifyou 
ever  do  any  thing  in  the  world  you  have  g(»t  to  sweat." 

Another  trait  in  Eliot's  character  was  a  desire  to  do  good.  This  was  indeed 
the  secret  spring  of  all  his  actions.  He  desired  to  do  good  in  the  best  aud 
highest  sense,  lie  wished  to  improve  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Indiaoi) 
to  break  up  their  savage  habits,  and  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilized 
life.  Hut  liis  f)rincipal  object  was  to  bring  them  to  be  acquainted  with  tbe 
gospel.  For  this  great  and  holy  piu'pose  of  doing  good,  he  reduced  their 
speech  to  a  written  language ;  translated  the  Bible,  and  other  religious  boob; 
made  painful  journies  in  the  wilderness;  partook  of  coarse  fare  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  endured  opposition  from  the  Powows  and  Sachems.  He  wasi 
true  disciple  of  Him  that  went  aliout  doing  good.  He  was  equally  ready  to  do 
good  to  his  neighbors  as  to  the  sons  of  the  forest.  He  was  indeed  sometiffltf 
guilty  of  overmuch  generosity.  So  great  was  his  charity  that  his  salary  wai 
often  distributed  for  the  relief  of  his  needy  neighbors  so  soon  after  the  period 
at  which  it  was  received,  that  before  another  period  arrived,  his  own  tamilj 
were  straitened  for  the  comforts  of  life.  One  day  the  parish  treasurer,  ot 
paying  the  money  for  the  salary  due,  which  he  put  into  a  handkerchief,  in 
order  to  prevent  Mr.  Eliot's  giving  away  the  money  Iwfore  he  got  home  W^ 
the  end  of  the  handkerchief  in  as  many  hard  knots  as  be  could.  The  good 
man  received  his  handkerchief  and  took  leave  of  the  treaBCurer.    He  imino- 
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diately  went  to  the  house  of  a  sick  and  necessitous  family.  On  entering  he 
gave  them  his  blessing,  and  told  them  that  God  had  sent  them  some  relief 
The  sufferers,  with  tears  of  gratitude,  welcomed  their  pious  benefactor,  who, 
with  moistened  eyes,  began  to  untie  the  knots  in  his  handkerchief.  AAer 
many  efforts  to  get  at  his  money,  and  impatient  at  the  perplexity  and  delay,  he 
gave  the  handkerchief  and  all  the  money  to  the  mother  of  the  fannly,  saying, 
with  a  trembling  accent.  Here,  my  dear,  take  it,  I  believe  the  Lord  designs  it 
all  for  you." 

This  hasty  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eliot,  shows  what  kind  of  men  the  fathers 
of  New  England  were.  Our  Pilgrim  fathers  were  such  a  race  of  men  as  the 
world  has  seldom  seen.  They  wore  not  brought  up  in  the  luxuries  of  a  court. 
They  had  not  slept  on  beds  of  down  ;  but  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  and  been  familiar  with  hanlships  and  dangers  in  their  native  land. 
They  were  men  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  but  their  highest  glory  was 
their  devoted  ]»icty.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  religion,  they  might  have  re- 
mained quietly  in  their  native  land.  Or  Jiad  their  religion  been  of  the  accom- 
nrio<lating  kind,  believing  only  what  was  popular,  and  conforming  to  men  that 
were  in  authority,  they  might  have  been  promoted  in  church  and  state.  But 
they  could  not  fashion  their  doctrines  to  the  varying  hour.  They  drew  their 
opinions  from  the  word  of  God.  God's  revealed  truth  is  unchangeably  the 
same.  Come  what  would,  they  must  adhere  to  God's  truth,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  truth  their  characters  were  formed.  Thus  they  were  exactly 
fitted  to  embark  in  such  an  enterprise  as  that  in  which  they  engaged.  Eliot  is 
R  fair  sample  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  were  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainment*;,  and  devoted  piety.  It  was  such  men  that  laid  the  foundations  of 
our  social,  literary,  and  religious  institutions.  These  institutions  were  planted 
with  their  prayers,  and  watered  by  their  tears.  Upon  us,  their  descendants^ 
rests  the  responsibility  of  preserving  them  uncorrupted.  They  can  be  thus 
preserved  only  by  cultivating  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  a  spirit  of  de- 
voted piety.  As  long  as  these  are  cherished,  New  England  will  continue  to  be 
the  glory  of  this  western  world.  She  will  continue  to  send  forth  her  sons  into 
the  great  western  valley,  and  to  imbue  this  rising  nation  with  the  spirit  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  was  brought  to  her  shores  in  the  May-flower. 


SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

TNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Robert  Carter,  bookseller,  of  New  York,  is  now  selling  Merle  D'Aabign^'g 
History  of  the  Reformation,  at  one  dollar  for  the  set,  containing  three  volumes.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  History  of  Europe  by  Alison,  is  republishing  in  numbers,  by 
the  Harpers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  The  work  will  be  completed  in  siiteen  nam- 
bers,  making  four  volumes  of  about  GOO  pages  each.  The  History  of  Alison,  though 
marked  by  serious  defects,  has  already  attained  a  standard  character.  The  pnblishen 
might  do  well  to  print  as  an  Appendix,  the  late  review  of  Alison  in  the  Edinburgh. 
Some  such  addendum  is  necessary  for  the  American  reader.  The  author  is  wonderfully 
ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  history  of  our  republican  institutions.  The  same  poblishera 
aie  reprinting,  in  twelve  parts,  of  112  large  pagres  each,  firande's  Encyclopiedia,  or  a 
Dictionary  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  We  earnestly  hope,  that  some  bookseller 
will  publish,  in  a  cheap  form,  Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States,  the  best  work 
on  the  subject,  in  oar  opinion,  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  lamented  author  took  a 
traly  Christian  view  of  his  duties  as  an  historian. 

The  first  Tolome  of  a  Missionary  Encyclopsdia  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of 
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Mr.  Damrell,  of  Boston.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  lite  tetcher 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Newton  Theological  Institution.  It  embracea,  amoof 
other  things,  the  first  yolume  of  a  History  of  the  English  Baptist  Miaaions,  by  Rer.  J. 
A.  Cox,  LL.  D.  The  plan  will  include  the  republication  of  sach  worka  ■■  Moflat*f 
**  Missionary  Labors  and  Scenes  in  South  Africa."  The  substance  only  of  miaaioDarj 
volumes  will  in  general  be  given.  Tlie  object  of  the  publication  will  not  interfere  vitk 
the  common  missionary  periodicals  of  ihe  day.  It  is  intended  to  aapply  wbcdeaoow 
and  interesting  reading,  at  a  yery  cheap  rate,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  widest 
circulation. 

Allen,  Morrill  &  Wardwell,  of  Andoyer,  have  in  preparation  a  translation  of  **Tbe 
School  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  by  Raphael  Kohner,**  corrector  of  the  Lj' 
ceum  at  Hanover  in  Germany.  It  will  be  embraced  in  a  aingle  volume  of  between  500 
and  GOO  pages  octavo,  and  will  be  printed  on  new  Greek  type  which  is  soon  expected 
from  the  foundry  of  Tauchnitz  at  Leip^ic.  The  author  has  pabliahed  three  Greek 
Grammars.  The  one,  which  is  in  the  process  of  translation,  is  intermediate  betfpcei 
the  Elementary  Grammar  and  the  copious  Greek  Grammar  in  two  volamet.  Tbe 
latter  is  a  kind  of  thesaurus  of  the  language.  Illustrations  from  it,  especially  fhnii  the 
Syntax,  will  be  borrowed  when  necessary,  and  incorporated  in  the  translation.  Use 
will,  also,  be  made  of  the  treatise  on  Syntax,  by  Prof  Bernhardy,  of  Halle.  Of  tbe 
grammatical  works  of  Kohner,  we  believe  that  there  is  but  one  opinion  by  the  acholan 
of  our  country  who  have  examined  them.  He  is  remarkable  for  cleamesa  of  method  and 
exactness  of  statement.  He  has  combined,  in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  reaolta  of  a 
multitude  of  single  treatises  on  various  parts  of  Grammar,  or,  as  they  are  termed  ii 
Germany,  monograms.  The  translators  are  S.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillipa  Acade- 
my, Andover,  and  B.  B.  Edwards,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary. 

The  volume  on  tbe  Nestorians  of  Persia,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  mentioned  in  cor 
last  No.,  p.  193,  has  appeared  in  a  large  and  well  printed  octavo  of  GOO  pages.  It  coa- 
tains  a  map  of  Persia  and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  twenty- seven  colored  littK^rtphie 
engravings.  A  part  of  these  are  well  executed,  and  all  serve  as  valuable  illaatratioB& 
The  book  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal  of  the  travels  of  the  author  to  and  firom  Petsit; 
of  his  residence  at  Tabreez  and  Or6omiah,  with  copious  observations  on  the  conditioo 
of  Persia,  of  the  Mohammedans,  of  the  Nestorians,  and  of  the  American  mivion.  We 
shall  be  much  disappointed,  if  the  volume  does  not  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  fiifodi 
of  missions,  and  to  the  literary  public,  as  well  as  honorable  to  the  author. 

ITALY. 

An  historical  work  has  lately  been  published  in  Grermany,  under  the  tide  of  the 
**  Kingdom  of  Lonibardy  Venice.*'  It  contains  many  sad  details,  showing  tbe  OBi' 
voidable  decay  of  some  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  when  aabjected  la  tk0 
conjoint  influence  of  a  despotic  government  and  a  corrupt  religion.  The  kingdoa  ^ 
Venetian  Lombardy  now  contains  only  4,677,900  souls.  The  deaths  annually  are  €■* 
out  of  twenty-six.  Crimes  against  persons  are  numerous,  and  the  mean  proportica  d 
late  years,  gives  250  homicides,  780  persons  wounded  and  attacked  with  nmrden* 
weapons,  136  sentences  for  rape,  and  736  cases  of  less  rude  crimes.  In  tbe  depepahtiw 
of  the  country,  a  large  number  of  bears  and  wolves  make  their  appearance  from  Iki 
surrounding  mountains.  Between  1833  and  1^37,  135  wolves  and  34  bean  wfS$ 
killed  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  In  Venice  itself,  tlie  number  of  deaths  ezeeedi  i^ 
of  the  births  by  ]  ,000  a  year.  Every  thing  is  degenerating  and  dying.  These  fi* 
regions,  highly  favored  of  Heaven,  rich  in  material  as  well  as  in  beauty  ;  where  esiii 
the  vine,  the  silk- worm,  and  rice,  all  flourish ;  which  produce,  annually,  ZkfBfif^ 
gallons  of  wine,  and  export  28,000  tons  of  Parmesan  cheese,  are  poor  and 
away.  The  active  and  industrious  among  the  younger  part  of  the  population, 
themselves  to  voluntary  exile.  Thus  the  cities  axe  deserted,  and  tbe  aDoatBl  nuiM  wiU 
soon  be  all  which  will  be  interesting  to  the  traveller  from  other  laoda. 
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,  FRANCE. 

• 

The  History  of  France  has  recently  employed  many  of  her  learned  men.  Prof. 
Lehaeroy  published  in  1842,  a  History  of  (he  Government  and  Institutions  of  the 
Merovingians.  In  1838,  A.  Bazin  issued  a  History  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.,  in 
four  volumes.  He  has  lately  added  two  volumes,  brinisin^  down  the  history  to  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Mazariii,  in  1G61.  The  first  volume  of  the  Cth  edition  of  De  Ba^ 
rante's  work  on  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  of  the  House  of  Valois,  has  appeared.  8ismondi*e 
History  of  France  had  reached,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  year  1726,  and  the  27th  Tol- 
ume.  By  the  order  of  the  minister,  Villemain,  the  whole  collection  of  the  Letters  of 
Henry  IV.  will  be  published.  They  amount  to  2,500,  only  1,500  of  which  have  hitherto 
been  printed.  * 

A  profes!*orship  for  the  Tibetan  language  and  literature  has  been  established  at  Parify 
and  P.  £.  Foucauz  appointed  professor.  His  inaugural  discourse  has  appeared,  entitled^ 
"  An  Oration  pronounced  at  the  opening  of  a  course  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
Tibet,  in  the  royal  library." 

GERMANY. 

Dr.  William  Gesenius,  the  eminent  orientalist  of  Halle,  died  Oct.  2C,  1842.  He  waf 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relief 
chiefly  on  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  criticism.  He  was  born  at  Nordhausen,  Feb, 
3,  17^.  He  was,  consequently,  at  the  the  time  of  his  death,  not  quite  fifty-seven  yem 
of  age.  He  studied  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Nordhausen,  and  at  the  Universitiei  of 
Helmstadtand  Gottingen.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  John  Von  Mflller, 
he  was  appointed  Profcsisor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Gymnasium  at  Heiligenstadt. 
In  1810,  he  became  Professor  Extraordinarius  of  theology,  in  Halle,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Professor  Ordinarius.  In  1820,  he  went  to  Paris  and  Oxford,  for  the  porpoee 
of  examining  oriental  MSS.,  and  other  treasures  in  those  cities.  His  principal  works 
are,  the  Hebrew  Grammar,  thirteen  editions ;  History  of  the  Hebrew  Language ;  a 
Hebrew  Dictionary,  in  several  forms  and  editions ;  a  Thesaurus  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, lefl  incomplete,  we  fear  ;  an  excellent  edition  of  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria 
and  Palestine ;  a  translation  of  Isaiah,  witli  a  commentary ;  several  works  on  the 
Phenician  language,  and  numerous  and  valuable  articles  in  Ersch  and  GrObePs  Encj- 
clopsBdia. 

His  last  illness,  as  we  learn  from  a  private  source,  was  long  and  severe.  The  cere- 
monies at  his  funeral  were  arranged,  agreeably  to  his  own  request,  by  the  stadeota  of 
the  University.  More  than  400  followed  in  the  procession.  An  address  was  delivered 
by  his  colleague.  Prof  Marks.  He  was,  as  is  well  known,  a  leading  neologist. 
Whether  there  was  any  change  in  his  views,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  we  have  not 
*  learned.  The  good,  which  he  was  the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  Providence 
of  accomplishing,  is  very  great.  Thousands,  throughout  Christendom,  are  reaping  the 
bencfiU  of  his  labors  on  the  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects.  We  only  regret,  that 
he  did  not  experience,  during  his  life,  the  consolations  which  a  cordial  belief  in  the 
divine  word  always  nfFords.  We  do  not  Icarn  who  is  thought  of  as  his  successor.  The 
nio<*t  probable  candidates  are  Prof  Rodiger  of  Halle,  and  Prof.  Hupfeld  of  Marburg. 
Both  are  extremely  well  qualified  for  the  place. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  has  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Benfey  of  Gottingen,  the 
Volney  prize  for  his  Lexicon  on  the  Roots  of  the  Greek  language.  Prof.  Hftrernick, 
an  evangelical  man,  and  a  friend  of  Tholuck,  has  entered  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Konigsberg,  though  with  much  opposition  from  his  ncological  colleagues. 
The  venerable  Schelling  is  attracting  large  audiences  to  hi»  lectures  at  BerUn,  much  to 
tlic  annoyance  of  the  Hegelians.  An  edition  of  his  works,  in  four  parts,  is  promised. 
He  retains  full  possession  of  his  powers,  though  he  is  sixty-eight  years  old. 
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EUROPEAN  VNITB^SmES  Ui    lg31,    1836,   and    1841. 

The  following  important  article  we  find  in  the  "  Halle  AUgemeiDe  Literalar  Zeitonf /' 
for  May,  1843.  It  U  copied  into  that  pablication  from  the  **  UaiTenal  Prnstiao  Stott 
Gaxette." 
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OKITEIUL   SUMMART. 

Nomber  of  UniFersities  founded  or  reestablished  in  the  12th  centary, 
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Number  of  UniyersitieB  founded  or  reeBtablished  in  the  18th  century,      14 

"  "  "  "  19th      "  39 

Number  of  European  Uniyersities  in  1841,     .        .        .        «        .        118 

"  Sludentiat        "  in  1831 74,000 

"  "  "  in  1836,  more  than    .        .        .  77,000 

«  «  it  in  lA^I  QAiilill 

The  fbllowing  resulta  also  appear : — 
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In  Christian  Europe  there  are  170,556  geoj^pical  square  miles. 
There  is  1  University  to  1,457  7*9  geographical  square  miles. 
There  is  1  Student  to  1  3-4  geugrapliical  square  miles. 
There  is  1  Student  to  2,505  15-19  of  the  237,000,000  population. 
or  the  whole  population,  1-25  per  cent,  are  Students  at  the  Universities. 

The  above  estimates  are  copied  and  translated  exactly  from  the  ilalle  Joarntl.  Tbeit 
jgMfkj  be  slight  discrepancies  in  tlie  calculations.  In  the  Universities  of  Oxford  uui 
^Cambridge,  the  whole  number  of  students  on  the  books  is  given.  The  actual  reaidentf 
considerably  less  in  number.  There  are  institutions  not  enumerated  in  t^  abovie 
I,  which  are  sometimes  ranked  as  Universities.  The  institutions  at  Durhaagi  anil 
J[>Dmfrie0  in  Great  Britain  are  instancep. 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ji  complete  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Conr/trdanct  to  the  Old  Testamenty  cotmrising  also  a 
Condensed  Hcbreio- English  Lexicon  ^  with  an  Introduction  and  Jppenatees.  By  Isaac 
ftordheimer^  D.  P  ,  Prof,  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  the  eUy  ofjfem 
York,  assisted  by  WiUiam  W.  Tamer.  Part  L  pp,  100,  quarto,  hew  York  «a4 
IfOndon,  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1842. 

The  publication  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  Concordance,  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Baxtovf, 
4»M  completed  in  1840  by  Tauchnitz,  of  Leipsic.  The  author  is  a  young  and  learned 
Jew  by  the  name  of  Julius  FOrst  It  was  printed  in  twelve  folio  numbers,  oontainiog 
4b  nil  1/128  pages,  double  columns.  The  price  in  this  country  is  about  fifteeo  dollan. 
91m  foper  ia  wetf  claar  and  4itroDgy  and  the  typogippby  evtry  way  ipiod.    We  liMr* 
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used  it  two  or  three  years,  more  or  less,  with  much  satisfaction.     In  the  last  two  Nos. 
there  are  Indexes  and  Tables  which  materially  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

Di  Nordlieinier's  Chrestoniathy  is  founded  on  thai  of  Fflrst,  with  the  following 
advantages  and  improvements.  1.  The  price  (for  the  1)  parts  of  100  pages  each,)  will 
be  eight  dollars.  2.  A  compendious  Hebrew-English  Lexicon.  3.  The  correction  of 
many  typographical  errors  in  FQrst.  4.  A  more  convenient  form.  The  first  No.  only 
is  issued.  Much  room  is  saved  by  dispensing  with  leadSf  without,  at  the  saxne  time, 
rendering  the  reading  painful  to  the  eye.  Tlie  Hebrew  type  is  smaller  than  that  used 
by  Farst,  yet  it  is  well  formed  and  distinct.  The  vowels  are  not  inserted,  except  when 
the  word  is  first  mentioned. 

Of  the  utility  of  the  undertaking,  there  can  be  no  question.  The  habitual  me  of  a 
Concordance  by  Biblical  students  would  soon  put  a  new  face  on  scriptural  investigi- 
tioQS.  The  demand  of  prolix  and  unprofitable  commentaries  would  be  moatly  supe^ 
•eded.  Even  lexicons  would  not  be  so  indispensable  as  they  are  now.  New  aad 
vnlooked  for  light  would  be  thrown  upon  every  part  of  the  inspired  records. 

We  trust  that  Dr.  Nordheimer  and  his  able  assistant  will  receive  every  encounge* 
ment.  It  is  an  arduous  but  most  honorable  work  which  they  are  performing.  We  fear 
(from  the  interval  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  ifisuing  of  the  first  No.)  that  poor 
encouragement  is  furnished  by  the  Biblical  community,  and  that  the  editors  will  grt 
little,  except  good  wishes  and  impaired  health  for  their  pains.  For  the  honor  of  the 
country,  and  of  sacred  learning,  we  trust  that  it  may  be  otherwise. 

Since  the  above  was  written.  Dr.  Nordheimer  has  deceased.  He  was  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar,  as  his  Hebrew  grammar  abundantly  shows.  Whether  the  Concor- 
dance  will  be  completed,  we  do  not  know. 

History  of  Pomfrety  Ct.    A  Discourse  by  Rev.  Daniel  Huntf  pastor  of  the  First  Qrngn- 
gational  Church  in  Pomfret,     Hartford,  1841,  pp.35. 

The  first  church  in  Pomfret  was  organized,  as  is  supposed,  October  26, 1715.  The 
saccessive  pastors  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  Ebenezer  Williams,  Aaron  Putnam,  Asa 
King,  James  Porter,  Amzi  Benedict  and  Daniel  Hunt.  The  West  church  in  Pomfret 
(Abington)  was  formed  January  28, 1753.  The  ministers  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  David 
Ripley,  Walter  Lyon,  Charles  Fitch  and  Nathan  S.  Hunt.  The  last  named  is  the 
present  pastor.  Pomfret  has  furnished  a  large  number  of  graduates  for  our  eoUegea 
Among  them  are  30  clergymen,  and  11  lawyers.  We  notice  the  names  of  Rev.  Chester 
Williams  of  Hadley,  Rev.  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D.,  of  Shrewsbury,  Rev.  A.  H.  Viatao, 
of  Boston,  Rev.  Francis  Vinton,  of  Newport,  Hon.  Benjamin  Ruggles,  Senator  ii 
Congress  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Elisha  Williams,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Hon  Thomas  Grosvenor, 
and  Hon.  John  P.  Cushman,  members  of  Congress  from  New  York,  and  Hon.  J.  P* 
Hall,  of  New  York. 

The  sermon  of  Mr.  Hunt  is  well  prepared,  and  is  filled  with  interesting  (acta. 

J%e  Sabbath :  A  Poem  in  tioo  parts.    By  Abijah  Bigelow.    Worcester :  H.  J.  Howlan^r 
1842. 

We  regard  it  as  among  the  roost  cheering  indications  for  good  to  our  country  at  the 
preaent  time,  that,  afler  a  disastrous  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  In  one  extea- 
aive  branch  of  the  pnblic  service  at  least,  of  the  policy  of  proceeding  in  open  disregard 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  claims  of  this  great  Christian  institution  are  beginning  to  be  ff- 
asserted,  with  a  new  and  somewhat  more  extensive  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  of 
their  reasonableness  and  binding  obligation.  It  may,  with  reason,  be  conaideied  that 
the  stamp  of  reprobation  has  been  virtually  put  upon  that  unchristian  policy,  by  vanom 
•0(8  of  the  present  Post  Master  General  both  ofiicial  and  informal ;  and  we  tmat,  that 
•tfaia  national  violation  of  the  Sabbath  must  soon  cease  in  all  our  bordeza.  The  oppo^ 
iOBity  if  moat  &vorablt  for  every  friend  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  beat  intewili  of 
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■oeiety  amonfrst  us,  to  lift  ap  his  voice  against  every  kiod  of  trespass,  in  this  important 
particular,  upon  the  rights  of  God  and  man.  Animated  in  some  measure  doubtlessj  by 
■och  encouragement,  and  impelled  evidently  by  a  deep,  habitual  sense  of  the  dangers  to 
oor  social  and  civil  welfare  from  this  heaven-daring  impiety,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
before  oa  has  drawn  from  autlientic  history,  and  set  forth  in  a  form  adapted  to  engage 
attention,  some  of  the  worst  mischiefs  to  society  which  have  attended  upon  the  public 
desecration  of  the  Lord's  day.' 

The  public  sphere  in  which  the  author  has  been  called  to  act  during  a  long  and  useful 
lile,  several  years  of  which  were  occupied  with  the  duties  of  a  Representative  in 
CoDgress,  his  intercourse  with  statesmen  and  civilians,  and  an  extensive  obsiervation  of 
■oeiety  at  large,  very  naturally  directed  his  attention,  as  a  Christian  patriot,  to  the 
national  and  civil  aspects  of  the  subject,  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  find  men  of  this 
elafls  disposed  to  employ  their  pens,  as  well  as  to  exert  their  personal  influence,  for  the 
promotion  of  high  moral  and  religious  interests.  The  Poem  breathes  throughout  an 
earnest  and  manly  strain  of  Christian  sentiment,  and  is  written  with  an  aim  not  so  much 
to  entertain  the  fancy,  as  to  impress  the  conscience  and  the  heart  It  would  be 
particularly  useful  if  scattered  among  the  families  at  the  West,  where,  among  a  popu- 
lation imperfectly  supplied  with  Christian  instruction  on  the  Sabbath,  there  are  great 
temptations  wholly  to  neglect  the  day. 

Vniversalism  Examined,  Renounced  and  Exposed  ;  In  a  series  of  Lectures^  embracing  tke 
Experience  of  the  Author  during  a  ministry  of  twelve  years,  and  the  Testimony  of 
Universalist  ministers  to  the  dreadful  moral  tendency  of  their  faith.  By  MaUhew 
Hale  Smith.    Second  Edition,  12mo.,  pp.  396.    Tappan  and  Dennet,  Boston. 

The  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  author  of  this  book,  connected  with  his  con- 
version from  Uie  error  of  Universalism,  his  public  renunciation  of  the  system,  and  hie 
lecent  establishment  in  the  ministry  as  a  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  NashuSi 
N.  H.,  are  known  to  the  public.  In  these  Lectures  he  gives  his  reasons  for  renouncing 
Universalism,  which,  in  addition  to  an  interesting  account  of  his  own  religious  expe- 
rience«  comprise  the  principal  arguments  against  it  drawn  from  tlie  testimony  of  the 
Eferiptures,  and  from  the  difficulties,  and  the  practical  fruits  of  the  system.  On  this  last 
point  the  work  is  particularly  full.  The  book  is  well  writteui  handsomely  printed,  and 
m  having  a  very  extensive  sale. 

OtOeetions  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.    Vol.  Sd,  pp.  336. 

The  Georgia  Historical  Society  was  formed  in  1839.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  ie 
laied  on  the  19th  of  December  of  that  year.  It  embraces  more  than  one  hundred  and 
lAjr  resident  members,  and  a  large  number  of  honorary  members  residing  in  other 
Btntee.  The  individuals  most  active  in  originating  the  Institution  and  in  awakening 
poblic  attention  to  the  subject,  were  I.  K.  Teflfl,  Esq.,  William  B.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  and 
Biehard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.  The  splendid  Autographical  collection  of  Mr.  Teffi,  together 
irith  the  many  valuable  documents  in  his  possession  pertaining  to  the  colonial  and 
rarolutionary  histor}'  of  Georgia,  had  impressed  upon  his  mind  the  importance  of  such 
a  society;  and  Dr.  Stevens,  from  his  acquaintance  with  similar  associations  in  New 
England,  was  prepared  to  give  to  such  ar^  object  the  aid  of  his  vigorous  pen.  He  haa 
rinee  been  engaged  to  write  the  history  of  the  State. 

From  the  last  section  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation,  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  have 
ponfided  to  the  care  of  the  Society  the  transcript  of  invaluable  documents  obtained  in 
Sagland,  at  a  large  expense  to  the  State,  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Howard.  These  are 
eoinpriaed  in  twenty-two  volumes  folio.  Fifteen  are  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  six  from 
the  State  Paper  office,  and  one  from  the  King's  Library ;  forming  a  body  of  the  most 
inportant  documentary  information,  relating  to  the  colonial  history  of  Georgia. 

The  eontenta  of  the  Tolnme  before  us  are  aa  follows :  1.  A  Discoorse  delivered  befiwe 
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the  €r«orgla  Historical  Society,  at  the  celebration  of  their  Becond  anniversary,  FeV  12, 
1841,  by  William  Bacon  Stevonn,  M,  D. ; — 2.  A  New  Voyage  to  Georgia,  4x.  A 
various  accoiint  of  the  Indiana  by  an  honorable  person,  and  a  Toeui  to  Ogletborp }— 3. 
A  State  of  the  Province  of  Georgia,  attested  upon  oath  in  the  court  of  Savaooab, 
November  10,  1740  ; — 4.  A  Brief  Account  of  the  causes  that  have  retarded  the  profie« 
of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  North  America,  attested  upon  oath.  Being  a  proper 
contrast  to  *'  A  State  of  the  Province  of  (jeorgia,  attested  upon  oath,"  and  some  other  mis- 
representations  on  the  same  suhj'rct.  London,  printed  in  the  year  1743; — 5.  A  True 
Historical  Narrative  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  from  the  first  settlemest 
until  the  present  period,  &c.  &c.  By  Pat.  Tailfer,  M.  D.,  Hugh  Anderson,  M.  A., 
Oa.  Douglass,  and  others.  Charleston,  printed  for  the  authors,  1741. — 6.  An  Aceoant 
showing  the  progress  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  from  its  first  establishmeot. 
Published  per  order  of  the  Honorable,  the  Trustees.  London,  printed  in  the  yeu  1741. 
Reprinted  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1742. 

Thru  Lectures  On  the  Impolicy  and  injustice  of  Religious  EstahiishmfrUs  in  the  Awin- 
Uan  Colonies  ;  dttivtrr.d  in  the  Schooi  of  jirtSy  Sidney,  in  the  month  of  J^U^  1^2> 
By  John  Dumnore  (jtng,  D.  Z>.,  Minister  of  the  Scots  Church,  and  Principal  of  the 
Australian  College^  Sidney,  and  Honorary  Vice  President  of  the  African  institute  §f 
IVance, 

Through  the  obliging  attentions  of  Dr.  Lang,  we  have  received  the  "  Supplement  to 
the  Colonial  Observer,  publislied  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Presbyterian  Churck 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,*'  which  is  an  Extra  from  that  paper,  printed  on  two  and 
a  half  medium  newspaper  sheets,  and  entirely  occupied  with  the  Lectures  above  named. 
The  distinguished  author,  f>ince  his  return  to  Sidney  from  his  recent  visit  to  Englaod 
and  to  this  country,  has  found  occasion  to  take  up  his  pen,  and  to  throw  the  full  weight 
of  his  influence,  in  opposition  to  two  great  public  abuses  under  which  the  interests  of 
society  in  the  Australian  Colonies  are  severely  oppressed.     By  reference  to  page  906  of 
the  last  volume  of  the  Register,  the  reader  will  find  a  brief  notice  of  a  spirited  pamphlet 
published  by  Dr.  Lang,  in  April,  1841,  exposing,  and  remonstrating  against  the  maimer 
in  which,  tlirough  Papal  artifice,  individual  cupidity,  and  the  negligence,  if  not  the 
actual  connivance,  of  the  legislative  authorities,  the  Bounty  System  of  Immigration,  u 
it  is  called,  is  virtually  turned  into  an  immense  engine  for  promoting  the  ascendancy  of 
Popery  in  those  colonies.     In  the  T<ecture8  before  us  the  learned  Doctor,  with  cbara^ 
teristic  boldness  and  vigor,  has  assa^^d  the  policy  of  the  existing  religious  establishmenti ; 
and  shows  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  system,  especially  as  applied  in 
Hew  South  Wales.     In  that  country  four  of  the  most  considerable  religious  denomina* 
ftions  are  supported  by  government     These  are  the  Episcopalians,  which  are  the  BOit 
numerous,  and  the  most  wealthy ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  rank  next  in  point ^ 
nombers,  but  are  the  lowest  in  point  of  wealth  ;  the  Presbyterians,  including  (he  Isrfcit 
|MKion  uf  the  free  emigrants  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes;  and  the  Methsdiiti. 
The  flagrant  injustice  of  enforcing  the  system  at  present  in  operation  in  Ansdsliii 
4vhich  applies  the  proceeds  of  a  general  taxation  to  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastiei  d 
€bese  four  sects,  without  any  reference  to  the  proportion  of  taxes  assessed  upon  eachftr 
the  support  of  religion,  is  made  sufficiently  manifest.    The  greatest  gainefs  by  it,  by  ftf) 
Stfe  the  Roman  Catholics. 

In  the  first  of  these  Lectures  the  autlior  gives  a  Sketch  of  religious  establishmeali ii 
Europe,  showing  Uie  immense  evils  which  the  system  has  inflicted  upon  the  ChriilaB 
world.  The  second  is  devoted  to  tlie  illustration,  by  an  extensive  comparisoD  «/  6^ 
derived  from  (he  author's  personal  investigations  while  in  this  country,  sf  <ke 
^  Efliciency  of  tl»e  voluntary  system  in  the  United  Slates."  In  the  third  the  isBptli^ 
juid  injustice  of  the  Religious  establishment  in  the  Australian  Colonies  is  exhibited  «itk 
unsparing  faithfulness. 

For  liis  noble  eSotis  in  this  cause,  which  he  justly  eooaidess  mb  ^  pre  twrnnrnJUf  * 
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straggle  for  freedom,"  Dr.  Lan;er  is  now  Buffering,  as  we  suppose,  nnder  the  censures  of 
bis  own  Presbyterian  Synod,  who  have  lately  passed  an  act  deposing  him  from  the  min* 
istry,  and  declaring  his  pulpit  to  be  vacant.  This  consequence  was  perhaps  to  have  been 
expected.  But  the  courage  of  such  a  champion  in  such  a  cause  will  doubtless  remain 
undaunted.  As  some  evidence  of  the  confidence  with  which  he  has  cast  himself  upon 
the  issue,  in  this  conflict  with  the  powers  that  be,  wc  offer  to  the  reader  only  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  Lectures  here  noticed. — **  The  great  battle  therefore,"  observes  Dr» 
Lang,  is  now  begun.  The  Rubicon  is  already  past.  The  flag,  (which  the  enemies  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  arc  quite  welcome  to  call  a  revolutionary  flag,  if  they  please) 
having  for  its  motto,  *  No  taxation  necessary  for  the  support  of  religion'  is  now 
unfurled  on  the  shores  of  Australia.  The  first  blow  in  the  contest  is  actually  struck  ; 
and  there  are  some  at  least,  if  1  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  who  will  wince  under  it.  The 
first  shot  is  flred ;  and,  be  assured,  the  repoit  will  reverberate  through  every  British 
colony  in  this  Hemisphere,  till  the  last  vestige  of  the  unholy  alliance  that  subsists 
between  church  and  state  in  this  continent  has  disappeared." 
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The^fellewin;  •UUUtlea  of  Orciioatlont,  Tn^allKtloiM,  nnil 
Pothi  ofClerfjrmen,  ar«  >■  extensive  and  accurdte  ■■  we  on 
■akt  Uwm  from  Um  papers  publlthet!  by  tLe  diOerent  deaoiui- 
vatloos  of  Chrialians  U>  which  we  have  acceaa. 

MAISE. 

B.  TATJIOT,  Conr.  inat.  postor,  Ainu,  Oct.  6,  \3A2. 
5.  C.  SMITH,  UoTt.  ord.  Evan.  Purtiand.  Oct.  II. 
BENJAMIN  K.  ALLKN.  Coiiir.  inat.  p.^stor,  tioulh  Berwick, 

Oct.  14. 
lAMKrt  DRUM  MONO,  Conr.  ord.  paator,  Lewirton  Falls, 

Oct.  Vl.  ' 
CTRUtf  CASE.  Bap.  ord.  mstor,  Monroontb,  Oct.  OS. 
LUTHKR  F.  BKhrnKM.  Bap.  insl.  p*stor,  Portland,  Oct.  M. 
LCONAKf)  W.  IlAKKIS.  Cvag.  oni.  pdstor,  .NurUi  Uiidge- 

ton,  NftT.  2. 
W0O:!fTKR  PARKER,  Conf .  inst.  pattor,  Foxcroa  and  Do- 

wmtf  Nov.  10. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

ELLIOTT  C.  COGSWELL,  Conr.  ord.  ptstor,  Nonliwood, 

Nov.  8. 
RUFUS  W.  CLARK.  Conif.  Inst,  paster,  Portamonth,  Nov.  18. 
QU^EA  LEaCII,  Conf.  Inat.  pa*tur,  Mere<lith  Vill  i<rc,  .Nov.'iJ. 
CALVIN  CHAPMAN.  Conr.  ord.  pavtur,  Kppmr.  Dec.  S. 
a.  S.  N.  URCELY,  Conx.  Hiat.  paator,  Newiuaiiiet,  Dec.  IS. 

VERMONT. 

tiVLON  MERRIAM,  B^p.  onl.  paator,  Grafton,  Oct.  «. 
▼EKNON  WOLCOTT,  Cong.  imt.  paator,  Browniurton,  Oct. 
IL 

MASSA  CHUSETTS. 

ANDREW  DUNN,  Bip.  ord.  pnator,  Winchendon,  An|^.  30. 
■ERENO  HOWE,  Bad.  itut.  pjafir,  Hingrh-ini,  Kept.  's6. 
DENNIS  POWERS,  Cod(.  inw.  pnntor,  AUnpon,.<ept.  29. 
OEORtiK  T.  DOLE,  Con;,  ord.  pAMor,  Bevctly,  Oct.  «. 
THEODORE  J.  CLAHK,   Cou^.  ord.   paaior,  Cummin^on, 

Get.  11. 
JOHN    A.  BUCKFNGtlAM,    Unit.  ord.  pastor,  Spriajcfleld, 

Oel.13. 
PRBDERTCK  D.  BUNTINOTON,  UuiL  ord.  paator,  Boaton, 

Oct.  It. 
WILLIAM  BROWN,   Bap.  lott.  pastor,  Wcat  SprlDgflcId, 

Oct.  It. 
7.  K.  BRaOO,  Coar.  orl.  pastor,  Middlehoro*,  (West)  Oct.  19. 
jOfllN  Q.  HaLL,  Conr.  intt.  malor,  K^remoiit,  Oct.  19. 
WILLIAM    H.    TAYLOU,   Bap.   luat.   partor,   D.inmouUi, 

JSeotb)  Occ  It. 
T.  T.  RICHMOND,  Conr.  Inat.  paator,  Me<lGeld.  Ocl.  «5. 
JOSEPH  OSGOOD,  Unit.  ord.  paator,  CohiMCt,  Oct.  26. 
iOSlAH  TUCKER.  Conr.  loaC.  paator,  Ervinr.  Nor.  16. 
•lONBT  BRYAMT,  CMg.  ioM.  pMtor,  Watt  Stodtteidfe, 

lf«T.  Sf. 


JOSEPH  PECRIIAM,  Conr.  nrd.  Evan.  Kinfaton,  Yt99.  (t. 
UKNUY    A.    VVOOUMaN,    Con;,    onl.    paator,   Ncvbmj, 

(West)  Nov.  30. 
AMf>S  a\ll  IH.  Unit.  or.l.  pastor,  Boston,  Dee.  7. 
(;||.41;NCKY  D.  KICE,  Con^.  inat.  paator,  DoMglat,  (CaaC> 

Dec.  7. 
F.NOi.ii  puND,  JR.  Conr.  ord.  pastor,  Georceiown,  Dec  i. 
JoilN  OUCUTT,  Con^r.  intt.  paiMor,  UzUidfre,  Dec.  38. 
HKNKY  B.  GiMirU,  Cong.  ord.  paator,  AuiCaUtrj,  (Wm(> 

Dor.  '.X. 
EBF.NKZKK  CHASE,  Conj.  inat.  paator,  Tannoath,  Ju.  4, 

rnKDKIlU'K  T.  PERKINS,  Con;,  ord.  paator,  Cambridga, 

(East)  J.in.  II. 
WlLl.lAM  W.  PATTON,  Cong.  ord.  paator,  Boaton,  Jan.  19w 

RflOnE  ISLAND. 
JAMF.S  M.  GRANGER,  Bap.  lost,  paator.  Providence,  Dmw 

CONNECTICUT. 

THOMAS  P.  GU10N,  Eria.  ml.  priest,  Danbarr,  Sept.  St. 
WII.I.IAM  H*HNF..S.  Coiif.  unl.  pastor,  ilampton,  Sept.  21. 
JOHN  A.  McKIN."<rKY.<.on|f.unl.  paaior,Torrinpton,Ocl.t, 
JOHN  H.  HANSON,  Kpia.  onl.  priest,  Plymouth,  (Eaat)  OcC 

14. 
GEOKtlB  W.  NICI101J3,   Epia.  onl.  prleat.  New  Caaaan^ 

0<t.2I. 
WII.I.IAM  ATWIIJ,.  Epia.  ord.  priest,  Reading,  Oct. 91. 
JONASi  B.  CLAUK,  Cong.  ord.  pa«tor,  Eoat  Graabf,  Not.  8. 

NEW  YORK. 

EDWIN  BRVEHICT,  Pies.  inst.  pastiir.  Candor,  SepU  SO. 
Jt)|IN  P.  KHSTEH.  Pre*,  ord.  p.istor,  Fowlervllle,  bcpu9I. 
MaHI'IN    V.    S(;H0<  IN  MAKER,    Uef.   Dutch  ord.  paator^ 

Kcjv  York,  (E-ial)  .»*rpt.  v5. 
LEVI  (JRIisW'OI.D,  Pres.  in»t.  paator,  Lndlowville,  Sept.  37. 
FUaNCI.s  K.  l.t»Ri>.  Pres.  or  I.  pn»t.ir.  W^lwi.rih,  Sept  37. 
HtKI<l8  RIUIITEK,  Conr. oni.  pastor,  Mldt!leiown,8ept.  98» 
JKKKMIAII  R    Cti.VIK,  Pies  onl.  p«tor,Gid|ierland.Oel.4. 
HAML'KI.  J.  Wnri'F,,  Pros.  onl.  Evan.  New  York.  OeU  t. 
JO.nKPII  STOCKBRIUUE,  Bjip.  ord.  Evan.  New  York,  OtU 

IJ. 
C1I.\I{LF,*«  H.  rHESTF.R,  Prea.  ord.  Evan.  AU*ny,  Oct.  14. 
JaMKH  Mil. LETT,  K|.is.  onl.  priest.  New  York,  t)a.  It. 
JAMK"*  a.  COHDKI.I.,  Pri-s.  in»t.  paator,  Greenbuah,  Oct.  lt» 
SAMl'EI.  W.  WllELPLEY,  Prea.  inat.  pastor,  WatervSlc, 

Oct.  "iO. 
ERASl'U.s  M.  KELLOGG,  Prw.  ord.  paMor,  N«w  Havea^ 

WII.I.UNf  N.  McHARG.  Prea.  inat.  p-istor,  Albion,  Oct.  W. 
DKNNIS  PLn'T,  Pr«s.  inat.  pastor,  Manllua,  Nov.  1. 
ISlt.U'.l.    HAMMOND,   Ilef.  Dutch  inaU  paator,  TnMuom 

Vlllrtji?.  Nor.  2 
S.  J.  M.  BKEDB,  Pros.  onL  paator,  Clvde,  Nov.  t. 
BaMURL  WHaLKY,  Prea.  ord.  pastor,  Fnlu-n,  Nov.  If. 
JOHN  W.  WAY,  Pre*,  ord.  p<utor.  Glenn's  Falla,  Nov.  It. 
HAMOKL  PKf'riGIJEW,  Prea.  onl   pastor,  Carmel.  Nov.  17, 
FLAVKI.  K.  M1NK.S,  Epia.  onl.  prieat,  New  York,  Nov.  37. 
WaI.TF.U  R.  LuNO,  Pres.  inst.  pastor,  Troj,  Dec.  t. 
CORNELIUS  GATES,  Kef.  Dutch  inat.  paator,  Caralioe,  DM. 

M. 
HFNRY  LY.MAN,  Prea.  ord.  pastor,  Galway,  Doc.  37. 
VlcroR  M.  HUliBEKT,  RofTDiuoh  onL  pa«or,  Oiwavfllt, 

Jan.  4,  1843. 
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NEW  JERSEY, 

J  A  MRS  T.  HELM,  Prei.  Intt.  pii»t<jr,  Salem,  Oct.  17. 
RnWARD  V.  BROOKS,  Prw.  or<t.  Kmin.  Rarhan,  Oct.  90. 
B3tiN£ZKR  8.  HAMMOND,  Ref.  Dutch  ord.  iiutor,  8ton«- 

huiiae  Plaint.  Oct.  '/7. 
DONALD  PUASEH,  Kpla.  oH.  nrl««t,  WIIHnjflioro',  No*.  17. 
CHARI.KS  H.  A.  BULKLCY,  Fm.ord.  putor,  New  Bruna- 

wick,  Dee.  14. 

PESSSYLYASTA. 

/AMF»  W.  STEWART,  Ref.  Dutch  inat.  pMtor,  PhUadel- 

phia,  Oct.  13. 
ELIAM  3.  RICHARDS,  Prea.  hnt.  paator,  PhiUdelphh,  (Spring 

Ganfen,)  Oct.  24. 
JOHN  J.  McKLHlNET,  Epia.  oH.  prieat,  CmiielaHlle,  OcU 

87. 
HENR7  R.  WILSON,  D.  D.  Prea.  loat.  paatpr,  Bartaville, 

NnT.  9. 
JACOB  B.  MORSA,  Rpk.  ord.  nrieat.^^ottavllle,  Nov.  23. 
OW£N  fi.  SHANNON,  Rpia.  ord.  prieat,  C&rboodale,  Dec  15. 

MARYLAND. 
JOHN  DECKER,  JR.  Prea.  inat.  paatur,  Bladenalmrf ,  Nor.  IB. 

DELA  WARE. 

EIjIJAH  WITjSON,  Prea.  ord.  pnator,  Newark,  Oct.  19. 
JOHN    B.   SPOrrSWUOD,    Prea.  inaU  p^ttor,  Neweutle, 
Not.  •. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
CHARLES  GILLETT,  Epia.  ord.  prieet,  Alexandria,  Oct.  10. 

YIROINIA, 

3.  R.  SCOTT,  Bun.  ord.  paator,  Peteraborr,  Sept.  96. 
E.  O.  R0BIN.HON    B«p.  ord.  paator,  Norfolk,  Nov.  f. 
M/tRTIN  T.  BIBk,  Bjip.  ord.  paator.  Maple  Creek.  Sot.  14. 
JaMKS  M.  ALI.KN,  Prea.  ord.  paator,  GuochUnd,  Nov.  90. 
DUNCAN  R.  OAMPBluLL,   Bap.  ord.  paMor.   Ridunond, 
Dee.  16. 

TENNESSEE. 

HOMER  SEARS,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  MaekmiiiTille,  OflC  — 

KENTUCKY. 

P.  8.  O.  WaTSON,  Bad.  ord.  paator,  Palmoath.  Aor.  96. 
—  ROLAND,  Bap.  ord   mator,  Jeaaamine  Couotj,  Nov.  96. 

ORAVKS,  Rap.  onl    Evan.  do.  do. 

JOHN  W.  KINNEY,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  Pa^  Dee.  8. 

OHIO. 

STEPHEN  a  QASSAWAY,  Epia.  ord.Tprleat,   DeUwara, 

Oct.  9. 
h.  C.  LOCK  WOOD,  Prea.  ord.  pa«tor,  Rendinf ,  OcL  i. 
ELD  AD  BARBER,  Prea.  inat.  paator,  Plureoce,  Oct.  97. 

INDIANA. 

PRENTICE  T.  PALMRR,  Bap.  onl.  paator,  Newtown,  Oct. 99. 
GRORGK  8LREPKK,  Bap.  ord.  paator,  lluntlMjrton,  Oct.  30. 
JOHN  JACKSON,  Bap.  onJ.  pastor,  Klojrd  Countj,  Nov.  — 

MICH  WAN. 

SAMUEL  NRWBCRT,  Prea.  inat.  paator,  Alleran,  Sept.  98. 
RASSELA3  LOWI;:  SEAKS,  Prea.  ord.  Evan.  Maraball,  Oct. 

ERASMUS  J.  B07D,  Prea.  ord.  Evan.  Brooklvn,  Nov.  S. 
ASA  W.  BUSUNELL,  Prea.  inat.  paator,  ToUnd'a  Prairie, 
Dee.  19. 

Whol$  number  im  tht  o&OM  U»t,  109. 
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((nartcrly  List  of  Deaths  of  Gler^ei. 


MAINE. 

OTIS  tfRIGGS,  Hampden,  (died  In  So.  Cardiaa.)  ISO. 
JAMES  HOOPER,  at.  74,  Bap.  Calaia.  Dec.  94. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

JOSEPH  ROWELL,  »t.  75,  Conf.  Clareniont.  Nov.  — 
AM09  TKNNEY,  »t.  BO,  Meih.  Marl«v.  Nov.  IS. 
REUBEN  COLLINS,  oL  82,  Meth.  Keenc,  Dec  81. 

MASSA  CHUSETTS. 

DANIEL  TOMMNSON.  vt  83.  Con|r.  Oakhan,  OcL  91 
SAMUEL  A.  Fa  Y,  «t.  89,  C^ng.  Mmwou.  Dec  19. 

CONNECTICUT. 
NEHEMIaH  DODGE,  cu  78,  Bap.  Ncv  Loodoa,  Jaa-S,  Ua 

NEW  YORK. 

WILLIAM  J.  WILCOX,  vt.  80,  Prea.  NapoH,  Jnlv  14,110. 
CHaUNCRY  lee,  D.  D.  *c  79,Coor-  Haftwkk,lfaf.l. 
WILLIAM  lilLLARD,  rt.  59,  Jor«1an,  Nov.  IS. 
EDWARD  RAY,  at.  50.  Prea.  Roclieaier,  DttcS. 
EDWARO  II.  ALLEN,  ct.  28.  Pre*.  Albany,  DecBI. 
JOHN  DUBOIS,  Bon^.  Cath.  New  York,  Dw.  99. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
DANIEL  FIDLER,  kU  70,  Metb.  Petnbaitoo,  lof .  XT. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHN  aUIMBY,  m.  83,  Meth.  Mlllin^oo.  Od.  IS. 

H.  W.  PAIHKIKLII,  art.  30.  Coor.  Piuabury,  Ou.  IS. 

JOSEPH  REKD,  Prea.  Preedom,  Doc  IS. 

ALBERT  BaKKR,  «t  fi.  Meth.  PhilaUdphk,  Dec 91. 

CHARLES  UELPENSTINE,  M.  85.  Prec  BMdbg,OiB.& 

YJROINIA. 

JOHN  GILL  WATT,  Kt.B4.  Meth.  CppervilK  B«p(*  *> 
GKORGK  L.  BROWN,  aM.  33,  Meih.  White  Manh.  ~ 
JOHN  KKKR,  Bap.  Danville,  Sopt.  29. 
CALEB  LEAtJfl,  Meth.  Portamouth,  Oct.  S. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
WILUAM  MePHEETERS,  ct.  84,  Psve.  Bali^,lbr.r. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
ARTHUR  OUIST.  at.  43,  Prec  Cbarleeloa,  Jaa.  4,  ML 

ALABAMA. 
EDWARD  W.  BARR,  ct.  27,  Meth.  Aof .  37. 

TENNESSEE. 
JAMES  C.  BENTER,  ait.  38,  Bap.  GUborM  Covly.  S^lB. 

ILUNOIS. 

MOSRS  HUNTER,  wt.  49,  Prea.  TbeopeBa,  Oct  IS. 
MEREDITH  W.  COPPEY,  Bap.  Chaabenboif , Oct ■• 
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AMERICAN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  at  the 
Rooms  of  the  Society,  January  11, 
1843.  Appropriations  of  half  the  usual 
amount  were  voted,  to  be  paid  imme- 
diately, to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  young  men  in  Academies,  Col- 
leges, and  Theological  Seminaries  in 
New  England  and  in  Ohio.  Of  this 
number  ten  were  received  as  new 
applicants,  of  whom  six  are  in  the 
theological  course,  two  in  college,  and 
two  only  preparing  for  college. 

So  long  as  the  Society  is  obliged  by 
the  narrowness  of  its  supplies  to  make 
only  half  appropriations,  (i.  e.  $10  per 
quarter,)  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  considerable  number  of  young 
men  not  blessed  with  pecuniary  means, 
will  be  encouraged  to  set  out  in  so 
arduous  an  undertaking  as  that  of  ob- 
tainuag  an  education  for  the  ministry, 
depending  on  this  source  to  lend  them 
the  necessary  assistance.  This  con- 
sideration will  in  a  measure  account 
lor  the  fact  that  the  number  of  new 
applicants  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course  is  at  present  so  small. 

Maine  Branch. 

In  a  short  commuDication  by  Rev.  Aniel 
Nash,  Agent  of  the  American  Education 
▼OL.  XV.  43 


Society  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  published  in  the  Christian  Mirror 
for  Jan.  19,  1843,  (he  following  facts  of  an 
interesting  and  encouraging  character  are 
stated ;  which,  with  the  judicious  reflec- 
tions of  the  writer,  are  adapted  to  show  how 
this  cause  most  continue  to  be  appreciated 
in  Maine. 

Having  spent  the  last  five  weeks  in  this 
State,  he  observes,  as  an  Agent  for  the 
American  Education  Society,  1  esteem  it 
due  to  my  own  feelings,  to  the  individuals 
among  whom  1  have  travelled,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  state 
what  have  been  my  reception  and  success. 
I  have  every  where  met  with  all  the  Chris- 
tian kindness  and  hospitality  which  I  coakl 
expect  or  desire  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  unite 
my  testimony  to  that  of  many  others  in 
favor  of  the  habits  which  in  this  particular 
characterize  the  good  people  of  Maine.  At 
the  same  time  my  success  in  behalf  of  the 
important  cause  for  which  I  labor  has  been 
much  beyond  what  I  had  dared  to  hope.  In 
the  time  above  specified,  I  have  secured,  in 
actual  payments,  and  the  written  pledges 
of  responsible  individuals,  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  the  funds  of 
the  Education  Society.  Of  this  sum,  one 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  a 
single  individual.  1  have  been  interested 
and  encouraged  to  hear  so  general  and  so 
enlightened  an  expression  of  opink>n  in 
favor  of  the  institution  whose  claims  I  have 
endeavored  to  present.  By  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  pious  it  has  been  declared  to  be 
of  indispensable  importance  and  necessity ; 
of  such  a  value,  acting  In  such  a  department, 
that  without  it  we  cannot  hope  to  carry 
forward  those  other  great  efforts  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  which  are  aiming  at  the 
salvation  of  the  world. 

Nor  have  I  been  less  interested  and  en- 
couraged by  the  strong  feelings  every  where 
manifested  in  behalf  of  the  Maine  Misskm- 
ary  Society— an  institution  vital  to  the  reli- 
gious prosperity  of  Maine »  and  to 


MICHIGAN   BHANCH. 
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more  than  four  fifths  of  the  Conpjefi^tional 
churches  in  the  State  are  indehted  for  their 
existence  and  support.     Btit  if  we  reason 
from  the   [mai  we  Ciinnot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  in  order  to  the  future  ffficiency 
and  success  of  tliiri  institution,  the  Education 
Society    mu.^t   be   continued    in    opcr.ition. 
In  one  county   conference    I    have    found 
that  three  fifths,  in  another  two  liiird.*,  and 
in  the  whole  State  one  half  of  the  acting; 
Congregational  niinisiters  have  been  aided 
by  it  in  their  preparations  for  the  ndnistry. 
Without  this  aid  how  could  the  Maine  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  time  past  have  done  its 
work  ?     If  in  time  to  come  this  aid  shall  be 
withheld,  how  shall  it  be  enabled  to  carry 
forward  its  benevolent  enterprise  ?    Of  what 
avail  to  this  enterprise  are  friends,  if  labor- 
ers competent  both  in  number  and  charac- 
ter are  not  provided  ?     Does  any  one  dream 
that  because  their  churches  have  now  pas- 
tors and  teachers,  effort  is  not  needed  that 
they  may  enjoy  the  same  blessing  hereafter? 
Even  were  there  at  present  no  want  of  more 
laborers  in  our  Lord's  vineyard  in  Maine 
nor  any  where  else,  would  nothing  need  to  he 
done  to  provKle  for  (he  millions  upon  millions 
that  are  so  fast  coming  into  existence  ?    Be- 
cause the  last  season  was  one  of  uncommon 
fertility,  and  our  stores  are  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  all  good  thingtt,  t.hall  we  have 
no  need  when  the  spring  returns  to  plough 
and  sow  ?     When  the  Lord's  servants  who 
now  sustain  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
shall  have  gone  to  their  account,  and  when 
the  number  of  souls  in  our  country  shall  he 
twice,  four  times,  ten  times  what  it  now  is, 
shall  we  have  no  need  of  spiritual  watch- 
men ?     So  intimate  and  so  obvious  is  the 
connection  between  the  Education  Society 
and  the  missionary  enterprise,   foreign   a^ 
well  as  domestic,  and  so  often  has  it  been 
presented,  that  I  shall  only  quote  in  relation 
to  it,  the  language  of  the  lamented  Poiter. 
Said  that  venerable   man,    "The   Foreign 
Mission  Society,  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  the  Education  Society,  are  the  triple 
cord,  which  is  to  draw  in  the  car  of  the 
millennium.'* 
BangoTt  Jan,  14, 1843. 


Michigan  Branch. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Michigan  Branch 
of  the  American  Education  Society  was 
held  at  Detroit,  during  the  session  of  the 
Synod  of  Michigan  at  that  place,  Oct.  13, 
1842.  The  President,  Rev.  George  Duf- 
field,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  Beach. 
The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Rev.  A.  S.  Wells. 
The  subject  of  the  education  of  young  men 
tat  tbe  ministry  was  then  taken  up  and  I 


made  a  topic  of  discussion.  **  Tbe  Presby- 
teries were  called  upon  in  order  for  informa- 
tion as  to  what  had  been  done  the  past  year, 
and  what  is  practicable  for  the  year  to 
come.  With  regard  to  tho  past  year  it 
appeared  that  nothing  of  any  account  had 
been  done.  All  who  spoke  were,  however, 
agreed,- that  to  neglect  this  cause  will  be 
iiuicidal  to  the  churches.  This  opinion  wu 
expressed  with  great  earnest nessjmd  force 
by  the  speakers,  and  we  trust  that*  for  (be 
year  to  come,  something  efficient  will  be 
accomplished.  Of  the  immense  fiscal  en- 
barrassments  of  that  Stale,  we  are  all  aware, 
but  the  churches  can  aflbrd  to  suffer  almost 
anything  rather  than  to  withhold  a  helpiog 
hand  from  pious  and  talented  young  mea 
w*ho,  with  the  advice  of  men  of  mature  ei- 
perience,  are  seeking  the  ministry.  Itap* 
peared  from  the  facts  developed  at  this 
meeting,  that  such  young  men  are  not 
wanting,  who  might,  with  suitable  encoor- 
agement,  be  put  in  a  course  of  training  Ibr 
the  ministry." 

In  a  communication  to  the  Parent  Society, 
the  Secretary  states  that  several  young  mea 
have  abandoned  the  object  in  despair  of  ob* 
taining  the  necessary  help  to  go  through  a 
regular  course  of  study  for  the  minislrj, 
and  others  are  taking  a  short  course  to  it 
Our  churches  and  vacancies,  he  says,  an 
multiplying,  and  our  prospect  of  supply  Is 
very  unpromising.  Something  most  be 
done  quickly,  or  God  will  take  the  work 
out  of  our  hands,  and  give  it  to  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Ae 
Synod  called  for  statements  from  Profeanr 
Whiting  with  regard  to  the  facilities  aflbrd- 
ed  for  the  education  of  young  men  at  tbe 
Michigan  University ;  and  upon  Profeifor 
Barrows  for  similar  statements  with  regud 
to  the  Western  Reserve  College.  **  FroB 
these  statements  it  appeared  that  tbe  meiDi 
for  imparting  to  young  men  a  thorough  coif 
legiate  and  theological  education  are  not 
wanting ;  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  ii 
that  the  young  men  should  bo  sustained  by 
the  churches.  At  the  Michigan  Univenity 
tuition  is  free,  with  the  exception  of  tt 
initiatory  fee  of  $10.  At  the  Westera  Be- 
serve  College  there  is  a  permanent  find  ftr 
the  remission  of  tuition  to  pious  yoang  9t^ 
who  have  the  mioiitry  io  view. 
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••  The  Western  Reserve  (College,  more- 
over, has  a  theological  department  connected 
with  it,  where  tuition  is  free ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  measures  have  been  taken  tor 
furnishing  board,  to  the  amount  of  030  per 
year,  to  such  as  may  need  this  assistance." 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the 
Michigan  firanch  : — Benjamin  F.  Larned, 
Esq.  President;  Edwin  Kellogg,  Esq.  1st 
Vice  President ;  Edwin  N.  Colt,  M.  D.  2d 
Vice  President ;  Rev.  A.  S.  Wells,  Secre- 
tary; Horace  Hallock,  Esq.  Treasurer;  Ed- 
ward Bingham,  Auditor. 


[From  the  Christian  Mirror] 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  THE  MINISTRY. 

The  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  minis- 
terial prolession,  is  derived  from  so  many 
sources,  that  it  ia  scarcely  po!*<ible  even  to 
specify  them  within  the  compass  of  an  arti- 
cle of  moderate  length.  TUe  soberness  of 
truth  is  preserved,  when  I  say,  that  what- 
ever view  be  taken  of  the  minister's  char- 
acter, it  surpasses,  with  respect  to  this 
feature,  every  other  character,  which  one 
is  capable  of  bearing.  If  we  consider  him 
as  an  ambasitador  of  God,  the  envoy  of  the 
mooarch  of  (he  widest  reiilm,  deputed  on 
the  most  momentous  niis.oion,  mint  confcs:} 
his  dignity  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  min- 
ister. He  is  the  ambassador  of  the  King 
of  kings,  negotiating  concerns  no  less  grand 
than  those  of  Eternity. 

The  dignity  of  the  minister  is  not  affected 
by  those  circumstances  by  which  that  of 
other  men  is  apt  to  be  impaired.  The  con- 
•equence  which  wealth  gives  immediately 
Tanishes  when  riche;*  take  to  themselves 
wing]* ;  and  the  melancholy  experience  of 
thousands  hears  witness  to  the  suddennoiis 
with  which  such  changes  occur,  and  lo  the 
entire  want  of  power  in  their  victims  to 
retard  or  prevent  them. 

The  dignity  of  the  favorites  of  princes 
bas  a  foundation  perhaps  more  in^^ecure 
than  that  ol  the  rich.  Sagacity  and  energy 
nay  anticipate  and  provide  Mgain!<t  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade,  and  the  changes  of  the 
elements;  but  the  cnk-ulations  oi  the  most 
prudent  and  foresiglited  are  baffled,  when 
they  are  directed  to  suit  the  workings  of  a 
weak  mind,  inflated  by  the  posse sision^  of 
power,  and  having  no  guide  but  caprice. 
The  more  numerous  and  solid  the  excel- 
lencies of  the  puliiical  inini.^ler,  the  more 
likely  is  he  to  lose  the  favor  of  the  monarch, 
and  be  stripped  of  his  dignity. 

Superior,  however,  to  all  such  accidents. 


did,  or  whether  it  seems  to  be  fruitless,  his 
consequence,  in  the  eye  of  God,  is  not  af- 
fected. The  incorruptible  crown  is  the 
reward  of  the  faithful,  not  of  the  successful 
servant. 

There  is  no  employment  of  a  more  dig- 
nified nature,  than  the  pursuit  of  truth; 
especially  when  it  is  prosecuted  with  the 
intention  of  spreading  the  results,  in  order 
to  relieve  those  heavy  ills,  of  which  truth  is 
the  only  efficient  antagonist.  In  this  em- 
ployment, the  minister  is  supposed  to  be 
uniformly  engaged.  Those  truths  which 
are  the  more  direct  and  invariable  subjects 
of  thought — specifically  theological  truths 
— task  the  intellectual  powers,  and  tend  to 
the  production  of  mental  vigor,  in  a  higher 
degree,  than  can  be  asserted  of  any  other 
class ;  and  when  the  mind  turns  from  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  other  subjects,  it  is 
conscious  of  a  painful  descent,  and  is  eager 
to  roam  again  in  the  same  pure  and  elevated 
regions.  But  the  minister  is  not  at  liberty 
to  restrict  his  researches  to  this  one  order 
of  subjects.  1  do  not  know  which  of  the 
sciences,  that  has  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student,  the  minister  must  not 
be  acquainted  with ;  or  from  which  walk  of 
elegant  literature  he  must  refrain.  What- 
ever disciplines  the  mental  faculties,  and 
gives  them  more  quickness  and  accuracy 
3iid  strength ;  whatever  refines  the  taste 
and  renders  it  niore  discriminating  and  se- 
vere in  its  judgments;  whatever  enriches 
the  fancy  and  enlarges  its  treasures  of  im- 
ages and  illustrations ;  whatever  extends 
one's  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,— 
the  more  miimte  and  obscure,  equally  witb 
the  vast  and  magnificent  operations  of  his 
hand,  the  minister  is  permitted,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  more  professional 
claims  upon  his  attention,  is  required  to 
make  the  olject  of  his  study.  And  he  is  to 
be  a  student  that  he  may  be  a  teacher,— 
to  gather  together,  that  with  a  more  prod- 
igal hand  he  may  scatter  abroad  ;— to  sub- 
ject his  own  mind  to  the  bland  and  purifying 
influences  of  the  truth,  giving  birth  to 
every  attractive  grace,  and  wearing  away 
every  roughness  and  blemish  ;  so  that  pre- 
senting the  image  of  Him  who  was  the 
iuipersonalion  of  all  truth,  he  may  say 
boldly  lo  the  people.  Be  ye  followers  of  me 
even  as  I  am  of  Christ 

I  am  conscious  of  having  done  my  subject 
no  justice.  l.,et  me  finish  with  a  few  seo- 
tences  from  Dr.  Gerard. 

*'  A  station  of  dignity  requires  dignity  of 
character ;  and  it  is  the  truest  dignity  of 
character,  that  the  station  of  ministers  re- 
quires. 

**  This  is  widely  different  from  that  state- 
liness  and  haughtiness  which  highly  misl>e- 


is  the  dignity  of  the  servant  of  God.     The  i  come  them,  but  which  some  have  affected 


estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  Sove- 
reign; is  proportioned  only  to  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  discharges  his  office. — 
Wbetber  the  results  of  his  labor  are  splen- 


in  its  stead  :  it  is  perfectly  consistent  witb 
the  loveliest  humility ;  nay,  in  the  exercise 
of  genuine  humility,  it  is  often  most  coo* 
spicuous. 
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*<  It  ezalU  the  soul,  but  dates  it  not ;  it 
produces  condescension,  not  assuming ;  af- 
fability, not  distance ;  it  disgusts  not  the 
most  jealous  spectator;  it  forces  approba- 
tion, and  commands  esteem.  The  apostle 
certainly  had  it  in  bis  eye,  when  he  direct- 
ed, not  to  the  people,  but  to  the  minister, 
the  exhortation,  *  Let  no  man  despise  thee.' 
It  is  nothing  else  but  eminence  of  virtue. 
It  is  founded  on  a  strong  perception  of  the 
excellence  of  virtue  and  the  bareness  of 
▼ice,  and  on  a  permanent  sense  of  the  van- 
ity of  present  outward  things,  and  the  un- 
speakable moment  of  things  spiritual  and 
eternal.  It  shows  itself  in  a  superiority  to 
all  the  allurements  of  sense  and  Interest, 
whenever  they  are  inconsistent  with  strict 
virtue ;  in  liberty  from  the  dominion  of 
▼ice,  which  is  the  lowest  degradation  of  a 
reasonable  soul ;  in  the  possession  and  vig- 
orous exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  every  worthy  affection ; 
in  disdaining  to  speak  or  to  do  any  thing 
which  betrays  mean  sentiments,  little  views, 
or  wrong  passions ;  in  being  above  blushing 
to  perform  offices  seemingly  the  lowest, 
whenever  they  are  useful  to  the  body  or 
the  soul  of  any  man,  or  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  religion.  This  is  true  dignity  of 
character;  and  this  is  the  dignity,  and  the 
only  dignity,  to  which  your  profession  can 
naturally  prompt  you  to  aspire.  A  proper 
conception  of  the  end  of  that  profession, 
will  kindle  your  ambition  for  it ;  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  of  your  profession, 
will  form  you  to  it ;  assiduity  in  the  duties 
of  your  profession,  will  draw  it  out  into 
constant  exertions,  and  by  constant  exertion 
will  confirm  and  perfect  it."  p. 


WHERE  ARE  THE  MEN  ? 

In  the  last  three  Missionary  Heralds, 
says  the  Christian  Mirror  of  August  26,  we 
have  the  following  loud  and  Impressive 
calls,  not  for  money,  but  for  men : 

1.  From  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr. 
Emerson,  stationed  at  Waialua,  Oahu, 
writes,  under  date  of  June  15,  1841 : — 
"  Will  not  our  brethren  Jumisk  tu  with 
more  men  7  I  want  much  a  missionary  for 
this  part  of  the  Island."     ^ 

2.  From  the  Nestorians.  "The  Mis- 
rionaries  think  it  of  great  importance  that 
Mosul  should  be  sustained  as  a  station,  and 
etUl  earnestly  for  additional  missionaries" 
Mr.  Hinsdale  says,  Jan.  4,  1842,  "  JVe 
need  heho.  We  ask  —  earnestly  ask  for 
help.  We  are  surrounded  by  multitudes 
who  are  ready  to  receive  the  bread  of  life, 
for  the  want  of  which  they  are  perishing." 
In  another  connection,  Mr.  Hinsdale  and 
Dr.  Grant  say,  "  In  view  of  our  entire  field, 
we  would  urge  upon  you  and  the  churches 
Co  send  us  hdp  without  delay ,  men  of  piety 
and  seal,  who  can  brook  self-denial  and 
htrdihip.*' 


3.  From  the  Mahrattas.  The  nlsrioDt- 
ries  at  Ahmednugger,  write,  Feb.  25, 1841, 
**  Could  we  have  two  or  three  roissionaries 
sent  to  strengthen  us,  we  could  find  abun- 
dance for  them  to  do.  Indeed,  we  aee  not 
how  we  can  occupy  this  field,  without  this 
amount  of  help  " 

4.  From  the  Zulus  in  South  Africa.  Un- 
der date  of  Oct.  1841,  Mr.  Grant  says,  **I 
could  write  sheets  to  show,  that  there  ii 
here  no  want  of  opportunity  both  to  labflr 
and  extend.  I  work  to  great  disadvantsga* 
for  want  of  associates;  and  if,  in  God's 
providence,  I  should  be  taken  away,  botii 
the  cause  and  the  mission  property  bmbC 
suffer." 

5.  From  Madura.  Mr.  Ward  tajrs,  Jin. 
25,  1842,  **  Send  us  men  !  Crowds  are 
thronging  the  way  to  death— eternal  death! 
What  are  eight  persons  among  1,000,000  of 
idolators  ?  Oh,  do  not  turn  a  datf  ear  (d 
our  call !  " 

6.  From  the  Cherokee  Indians.  In  eon- 
versation,  a  few  days  since,  with  a  brother 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  one  of  the  mimoii- 
aries  to  the  Cherokees,  and  one  of  those 
who  v»ere  so  long  imprisoned  in  Georgia, 
he  said,  with  much  emotion,  **  My  brother 
is  suffering  and  dying  under  bis  labors,  and 
no  helper  can  be  found  for  him.  Yooog 
men  are  willing  to  go  to  other  parti  of  the 
missionary  field,  but  none  to  the  poor  Cher- 
okees. Who  will  go  and  help  my  poor 
brother  ? " 

Such  is  the  Macedonian  cry,  which  coflMS 
up  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the   foreign  field. 
And  in  what  state  of  preparation  are  we  to 
meet  it?     Let  Dr.  Anderson,  one. of  tiM 
Secretaries,  answer.    **  I  do  not  know  tf 
five  suitable  men  who  can  now  be  had  fm 
missionaries;  and  the  Board  have  mUf/ 
three  under  appointment.    Howjneat  ibs 
necessity  of  looking  to  the  Lord  of  the  ha^ 
vest  to  raise  up  laborers !     It  wiU  probabki 
be  several  years  btfore  we  can  fully  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  our  misstonoriei.''— 
(Address  at  the  Monthly  Concert  in  Ai- 
gust.) 

Suppose  we  turn  now  from  the  IbfeigD 
field,  and  listen  to  the  appeals  of  some  of 
our  home  missionaries.  Mr.  Baaoooi,  of 
Chicago,  writes  thus  :  «  I  could  enumeralt 
at  least  ten  important  villages  and  eoiuitry 
settlements,  in  the  northern  section  of  tliii 
State,  where  ministers  are  iroperioiMly  de- 
manded, and  where  the  prospect  of  thok 
usefulness  would  be  abundanuy  encoonr 
ing.  Could  I  spread  out  the  appeals  wUn 
1  have  received  from  these  placea,  Mks 
the  unemployed  ministers  and  theolcfieti 
students  at  the  East — could  I  present  to 
their  minds  the  condition  and  proapeclf  of 
these  places,  as  they  appear  to  me,  I  is 
sure  it  would  not  be  in  vain." 

A  missionary  at  Griggaville,  writii:- 
**  There  are  several  places  desiring  nunii* 
ters.  At  Columbus  and  at  Pavaon,  tbey  an 
desirouf  of  obtaining  and  MttUng  inialiM» 
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Both  are  important  places.  Such  is  the 
iMtitutioD  here,  that  1  doubt  if  it  is  the  duty 
oi  any  church  to  claim  a  mioister  the  whole 
of  the  time.'* 

Mr.  Kent,  for  fifteen  years  a  pioneer  at 
liie  West,  writes  thus  from  Galena  :  **  The 
large  district  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Roclc  rivers,  is  one  wide  waste,  so  far  as 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ministers 
■re  concerned,  if  we  except  two  or  three 
DO  the  southern  margin  of  the  field,  and 
one  at  Galena." 

*'  There  are  fifty  counties  in  this  State, 
(Mo.)  in  which  there  is  no  Presbyterian 
Blister.*'  A  brother  in  the  same  State, 
writes,  "  My  circuit  is  fifty  miles.  There 
\b  not  a  Presbyterian  minister  within  fifty 
miles  of  me." 

A  missionary  in  Iowa,  says,  **  The  state 
of  things  in  this  Territory  demands  a  great- 
^  mcretued  niunber  of  laborers.  Immi- 
gration is  more  rapid  than  ever  before.  If 
we  had  five  times  as  many  laborers  as  we 
have,  they  would  have  enough  to  do.  Send 
u  forthwith  some  true  yoke-fellows." 

The  Home  Missionary  for  July,  speaks  of 
twenty-one  counties  in  Indiana,  in  nine  of 
which  there  is  but  one  Presbyterian  minis- 
tar.  Ten  or  fifteen  tvell  qualified  ministers 
immediately  needed.** 

A  Presbytery  in  Kentucky,  says,  "  There 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  twelve 
or  fifteen  counties  without  a  Presbyterian 
minister.**  "They  offer,'*  says  the  Home 
Miasioiiary,  **  $600  a  year  for  two  good 
mierionaries,  and  assure  us  that  five  or  six 
are  imperiously  needed.*' 

Rev.  O.  P.  Hoyt,  writes  as  follows  from 
Michigan :  **  There  are,  within  the  limits 
of  dzty  miles  west  and  north  of  me,  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  places  (among  them  sev- 
oral  county  seats)  where  churches  could 
be  organized,  and  ought  to  be  immediately, 
if  there  was  some  one  to  attend  to  it.  It 
aeems  like  the  sin  of  Meroz,  to  leave  the 
work  around  us  undone.  This  rich  and 
ripe  harvest  will  all  perish  soon,  if  no  reap- 
er b  found  to  gather  it.** 

A  missionary  in  Illinois,  after  menttoning 
particularly  several  places  in  which  minis- 
ters are  greatly  needed,  adds,  **  In  looking 
at  the  desolation  in  Wisconsin  and  northern 
ininois,  my  heart  truly  bleeds,  and  I  cry 
oat,  *The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  and 
the  laborers  are  few.  Lord  send  forth  la- 
borer! into  thine  harvest.*  Truly  there  is  a 
great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in,  in  all  the 
Migth  and  breadth  of  this  valley,  and  no 
time  to  be  lost.** 

Extracts  like  the  preceding  might  be 
mnltiplied ;  but  I  forbear.  A  dreaded  and 
a  dreadful  evil,  it  seems,  is  already  upon 
us,  as  a  people; — a  dearth  of  able  and 
JaUhfid  ministers — **  a  famine,  not  of  bread, 
or  of  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words 
of  the  Lord."  Jlnd  what  is  now  to  be 
imu7  This  should  be  the  absorbing  ques- 
lloB.    Wo  will  not  stop  to  reproach  one 


another,  as  having  been  blinded,  if  not  ac- 
cessary to  the  coming  evil ;  but  with  united 
hearts  let  us  begin  to  look  around  us,  and 
inquire  anxiously,  What  is  to  be  done  ? 

The  evil  we  have  incurred,  is  not  one  to 
be  remedied  in  a  day,  or  a  year.  A  defi- 
ciency of  money  may  be  soon  supplied ; 
but  ministers  cannot  be  raised  up  so  readily. 
Still,  much  may  be  done  towards  meeting 
the  exigency  and  repairing  the  mischief; 
and  let  all  who  love  Zion  begin  to  do  with 
their  might  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do. 

1.  First  of  all,  let  them  look  to  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  for  direction  and  as- 
sistance. Let  them  unitedly  pray  the  Su- 
premo Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  would 
thrust  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  Un- 
der his  guidance,  and  in  assurance  of  his 
blessing,  let  them  thus  engage  in  the  use 
of  appropriate  means. 

2.  Let  them  return  to  the  work  of  former 
years — that  of  searching  out  young  men  of 
piety  and  promise,  and  putting  them  upon 
the  task  of  preparing  themselves  to  preach 
the  everlasting  gospel. 

3.  Let  them  not  desert  those  institutions 
the  object  of  which  is,  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  but  rally  round  them, 
and  afford  them  an  efficient  support.  la 
particular,  let  them  rally  round  that  great 
and  good  institution,  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society,  and  raise  it  up,  and  put  it  in  a 
situation  to  accomplish  its  appropriate  work. 

4.  Let  young  men  already  in  a  process 
of  education  for  the  ministry,  l>e  hastened 
forward.  Let  them  not  become  discour- 
aged, and  be  turned  aside,  (as  in  some  in- 
stances they  have  been,)  into  the  other 
professions.  Nor  let  them  be  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  stopping  in  their  course, 
and  engaging  in  some  secular  employment, 
to  procure  the  means  of  present  subsistence. 
The  world  needs  their  help,  and  needs  it 
now.  A  thousand  voices  are  crying  in 
their  ears,  **  The  King's  business  requireth 
haste ;  **  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and 
help  us.'* 

5.  Let  ministers  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment, or  who  are  engaged  otherwise  than 
in  their  appropriate  work,  begin  to  look 
about  them,  and  see  if  there  is  no  place  la 
the  great  field  of  the  world  for  them.  Has 
the  church  of  Christ  no  further  demands, 
and  their  great  Master  no  more  work,  for 
them  ? 

6.  And  lastly,  as  well  as  firstly,  let  all 
who  have  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
be  much  in  prayer ^  that  God  will  pour  out 
his  Spirit  upon  our  churches,  and  more 
especially  upon  our  colleges  and  institutions 
of  learning,  that  the  young  men  in  these 
institutions  may  be,  not  only  pious,  but  de- 
votedly pious— dedicated,  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  ready,  when  pre- 
pared for  it,  to  do  his  work — in  any  part  of 
the  world,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
which  the  finger  of  his  Providence  shall 
point  the  way.  ▲.  a. 
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[From  th«  Walehmaa  of  the  Valley.] 

TEMPTATIONS  OF  PIOUS  YOUNG  ME.V,  TO 

MISTAKK  TliCdl  PROFESSION. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Why  so 
many  of  our  profesiiedly  piou.4  youn^  men, 
enter  the  profession  of  the  Law  ? " 

Have  they  no  talents  for  the  gospel  min- 
ialry  ?  Or  have  they  found  a  wider  field 
of  usefulness !  They  still  profc&i  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  to  inherit 
the  promises  made  to  the  righteous.  01 
course  they  are  willing  at  all  times,  to  sub- 
mit inclination  to  duty.  They  still  profess 
to  be  of  that  small  number,  who  walk  in 
**  the  straight  and  narrow  way ;  and  though 
many  are  called,  to  be  among  **  the  few 
who  arc  chosen.'* 

Without  presumingr  to  understand  the 
motives,  or  the  duty  of  others,  permit  me, 
in  a  few  words,  to  give  the  outlines  of  my 
own  experience,  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Several  years  ago,  I  was  graduating  at 
one  of  the  Eastern  colleges.  And  though  a 
professor  of  religion,  at  the  time,  was 
•trongly  inclined  to  the  study  of  Law. 

All  the  motives  by  which  1  was  influ- 
enced, it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
acribe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  such 
as  to  quiet  my  own  conscience,  at  the  time  ; 
and  even  to  sati:ify  the  scruples  of  my  Chris- 
tian friends.  They  were  such  motives,  as 
have,  not  improbably,  inclined  many  others 
to  pursue  the  same  course.  Though  I  sup- 
posed myself  a  zealous  Chiistian  at  the 
time,  yet  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ap- 
peared so  humble,  so  full  of  difficulties,  and 
trialsi  that  it  became  easy  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  the  legal 
profession.  It  was  easy  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  should  become  a  most  brilliant  exam- 
ple in  that  profession.  What  generous  sen- 
timents would  1  not  advance!  How  many 
•ins  should  I  not  be  able  to  reprove !  In 
•bort,  my  imagination  could  almost  subdue 
any  obstacle,  and  correct  all  the  sins  which 
the  profession  might  encourage.  With  a 
conscience  thus  pacified,  I  studied  Law, 
and  after  three  years  entered  the  bar.  I 
also  entered  upon  that  work  of  usefulness, 
which  I  had  promised  to  undertake,  as  a 
flolace  to  the  conscience. 

But  alas,  how  little  do  we  know,  even  of 
ouraelves !  When  we  leave  God*s  direc- 
tions, and  pursue  our  own,  how  rapidly  do 
we  go  astray.  In  one  short  year,  I  had  lost 
all  my  religion,  but  the  mere  profession. 
The  name  was  left,  but  the  substance  had 
gone.  My  heart  had  become  as  cold  as  if 
the  love  of  God  had  never  warmed  it.  I 
had  prayed  for  success  in  business,  and  the 
Lord  had  heard  my  prayer ;  but  with  that 
auccess,  the  ardor  of  piety  had  disappeared. 

Though  I  still  adhered  to  the  form  of 
prayer,  yet  every  moment  of  calm  reflec- 
tion forced  the  conviction,  that  though  the 
thoughts  might  occasionally  ascend  to 
liaaFeiif  the  treasure  of  the  heart  was  not 


there.  Every  effort  to  disguise  the  troth, 
only  rendered  it  more  certain.  All  my  plani 
of  usefulness  have  been  totally  defeated. 
I  had  vainly  hoped  to  exert  a  righteous  in- 
fluence  over  my  profession ;  but  the  pro- 
fession had  exerted  a  fatal  influence  ofer 
me.  1  had  hoped  to  elevate  the  moral  char* 
acter  of  my  associates ;  but  those  around 
me  had  corrupted  my  own.  True,  I  wm 
still  a  professor  o(  religion.  Yet  I  belonged 
to  the  world  as  surely  as  the  very  scoftr  of 
that  religion,  which  1  had  professed  mors 
than  all  other  things  to  love  and  to  honor. 
My  course  of  study,  my  associates,  every 
adventure  in  business,  disguise  it  as  I  woald, 
had  obviously  no  favorable  influence  io 
piety.  What  then  could  I  do  ?  The  iofla- 
ences  around  me  were  corrupting.  Efery 
attempt  to  sanctify  them,  I  could  but  ac- 
knowledge to  Goii,  was  little  better  tbaa 
mockery.  Should  I  boldly  abandon  religioo, 
for  the  doubtful  benefits  of  worldly  booor! 
The  crisis  now  had  come  ;  and  the  alterai- 
tive  could  not  be  avoided.  Conscience  was 
awakened,  and  would  not  sleep  again  until 
the  question  was  decided. 

In  thi&  unsettled  frame  of  mind,  I  remained 
several  months ;  till  an  unexpected  event 
of  Providence  determined  my  course.  I 
resolved  to  abandon  the  Law,  and  becooM 
henceforth  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Though 
it  should  cost  me  many  personal  sacrifices, 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  ray  friendi, 
and  utterly  annihilate  all  hopes  of  temporal 
preferment.  1'he  course  ol  duty  had  be- 
come plain ;  and  the  consolations,  in  sub- 
mitting to  it,  afforded  a  rich  coropeosatioa 
for  every  sacrifice  that  I  had  made.  Tbe 
struggle  was  violent,  but  has  never  bees 
repeated.  Though  nearly  a  year  bai 
elapsed  since  this  resolution,  yet  never  bu 
there  been  the  shadow  of  a  temptation  Is 
change  my  purpose.  My  only  feehnf^ 
since,  have  been  those  of  astonishment,  that 
I  could  have  been  so  long  deceived;  or 
should  ever  have  contrived  to  roisapprebeod 
that  eallf  which  now  appears  so  clear,  io 
all  the  providences  of  God. 

Are  there  not  many  well  educated,  pmH 
young  men,  in  our  country,  who  have  en* 
tcred  the  profession  of  the  Law,  with  as 
better  reasons,  or  motives,  than  myoivD.' 
To  such  I  will  venture  a  single  word  of 
admonition.  It  is  the  result  of  experieoct. 
Are  you  perfectly  confident  that  you  are  is 
the  course  of  duty  ?  Is  your  conscience  it 
all  times  at  ease  ?  Deception,  at  leaA,  ii 
pos«:ible.  And  do  you  reflect  how  fetrfcl 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  deceived  upon  tbif  Mb* 
ject.^  How  easy  is  it  to  be  misguided! 
The  chameleon  has  not  more  colors  tbM 
ambition.  If  you  have  a  tender  conscience, 
it  can  appear  before  you,  under  the  cfAotd 
piety,  as  well  as  any  other. 

It  can  most  easily  shape  all  your  taleali 
for  the  law,  and  yet  find  you  just  as  Itfgo 
a  field  for  usefulness,  in  that  very  profe«io>f 
as  you  desire.    It  cao  do  wooderfy  for  (bs 
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benefit  of  your  sovJ,  ind  yet  make  yoo  a 
eiDdidate  for  all  the  temporal  honors  io  the 
country.  But  if  experience  has  ever  taught 
me  any  one  truth,  It  is  the  perfect  deception 
of  ambition.  And  of  all  Its  rewards,  none 
are  so  fatal  as  those  which  it  proffers  for  the 
▼iolaiion  of  duty.  No  one  need  envy  the 
pious  young  man  who  is  tempted  by  these 
promises.  And  least  of  all,  would  I  envy 
the  young  man  who  enjoys  their  rewards. 
Enjoy  them  !  They  cannot  be  enjoyed. 
Their  possession  is  f:ital  to  happiness  in  this 
life,  whatever  it  may  be  in  the  life  to  come. 
Again  I  would  say,  do  not  wait  for  a  mira- 
cle to  make  known  your  duty.  God  has 
clearly  revealed  it  in  his  providences.  Never 
were  they  more  significant.  Ambition  may 
•eek  to  disguise  them.  The  wicked  world 
may  ridicule  the  idea.  But  the  judgment 
<Iay  will  reveal  the  call  of  God  to  the  pious 
young  men  of  this  generation,  as  decisive, 
Bf  was  the  call  to  Moses  in  the  land  of 
Blidian  ;  or  to  Saul  in  his  last  cruel  pilgrim- 
age to  Damascus.  £.  w. 


[From  the  Charletton  ObMrrer.] 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  MINISTRY. 

About  two  years  since  a  poor  and  pious 
young  man  felt  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  an 
aducaiion  for  the  ministry.  Trusting  to 
Providence  to  open  the  way  he  placed 
I  bundle  on  his  back  containing  his  little 
ill,  and,  after  walking  a  considerable  jour- 
ney, applied  to  the  officers  of  Oglethorpe 
[Toiversity  to  know  if  he  could,  by  any 
ttesns,  obtain  an  education.  Finding  that 
vition  was  gratuitous  for  candidates  for  the 
kflnistry,  and  that  a  number  of  families  in 
be  vicinity  of  the  college,  in  turn  for  a 
leeeion  each,  would  give  him  his  board,  and 
■roish  books  and  incidental  expenses,  he 
»mroenced  a  course  of  study,  and  is  now  a 
Nrominent  member  of  the  Freshman  Class, 
nd  promises  to  make  a  faithful  and  success- 
al  Minister.  About  the  same  time  another 
poQth  wrote  to  an  officer  of  the  same 
»llege,  informing  him  that  he  was  without 
Beans,  but  was  so  desirous  of  prosecuting 
lie  studies,  that  if  he  could  have  his  tuition 
peid,  and  obtain  the  use  of  a  room,  he  would 
tve  on  corn-bread  and  do  his  own  cooking 
ind  washing.  The  disclosure  of  his  anxiety 
leon  led  to  the  necessary  means  for  his 
mpport,  and  ho  is  now  among  the  most 
promising  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  A 
third  young  roan  is  a  member  of  the  Junior 
Cla$$  of  the  same  institution,  and  among 
the  leaders  of  his  Class,  who  has,  by  his 
nro  mechanical  labors  and  economy,  hu^- 
iiMided  means  to  educate  himself. 

The  examples  of  such  students  exert  a 
iiappy  infiuence ;  for  they  know  the  value  of 
liine,  and  exert  themselves  to  compass 
llieir  ends. 
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MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  BENJAMIN  COLMAN,  D.  D., 

FIRST  PASTOR  OP  BRATTLE  STREET  CnURCU,  BOSTON. 
[By  Rar.  Jossra  Tbact,  Boaton.] 

The  character  and  labors  of  Dr.  Colman  deserve  an  extended  biography, 
and  materials  for  such  a  work  probably  exist.  A  part  of  his  unpublished 
correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  Other  parts  might  doubtless  be  found  by  diligent  search  in  this 
country  and  in  England^  His  namerous  published  sermons  would  afford 
at  least  useful  hints  and  illustrations.  His  name  must  often  appear  on  the 
records  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, of  the  Colony,  of  the  Commissioners  for  Missions  among  the  Indians, 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils.  The  relations  which  he  sustained  and  the 
parts  which  he  acted  were  such,  that  a  diligent  use  of  these  materials 
could  scarcely  fail  to  throw  important  light  on  many  interesting  points  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  account  of  bis  Life  and  Character, 
by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  would  furnish  the  biographer 
with  an  excellent  due  to  guide  his  researches.  But  Turell  wrote  for  his 
cotemporaries ;  and  thererore  judiciously  omitted  many  things  as  already 
sufficiently  known,  or  from  a  commendable  delicacy  towards  survivors,  or 
because  the  mention  of  them  at  that  time  would  have  provoked  angry  dis- 
cussion. His  work,  therefore,  though  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  written,  is  far  from  meeting  the  wants  of  the  modern  reader. 
Yet  the  circumstances  under  which  this  notice  is  unexpectedly  prepared, 
precludes  the  writer  from  entering  this  interesting  field  of  research,  and 
confines  him  to  a  brief  abstract  of  Turell's  work,  and  a  few  facts  gathered 
from  other  publications. 

Benjamin  Colman  was  born  in  Boston,  October  19,  1G73.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Colman,  who  had  lately  emigrated 
from  London.  William  was  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Grace  Colman,  of 
Satterly,  near  Beckles,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  was  baptized  there, 
August  31,  1643.  This  is  all  that  his  biographer  could  find  concerning 
his  ancestry. 

Benjamin  "  was  of  a  tender  constitution  from  his  birth,  and  very  back- 
Ward  in  his  speech  and  reading  till  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  five  years ; 
When  he  at  once  grew  forward  in  both,  and  entered  young  and  small  into  a 
grammar  school  under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Ezekiel 
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Cheever."  Here  he  had  no  rival  in  his  own  **  form,"  except  his  iolimate 
companion,  Proul,  whose  early  death  left  him  without  a  competitor.  "  His 
early  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning."  His  pious  mother  was  assiduous  ia 
her  instructions,  corrections,  commands,  and  admonitions,  **  respecting 
every  thing  that  was  religious  and  holy,  and  in  a  particular  manner  about 
the  duty  of  praying  to  God  in  secret ;  and  also  caused  him  and  her  other 
children  to  retire  and  pray  together  and  for  one  another  on  the  Lord's  Day 
at  noon."  While  at  the  grammar  school,  he,  with  Mather,  Baker,  Prout, 
Pool,  Townsend,  and  others,  used  to  spend  a  part  of  every  Saturday  after- 
noon in  prayer  together  at  his  father's.  This  was  done  by  their  own  pro- 
posal, and  with  the  approbation  of  their*  parents  and  preceptor  ;  '*  and  for 
the  most  part  they  behaved  decently  and  seriously  in  these  early  exercises 
of  piety  and  devotion." 

He  became  a  member  of  Harvard  College  in  1688,  when  he  was  io  his 
iideenth  year.  While  a  member  of  college,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Second  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather  were 
pastors.  Having  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1692,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology,  and  began  to  preach,  **  first  privately  and 
then  publicly,"  the  next  year,  when  he  was  only  about  tweftty  years  of  age. 
He  thought  that  he  began  too  soon  ;  but  the  decline  of  his  father's  estate 
afler  the  death  of  his  wife  was  his  apology.  He  preached  six  months  at 
Medford,  where  the  people  "  would  have  settled  him,  had  they  been  able;" 
and  having  thus  recruited  his  finances,  returned  to  Cambridge,  to  pursne 
his  studies,  preparatory  to  his  second  degree,  which  he  received  in  1695. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  means  of  improvement  to  be  found  in  the  Colony, 
Colman  determined  to  spend  some  time  in  England,  and  on  the  2(hh  of 
July,  1695,  less  than  three  weeks  afler  receiving  his  second  degree,  em- 
barked in  the  ship  Swan,  Capt.  Thomas  Gilbert,  commander,  bound  for 
London.     England  was  then  at  war  with  France  ;  and  after  they  had  been 
seven  weeks  at  sea,  they  were  met  by  a  swifl  sailing  French  privateer,  of 
20  guns  and  100  men,  while  the  Swan  was  heavily  laden,  and  had  only  12 
guns  and  20  men,  including  passengers.     Af\cr  six  or  seven  broadsides, 
night  put  an  end  to  the  combat ;  but  it  was  resumed  the  next  mornioif, 
when  the  Swan  was  reduced  to  a  perfect  wreck,  and  obliged  to  strike. 
During  the  battle,  Colman  maintained  his  post  on  the  quarter  deck,  where 
four  out  of  seven  were  wounded,  and  one  of  them  mortally.     As  he  after- 
wards declared,  he  felt  a  great  deal  of  fear  diyring  the  whole  battle,  and 
wondered  when  his  courage  would  come,  as  he  had  been  told  it  would  after 
a  few  broadsides.     The  truth  is,  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  danger ;  but 
being,  as  he  trusted,  prepared   for  death,  having  confidence  in  God,  and 
believing  himself  to  be  in  the  performance  of  duty,  he  calmly  remained  at 
his  post,  loading  and  firing  like  his  companions,  and  meanwhile  praying  to 
Him  whose  is  the  issue  of  every  battle.     There  was  another  passenger  on 
board  whose  courage  did  not  come  :   a  young  atheist,  and  a  habitual  and 
spiteful  reviler  of  religion.     When  about  to  retreat  from  the  deck  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  he  saw  Colman  take  a  musket,  and  shame 
compelled  him  to  stay.     But  the  first  volley  of  small  arms  brought  him, 
though  unhurt,  flat  upon  his  face,  where  he  lay  as  one  dead  till  afler  the 
first  broadside,  and  while  the  enemy  was  preparing  for  another,  slipped 
down  into  the  surgeon's  room,  and  was  seen  no  more  till  the  ship  was 
taken. 

Colman  had  eighteen  pistoles  concealed  in  his  clothing,  for  safe  keeping, 
in  case  he  should  be  captured ;  and  when  the  privateer's  boat  approached, 
be  bad  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  worth  nineteen  pounds.    Thif  was 
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aeen  by  Madame  Allaire,  a  French  lady,  who  was  going,  with  her  four 
children,  to  join  her  husband  in  London.  She  requested  him  to  let  her 
save  it  for  him,  which  she  did.  When  he  arrived  on  board  the  privateer, 
there  stood  the  young  atheist,  stripped  to  the  skin.  His  own  turn  came 
next ;  but  before  his  clothes  were  actually  off,  he  saw  a  compassionate 
looking  man,  whose  hands  and  eyes  were  raised  towards  heaven,  and  called 
out  to  him,  **  Miserere  mei,  domine  !*'  The  priest  asked  if  he  was  a  min- 
ister, and  learning  that  he  was,  took  him  into  his  own  custody,  carried  him 
to  his  own  room,  and  there  stripped  him  of  even  his  last  garment,  saying  that 
if  he  did  not  do  it,  some  of  the  others  would.  He  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
were  then  clothed  in  some  of  the  sailors'  cast  off  rags,  and  thrust  down 
into  the  hold.  He  found  the  location  advantageous  on  two  accounts ;  he 
was  warm,  though  so  poorly  clad ;  and  as  the  motion  of  the  ship  was  scarce 
sensible  there,  he  was  free  from  sea-sickness. 

On  arriving  at  Nantz,  Madame  Allaire  returned  his  gold  ;  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  he  clothed  himself,  from  head  to  foot,  at  the  expense  of 
three  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  of  which  sum  his  wig  cost  him  half  a  crown. 
After  being  kept  for  about  three  months  in  various  prisons,  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  embarked  at  St.  Malo,  with  nearly  one  thousand  others,  for 
Portsmouth.  He  had  now  eight  pistoles  in  money ;  but,  being  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  old  Puritan  doctrine  of  doing  good  at  every  opportunity, 
and  trusting  God  with  the  results,  he  expended  six  of  them  in  redeeming 
some  of  his  poor  countrymen,  who  were  in  danger  of  remaining  prisoners 
for  debt.  At  Portsmouth,  he  lent  thirty  shillings  to  another,  a  young  man 
from  New  York,  to  be  repaid  on  arriving  at  his  rich  uncle's,  half  way  to 
London.  The  uncle  proved  to  be  a  wealthy  Quaker,  who  knew  his 
nephew  too  well,  as  he  said,  to  pay  any  of  his  debts.  However,  as  Colman 
was  now  penniless,  he  gave  him  a  night's  lodging,  and  in  the  morning  fur- 
nished him  with  a  horse  and  guide,  and  lent  him  twenty  shillings  to  bear 
his  expenses  to  London,  which  he  called  and  received  a  fortnight  after- 
wards. While  in  France,  too,  he  paid  fifty  shillings  for  "  a  rake  with  a 
sober  face,"  from  Barbadoes,  who  never  repaid  the  loan. 

His  first  night  in  London  was  a  gloomy  one.  He  had  lost  all  his  letters 
from  New  England,  and  with  them,  all  his  directions  to  his  friends.  By 
dint  of  inquiry,  he  succeeded  in  finding  a  minister's  house  ;  but  the  min- 
ister could  not  be  seen,  and  all  he  gained  was,  a  direction  from  his  wife, 
''to  some  sober  house,  where  he  might  lodge  that  night."  The  next  day, 
he  found  Mr.  Ives,  on  whom  his  brother  had  given  him  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  thirty  pounds.  Mrs.  Ives  found  him  good  lodgings,  and  a  good  nurse 
to  attend  him  during  a  dangerous  fever,  with  which  he  was  soon  visited. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Quick  soon  became  acquainted  with  him,  and  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness.  '*  Before  he  got  abroad,  he  was  surprised 
with  an  invitation  from  Mr.  and  Madam  Parkhurst,  in  Cheapside,  to  accept 
of  half  a  year's  board  at  their  house.  This  happy  lodging,  at  one  of  the 
most  known  and  frequented  booksellers  among  the  Dissenters,  brought  him 
more  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  city  ministers,  which  was  a  singular 
advantage  and  pleasure." 

With  his  hosts,  he  attended  the  ministry  of  **  the  Reverend  and  learned 
Mr.  How,"  and  was  soon  invited  to  preach  for  him.  At  that  time,  "  the 
aged  and  learned  Mr.  Joseph  Hill,  by  whom  the  Greek  Lexicon  was  cor- 
rected and  amended,"  was  senior  pastor  of  the  English  Puritan  Church  at 
Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  and  Mr.  Spademan,  his  kinsman,  was  his  colleague. 
Mr.  How's  church  had  just  elected  Spademan  to  be  How's  assistant  and 
successor,  and  he  had  accepted  their  call.     After  hearing  Colman  preach, 
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How  invited  him  to  go  over  to  Holland,  atthe  expense  of  his  church,  as 
candidate  for  the  place  which  Spademan  was  about  to  vacate.  Colman 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  but  meeting  Mr.  Hill  soon  after,  and  learning  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  Spademan,  and  felt  injured  by  How's  move- 
ments, he  promised  not  to  go  without  his  consent.  By  this  delicacy  towards 
Mr.  Hill,  he  lost  the  favor  of  Mr.  How  for  two  or  three  months ;  but  it 
established  his  reputation  with  others,  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  moiai 
excellence. 

Many  interesting  scenes  now  opened  upon  him.  He  heard  *'  the  silver- 
tongued  Bates"  make  one  of  his  finest  speeches  to  King  William,  on  the 
discovery  of  the  **  assassination  plot.*'  By  preaching  for  Dr.  Williams,  i|e 
became  acquainted  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  Calamy,  who  soon  expressed 
the  hope,  *'  that  they  should  spend  their  lives  in  one  church."  .He  heard 
the  conferences  between  How,  Bates,  Mead,  Mather,  and  others,  for  the 
reconciliation  of  the  Congregation alists  and  Presbyterians.  He  saw  Mr. 
Beverly,  a  good  man  who  had,  in  print,  predicted  the  fall  of  Antichrist  and 
all  the  other  "  great  ejpfctanda**  in  ]G97,  and  who,  when  time  bad  falsi- 
fied  his  predictions,  publicly  confessed  his  error  and  presumption,  and  asked 
pardon  of  God  and  his  people.  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  then  agent  for  the 
New  England  Colonies,  took  him  to  his  country  seat  near  Oxford.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Hall,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Gastrell,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  politelj 
showed  him  several  of  the  colleges,  **  and  what  was  rare  and  carious  in 
them." 

He  was  called  from  Oxford  by  an  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  Board 
at  London,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at  Cambridge.  He 
accepted  the  invitation.  He  found  his  hearers  few,  poor,  ignorant,  and 
sadly  tinctured  with  antinomianism.  **  His  texts  were  too  legal  for  them," 
and  whenever  an  illiterate  declaimer  came  along,  half  of  them  left  hino. 
He  wrote  earnestly  to  be  released  from  his  service,  and  led  at  the  end  of 
twelve  weeks.  He  was  next  invited  to  Ipswich,  where  he  spent  eleven 
weeks,  preaching  only  every  other  Sabbath.  Soon  after  his  return,  tbe 
Presbyterian  Board  named  him  to  succeed  Mr.  Taylor,  at  Bath.  The  place 
was  peculiarly  advantageous  and  important,  on  account  of  the  annual  resort 
of  the  gentry  to  the  mineral  waters  there.  Some  leading  men  told  him  tbit 
**  it  was  the  best  stirrup  in  England,  whereby  to  mount  the  best  pulpits  that 
might  be  vacant;"  and  promised,  that  if  he  would  serve  tbe  Dissentiog 
interest  there  a  few  years,  they  would  get  him  settled  in  London.  He 
spent  two  years  at  Bath,  "  and  found  good  acceptance  with  the  people,  aod 
with  the  strangers  there,"  among  whom  were  many  of  the  gentry  of  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While  here,  he  became  intimate  with 
Mr.  Walter  Singer,  of  Agford,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  then  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  **  Philomela,"  and  afterwards  as  Mrs.  Rowe.  Mr. 
Singer  seems  to  have  set  his  heart  upon  having  young  Colman  for  a  soD-io- 
law ;  but  he  and  Elizabeth  only  became  attached  friends  and  correspon- 
dents for  life. 

He  was  called  from  Bath,  by  letters  inviting  him  to  become  the  pastor  of 
a  new  church  in  Boston.  These  letters  were  subscribed  by  Thooas 
Brattle,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Mico,  Thomas  Cooper,  and  John  Colman, 
(his  brother,)  in  the  name  of  their  associates.  The  only  peculiar  conditkuM 
were,  **  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  publicly  read  every  Sabbath  in 
the  worship  of  God,  which  was  not  practised  in  other  churches  of  Neir 
England  at  that  time ;  and  that  they  might  lay  aside  the  relation  of  exp^ 
rieinces,  which  were  imposed  in  the  other  churches,  in  order  to  tke 
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admission  of  persons  to  the  Lord's  Table."  Their  application  was  accom- 
panied by  letters  from  several  influential  men,  urging  his  compliance.  His 
letters  desired  him  to  ask  ordination  at  London. 

He  took  leave  of  his  people  at  Bath,  by  heading  a  subscription  to  pay  off 
a  debt  of  fiAy  pounds,  which  they  still  owed  for  their  meeting  house.  'He 
arrived  at  London,  August  1,  1699,  applied  to  the  Presbytery,  and  was 
ordained  by  them  on  the  fourth  of  that  month.  His  brother  having  sent 
him  an  unlimited  order  on  Sir  James  Eaton  for  money,  he  took  twenty 
pounds,  which  he  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  embarked  at  Graves- 
end  on  the  20th,  and  after  a  detention  of  a  fortnight  in  the  Downes  and  a 
Toyage  of  eight  weeks,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  first  of  November.  The 
Brattle  Street  people  made  him  a  present  of  fif\y  pounds  the  next  day,  and 
soon  after  kept  a  private  day  of  thanksgiving  for  his  safe  arrival.  "  On 
Tuesday,  December  12,  at  a  private  meeting,  after  solemn  calling  upon 
God,  the  brethren  declared  their  consent  and  agreement  to  walk  in  all  the 
ordinances  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  new  house  of  worship  was 
opened  on  the  24th,  with  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Colman,  from  2  Chron.  vi.  18. 
His  biographer  remarks  : — **  As  he  designedly  omits  the  mention  of  the 
differences  and  troubles  they  had  with  any  neighbors,  ministers  and  others, 
about  their  proceedings, — it  would  be  neither  modest  nor  just  in  roe  to 
publish  the  history  of  them."  Of  course,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  some 
of  them  may  have  related  to  their  proposed  innovations  on  Congregational 
usages. 

He  remained  pastor  of  this  church  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For  the  first 
fifteen  years,  he  was  the  sole  pastor,  his  people  hiring  occasional  assistance, 
as  he  needed  it.  The  Rev.  William  Cooper  was  chosen  his  colleague, 
August  16,  1715,  ordained,  May  23,  1716,  and  remained  in  office  till  his 
death,  December  13,  1743.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Cooper,  who  was  chosen  December  31,  1744,  and  ordained,  May 
21.  1746. 

His  ministerial  life,  though  long,  affords  but  few  incidents  for  the 
historian.  His  talents,  industry,  faithfulness,  piety  and  Christian  temper, 
secured  a  quiet  and  steady  prosperity,  and  protected  his  people,  for  the 
most  part,  from  such  occurrences  as  excite  the  interest  of  cotemporaries,  or 
of  posterity.  His  extra  parochial  labors  consisted  mainly  in  the  exertion  of 
his  personal  influence,  by  private  correspondence ;  in  which  his  acquaint 
taoce  with  leading  men  in  England  enabled  him  to  be  eminently  useful. 

He  had  a  long  and  useful  correspondence  with  *'  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Holden,  whom  God  enriched  and  raised  to  the  head  of  the  bank  of  England, 
and  set  also  at  the  head  of  the  Dissenters  in  London  ; "  and  who  was  the 
son,  by  a  former  marriage,  of  his  hostess,  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  of  Cheapside. 
About  the  year  1730,  Mr.  Holden  sent  him  thirty-nine  sets  of  the  practical 
works  of  Richard  Baxter,  for  distribution.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
donations  of  Mr.  Holden,  his  widow  and  her  daughters,  which  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Dr.  Colman,  was  .^'10,482;  of  which  .£400  was  for 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  at  Cambridge.  His  correspondence  with  Thomas 
Hollis,  whose  father  he  had  known  at  Bath,  resulted  in  the  founding  of  two 
professorships  and  ten  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  besides  other  valuable 
gifts  to  the  college;  and  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  a  thorough  Calvinist,  as  the  first  professor  of  theology.  From  Isaac 
Hollis,  nephew  of  Thomas,  he  received  ^340  for  distribution  among  the 
poor  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  large  sums  for  the  support  of  mis- 
sions among  the  Indians,  and  especially  Sargeant's  mission  at  Stockbridge. 
He  also  actively  promoted  subscriptions  in  New  England  fiur  the  same 
object. 
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To  sustain  ihe  missions  of  Eliot  and  others,  the  "Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  had  been  formed  in  London  in  1649;  in 
imitation  of  which,  some  zealous  Churchmen  formed  the  "Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  in  1698,  and  the  •*  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  in  1701.  The  ostensible  object  of 
this  last  society  was,  to  furnish  the  means  of  grace,  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Qhurch  of  England,  to  places  in  the  English  Colonies  where  the 
Gospel  was  not  preached  in  any  form.  Dr.  Kennett,  then  Dean  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  sermon  before  the  society  in  Febnitry, 
1712,  declared  that  such  was  the  object  which  the  society  had  steadiij 
pursued.  Dr.  Colman,  on  reading  the  sermon,  gave  its  author  credit  for 
entire  sincerity.  The  event  showed  that  his  judgment  was  as  just  as  it  was 
charitable.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Kennett,  commending  the  object  of  Ihe 
society,  telling  where  there  was  room  enough  for  its  labors,  and  specifying 
several  instances  in  which  its  managers  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  few 
selfish  men,  who  had,  by  false  representations,  procured  the  establishment 
of  missions  in  towns  already  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  The 
letter  was  thankfully  received,  and  led  to  a  correspondence  with  him  and 
with  the  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon,  which  was  the  means  of  disappointing  several 
attempts  thus  to  pervert  the  society's  funds.  When  Dean,  afterwards 
Bishop  Berkley,  made  his  munificent  donation  to  Yale  College,  Dr.  Colman 
was  fearful  that  the  gifl  was  attended  with  conditions  favorable  to  Episco- 
pacy, and   wrote  several  letters,  urging  its  rejection,  if  such  were  the  fact 

His  biographer  states  that  "  he  was  employed  in  his  younger  as  well  as 
his  later  times,  by  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Province,  and  the 
several  distinct  branches  of  it,  on  divers  weighty  affairs.  At  their  desire, 
he  not  only  preached  and  printed  once  and  again  on  grand  occasions,  hot 
also  drafted  letters  and  addresses  for  them  relating  to  public  matters,  which 
were  highly  approved.  Sometimes  he  has  been  engaged  for  them  in  secret 
services  on  the  most  momentous  concerns,  and  succeeded  in  them."  He 
oilen  drafled  addresses  from  the  clergy  to  the  king,  and  various  public 
functionaries  in  England. 

He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  "  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England,"  and  in  1730  was  appointed  t 
Commissioner  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Society  for  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge."  It  was  on  the  nomination  of  this  last  society,  that  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  him  and  Mr.  Sewall,  senior  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  1731.  The  honor  was  the 
more  highly  esteemed,  because,  as  he  said  in  his  elegant  Latin  reply, 
Harvard  did  not  then  ''arrogate  to  itself  the  power"  of  conferring 
doctorates. 

He  was  much  employed  on  ecclesiastical  councils,  and  still  more  in 
preventing  the  need  of  them ;  for  which  purpose  he  wrote  **  vast  numbers" 
of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  New  Jersey  inclusire. 

He  was,  ex  officio,  an  overseer  of  Harvard  College,  and  for  many  years 
one  of  the  corporation;  during  which  time  he  drafted  the  greater  part  of 
the  letters  and  addresses  of  that  body,  especially  to  benefactors  and  distin- 
guished men  in  England..  After  the  death  of  President  Leverett,  be  was 
anxious  that  his  friend  Sewall  should  succeed  to  that  office,  and  plead 
earnestly  with  the  Old  South  Church  to  give  their  consent.  Sewall,  bow- 
ever,  declined,  and  then  the  election  fell  on  Colman,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  corporation  on  the  18th,  and  approved  by  the  overseers  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1724.  But  as  he  understood  that  the  General  Coart  woold 
make  no  provision  for  his  salary,  without  first  knowing  whether  he  was 
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willing  to  accept  and  his  church  willing  to  part  with  him,  he  also  declined. 
The  invitation  was  repeated,  but  he  still  persisted  in  declining.    i 

Among  his  plans  for  doing  good,  was  his  project  for  two  charity  schools, 
— one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,— on  Fort  Hill.  The  plan  is  dated  "  Feb. 
1713,"  and  is  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  the  **  Farm  School"  now  in 
operation.  In  1719,  he  printed  an  essay  in  favor  of  establishing  a  market 
iu  Boston.  In  1721,  he  published  a  tract  in  favor  of  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox,  which  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  highly  commended  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  respect  to  church  government,  he  was  in  early  life  a  Presbyterian  in 
theory,  but  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  and  not  of  divine  right.  In  1735, 
he  thought  that  **  all  the  good  of  Presbyterianism  "  might  be  attained  by 
the  consociation  of  churches.  The  choice  of  a  pastor,  he  thought,  should 
belong  to  the  whole  body  of  baptized  worshippers,  not  scandalous  in  their 
lives,  and  contributing  to  his  support.  In  admitting  persons  to  the  church 
as  communicants,  the  circumstances  of  his  settlement  show  that  he  was 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  relations  of  religious  experience,  required  by 
the  other  churches.  This  was  about  eight  years  before  Mr.  Stoddard,  of 
Northampton,  published  in  favor  of  the  practice.  He  and  his  people,  there- 
fore, were  early  favorers  of  that  lax  system  of  admission,  which  soon  after 
became  extensively  prevalent. 

Yet  we  may  not  infer  that  he  was  not  zealous  for  the  promotion  of 
experimental  piety.  His  efforts  for  the  revival  of  religion  fully  vindicate  hit 
character  in  this  respect.  Having  heard  of  the  **  Surprising  Conversions" 
at  Northampton,  in  1735,  he  wrote  to  Edwards  for  an  account  of  them, 
published  the  answer,  and  forwarded  it  to  Drs.  Watts  and  Guise,  in  London. 
Afterwards,  at  their  request,  he  procured  from  Edwards  the  more  complete 
narrative  which  is  published  with  his  works  ;  and  when  it  was  reprinted  in 
Boston,  joined  with  others  in  commending  it  to  the  public.  No  man, 
probably,  acted  a  more  important  part  in  difTusing  the  influence  of  that 
example  through  the  British  entpire.  A  few  years  afterwards,  he  was 
among  the  first  and  most  earnest  to  invite  the  celebrated  Whitefield  to 
Boston.  In  June,  he  and  his  colleague  Cooper,  published  a  commendatory 
preface  to  Josiah  Smith's  famous  sermon  on  the  character  of  Whitefield. 
When  Whitefield  arrived  in  Boston,  the  next  September,  he  was  lodged, 
according  to  previous  arrangement,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Staniford,  Dr. 
Colman's  brother-in-law.  His  first  sermon  in  Boston  was  preached  in  the 
Brattle  Street  meeting  house.  There,  too,  he  preached  his  last  sel-roon 
before  leaving  Boston  for  the  eastward,  when  he  collected  i£470  for  his 
orphan  house,  and  Dr.  Colman,  seeing  how  his  people  were  affected,  ''said 
it  was  the  pleasantest  time  he  had  ever  enjo}ed  in  that  meeting  house 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.''  After  his  return  from  the  east,  he 
preached  there  twice,  **  both  times  with  much  power."  There,  too,  Gilbert 
Tennent,  on  leaving  Boston  the  next  spring,  preached  his  farewell  sermon, 
"  to  an  auditory  extremely  crowded,  very  attentive  and  much  affected."  A 
great  impression  was  made  on  the  Brattle  Street  congregation.  Mr.  Cooper 
conversed  with  about  six  hundred  anxious  inquirers  in  three  months.  Dr. 
Colman  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  friends  of  the  revival  in  July, 
1743,  and  was  chosen  its  moderator,  but  declined.  He  however  signed  the 
'*  Testimony"  in  favor  of  the  revival,  with  no  qualification,  except  that  it 
was  not  strong  enough  against  the  intrusion  of  itinerants  into  parishes 
without  the  consent  of  their  pastors.  The  party  lines  between  the  friends 
and  opposers  of  the  revival  had  then  been  distinctly  drawn,  for  some  months 
at  least,  and  Dr.  Colman  was  among  its  friends.    And  even  at  a  later 
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period,  he  was  a  supporter  of  Whitefield  himself,  as  some  of  the  re?i?a]ist8 
were  not.  Whitefield  preached  for  him,  and  at  his  particular  request, 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  his  church,  on  the  first  Sabbath  after  bis 
return  to  Boston,  near  the  close  of  1744.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  that 
he  belonged  to  the  party  of  Whitefield's  opposers.  The  mistake  which 
some  have  made  on  this  point  has  probably  arisen,  at  least  in  part,  from 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  Tureli's  account  of  his  life  and  character  contains 
no  allusion,  direct  or  remote,  to  Whitefield,  Edwards,  or  the  revival.  This 
fact  can  be  explained.  Turell,  though  a  zealous  and  successful  promoter  of 
the  revival,  and  a  signer  of  the  **  Testimony"  of  1743  in  its  favor,  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  Whitefield's  return  in  1744,  signed  *'  testimonies''  against 
him,  and  excluded  him  from  their  pulpits.  His  work  was  publbhed  in 
1749,  when  the  wounds  of  that  controversy  were  still  recent ;  and  as  he 
could  say  nothing  of  Dr.  Colman's  course  without  exciting  angry  contro- 
versy, and  nothing  favorable  without  violating  his  own  judgment,  he  very 
naturally  determined  to  say  nothing. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  his  thorough  Calvinism,  or  his  solicitude 
concerning  theological  innovatif^ns.  On  this  point,  his  intimate  connection 
with  Edwards  seems  sufficient  proof  Or  take  the  following  passage,  from 
his  letter  to  the  Rev.  Eliphalet  Adams,  of  Dec.  2,  1732,  conceroiog 
Berkley's  donation  to  Yale  College  : — **  Give  me  leave  to  add  one  woid 
more,  concerning  the  bruit  of  the  prevalence  of  Arminianism  in  the  college. 
I  am  told  that  you  were  yourself  in  such  apprehensions  and  fears  on  that 
head,  that  you  inquired  earnestly  of  your  son  concerning  it ;  and  that  the 
deceased,  aged  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford,  a  little  before  his  death,  was 
under  great  concern  on  that  account.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  some 
superior  friends  here,  if  you  would  write  freely  on  that  head ;  more  e8p^ 
cially  if  you  can  vindicate  the  college  from  that  aspersion.  We  hope  tod 
believe  the  Reverend  Trustees  and  Rector  have  made  a  faithful  inqoiry 
into  that  matter."  Certainly,  he  who  was  so  decided  against  permitting 
the  existence  of  Arminianism  at  Yale,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
doctrinal  purity  of  Harvard,  and  of  the  churches  and  pastors  in  his 
immediate  vicinity. 

And  yet  he  was,  in  an  important  sense,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  liberal 
party.  The  conditions  of  his  settlement,  and  the  qualification  with  which 
be  subscribed  the  **  Testimony"  of  July,  1743,  show  the  precise  character 
of  his  liberalism.  He  was  for  treating  all  men  as  regenerate,  and  all 
ordained  men  as  true  ministers  of  Christ,  unless  the  contrary  was  exprenJy 
shown ;  in  opposition  to  the  old  Puritan  doctrine,  that  every  man  who 
demands  recognition  as  regenerate,  or  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  must  produce 
evidence  of  his  fitness  to  be  recognized.  But  he  never  thought  of  holding 
fellowship  with  avowed  or  convicted  heretics. 

He  died,  Autrust  29,  1747,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  48th  of 
his  ministry.  He  had  been  rather  feeble  for  a  few  days,  but  was  aUe  to 
see  company  the  evening  previous,  and  rose  as  usual  that  morning.  He 
died  about  10  A.  M.,  apparently  without  pain.  His  public  usefulness  con- 
tinued to  the  last,  and  he  habitually  felt  himself  ready  to  die. 

His  published  works  were : — Practical  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  in  1707 ;  Elijah's  Mantle,  a  Poem  on  the  death  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  S.  Willard,  1707;  Five  Sermons  on  The  Strong  Man  Armed,  1717; 
Reasons  for  a  Market  in  Boston,  1719;  Some  Observations  on  InoculttioD, 
1721 ;  Five  Sermons  on  the  Great  Earthquake,  1727;  Twenty  Sacrameiital 
Sermons  on  the  Glories  of  Christ,  1728;  A  Treatise  on  Family  WonUp, 
1728 ;  A  Dissertation  on  the  Three  First  Chapters  of  Genesis,  1785;  A 
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Dissertation  on  the  Image  of  God,  wherein  Man  was  Created,  1736 ;  and 
seventy-six  Occasional  Sermons. 

In  person,  he  is  said  to  have  been  tall,  slender,  and  pecnliarly  gracefal, 
both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  The  portrait  from  which  the  print  accom- 
panying this  sketch  was  derived,  is  highly  commended  by  his  biographer. 
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FIRST    PRESIDENT    OF    WILLIAMS    COLLEGE.* 
[By  thtt  Rev.  Caltiiv  Dubfkx,  of  Dedham,  Ms.] 

BiooRAPHT  is  a  Species  of  composition,  which  happily  unites  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable.  If  written  with  truth  and  fidelity,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful; 
since  it  is,  as  an  ancient  said  of  history,  *<  philosophy  speaking  by  example."  It 
shows  us  what  qualities  we  roust  possess  to  be  useful  and  happy.  It  discloses 
the  trials  of  human  life ;  and  teaches  us  how  difficulties  may  be  met,  and 
danffers  averted  or  overcome.  It  likewise  sets  before  us  the  means  by  which 
the  human  character  may  reach  its  highest  attainments. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  biography  of  the  wise  and  good  can  fiul  to  be 
agreeable.  It  introduces  us  to  the  acquaintance  of  individuals,  whose  names 
have  awakened  our  curiosity,  and  perhaps  our  admiration.  It  shows  those 
finer  and  better  traits  of  character,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  narrowly 
inspect.  It  makes  us  the  companions  of  their  toils  and  trials — their  suffering 
and  joysL  It  points  us  to  that  world,  where  their  virtues  are  matured  and  theur 
spirits  made  perfect. 

It  is  painful,  however,  to  think  that  some  great  and  good  men,— such  as 
manifest  great  talents,  and  exert  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  on  society^ — 
leave  behind  them  so  few  materials  for  the  biographer.  The  traces  of  their 
lives  and  characters  soon  become  dim  and  obscure.  When  a  few  years  have 
swept  over  their  graves,  it  seems  next  to  impossible,  from  the  few  scattered 
notices  now  to  be  found,  to  delineate  with  any  good  degree  of  accuracy  the 
features  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  character.  The  good  Isis  is  represented 
as  going  forth,  wandering  and  weeping  to  gather  up  the  parts  and  fragments  of 
her  murdered  and  scattered  Osiris ;  fondly  yet  vainly  hoping  that  she  might 
recover  and  recombme  all  the  separate  parts,  and  once  more  view  her  husband 
in  all  his  former  proportions  and  beauty.  So  we  often  do  with  the  scattered 
mementos  of  our  departed  friends.  From  a  few  imperfect  sources  we  attempt 
to  give  a  faithful  history  of  their  lives,  and  a  facsimile  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  features.    Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est. 

Impressed  with  sentiments  like  these,  we  have  undertaken  the  preparation  of 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  for  twenty-two 
years  President  of  Williams  College.  He  possessed  a  mind  of  a  high  order, 
and  for  uniformity  of  deportment,  consistency  of  character,  ardor  of  piety, 
kindness  of  feeling,  diligence  and  fidelity  in  discharging  the  various  duties  to 
which  he  was  called,  had  but  few  superiors.  It  has  long  been  a  source  of 
regret  to  many,  that  some  memorial  of  this  excellent  man  has  not  been  pboed 
on  the  pages  of  our  public  journals.    A  simple  uncolored  biography  of  him, 

•  h  |>r0|»riof  thto  biof rapbieal  ■ketch  of  Presidrat  Fiteh  for  publication,  Um  antbor  baa  availad  MaiH 
•alf  of  all  tba  nateriaU  ha  eonld  obtain,  and  mada  a  free  om  of  all  the  commnnicationfl  be  baa  raealvtd. 
To  tba  Eav.  Dr.  Oaaiel  C  Saodara,  of  Medfield  ;  to  the  Rev.  Cbarlta  Fitch,  of  Spriofaold,  Ohio ;  tm  tlM 
Ear.  Pfeaideat  Day,  and  to  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingslay,  of  Tale  College;  to  the  Rav.  President  Davie,  of  Cliotoa, 
N.  7.;  to  the  Rer.  Walter  Clarke,  of  Canurbnry,  Ct. ;  to  Mrs.  Cofiwell  of  Hartford,  for  tba  loan  of  a 
rambar  of  leCtara  from  Prat.  Fitch  to  her  late  hoaband  }  to  the  Rev.  Profeaeor  Dewey ;  to  tba  Rav.  Dr. 
Robbina,  of  llatUpoiaett ;  to  Janiaa  W.  Robbina,  Eaa.  of  Lenos ;  and  to  tba  Rar.  John  Nalaoa, 
alar,  tba  aatbor  baraby  aeknowladgaa  bimaalf  indabtad,  and  azpraaiaa  bia  fratitoda,  for 
I. 
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even  at  this  late  day,  and  though  prefiared  under  great  disadvantages,  will,  we 
trust,  be  acceptable  to  our  ^readers, — especially  to  the  numerous  friends  and 
Alumni  of  Williams  College.  Besides,  **some  information  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  required  as  a  tribute,  due  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  walks  of  learning  and  religion ;  and  may  animate 
others,  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  similar  pursuits.'' 

President  Fitch  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  who  was 
born  at  Becking,  County  of  Essex,  England,  December  24,  1622 ;  and  came  to 
this  country  with  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Thomas,  in  1G38.  The  ancient 
way  of  writing  the  name  was  Fytche,  Thomas  settled  in  Norwalk,  Cl,  and  from 
him  according  to  Alden,  descended  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  who  was  for  a 
number  of  years  Governor  of  Connecticut.  The  Rev.  James  Fitch  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  IG  years  old.  He  had  already  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages;  but  spent  seven  years  in  preparing  for  the 
ministry  under  the  private  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Stone, 
of  Hartford.  He  was  first  settled  in  Saybrook,  in  164G.  In  October  1648,  be 
married  Abigail  Whitfield,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  AVhittield,  of  Guilford. 
Their  children  were  James,  born  Aug.  1649;  Abigail,  Aug.  1650;  Elizabeth, 
Jan.  1652;  Hannah,  Sept.  1653;  Samuel,  April  1655;  and  Dorothy,  165a  Mrs. 
Fitch  died  at  Saybrook,  Sept,  1659. 

In  the  year  1660,  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  removed  to  Norwich  with  a  km 

?irt  of  his  congregation.  In  October,  1664,  he  married  for  his  second  wife, 
riscilla  Mason,  daughter  of  Major  John  Mason,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Commander  of  the  New  England  forces  against  the  Pequot  Indians.  The 
children  of  Mr.  Fitch  by  his  second  wife  were,  Daniel,  bom  at  Norwich,  Aiur. 
1665;  John,*  Jan.  1667 ;  Jeremiah,  Sept.  1670;  Jabez,  April,  1672;  Anna,  April, 
1675;  Nathaniel,  October,  1679;  Joseph,  Nov.  1681 ;  and  Ebenezer,  May,  1683L 
These  fourteen,  except  the  last,  lived  to  have  families  of  children,  from  whom 
a  numerous  posterity  has  descended. 

In  his  old  age  the  Rev.  James  Fitch  removed  to  Lebanon,  to  live  with  one  of 
his  children,  and  died  there  in  November,  1702,  in  the  80th  yecu*  of  his  age.t 

The  Rev.  James  Fitch's  oldest  son,  James,  settled  in  Canterbury,  about  1690, 
and  was  among  its  original  inhabitants.  He  built  the  first  framed  house  and 
bam  in  that  town.  He  was  one  of  the  brave  men  who  were  engaged  in  the 
famous  Philip's  war,  in  1675-6 ;  and  received  a  captain's  commission  before 
1680.  He  was  chosen  major  in  1686.  He  was  a  magistrate,  or  member  of  the 
council  of  the  colony,  as  early  as  1683;  and  continued  to  be  re-elected  till  1708 
or  9.  ^  He  was  the  first  donor  to  Yale  College,  who  was  not  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  In  October,  1701,  he  gave  the  college  637  acres  of  land  in  the  town 
of  Killingly,  and  all  the  glass  and  nails,  which  should  be  necessary  to  build  the 
college  edifice.  This  benefaction  had  great  influence  in  procuring  the  charter, 
and  in  encouraging  the  friends  of  the  college  in  promoting  its  interests,  and  on 
this  account  is  deserving  particular  consideration."  This  James  Fitch,  Eeq^— 
he  is  likewise  called  Major  Fitch,  in  Trumbull's  History  of  Connecttcttt,— 

married  Elizabeth ,  Jan.  1676.    Their  children  were  James,  bom  (and  died 

within  a  week  afier)  Jan.  1, 1677;  James,  June,  1679;  Jedidiah,  April,  1681; 
Samuel,  July,  1683;  and  Elizabeth,  in  1684.  Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  October,  1^. 
Major  James  Fitch  married.  May,  1686,  Alice  Adams,  for  his  second  wife. 
Their  children  were  Abigail,  bom  1687;  Ebenezer,  1689  ;  Daniel,  1692;  John, 
1695 ;  Bridget,  1697 ;  Jerusha,  1699 ;  William,  1701 ;  and  Jabez,  1703. 


*  John  Fitch  settled  in  Windham,  and  from  him  descended  the  Rev.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  D.  O.,  Uit 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Yale  College. 

t  The  following  is  the  inscription  apon  his  raonament,  said  to  have  been  written  by  hii  son,  the  Itv. 
Jabez  Fitch,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

In  hoc  sepulchre  deposits  sant  reliquiiB  Viri  vere  Reverondi  Domini  Jacobi  Fitch,  Natos foil ayai 
Bockini^  in  Comitato  Essexia  in  Anglia,  anno  Domini  16'22,  Decembris  SM ;  qui  poatqaain  liofuis  et  Hiiirii 

optime  institDtus  fuisset,  in  Nov-Angliam  venit,  ntatis  16,  et  deinde  viiam  defit  Uartordia  per  a '"^ 

Bub  institutiooe  virornm  coleberrimorum  Domini  Hooker  et  Domini  Stone.  Poatea  monere  paaiori 
•at  apud  Saybrook  per  anuos  14.  Illinc,  cum  ecclesie  majori  parte  Norvicum  migravlt  et  ibi  ea 
annos  tranaegit  in  opere  evangelico.    In  senectute  vero  pro  corporis  infirmitata  Deeeaaario  cBssabit  sk 

obdoraaivit  ia  J««i 
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In  1722,  Major  James  Fitcli,  (who  died  in  1727,  aged  78,)  gave  to  his  son 
Jabez,  "moved  thereto  by  love  and  purental  afTection,"  by  deed,  a  piece  of  land. 
This  Jal>ez  Fitch  married  Lydia  Gale,  in  1722,  and  settled  on  the  land  which 
his  father  gave  him.  lie  became  captain,  colonel,  justice  of  the  peace  and 
quorum,  and  was  for  many  years  a  Judge  of  Probiate.  His  children  were 
Jerusha,  baptized  in  172«3 ;  Alice,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James 
Cogswell,  1725;  Perez,  1726;  and  then  there  is  a  chasm  in  the  records  till  1734; 
"when  the  record  of  baptisms  commences  again,  and  Lvdia  is  baptized ;  Lucy, 
in  1736;  Asahel,  in  1738  ;  and  Abigail,  in  1741.  Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  1753.  Col. 
Jabez  Fitch  married  for  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Darbe,  in  1754.  Some  years 
afterwards,  he  buried  his  second  wife.  He  was  married  a  third  time  when  about 
78  years  old.  He  died  in  1784,  aged  81.  We  have  unquestionable  authority 
for  stating  that  Colonel  Fitch  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  unblemished  char- 
acter, devoted  piety,  and  of  almost  unbounded  influence  in  his  native  tovni. 

Jabez,  son  of  Colonel  Jabez  Fitch,  was  the  father  of  President  Fitch.  He 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Newent,  May  23,  1728  or  9;  it  is  uncertain  which. 
According  to  Norwich  records  he  was  bom  in  1729 ;  but  according  to  the 
record  of  his  baptism  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  he  was  bora  in  1728.  He 
married  Lydia,  daughter  of  Dea.  Ebenezcr  Huntington,  of  Norwich,  Aug.  22, 
1754.  Their  children  were ;  Perez,  bom  Sept.  5,  1755,  and  died  the  next  day; 
Ebenczer,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  Sept.  26,  1756 ;  Lydia,  Oct.  9,  1758,  and 
lived  ten  months;  Lydia,  June  14,  1760;  Abigail,  Julv  24,  1762;  and  lived  just 
9  months;  Jabez  Gale,  March  20,  1764;  Sarah,  April  28,  1766;  Anna,  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanders,)  Feb.  3,  1768;  Chauncey,  Jan.  17, 
1771 ;  Samuel,  March  3,  1778;  Lucy,  March  24, 1777;  and  Alice,  June2, 178L 
The  father  of  President  Fitch  did  not  receive  a  college  education.  He  was, 
however,  a  physician  of  considerable  eminence.  Medical  students  in  great 
numbers  resorted  to  him  for  instruction.  Of  his  twelve  children,  three  died  in 
infancy  ;  the  rest  lived  to  mature  age,  and  became  heads  of  as  many  familiey. 
His  five  daughters  all  married  men  of  college  education.  Two  married  clergy- 
men, two,  pliysicians,  and  one  a  lawyer.  One  son.  Col.  Jabez  G.  Fitch,  was 
for  twelve  years  the  United  States'  Marshal  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  under 
the  entire  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  Another  son,  Chauncey 
Fitch,  was  a  physician,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  a  court  in  Franklin  County, 
Vt. ;  and  Samuel  Fitch  was  a  merchant  in  Burlington. 

Mrs.  Fitch,  the  mother  of  the  President,  died  at  Vergennes,  Vt.  To  an 
intimate  friend,  President  Fitch  thus  writes: — "  My  mother  left  this  evil  world, 
I  trust,  for  a  better,  on  Monday,  April  4,  1803.  We  have  good  ground  to 
believe  that  she  has  made  a  happy  exchange-^that  she  has  gone  to  that  rest 
which  is  prepared  for  the  ))cople  of  God.  Her  funeral  was  attended  on 
Thursday.  The  Rev.  Job  Swift  was  expected  to  preach,  but  he  and  roy 
brother  Sanders,  as  my  father  was  afterwards  informed,  were  both  detained  on 
account  of  sickness.  After  waiting  some  hours,  the  large  assembly  moved  to 
the  court  house ;  where  they  sung  a  funeral  anthem.  As  there  was  no  one 
present  who  was  willing  to  ofier  a  prayer  on  such  an  occasion ;  under  his  heavy 
affliction  and  disappointment,  my  father  attempted  it  And  he  states,  *  I  trust  I 
was  enabled  to  cast  my  burden  on  the  Lord.  By  his  assistance  I  was  carried 
through,  and  felt  more  able  to  speak  when  1  closed,  than  when  I  began.'"  To 
see  a  man,  who  was  himself  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  before 
a  large  congregation  where  a  minister  was  expected  to  officiate,  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  people  at  the  funeral  of  his  own  wife,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
sight  so  affecting  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  who  were  present 

Dr.  Fitch,  the  father  of  the  President,  died  December  19, 1806,  in  Sheldon, 
Vt,  at  the  house  of  his  son.  Dr.  Chauncey  Fitch,  while  on  a  visit.  He  died  of 
a  lingering  consumption.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety ;  and  remarkably 
gifted  in  prayer.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  when  a  young  man  ; 
and  for  a  number  of  years  held  the  office  of  Deacon,  in  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury. "  That  religion,"  writes  President  Fitch,  *'  which  he  had  so  long  professed, 
nSbrded  him  the  greatest  consolation  to  the  last.  The  near  approach  of  death 
did  not  appear  to  terrify  or  alarm  him.  He  regarded  death  as  a  kind  messenger 
sent  by  Heaven  to  release  him  from  a  world  of  sin  and  trouble,  and  conTey  him 
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to  mansions  of  eternal  rest ;  there  to  meet  his  dear  departed  friends,  and  spend 
an  eternity  with  them  in  contemplating  the  glory  and  adoring  the  perfections  of 
their  God  and  Saviour." 

President  Fitch's  mother,  her  father,  her  only  brother,  (Dea.  Simon  Hun- 
tington, of  Norwich,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1741,)  and  all  her 
sons,  died  suddenly;  most  of  tb^m  witliout  an  hour's  warning. 

We  shall  now  be  excused  for  a  brief  recapitulation.  President  Fitch's  ftther 
was  Dr.  Jabez  Fitch,  and  his  mother  was  Lydia  Huntington. 

His  grandfather  was  Col.  Jabez  Fitch,  and  his  grandmother  was  Lydia  Gtle. 

His  ^reat-grandfather  was  Major  James  Fitch,  and  his  great-grandmother 
was  Alice  Adams. 

His  great-great-grandfather  was  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  and  his  great-great- 
grandmother  was  Abigail  Whitfield. 

President  Fitch  was  the  second  child  of  his  parents,  and  was  bom  *  Sept  96^ 
1756.  We  must  here  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  digression.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Jamei 
Cogswell,  who  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1742,  and  who  was  for  • 
number  of  years  a  minister  in  Canterbury,  married  an  aunt  of  President  Fitdi, 
whose  name  was  Alice  Fitch.  Their  son  Samuel  Cogswell,  was  about  the 
same  age  with  President  Fitch.  They  were  both  fitted  for  college  by  Dr. 
Cogswell,  were  classmates,  and  very  intimate  |friends.  They  were  admitted 
members  of  Yale  College  in  1773,  and  were  graduated  in  1777.  Of  tlui 
Samuel  Cogswell  further  mention  will  be  made  in  another  place. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  college  life.  President  Fitch  commenced  keeping  a 
journal,  which  he  continued  wiUi  a  good  degree  of  regularity,  until  the  erase  of 
his  senior  year.  For  the  greater  part  of  3ie  time,  he  recorded  the  leading 
events  of  every  day.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  during  the  hit 
three  months  of  this  time,  it  is  kept  in  characters  which  we  have  been  utteriy 
unable  to  decipher.  Our  extracts  from  this  journal,  though  brief,  will  be  more 
copious  and  extended,  than  they  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  circumattDoe 
that  scarcely  any  of  his  manuscripts  are  now  in  existence.  Hia  joiunl 
commences  thus : — 

'*  May  16, 1774.  Ai  I  have  but  one  life  to  live,  and  that  extremely  short  and  oa- 
oertain ;  lo  it  becomes  me  to  ipend  it  in  a  diligent  preparation  for  a  future  state.  Aad 
as  a  careful  obaervaoce  and  recollection  of  God'a  providential  dealings  with  me  may.  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  promote  ray  spiritaal  interest  and  welfare,  by  being  commitlM  ta 
writing,  so  1  have  resolved,  now  in  my  youth,  to  draw  up  a  brief  accoont  of  hit  ftd 
life,  taken  partly  from  my  old  papers,  but  chiefly  from  memory.  And,  O  that  by  the 
hte  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  1  may  not  be  permitted  to  end  this  journal,  (piovided 
I  should  keep  it  for  some  time,  as  is  my  present  intention,)  without  some  more  parftet 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  a  more  sure  hope  of  future  happiness,  than  I  aov 
possess.' 

**  1  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Sept  26, 1756,  on  Sabbath  afternoon ;  Sicnt  parentes  aiaat 
In  my  infancy  I  was  very  weakly — very  subject  to  convulsion  fits.    1  have  often  hceid 
my  parents  say  that  they  had  but  slender  hopes  of  my  living  to  grow  up  to  yean  of 
manhood,  for  several  years  after  I  was  bom.    I  continued  weakly  for  some  yean,  thDagh 
by  decrrees,  I  outgrew  the  natural  weakness;  and  my  feeble  constitution  grew  firmaraad 
healthier.    1  remember  nothixLP  remarkable  either  respecting  the  awakening  of  laf 
conacience,  or  the  dealings  of  rrovidence  with  me,  untu  I  was  ten  or  eleven  yean  of 
age.    About  that  time  I  was  wonderfully  preserved  from  immediate  death  by  theinddai 
interposition  of  Divine  providence.    I  was  one  day  at  the  river  where  some  young  bkb 
were  at  work,  and  while  they  were  busily  engaged,  I  took  a  notion  to  croaa  the  iivtr. 
It  was  not  deep.    I  had  frequently  observed  others  as  they  crossed  it.    Having  stripped 
myself,  I  had  gone  unobserved  by  them  to  the  further  side  of  the  river;  where  then  WM 
a  narrow  place  more  deep  and  rapid  than  the  rest,  which  immediately  carried  me  dowa 
into  deep  water ;  though  the  stream  still  continued  so  swift  as  to  prevent  my  sinkiaf. 
In  this  critical  juncture,  Providence  so  ordered  it  that  one  of  the  persons  at  work  looked 
up  and  saw  me.    He  immediately  cried  out,  when  one  of  them  sprang  after  ma    caagiit 
me  without  much  difficulty,  and  brought  me  to  the  shore.    I  was  not  so  fer  gone  bat  ttit 
I  knew  and  saw  all  that  transpired ;  though  when  this  young  num  came  I  waa  joat  aiakiaf} 
and  must  have  drowned  ineritably,  unseen  and  unobserved  by  any,  had  not  diviai 

•  It  ii  lUted  in  Um  Hittory  of  Berbhire  Coonty,  aad  on  hit  tomlMtoiM  at  West  Btoomfisld,  N.  f^  tW 
Dr.  Fiteh  wm  a  nativs  of  Oaotsrbory.  Gt.  This  ia  •vidaotlr  a  aiiaUke.  That  ka  wis  lnosjht  is  is  CM- 
tsrkorjiUiaracaabsBodoQbt.    But  his  biitk  aoqusstionaUj  oocorcsd  in  Norwich. 
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ProTidenee  interpoMd  for  my  preservation  and  deliverance.  I  remember  to  have  been 
much  terrified  and  frightened.  But  af\er  I  got  out  of  the  water  I  was  more  soHcitous  to 
conceal  it  from  my  parents,  (which  I  did  for  a  year,)  than  to  prepare  for  that  death 
which  I  had  so  narrowly  escaped." 

The  spring  following,  1766  or  7,  he  was  exposed  to  a  similar  danger  in 
crossing  a  brook.    The  journal  then  proceeds : 

*'  I  recollect  nothing  remarkable  from  this  time  until  the  spring  of  1768.  Though  I  re- 
member that  during  the  interim  I  had  more  thoughts  of  Goo  and  eternity  than  formerly; 
and  was  sometimes  much  afiected  at  prayers,  and  when  reading  religious  books.  Durinff 
the  spring  of  this  year,  my  father  moved  near  to  the  meeting  house.  Soon  after  this  I 
was  taken  dangerously  sick;  and  my  sickness  continued  for  near  a  month,  and  had  well 
nigh  carried  me  out  of  the  world.  But  God  of  his  abundant  goodness  was  pleased  to 
■pare  my  life,  and  restore  me  to  health  again.  During  this  sickness  and  near  approach 
to  death,  I  had  more  thoughts  of  eternu  things  than  1  ever  remember  to  have  had 
before ;  though  I  was  much  of  the  time  inclined  to  drowsiness.  1  remember  to  have  had 
such  serious  thoughts  about  death  and  eternity  as  to  be  at  times  thrown  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  In  this  sickness  I  had  a  large  swelling  in  my  side,  which  threatened  my  life. 
However,  that  went  away  of  itself,  and  by  decrees  I  began  to  recover  my  health,  though 
I  remained  weak  for  a  lone  time.  As  my  sickness  abated,  mv  concern  about  religion 
began  to  wear  off.  In  the  tall  of  this  ^ear  my  grandfather*  died.  This  event  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind.  After  his  death  Iwas  brought  under  greater  concern  for 
my  aool  than  ever  before.  This  anxiety  for  my  soul  was  different  from  any  that  I  had 
bcobre  experienced,  both  as  to  its  degree  and  consequences  or  attendants."  But  in  what 
the  difierence  consisted  does  not  appear  from  his  journal. 

**  June  26.  I  awoke  this  morning  with  but  little  sense  of  divine  things.  Soon  after- 
wards attended  prayers  in  the  chapel.  Next  1  retired  for  secret  devotions.  This  fore- 
noon I  heard  the  president  preach  from  Deut.  vi.  4,  Hear,  O  Israel;  the  Lord  our  God  is 
ene  Lord,    Subject,  The  unity  of  the  Godhead.    Near  the  close  of  the  discoorse  the 

Besident  spoke  of  that  hidden  idolatry  of  the  heart,  which  is  so  displeasing  to  God. 
T  conscience  accused  me  of  mat  guilt  in  this  particular ;  for  I  knew  myself  to  be 
offen,  yea  daily  guilty  of  this  nigh  handed  sin.  P.  M.  the  president  preached  from 
Rom.  vi.  21,  Whalfpdt  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  t  for  tka 
sad  of  those  things  is  death.  After  meeting  I  betook  myself  to  my  room,  where  1  had  a 
good  opportunity  for  reading,  meditation  and  prayer.  duX  O  how  poorly  was  my  heart 
pieparea  for  such  exercises !  " 

**  Sabbath,  July  10.  My  first  thoughts  this  morning  were  on  the  importance  of 
•pending  this  day  for  God.  I  had  some  sense  of  my  responsibilities  and  obli^rations,  to 
be  prepared  for  a  future  state.  After  prayers  in  chapel  1  enga^d  in  the  duties  of  the 
eloset  with  some  solemnity  and  interest.  Heard  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Hartford,  preach 
ia  Mr.  Edwards*  meeting  house  both  parts  of  the  day.  In  the  morning  from  that 
pathetic  exclamation  of  Tnomas,  recoided  in  John  xx.  28,  My  Lord,  and  my  God,  In 
tbe  afternoon  the  text  was  Acts  xxiv.  16,  ^nd  herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  alwa^ 
•  eonseience  void  of  offence  toward  God,  and  toward  men.  He  was  admirably  pathetic 
•ad  copious  in  manner  and  expression,  elegant  in  style,  and  sublime  in  sentiment  He 
showed  what  was  requisite  in  order  to  have  such  a  conscience.  First,  a  knowledge  of 
oar  daty,  and  a  faithful  performance  of  it  Second,  he  offered  persuasive  motives  to 
uidace  ns  to  have  a  conscience  thus  void  of  offence.  Third,  he  improved  the  subject  in 
ofliiring  a  variety  of  excellent  remarks.  One  observation  was,  that  there  are  in  mortals 
Ibor  springs  of  action ;  to  wit,  appetite,  passion,  reason  and  conscience.  He  that  acts 
fiom  appetite  acts  like  a  brute.  He  that  acts  from  passion  acts  like  a  child.  He  that 
acts  from  reason  acts  like  a  man.  And  he  that  acts  from  conscience  acts  like  a  Chris- 
tian." 

**  Toesday,  Sept.  13.  This  day  have  been  busily  employed  in  making  preparation  for 
Oommencement  This  evening  I  had  an  agreeable  interview  with  my  father,  who 
fiame  firom  home  to  attend  Commencement,  and  to  visit  a  brother  of  his  at  Stamford, 
who  is  in  a  low  and  feeble  state  of  health." 

**  Wednesday,  14.  Attended  Commencement  exercises,  which  were  performed  to  the 
honor  of  college,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the'aodience." 

'*  Thursday,  15.  In  company  with  my  father  and  cousin  Samuel  Cogswell,  went  to 
Btamfbrd; — found  my  uncle  weak  in  body,  and  dejected  in  mind  ;  having  but  little  hope 
af  eonUnuing  long  in  this  evil  world."  Here  young  Fitch  spent  a  week,  enjoying  tne 
Donpany  and  conversation  of  his  friends  in  a  high  degree.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
iraek,  ''  returned  to  my  fiither's  house  in  Canterbury,  and  was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to 
Bad  mj  friends  all  alive  and  in  good  health,  having  been  absent  from  them  aboot  four 
months." 

fc— —  ■  I  III 

*  Probably  bis  graodfathsr  Hoatiofton. 
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"January  11,1775.  Close  of  vacalion.  This  is  (he  firet  winter  Tacation  in  this 
college. — ny  vote  of  the  corporation  it  continued  three  weeks.  1  remained  at  college 
the  whole  time." 

"  Friday,  April  21.  To-day  tidings  of  the  battle  at  Lexington,  which  ia  the  6rst 
engagement  with  the  British  troops,  arrived  at  New  Haven.  This  filled  the  country 
with  alarm,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  pursue  our  studies  to  any  profit."  The 
next  week  he  returned  home.  He  then  visited  Providence,  R.  1. ;  then  went  to  view 
the  camp  in  Roxbury  and  Cambridge,  Ms.;  and  returned  the  first  of  June  to  New  Uaveo, 
and  resumed  his  college  studies. 

"  June  13.  I  have  neglected  to  keep  a  regular  journal  for  a  short  time  past.  It  is 
now  very  apparent  to  me  that  when  I  lefl  New  Haven  last  fall,  and  went  to  Stamford; 
fiilling  into  company,  I  lost  in  some  measure  that  melancholy  with  which  I  had  been  for 
a  long  time  troubled.  For  some  months  I  did  not  attend  with  regularity  to  my  private 
devotions. '  During  the  winter  past,  I  have  enjoyed  better  health  than  common,  and 
pursued  my  studies  with  a  good  degree  of  alacrity  and  success." 

"  July  16.  Attended  public  worship  In  the  chapel.  In  my  private  devotions  I  fbnned 
some  resolutions  to  live  a  better  life  than  I  have  done.  As  I  have  always  bad  the 
ministry  in  view,  I  think  it  high  time  for  me  to  attend  more  seriously  and  diligently  to 
the  things  of  everlasting  importance.  Considering  the  infinite  importance  of  being  m  a 
state  of  reconciliation  and  favor  with  God,  and  in  an  habitual  readiness  for  death;  con- 
sidering, also,  the  importance  of  pursuing  ray  studies  with  dili^nce,  so  that  I  may  be 
prepared  to  be  useful  to  my  fello,w  men, — I  have  determined  by  divine  assistance  to 
pursue  the  following  course : —  . 

**  As  the  care  of  my  soul  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  yet  the  most  likely  to  be  neg- 
lected by  me,  I  will,  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  for  the  future  be  more  attentive 
to  my  spiritual  welfare.  And  1st,  I  will  have  stated  seasons  for  prayer,  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  practical  authors,  for  meditating  on  what  1  read,  and  for  self-examination. 
2d,  I  will  endeavor  to  maintain  a  sober,  steady  and  regular  course  of  conduct.  3d,  In 
rov  intercourse  with  friends  I  will  make  subjects  of  divi/iity  themes  of  conversation,  in 
all  cases  when  it  can  be  done  to  mutual  edification.  4th,  I  will  endeavor  to  read  a 
portion  of  Scripture  every  morning  and  evening.  5th,  I  will  aim  so  to  behave  towards 
my  friends  as  to  merit  their  regard  and  esteem;  and  will  strive  to  banish  all  enWoos  and 
jealous  thoughts  towards  them,  and  towards  all  mankind. 

"  Respecting  my  studies,  I  resolve  upon  th^ following  plan  ;  which  I  shall  alter,  if  I 
^  find  upon  trial,  it  will  be  for  ray  interest : — And  1st,  I  will  rise  at  four  in  the  morning; 
and  will  make  it  my  first  busiuess,  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  the  duties,  trials  and  temp- 
tations of  the  day,  and  will  arm  my  mind  with  proper  resolutions  to  discharge  the  doties 
of  the  day  with  diligence  and  alacrity  ;  and  guard  as  far  as  1  can  against  temptation  to 
sin,  and  a  waste  of  time.  2d,  I  will  immediately  read  some  portion  of  Scripture.  3d,  I 
will  then  begin  the  business  of  the  day,  and  will  endeavor  to  have  finishea  my  col^ge 
studies  for  the  day,  (having;  attended  to  them  the  evening  previous,)  by  noon.  4th,  Ine 
afternoon  shall  be  devoted  to  exercise,  general  reading  and  whatever  of  necessary  busi- 
ness may  demand  my  attention.  5th,  At  the  end  of  every  month  I  will  make  out  a  plan 
of  the  studies  which  I  propose  to  pursue  the  succeeding  month.  1  will  then  divide 
these  studies  into  separate  portions  for  each  week ;  and  these  studies  shall  be  the  chief 
employment  of  ray  afternoons." 

The  careful  reader  will  see  that  the  above  plan  of  study  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  exhibited  in  his  life,  which  young 
Fitch  speaks  of  having  read  about  this  time. 

"  Thursday,  July  20.  This  day  has  been  observed  throughout  these  colonies  as  a  day 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Of  the  propriety  of  observing  such  a  day  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  now  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  War  wti 
recently  proclaimed  by  Congress.  Our  army  has  been  for  several  monUis  before  Boston. 
The  result  of  this  contest,  God  only  knows.  It  raay  end  in  the  ruin  of  this  whole 
country.  But  heaven  grant  that  it  may  terminate  In  the  security  and  firm  establishment 
of  civil  and  religous  liberty." 

**  Sabbath,  July  23.  Attended  public  worship  in  the  Chapel.  Attended  to  private 
duties  both  morning  and  evening.  In  the  latter  exercise  my  heart  was  aflected  with  a 
sense  of  my  sinfulness.  I  saw  clearly  my  inability  to  save  myself,  and  how  absolately 
necessary  the  merits  of  Christ  are  to  our  salvation.  As  I  have  the  ministry  in  view, 
and  am  wholly  unqualified  for  such  a  sacred  work,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  pur- 
suit of  trifles,  and  live  more  to  the  glory  of  God.  My  college  course  is  now  half  spent, 
and  but  little  done.  By  Divine  assistance  I  will  double  my  diligence.  The  plan  rf 
study  which  I  prescribed  for  myself  succeeds  much  better  than  1  anticipated.  Tnis  en- 
courages me  to  pursue  it  with  perseverance." 

**  Sabbath  eve,  July  30.    During  the  past  week  I  have  prosecuted  my  stadies  with 
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diligence,  and,  I  trait,  with  some  profit.  The  plan  of  studies  which  I  hid  determined 
on,  I  have  executed,  so  as  to  gain  some  time  lor  other  business." 

"  Aug.  6*  1  have  not  pursued  the  course  of  study  the  week  past  which  I  had  pre- 
scribed for  myself.  To  improve  our  abilities  in  writing,  our  Tutor  has  offered  a  boot  to 
the  one  who  will  hand  in  the  best  compojtition.*' 

'*  Aug.  13.  The  plan  of  studies  which  I  had  proposed  for  myself  for  this  week  I  did 
not  accomplish.  I  had  writiu?  on  hand,  which  employed  all  the  hours  which  were  not 
devoted  to  classical  studies.  What  I  wrote  was  a  trial  of  genius.  I  ventured  to  enter 
the  list  with  a  number  of  my  class,  and  write  for  a  valuable  book,  offered  by  our  Tutor 
for  the  best  composition.     I  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  book  assigned  to  roe." 

"Tuesday,  Sept.  2G.  To-day  I  am  19  years  old.  I  feel  that  1  am  laid  under  great 
obligations  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Him  who  made  me,  and  has  pre- 
served roe  BO  long  a  time  ;  who  has  favored  me  with  so  many  undeserved  mercies,  and 
sucfa  distinguished  religious  privileges.  Time  is  ever  on  the  wing.  It  passes  away 
with  an  aroazin<^  rapidity.  Therefore  whatsoever  I  do  must  be  done  with  diligence  and 
perseTerance  ;  tor  death  will  soon  come  and  close  my  probation." 

"  July  24,  1776.  Commencement  day.  It  was  a  private  one.  C.  Goodrich  delivered 
the  Cliosophic  oration ;  an  excellent  one,  and  handsomely  delivered.  Strong  and  Ly- 
man a  forensic  dispute  on  the  nuestion,  *  Whether  all  religions  ought  to  be  toleratea.* 
The  subject  was  well  and  ably  mscussed.  Porter, Howe  and  Mitchel  spoke  a  dialogue; 
and  Russel  pronounced  the  Valedictory  oration  ;  all  well  performed.  But  to  crown  all 
Mr.  Dwight  delivered  an  excellent  oration  on  the  present  state,  and  future  growth  and 
importance  of  this  country.*  it  was  written  and  delivered  in  a  masterly  manner.  My 
collegiate  life  is  fast  dravi^mg  to  a  close.  One  year  more,  and  I  shall  have  done.  The 
time  is  too  short;  1  wish  it  were  longer." 

During  the  first  part  of  the  next  month,  he  was  for  a  few  days  dangerously 
sick.  On  his  recovery  he  writes ; — "  God  has  heen  very  kind  and  merciful  to 
me.  I  deserve  to  die  and  perish  forever ;  but  he  has  been  pleased  hitherto  to 
spare  my  life.    O  that  I  might  improve  his  goodness  to  my  salvation." 

Aug.  24.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  dear  friend,  Samuel  Cogswell.  He  brought 
me  the  painful  news  that  college  had  broken  up,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
camp  distemper." 

"  Sept.  11.  This  day  my  father  parted  with  us,  to  join  our  army  at  New  York.  The 
parting  was  a  painful  one  ;  as  it  may  be  the  last.  But  his  country  calls,  and  he  must 
go.     May  God  fro  with  him,  preserve,  and  return  him  in  safety." 

"  Sept.  19.    This  was  Fast  Dav  in  our  State  on  account  of  public  calamities." 

"  Sept.  26.  Dies  mens  natahs.  O  how  swift,  how  fleeting  is  time  !  One  more 
year  of  my  life  is  gone, — gone  forever.  O  what  a  dream  is  human  life  !  How  does  it 
become  me  to  improve  all  my  time  to  the  best  of  all  purposes, — the  service  of  my 
Maker  !  O  that  another  year  might  be  allowed  me  for  repentance ;  and  may  Grod  in 
infinite  mercy  before  the  close  of  this  year,  on  which  I  now  enter,  make  me  experi- 
mentally acquainted  with  the  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ !  O  that  I  might 
be  firmly  and  sincerely  devoted  to  his  service  and  glory  !  " 

**  Sept.  29.  This  evening,  as  my  father  is  ahsent,  1  began  to  pray  in  the  family. 
Though  embarrassed  at  first,  yet  1  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations.  Praise  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul !  " 

*'  Uct.  16.  Spent  the  evening  in  reading  Thomson's  Seasons.  They  are  delicious 
food  for  the  mind.  They  afford  not  only  entertainment,  but  important  lessons  of  in- 
struction. He  wrote  in  such  a  masterly  manner — with  such  a  feeling  sensibility  and 
such  a  tender  heart,  th:it  it  would  seem  as  though  he  must  ever  engage  the  attention, 
awaken  the  feelings,  and  draw  tears  from  the  eye  of  the  reader.  The  gloom  of  nature 
in  the  winter  is  so  exquisitely  painted,  that  it  cast  a  deep  solemnity  over  my  mind,  and 
called  forth  the  sympathy  and  compassion  of  my  heart.  Especially  towards  the  close, 
when  he  touched  on  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  and  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  time,  my  heart  was  deeply  and  tenderly  affected.  1  engaged  in  my  devotional 
exercises  this  evening  with  unusual  enga^edncss  and  concern." 

**  Oct.  20.  This  evening  my  mother  related  to  me  her  religious  experience.  I  was 
greatly  affected,  and  rejoiced  that  1  could  entertain  such  a  good  hope  for  one,  who  is  so 
dear  to  me." 

"  Oct  22.  This  morning  had  a  most  agreeable  interview  with  my  father,  who  was 
returning  from  the  army  where  he  has  passed  some  months." 


*  It  is  •rrooaoiuly  itated  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Dwif  ht,  pago  13,  that  this  oration  was  deliversd  in  1775.    ll 
dslivsrsd  in  177& 
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**  Not.  12.  Spent  the  day  in  study.  Felt  bat  little  conoem  for  mr  ipiritiiil  wel&re. 
Spoke  extempore  in  the  eveniog  on  the  iniuBtice  of  the  slave  trade.' 

*<  Dec.  14.  Rose  early,  and  went  to  see  Mr.  Manning ;  found  him  dead  aa  I  expected." 
Immediately  aAer  the  death  of  this  youth,  young  Fitch  went  to  Canterbury  to  cany  the 
melancholy  tidin^^  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. — He  then  adds,  under  date  of 

'<  Dec.  15.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  reached  home.  1  had  a  most  agreeaUe 
interview  with  my  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  I  came  home  Tery  anexpectadly  to 
them  all.  1  found  the  neighbors  assembled  at  our  house,  and  engaged  in  a  leligwoi 
conference.  Two  of  our  family  had  recently  been  awakened ;  and  two  of  our  neignbon 
had  been  hopefully  converted  since  1  left  home.  O  that  Qod  would  carry  on  his  woA 
gloriously,  and  cause  many  to  return  and  come  to  Zion.*' 

**  Dec  16.  This  day  I  designed  to  retam ;  but  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  soliei' 
tations  of  my  friends,  I  concluded  to  remain  till  to-morrow.  Spent  the  day  mostly  ia 
conversation  with  my  friends.  I  found  my  dear  parents  unusually  engaged  in  religiOB. 
And  I  resolved  to  seek  renewing  grace  with  greater  diligence.  1  conversed  with  bt 
parents  about  the  state  of  my  mmd  with  great  freedom.  I  had  some  conTeraatMo  wiu 
my  dear  sister  and  brother  respecting  their  salvation,  but  not  near  so  much  as  I  desired. 

0  that  God  would  not  leave  them,  but  translate  them  from  the  kingdom  of  daikMsi 
into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son." 

**  Dec.  17.  This  forenoon  took  an  affectionate  and  an  affecting  adieu  of  my  desr 
friends.     This  has  been  a  very  affecting  visit, — the  more  so  as  it  was  altogether  naez* 

etcted.    Meditated  this  day  on  what  I  had  seen  and  heard.    Resolved  in  the  strength  of 
ivine  grace  to  maintain  a  closer  walk  with  God.    Had  some  hope  that  I  shouhi  yet  be 
made  a  monument  of  redeeming  grace,  and  serve  God  in  the  work  of  the  mioistiT.'* 

**  Dec.  Id.  This  day,  parted  with  Mr.  Manning,  who  thanked  me  for  what  1  bid 
done,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  God  used  me  u  u 
instrument  of  doing  an  act  of  kindness  to  this  bereaved  and  deeply  afflicted  fiunily.  0 
that  I  had  done  it  irom  purer  motives !" 

^^Dec.  21.  Frayed  this  evening  with  some  feeling  and  tenderness.  O  that  I  migbt 
be  truly  regenerated  and  devoted  to  God.    I  would  gladly  serve  him  in  the  miniiby. 

1  know  I  am  entirely  anworthy  of  such  a  favor.  But  he  sometimes  chooses  the  weak 
thiogs  of  this  world  to  accomplish  his  glorious  purposes.  Perhaps  he  may  thus  use  me, 
which  I  pray  may  be  the  case." 

*'  Jan.  1, 1777.  Another  year  is  gone — ^gone  forever,  without  the  poeaiblUtj  of  beiBf 
recalled.  One  more  year  is  taken  from  my  life  ;  and  yet  I  fear  1  am  without  an  inteieit 
in  Christ.  I  may  never  see  another  New-Year's  day.  May  it  be  my  greatest  cooeera 
to  spend  all  my  time  to  the  best  of  all  purposes — the  service  of  Ciod,  and  seekioga 
good  hope  in  Christ ;  which  God  grant  I  may  obtain.*' 

**  March  12.  This  evening  the  Sirs  (resident  graduates)  attended  our  meeting  sad  we 
debated  the  question  until  11  o'clock.  Whether  we  should  admit  the  Ladies  to  onraiuu- 
Yersary  exhibition  as  we  did  last  year.    It  was  finally  determined  in  the  negative." 

"  March  13.  Spent  the  day  in  making  preparation  for  anniversary.  The  aetoit  were 
to  displeased  that  the  Ladies  were  not  to  be  admitted,  that  it  was  thought  best  tsetU  t 
special  meeting  of  the  students  this  evening,  and  the  question  being  again  put,  it  wis 
unanimously  decided  in  the  affirmtive." 

**  March  17.  At  one  o'clock  walked  in  procession  to  the  Chapel,  and  at  two  bccm 
to  act  the  tragedy  before  the  largest  and  most  splendid  audience  tnat  we  ever  before  nad 
at  Anniversary.  Afler  the  tragedy  was  concluded,  the  comedy,  called  the  West  Isdiio, 
was  acted  to  the  great  entertainment  of  the  audience,  and  was  deservedly  applaiided.  I 
was  never  more  agreeably  entertained.  Every  character  was  remarkably  wefi  sataiaed. 
Afler  the  exhibition  the  procession  returned  as  it  came." 

"  March  22.  This  morning  the  President  (Dr.  Daggett)  made  an  address  to  the  sti* 
dents,  informing  them  that  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  supplying  college  wi(k 
provisions,  it  would  in  a  few  days  be  dismissed  ;  and  also  that  he  had  fully  made  epkii 
mind  to  resign  the  Presidency  of  the  College." 

"  March  2S.    Parted  with  my  friends,  and  left  New  Haven.'* 

Yale  College  suffered  greatly  during  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  So 
much  was  the  country  exhausted,  that  it  was  found  difficult  at  times  to  fhniik 
the  students  with  their  ordinary  food  in  New  Haven.* 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  says  the  Biographer  of  President  D wight,  ''College 
was  broken  up.  The  students  leA  New  Haven,  and  pursued  their  studiaidiir' 
ing  the  summer,  under  their  respective  tutors,  in  places  less  expoted  tolkt 
sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.''    The  Senior  class,  of  which  young  Fiteli 

*■  Bm  Prof.  Kingaley's  Sketch  of  the  HietorT  of  Yale  College,  pablishsd  hi  the  Aonrieaa  QanSitJ 
Begiftef  for  1635. 
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was  a  member,  spent  the  summer  in  Wethersfield  under  the  instruction  of  Dr. 
Dwight,  who  was  then  a  tutor  in  college.  The  Junior  class  under  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Buckminster,  and  the  Sophomore  class  under  Mr.  Baldwin,  were  in  Glasten- 
bury.  And  the  Freshman  class,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  was  in  Farmtngton. 
There  was  no  public  commencement  at  Yale  College  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
At  the  stated  time  for  commencement,  the  Senior  class  returned  to  New  Haven 
and  met  the  government  of  college,  probably  in  the  Library  Room  ;  and  there, 
after  listening  to  one  or  two  short  addresses,  and  the  usual  ^  pro  auctoritate 
mihi  commissa,"  &c.,  received  their  diplomas. 

While  a  member  of  college  President  Fitch  excelled  in  every  department  of 
study;  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  blameless  and  gentlemanly  deportment 
The  life  of  a  diligent  and  virtuous  student  in  college  commonly  |Nisses  away 
without  any  very  striking  incident  or  interruption.  It  is  af^pnrent  from  his 
jounial,  that  from  early  life  he  was  remarkably  conscientious  and  diligent,  in 
Uie  pursuit  of  learning  and  in  the  cultivation  of  a  well-balanced  Christian  char- 
acter. After  receiving  the  honors  of  his  Alma  Mater,  he  passed  about  two 
years  at  New  Haven  as  a  resident  graduate.  During  this  period,  while  spend- 
ing a  short  time  in  Canterbury,  he  was  enrolled  and  drafted  as  a  soldier  to  go 
into  the  army.  But  he  objected,  on  the  ground  that  be  was  a  member  of  col- 
lege, and  therefore  not  liable  to  do  military  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  resident  graduates  were  not  members  of  college.  Mr.  Fitch 
wrote  to  the  President  for  his  opinion  on  the  question.  President  Stiles  wrote 
back  that  resident  graduates  were  considered  members  of  college.  This 
released  Mr.  Fitch  from  doing  military  service.  A  copy  of  his  letter  and 
President  Stiles' answer  are  both  preserved  among  tbe  Records  of  Yale  College. 
Our  whole  country  it  is  well  known,  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  unsettled  and 
affitated  state.  Mr.  Fitch  spent  nearly  a  year  in  teaching  a  select  school  in 
Hanover,  N.  J.  In  a  letter,  dated  Jan.  4, 17d0,  he  says ; — **  My  wages  are  about 
eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month,  besides  board  and  horse-keeping.  I  am 
about  five  miles  east  of  Morristown,  and  eight  from  the  army.  Week  before 
last  I  visited  tbe  camp,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  old^  and  some 
dear  friends.  I  found  the  Log-house  city  on  the  declivity  of  a  high,  hill,  three 
miles  south  of  Morristown.  There  the  Connecticut  line  dwells  in  tabernacles 
like  Israel  of  old.  And  there  the  troops  of  the  other  States  lie,  some  at  a  greater 
and  some  at  a  less  distance  among  the  hills  in  similar  habitations." 

Mr.  Fitch  was  admitted  to  his  Master's  degree,  and  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College  in  the  fall  of  1780.  This  office  he  resigned  in  178.3.  He  then  formed 
a  mercantile  connection  with  Henry  Daggett,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven ;  and  in 
pursuing  the  business  of  the  firm,  he  went  to  London  in  June,  1783,  and  re* 
turned  the  following  winter  with  a  large  purchase  of  goods.  Mr.  Fitch  not 
being  acquainted  with  what  is  familiarly  termed  ^  the  tricks  in  trade,"  nor  with 
the  state  and  wants  of  the  country  at  that  time,  made  a  most  unfortunate  pur- 
chase. "  The  goiids  were  of  a  quality  and  price,  at  least  many  of  them,  above 
the  wants  and  habits  of  the  citizens  of  Connecticut."  The  consequence  waa 
that  he  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  embarrassment,  from  which  he  did  not 
extricate  himself  for  a  number  of  years.*  In  1786  he  was  a  second  time  elect- 
ed to  the  office  of  Instructor  in  Yale  College,  and  officiated  as  senior  tutor 
and  librarian  till  1791.  It  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  such  men  as  the  Rer* 
Dr.  Samuel  Shcpard  of  Lenox,  and  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Mason  of  Boston,  that 
he  was  highly  respected  in  that  office.  At  that  time  the  instruction  of  college 
was  given  by  the  President  and  tutors.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to 
represent  Mr.  Fitch,  either  as  a  scholar  or  instructor,  as  the  highest  among  the 
high.  His  native  talents  and  literary  acquirements,  if  not  superior  to  the 
majority  of  his  associates  in  office,  were  unouestionably  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  esteem,  so  tar  as  he  was  known.  Still  he  was 
more  distiuffuishcd  for  his  moral  worth,  than  for  his  intellectual  powers  and 
literary  attamments. 

*  In  a  letter  dated  April,  1797,  Tred.  Fitch  writes;—" By  tlio  nsfittence  of  my  brother  Jabex.  I  laat 
winter  effected  a  Mttlement  of  ny  old  d«bt  with  Mr.  Dag ^ett.  Tbe  debt  is  now  reduced  to  a  littM  moia 
Umui  fix  baodred  dollars,  which  lean  pay  in  a  few  years,  if  my  life  and  he«Uh  are  cootiniMd.** 
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President  Fiteh  was  probably  the  subject  of  renewing  grace  in  early  life. 
Tliough  from  some  expressions  in  his  journal,  it  would  seem  that  be  felt  at  the 
time  of  writing  it,  (in  the  language  of  Edwards  on  the  Aftections,)  that  **lhe 
Spirit  was  on  the  mind,  and  not  in  it;"  yet  in  after  years  he  referred  the  date 
of  his  conversion  to  the  period  preceding  his  entrance  into  college,  supposing  it 
to  have  occurred  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  While  in  the  field,  on 
a  certain  day,  meditating  on  his  moral  state,  and  contemplating  his  latter  end, 
he  saw  himself  to  be  a  careless  transgressor  of  the  Divine  law  ; — bis  heart  was 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  melted  into  sweet  submission  to  bis 
Maker,  who  now  appeared — '*  long  suifering,  abundant  in  goodness,  rich  in 
mercy  and  worthy  of  all  love  and  obedience."  And  to  use  his  own  words,— 
-**  He  felt  himself  drawn  to  Christ,  who  now  appeared  to  him  altogether  lovely." 
Id  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Cogswell,  dated  Williamstown,  June,  1796,  he 
says : — *'  I  remember  the  pious  counsels  which  you  gave  me  and  Samuel  when 
we  were  school  boys  together.  I  retain  some  of  the  impressions  which  your 
preaching,  and  particularly  your  instructions  at  catechising  the  children  in 
Canterbury,  made  upon  my  mind.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  I  trust  they  were 
not  thrown  away." 

Mr.  Fitch  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  while  a  tutor  at  New  Haven, 
connecting  himself  with  the  college  church.  In  the  unpirblished  diary  of  Presi- 
dent Stiles  is  the  following  entry  ; — **  May  6,  1787,  Lord's  day.  I  attended 
chapel  all  day.  Dr.  Wales  preached  two  sermons  on  Luke  xiv.  22.  ,^nd  yd 
there  is  room,  Mr.  Tutor  Fitch  and  Mr.  Tutor  Denison  were  publicly  admitted 
into  the  college  church,  and  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  table  with  us,  the  sacrameDt 
being  now  administered." 

President  Fitch  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  the  same  month  that  be 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  The  following  is  from  the  record  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  New  Haven  West,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brownson,  in  Oxford,  May  27,  1787.  "Mr.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  Tutor  in  Yale 
College,  having  read  a  sermon  before  the  Association,  and  having  given  evi- 
dence of  his  church  membership,  after  examination  as  to  his  doctrinal  knowledge^ 
and  experimental  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  was  recommended  to  tba 
churches,  as  a  candidate  for  the  evangelical  ministry,  qualiiied  to  preach  the 
gospel,  wherever  Divine  Providence  may  call  him."  * 

A  literary  institution  having  been  commenced  in  Williamstown,  Mass.  with 
an  expectation  that  it  would  become  a  college,  Mr.  Fitch  was  urgently  solicited 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  Yale  College,  and  take  charge  of  it.  He  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Preceptor  of  the  Academy  in  Williamstown,  October 
37, 1790.  It  was  not  without  much  hesitation  and  inquiry  that  he  concluded  to 
accept  of  this  appointment.  Early  the  next  year,  however,  he  returned  an 
answer  of  acceptance  ;  and  commenced  teaching  a  public  school  there  Oct  96, 
1791.  '^  It  consisted  of  two  departments,  an  Acadeiny  or  grammar  school,  and 
English  free  school;  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fitch  immediately  became 
prosperous.  A  considerable  number  of  students  resorted  to  it  from  Massaebu- 
setts,  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  some  even  from  Canada." 

In  June,  1793,  the  Institution  at  Williamstown  received  from  the  Generd 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  a  charter  for  a  college.  In  August  of  that  year  Ifr. 
Fitch  was  elected  President,  and  in  October  following,  Williams  College  wai 
regularly  organized  by  the  admission  of  three  small  classes.  President  Fitch 
now  entered  upon  a  theatre  of  enlarged  and  responsible  action, — one  for  which 
by  his  learning,  talents  and  experience  in  teaching  he  was  well  adapted.  In 
choosing  him  as  the  first  President  of  their  infant  seminary,  the  trustees  were 
eminently  united  and  happy.  And  that  they  were  neither  unwise  nor  disap- 
pointed in  their  choice,  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  early  history  of  the  college.  In  his  hands,  and  under  his  care,  it  soon  ac- 
quired a  celebrity  and  influence,  numbers  and  usefulness,  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  by  any  sister  instiiation  of  that  period  in  circumstances  no  moiv 
friendly  to  success. 

•  The  minittorf  premnt  were  Rev.  Me«srf.  Mark  Learen worth,  Eliphalet  Ball,  Noah  WiIliatoa« Oivid 
Browaaon,  Jonathan  fidwarda,  Samael  Walaa,  Alexander  Gillel,  William  Loekwood,  and  Ahnkuk 
Fowler. 
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In  Mny,  1792,Presiilent  Fitrli  wna  united  in  marriage  te  Mrs.  Mary  Cogswell, 
the  widow  of  his  intiinnte  friend,  cousin  and  classmate,  Snrnnel  Cogswell,  Esq., 
who  has  heon  heforc  mentioned.  Mrs.  Co;:»svvell  was  the  daughter  of  Major 
Ebenezer  Hackus  of  Windham,  Ct.; — a  highly  intelligent  and  amiable  woman. 
Previous  to  her  first  marriage  she  received  a  matrimonial  offer  from  Samuel 
Cogswell,  Esq.  and  Pres.  Filch,  alraut  the  same  time.  Neither  of  them  were 
aware  that  the  other  had  made  her  such  a  proposal.  She  was  however  united 
to  Mr.  Cogswell  in  marriage.  Samuel  Cogswell,  Esq.  was  a  brother  of  Dr. 
Mason  Fitch  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  the  originator  and  patron  of  the  American 
Asylum,  in  that  place,  for  tlie  ed^ication  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Mr.  Cogswell 
resided  in  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  and  was  accidently  shot  dead,  on  a  gunning 
party,  by  a  friend  and  fellow  graduate  of  Yale  College,  about  the  time  that 
Pres.  Fitch  went  to  Williamslown. 

By  his  marriage  Pres.  Fitch  became  the  father  of  eleven  children,  ten  of 
whom  were  sons.*  Five  died  young.  The  oldest  of  this  number,  Ebenezer, 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  sickness  was  short  and  violent.  He  had  just 
been  admitted  a  member  of  college;  and  died  the  night  preceding  commence- 
ment, 1807.  He  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  a  youth  of  great  promise. 
"  The  President,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
**  though  deeply  afflicted,  appeared  remarkably  well.  He  performed  the  official 
duties  of  commencement  with  great  correctness  and  propriety.  The  funeral  of 
bis  son  was  attended  the  next  day  ;  and  most  of  the  students  remained  to  sym- 
pathise with  their  deeply  afiflicted  President  and  his  family.  When  the  corpse 
was  deposited  in  the  grave,  the  bereaved  father  in  a  calm  and  collected  tone 
remarked  ; — |  do  not  deposit  in  this  grave  silver  or  gold,  but  my  first  born,  the 
beginning  of  my  strength." f 

The  first  commencement  at  Williams  College  was  on  the  first  Wednesilay  in 
€ept.  1795.  On  the  17th  day  of  June  previous.  President  Fitch  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  gospel,  at  Williamstown,  by  the  Berkshire  Association,  with 
special  reference  to  his  station  as  head  of  the  college.  The  Rev.  Ephraim  Jud- 
Bon,  of  Sheffield,  preached  the  sermon  from  2  Timothy  iv.  2.  Preach  the  wortL 
The  Rev.  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  gave  the  charge.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift 
of  Williamstown,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  In  this  he  remarks,— 
•*  We  rejoice  at  your  readiness  to  engage  in  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  minis- 
tiy,.aud  to  make  preaching  your  business,  at  college,  and  other  places,  so  fiur  as 
your  study  and  business,  at  college,  will  {)ermit." 

Pres.  Fitch  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  from  Har- 
vard University  in  SepL  1800. 

Williams  College  came  into* existence  in  a  great  measure  by  the  wise  and 
persevering  efiTorts  of  Pres.  FiteU;  and  prospered  greatly  under  his  influence 
and  supervision.  From  an  humble  beginning  it  was  raised,  chiefly  by  his  in- 
strumentality, to  a  station  of  high  and  acknowledged  respectability  and  useful- 
ness. .For  a  series  of  years  it  continued  to  advance  with  accelerated  progress 
in  usefulness  and  reputation.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and  its 
almost  unexampled  prosperity,  that  at  one  period  of  Dr.  Fitch's  presidency,  it 
enrolled  upon  its  annual  catalogue  about  one  hundred  and  forty  students.  It 
was  resorted  to  from  all  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  some  of  Pres.  Fitch's  letters,  will  be  read, 
in  this  connection,  with  interest. 

"  January,  179G.  The  number  of  students  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  are  already 
in  want  of  another  college  edifice.  We  hoj>e  to  obtain  from  the  State  a  grant  of  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  which,  if  obtained,  will  enable  us  to  erect  another 


*  The  two  children  left  hv  Mr.  Cog^flwell,— Maria,  aAorwnrd  the  wife  of  Major  Jonathan  Sloan,  and 
DOW  Hvinf  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  James  Fitch  Cogiwell,— I'rna.  Fitch  treated  a«  his  own,  fivinf  ths  WW 
a  public  education.  Ho  was  graduated  at  Willinms  College,  in  lb08,  and  now  resides  at  MUlviile,  N.  Y. 
Be  ha»  been  a  teacher  of  youth  over  since  he  left  college. 

t  l^hree  of  Pre*.  Fileh*s  children  were  born  at  a  birth,  Mar  1807;  two  of  whom  died  the  June  followiiif, 
of  the  whooping  cough.  One  of  the  three  it  still  living.  The  children  now  living  are  five  sons,  and  ths 
only  daughter.  Two  of  thorn  reside  in  New  Albany,  Indiana.  Mason  Cogswell  Fitch,  who  was  grada- 
at«l  at  Williams  College  in  1815,  is  the  President,  and  William  Pilch  is  the  Cashier  of  a  Bask  in  that 
place.  Gordon  and  Edmund  Fitch  reside  in  Michigan.  The  Rev.  Charlse  Piteb,  who  was  gradaatsd  al 
WiJliams  College  in  1818,  and  Mrs.  Lacy  Fitch  Folsom,  reside  in  Ohio. 
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bailding.    At  present,  we  have  a  very  likely  collection  of  yoong  men.    Tliey  are  very 
stadious  and  orderly,  and  give  us  scarcely  any  trouble." 

Through  the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  Mrho  was 
for  a  number  of  years  Vice  President  of  Williams  College,  Dr.  Hopkins's  Sys- 
tem of  Divinity  vi^as  for  a  time  one  of  the  text  books  for  the  Senior  class. 
March,  1797,  the  President  writes, — "In  future  we  shall  read  Doddridge's  Lec- 
tures in  lieu  of  Hopklns^s  System." 

**  January,  1799.  Things  go  well  in  our  infant  Senninary.  Our  number  ia  hardly  as 
large  as  it  was  last  year.  The  scarcity  of  money  is  one  cause  of  this  decrease.  Soma 
leave  as  through  mere  poverty.  But  our  ambition  is  to  make  good  scholars,  rather  than 
to  add  to  our  numbers  ;  and  in  this  we  mean  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  college  in  New 
Eneland.  Perseverance  in  the  system  we  have  adopted  will  eventually  give  repatatioa 
to  this  Institution,  in  the  view  of  all  who  prefer  the  useful  to  the  showy. 

"  Dec.  1799.  The  college  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  students  continue  to  be  dili- 
gent and  orderly.  We  admitted  twenty-four  Freshmen,  and  have  in  all  eighty-one 
members  of  college.*' 

**  June,  1801.  Our  college  is  prospering.  We  have  admitted  forty-five  Freshmen, 
and  nine  Sophmores  this  year,  and  expect  to  make  the  number  up  to  sixty  before  com* 
menrement." 

'*  January,  1802.  Our  Freshman  class  this  year  is  not  as  lam  a^  usual,  but  we  expect 
it  will  increase  to  twentv-five  or  more.  A  larger  number  orthein  than  usual  are  pro- 
l^asors  of  religion ;  and  1  hope  will  make  pious  and  useful  ministers.  Nothwithstanding 
the  cruel  and  malicious  slanders  thrown  so  profusely  of  late  on  the  clergy — serious 
young  men,  who  have  the  ministry  in  view,  appear  not  to  be  disheartened.  The  mat 
Head  of  the  church  will  still,  1  trust,  continue  a  succes^iion  of  learned  and  evangelical 
miniaters  in  his  churches  in  this  land.  He  appears  to  be  interposing  remarkably  tor  the 
increase  and  encourajreinent  of  his  church,  in  one  place  and  another;  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  pietv.  Amidst  all  the  present  dark  and  threatening 
appearances,  some  light  shines  to  console  and  animate  the  friends  of  order,  government 
and  religion.  The  clergy  are  now  experiencing  the  trial  of  '  cruel  mocking  ;*  and  it 
will  not  be  surprising  if  ^  scourgings,  bonds,  imprisonments'  and  other  persecutions 
should  follow,  for  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  patience.  It  has  been  usual  for  God  to  suf- 
fer his  church  to  sink  very  low,  before  he  appears  to  deliver  and  enlarge  it.  This  will 
probably  be  eminently  the  case  previously  to  its  last  great  deliverance,  and  enlargement. 
1  trust  that  ministers  and  Christians  in  general  will  have' grace  and  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  tlicir  trials ;  and  have  no  doubt,  that  true  religion  will  ultimately  triumph.*' 

*'  April,  1802.  We  have  lately  had  trouble  in  college.  The  judgments  which  we 
drew  up  and  published  to  the  das^^s  respecting  their  examination  in  March,  gave 
ofience.  Three  classes  in  succession  were  in  a  stale  of  insurrection  against  govern- 
ment. For  ten  days  we  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  But  the  {government  stood  firm, 
and  determined  to  give  up  no  right.  At  last,  without  the  loss  ofa  member,  we  reduced 
all  to  due  obedience  and  subordination.  Never  before  had  I  occasion  for  so  much  pru- 
dence and  firmness  ;  not  even  in  the  grand  rebellton  of  J 782  at  Yale.  Most  of  the  stu- 
dents  are  now  very  much  a-shained  of  their  late  conduct.  The  present  generation  of  them 
will  not,  I  apprehend,  burn  their  fingers  again.  They  have  found  that  we  will  anpport 
our  authority  *•  • 

''  March,  160.3.  We  have  both  of  our  college  buildings  full  of  students.  Nearly 
thirty  of  them  are  serious  professors ;  and  many  more  of  them  are  such  amiable  and 
moral  young  men.  that  we  have  strong  hopes  that  thev  will  become  truly  pious,  and 
make  useful  and  devoted  ministers  of  the  gospel.  This  is  truly  encouraging,  though 
there  is  at  present  no  special  attention  to  religion  among  us.** 

It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  last  triennial  catalogue,  (that  of  1841,)  that 
the  largest  class  that  was  ever  graduated  there,  was  that  of  1804.  *'  It  con- 
tained 33.  That  of  1811  contained  34.  Those  of  1808,  1809,  and  1814, 
contained  29.  Those  of  1805  and  1806  contained  26.  And  the  last  claas  that 
was  graduated  under  President  Fitch,  (that  of  1815,)  contained  24.**  Or  to 
make  another  statement.  The  twenty-one  classes  which  were  graduated 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fitch,  contained  in  all  460;  which  averases  about 
22  annually.  The  six  classes  which  were  graduated  during  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Moore,  contained  in  all  90 ;  which  averages  just  15  annually.    The  fifteen 

*\u  oar  ioquiriM  rMjpecting  Dr.  Fiteh  w«  f  nd  an  opinion  prevails  to  som*  limitod  ezteot,  that  ba  was 
asnewai  in  decision  or  firmneM  of  character.  But  without  any  discoaslon  of  the  aubjeet  in  tMig  plaea,  wt 
BMisljr  iaqoifs,— Dost  such  an  opinion  eoiacida  wiUi  what  i«  eootaioad  ia  tba  abovabuar  ? 
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which  were  graduated  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Griffin,  contained 
11  ;  which  averages  about  21  annually. 

President  Fitch  ever  manifested  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  those  who  were  under  his  care  and  instruction.  During  his  presi- 
ency  Williams  College  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  special  influences  of  the 
loly  Spirit ;  and  was  made  instrumental  of  preparing  many  young  men  for  the 
linifltry.  More  than  this.  It  was  honored  as  the  birth-place  of  American 
UMions  to  the  heatheik  It  was  here  that  such  devoted  men  as  Mills  and  Hall, 
■mes  and  William  Richards,  and  others  of  a  kindred  spirit,  received  their  early 
wiDiDg  for  the  missionary  work.  The  repeated  and  powerful  revivals  of 
iligion,  which  were  enjoyed  in  that  college  previous  to  1815,  occurred  instni- 
wntally  in  connection  with  his  faithful  and  pungent  preaching.  *'At  the 
otaet  of  his  career,  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  French  Infidelity,  and 
ftd  no  little  influence  in  staying  its  progress.  His  character  for  sincerity  and 
hidness,  added  weight  to  his  instructions,  and  gave  him  decided  advantages  as 
religious  teacher."  The  only  way  for  the  followers  of  Christ  to  silence  those 
rbo  oppose  and  deride  Christianity,  is  by  a  life  of  consistent  and  uniform  piety. 
Qeh  a  life  will  do  what  volumes  of  argument  cannot  accomplish.  It  will  not 
oly  silence,  but  it  will  subdue.  It  will  not  merely  close  the  mouth  of  the 
sofier,  but  it  will  find  its  way  to  his  heart.  Those  who  were  personally 
equainted  with  Dr.  Fitch,  daily  took  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  had  his  *'con- 
naation  in  heaven." 

Under  date  of  April  20,  1812,  Dr.  Fitch  writes  to  the  late  Dr.  Hyde  of  Lee: 

**  We  have  great  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  still  continues  his  good  work  among  us. 
fot  many  instances  of  deep  impression  have  occurred  of  late  ;  but  some  are  every 
■eek  obtaining  comfort,  and  giving  hopeful  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace.  We  count 
X  or  seven  hopeful  converts  among  the  students,  and  ten  or  twelve  are  deeply  ini- 
teeted.  All  who  have  obtained  a  nope  are  members  of  the  Sophomore  class  except 
le,  and  I  h&ve  great  satisfaction  in  informing  ycu  that  this  is  your  own  son.  He  bad 
t  some  time  been  deeply  impressed,  and  last  Friday  obtained  comfort.  He  called  on 
aiorday  afternoon,  but  1  was  out  of  my  study  and  did  not  see  him.  This  morning  I 
nt  for  him,  and  Deacon  Stratton  happening  to  call  in,  we  both  conversed  with  him. 
fe  think  bis  case  one  of  the  roost  clear  anahopeful  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
I  this  revival.  Very  few  who  gi\e  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace,  have 
ome  out  with  those  strong,  lively  and  ravishing  views  which  sometimes  attend  such  a 
oric.  Still  it  has  clear  and  indubitable  marks  of  being  a  genuine  work  of  the  Spirit 
rOod.  But  in  the  case  of  your  son,  and  indeed  in  all  the  others,  we  must  wait  to  see 
le  fruits.  Two  of  my  own  children,  C.  and  L.,  have  been  much  affected,  bat  are  now 
NDfertable.  I  hardly  dare  allow  myself  to  hope  tliat  they  are  the  subjects  of  a  saving 
hmge.  Professor  Dewey  and  Deacon  S.  think  they  give  such  evidence  as  ought  to 
■courage  a  hope.  We  must  wait  to  see  what  fruit  they  produce.  We  now  have  a 
Bpe  for  more  than  thirty  since  this  revival  commenced." 

But  the  intere^ing  history  of  revivals  of  religion,  enjoyed  in  that  highly 
ivored  college,  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert  Hopkins,  and  published  in  the 
kioerican  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  13,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  further 
MDarks  on  this  point. 

Dr.  Fitch  presided  over  Williams  College  with  a  good  degree  of  ability  and 
istiDguisbcd  success,  twenty-two  years.  And  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Man- 
ing  of  Brown  University,  what  first  President  ever  retained  that  station  for  so 
mg  a  period  in  this  country?  He  resigned  his  office  in  1815,  and  immediately 
ecepted  an  invitation,  which  he  had  already  received  from  the  Congregational 
•burch  and  Society  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  to  Income  their  pastor. 

There  was  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  which  led  Dr.  Fitch  to  resign 
le  presidency  of  the  college.  It  is  well  known  that  during  a  few  of  the  last 
mn  of  his  presidency,  the  institution  did  not  enjoy  its  usual  degree  of  repu- 
ition  and  prosperity ;  notwithstanding  Dr.  Fitch  was  aided  by  experienced 
Bd  able  professors,  and  had  the  counsel  and  cordial  co-operation  of  a  judicious 
Bd  most  excellent  pifidential  committee.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  late 
^.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  was  a  prominent  member  of  this  committee.  Still  Dr. 
Iteh  had  brought  himself  to  believe,  and  it  would  seem,  had  induced  otheri 
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to  believe,  that  it^  insulated  niid  sequestered  location  *  presented  one  iusufierable 
difficulty  or  hindrnnce  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  The  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion were  small.  It  was  difficult  for  hini  to  provide  the  means  of  supportiog 
a  large  and  expensive  family.  Other  colleges  had  come  into  existence,  viz: 
l^liddlebury,  Burlington,  and  Union.  The  consequence  was,  the  number  of 
students  in  Williams  began  to  decline.  Dr.  Fitch  could  not  bear  to  see  the 
child  of  his  affection  and  nurture,  droop  in  his  hands ;  especially  he  could  not 
endure  the  thought  of  having  the  cause  of  its  decline  attributed  to  himself 
And  some  perhaps  began  to  feel  that  it  was  desirable  and  expedient  to  have  a 
younger  and  more  popular  man  in  his  place.  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  college  had  about  this  time  to  encounter  an  adverse  influence,  which 
no  institution  of  the  kind  can  ever  meet  and  prosper.  A  current  had  begun  to 
set  strongly  against  it  in  its  present  location.  An  influence  secret  and  open  ww 
at  work  to  eflect  the  removal  of  the  college  to  Northampton,  or  some  town  in 
the  old  county  of  Hampshire.  The  trustees  were  divided.  The  faculty  and 
students  generally  were  in  favor  of  a  removal.  Under  all  these  circumstance! 
the  President  judged  it  expedient  to  resign. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of  Williams  College,  held  May 
2,  1815,  the  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed,  and  may  with  proprieQr 
be  here  introduced  : — ^^  Whereas  the  Rev.  President  Fitch  has  signified  to  this 
Board  his  determination  to  resign  his  office  of  President  at  the  ensuing  com- 
mencement, and  whereas  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  funds,  the  Corpo- 
ration have  not  been  able  to  give  him  such  a  salary  as  his  situation  and  the 
increased  expenses  of  living  for  years  past  have  required ;  therefore,  Voted, 
That  there  be  granted  to  the  Rev.  President  Fitch  the  sum  of  twenty-two 
hundred  dollars;  one  thousand  thereof  to  be  paid  him  in  the  month  of  October 
uext;  six  hundred  thereof  in  six  months  from  that  time,  and  the  residue  in  one 
year  from  Octoher  next."  This  sum  was  cheerfully  paid  to  Dr.  Fitch,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  long  and  faithful  services  as  President  of  the  college,  and 
was  particularly  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  It  was  esteemed  by  him  an  act  of 
generosity,  while  the  Board  considered  it  an  act  of  justice.     It  was  lK>tb. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  the  individual  who  shall  write  the  early  history 
of  Williams  College,  to  make  it  appear  how  much  President  Fitch  did  to  give 
shape  and  character,  rank  and  standing  to  an  institution  which  has  done,  and 
is  still  doing,  and  is  evidently  destined  to  do,  so  much  to  bless  the  church  and 
the  world. 

Dr.  Fitch  was  installed  Pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  fall  of  1815.  In  retiring  at  the  age  of  sixty  from  a  life  of  so  much  care, 
toil  and  activity  as  his  had  been,  he  soon  began  to  feel  and  exhibit  the  en- 
feebling effects  of  age.  He  continued,  however,  to  discharge  the  regular  and 
arduous  duties  of  a  pastor  for  twelve  years.  He  was  then  constrained  by 
reason  of  age  and  its  conscquiMit  infirmities  to  withdraw  from  his  stated 
public  labors  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Lord. 

Concerning  his  ministry  in  that  place.  Dr.  William  F.  Sheldon  writes:— 
"  Dr.  Fifth  was  a  faithful  minister ;  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  ex- 
horting and  warning  alt,  both  old  and  young,  to  embrace  the  gospel.  He  was 
remarkably  punctual  in  fulfilling  all  his  appointments.  Seldom  was  he  absent 
from  the  weekly  prayer  meetings.  Though  advanced  in  age,  yet  he  never 
seemed  to  he  tired  of  coming  a  mile  and  a  half  to  attend  these  meetings.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  likewise  constant  in  attending  a  Bible  class.  Dr. 
Fitch  was  a  successful  minister.  His  uniform  Christian  conduct  was  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  preaching.  During  his  ministry  among  us,  we  were  farored 
with  some  precious  seasons  of  refresing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.    Hii 

■ 

*  Thin  was  a  leading  argument  employed  by  Dr.  Moore,  the  iiucee«aor  of  I>r.  Fitch, — th«  on«,  by  wkiek 
all  the-Trustces  but  three,  if  we  mistake  not,  wore  induced  to  vote  lo  remove  the  college  to  NorthaarMi 
provided  the  consent  of  the  Liegi«laturo  could  be  obtained.     But  if  the  location  of  the  college  was  tli 

erineipal  cause  of  its  being  on  tho  wane  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Moorland  for  a  few  years  pnnoMi 
ow  shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  many  and  powerful  embarraaaments  it  kM 
had  to  encounter  since  that  timo,  it  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  enjoyiof  a  wry  high,  and 
non  4agre«  of  reputation  and  prosperity  I 
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preaching  was  not  unfrequently  rendered  quick  and  powerful,  to  the  conversioa 
of  souls." 

But  the  character  and  results  of  his  ministry  in  West  filoomfield  shall  be 
given  in  his  own  words.  On  taking  leave  of  his  poople,  Nov.  25,  1827,  he 
delivered  a  farewell  discourse,  from  Acts  xx.  32.  Jlnd  noWj  brethren^  1  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  to  give 
you  an  inheritance  among  all  them  loho  are  sanctified?^  The  sermon  was  not 
printed.  From  the  muuuscript  copy  in  our  possession,  we  make  the  following 
extract : — 

"  When  a  minister  of  Christ  has  for  several  years  preached  the  gospel  to  any  charch 
and  congregation,  it  is  a  solemn  ami  effecting  outy  for  him  to  commend  them  to  Gody 
and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  take  a  final  leave  of  them.     To  this  duty  I  am  now 
called.     For  more  than  twelve  years,  I  have  preached  in  this  pulpit,  to  this  church  and 
congregation.     It  becomes  me  on  this  occasion  to  review  my  labors,  and  solemnly  to 
inquire  how  1  have  preached  to  you.     Have  I  followed  '  cunningly  devised  fables/-— 
the  opinionH  and  errors  of  fallible  men,  since  1  undertook  to  preach  the  everlasUng 
gospel  to  you  i     Have  I  withheld  from  you  any  important  and  esi<ential  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  endeavoring  to  explain  any  one  away,  by  putting  false  glosses  upon,  or  by 
ffiving  wrong  interpretations  to,  any  portion  of  God's  word  ?     Certainly  1  have  not 
Enowmgly  and  designedly  done  this ;  but  have  endeavored  in  this  important  part  of 
ministerial  duty,  to  approve  myself  to  God,  to  my  own  conscience,  and  to  the  con* 
•cience  of  every  enlightened  hearer.    1  have  not  designedly  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  '  all  the  counsel  of  God  ) ' — to  exhibit  divine  truth  to  your  minds,  and  impress  it 
upon  your  heatts,  by  all  the  weighty  motiyes  suggested  by  reason  and  Scripture; — to 
preach  to  you  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, — the  riches  of  his  wisdom  and  grace 
in  the  plan  of  salvation,  through  his  atoning  blood,  and  the  efiectual' operation  of  his 
Spirit.     Have  1  forborne  to  set  the  law  of  God  before  you,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  a  righteous,  holy,  and  good  law  1 — to  bring  to  your  view  the  nature,  extent,  and 
Ptrictness  of  its  requirements,  and  the  awful  penalties  with  which  it  is  sanctioned  ? 
Have  I  ceased  to  show  transgressors  their  sin  and  danger, — the  dreadful  doom  that 
awaits  them  if  they  do  not  repent ; — and  to  entreat  and  beseech  them  to  forr^ake  their 
sins,  repent,  believe  in  Christ,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ?     Have  I  neglected  to  warn 
the  decent  moralist,  the  self-righteous  pharisee,  and  the  false  professor? — to  detect  their 
•ins,  and  to  expose  them  to  the  view  of  their  own  consciences,  and  if  possible  bring 
them  to  repentance  ?     If  in  any  or  all  these  cases,  I  have  not  in  some  good  measure  at 
least,  discharged  the  duty  of  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  you,  my  hearers,  will  be 
■wifl  witnesses  against  me  when  we  stand  together  at  the  bar  of  Christ.     Ah !  who  of 
as  can  stand  at  that  bar,  and  bear  the  scrutiny  of  that  solemn  and  decisive  day  !     Who 
of  OS  will  dare  to  appear  there  in  his  own  streng;th  and  righteousness,  and  answer  for 
his  unnumbered  sins !     My  hearers,  we  are  all  sinners, — great  sinners.     In  every  duty 
we  have  come  short.     Our  best  services  are  stained  with  sinful  imperfections.     It  would 
be  the  highest  presumption  for  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  acquitted  when  we  stand  at 
Christ's  bar,  unless  our  sins  have  previously  been  washed  away  in  his  atonin?  blood, 
and  we  stand  there  clothed  in  the  immaculate  robe  of  his  righteousness.     I  well  know, 
my  hearers,  that  my  poor  services  in  the  sanctuary  have  in  every  respect  been  de- 
fective,— defective  in  matter  and  in  manner.     But  what  I  have  most  to  deplore,  and 
to  be  humble  for  before  God  and  bef«>re  you,  is  m  v  great  want  of  ardent  love  to  Gt>d 
and  the  Saviour,  and  to  your  immortal  souls.     Had  I  felt  more  strongly  the  constraining 
influence  of  this  love,  my  heart  would  have  glowed  with  warmer  zeal  for  the  elory  of 
God  in  your  salvation.     I  should  have  judged  more  feelingly  as  the  apostle  did,  '  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,' — dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  eternal  death, — I  should  have  had  a  more  lively  sense  of  my  great  responsi- 
bility to  God  and  to  you, — of  the  importance  of  greater  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfolneM 
in  my  work, — of  the  unspeakable  worth  of  your  immortal  souls,  and  the  imminent 
danger  they  are  in,  if  you  are  still  impenitent,  of  perishing  forever.     I  should  have 
prayed  for  you  with  more  fervent  importunity,  preached  to  you  with  more  zeal  and 
engagedness,  and  warned  you  more  faithfully  and  earnestly,  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  accept  of  the  mercy  offered  to  you  in  the  gospel.     This  want  of  greater  love 
to  Crod  and  to  your  souls,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  the  greatest  sin  and  imperfection  that 
haa  attended  my  public  services.     Had  I  always  telt  more  fervent  love,  I  should  doubts 
leas  have  preached  and  prayed  with  more  zeal  and  engagedness,  and  probably  with 
much  greater  success.     I  pray  God  to  forgive  me  this  sin  ;  and  I  entreat  you  also  to 
Ibrgive  it.    And  I  earnestly  beseech  him  not  to  suffer  any  of  your  souls  to  perish 
through  my  wont  of  love  to  him  and  them,  and  fervor  and  faithfulness  in  preaching 
Christ  and  him  crucified  to  you. 
''  But,  my  hearers,  however  imperfect  and  defective  my  manner  of  preaching  has 
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been,  I  hnmblj  trust  that  in  ffodly  sincerity  I  have  preached  to  yon  the  plain  tmths  and 
the  all-important  doctrines  or  the  p^spel ; — truths  and  doctrines  which  I  firmly  believe, 
and  by  which  I  wish  to  live  and  nope  to  die.  And  1  have  endeavored  to  state  and 
explain  these  truths  and  doctrines  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligrible  manner.  I  came 
nut  to  you,  my  brethren,  *  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom/  My  aim  has 
always  been  to  use  ' great  plainness  of  speech,'  that  all  might  understand;  for  how 
otherwise  could  they  be  profiled  by  prcacliing  ?  Learned  disquisitions  and  florid  ha^ 
rangues  never  enU^hten  and  save  souls.  It  has  been  my  conscientious  endeavor  *  to 
feed  you  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  you  might  j^iow  thereby.*  In  a  word, 
to  preach  Christ  and  his  salvation  to  you  in  all  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  gospel 
truth. 

*'  And  noW|  my  dear  hearers,  as  I  pnust  one  day  stand  at  the  bar  of  Christ,  and 
answer  to  him  for  the  truths  I  have  preached  to  you,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
presched  them  ;  must  you  not  also  stand  at  the  same  bar  and  give  an  account  how  yoa 
have  heard  and  received  these  truths,  and  what  improvement  you  have  made  of  them.' 
That  will  be  a  solemn  day  to  you  and  to  roe.  Christ  will  be  our  common  Judge;  and 
he  will  judge  us  both  strictly  and  impartially.  That  I  have  presched  evangelical  truth 
to  you  plainly  and  solemnly,  1  certainly  know.  Have  you  received  this  truth  in  ^th 
and  love  into  humble  and  obedient  hearts  ?  And  have  you  brought  forth  fruit  in  holy 
and  exemplary  lives  ?  Or  have  you  refused  to  receive  and  obey  divine  truth, — tamed 
a  deaf  ear  to  it,  and  closed  your  hearts  against  it  ?  Let  your  consciences  this  day 
testify.  They  will  testify  another  day — at  the  bar  of  God,  if  they  do  not  now.  This 
blessed  gospel  truly  and  faithfully  preached  will  not  be  in  vain.  It  will  bring  glory  to 
his  grace  or  to  hiB  justice.  It  will  prove  to  be  the  means  of  your  great  salvation,  or  of 
your  greater  and  more  aggravated  condemnation.  The  apostle  has  assured  you,  that  it 
will  &  *  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  unto  death '  to  the  souls  of  ail  who  hear  it 
Christ  will  not  come  to  you  by  his  ministers,  and  call,  invite  and  entreat  you  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  through  his  blood,  and  call  and  invite  in  vain.  If  you  bear  and 
accept  the  invitation,  your  souls  will  live.  Spiritual  and  eternal  life  will  be  begun  in 
you.  But  if  you  refuse  and  reject  the  kind  invitation,  your  souls  will  die.  They  will 
continue  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  and  at  last  sink  into  death  eternal.  When  the 
minister  of  Christ  thinks  of  this,  how  solemn,  how  momentous  does  his  work  appear! 
With  the  apostle  he  exclaims,  'Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things.'*  And  yoo,  my 
hearers,  should  think  of  this  when  you  hear  the  gospel  preached ;  and  hear  for  your 
lives ;  remembering  that  you  must  give  an  account  how  you  hear, — remembering  that 
the  consequences  of  hearing,  receiving  and  obeying  the  gospel,  or  of  slighting  and 
rejecting  its  gracious  offers,  will  to  you  individually  be  inconceivably  important  and 
eternal.  I  pray  God  to  give  you  all  a  hearing  ear,  and  an  understanding  heart ;  that 
you  may  cordially  receive  and  love  the  truth  ; — that  hearing  and  obeying  the  gospel, 
your  souls  may  live,  and  be  *  nourished  up  into  the  words  offaith  and  of  good  doctrine' 
to  life  eternal. 

*'  On  this  occasion,  my  Christian  brethren  and  friends,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  yon 
the  following  brief  account  and  statement. 

*'  At  the  time  uf  my  installation,  Nov.  29th,  1815,  this  church  consisted  of  48  mem- 
bers.  Of  these,  4  have  since  died ;  5  have  been  excommunicated,  and  17  dismissed. 
One  has  never  since  been  in  town,  and  whether  living  or  not,  I  do  not  know  ;  another 
has  been  absent  several  years  ;  though  both,  if  living,  still  retain  their  relation  to  this 
church  ;  leaving  now  in  town  only  So  of  the  original  members. 

'f  Since  my  installation,  190  persons  have  be^  received  as  members  of  this  ehureh,— 
145  of  them  upon  their  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, — 1  was  restored,  and  44 
were  received  by  letters  of  recommendation  from  sister  churches.  Of  thie  whole 
number,  190,  received  since  my  installation,  13  have  died,  4  have  been  excommu- 
nicated, and  62  regularly  dismissed.  The  whole  number  of  members  now  in  this 
church  is  133, — 20  of  these,  however,  have  removed  so  far  from  this  town  as  not  to  be 
able  to  worship  with  u<i  on  the  Sabbath,  or  attend  the  communion  seasons  of  the  chnrelL 
During  my  ministry,  57  adults,  and  150  children  have  been  baptized.  During  the  same 
time,  S)4  persons  have  died  in  W.  Bloomtield,  being  on  an  average  of  the  twelve  Tcan^ 
of  my  ministry,  17  each  year; — 20  of  them  have  died  during  a  little  less  than  elefea 
montns  of  the  present  year. 

'*  In  reviewing  the  scenes  and  events  of  my  twelve  years'  ministry  in  thti  place,  I 
find  many  things  to  regret  and  deplore  ;  and  some  which  ought  to  excite  my  waiaeat 
gratitude  and  yours,  and  call  forth  our  united  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  I  bate 
great  reason  to  regret  the  deficiencies  and  imperfections  which  have  attended  ay 
public  services ;  and  my  want  of  more  zeal,  fervor,  and  faithfulness  in  diacbarginff  tM 
▼arious  and  important  duties  of  the  pastoral  and  ministerial  office ;  and  that  aolitlle 
success  has  attended  my  labors.  For  my  own  sinful  deficiencies  I  ought  to  be  bumbled, 
and  I  desire  to  be  humbled  before  God  and  before  you. 

"  1  see  reason  also  to  deplore  some  events  which  have  taken  place  in  tbii  aocatl^ ;  in 
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particolar  and  especially  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  an  unscriptural  optinioo 
and  danfferoos  error  respecting  a  most  important  point  of  doctrine — the  real  divinity  of 
oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  opinion  supposes  him  to  be  an  inferior,  subordinate  and 
dependent  God, — deprives  him  of  his  real  divinity,  and  degrades  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
creature.  It,  of  course,  destroys  his  atonement,  and  leaves  tne  perishing  sinner  without 
help  or  hope.  By  the  introduction  and  prevalence  of  this  heresy,  anaby  the  death  or 
removal  of  a  number  of  able  members  of  the  church  and  congregation,  the  ability  of 
the  society  to  support  the  gospel  is  materially  diminished.  It,  however,  they  win  be 
united  and  engaged  in  this  important  enterprise,  there  is  still  ability  in  the  society  to 
provide  a  competent  support  for  a  minister  of  Christ,  without  feeling  it  to  be  a  burden. 
And  it  ia  my  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  my  Christian  friends,  that  you  will  unitedly 
engage  in  this  highly  important  concern. 

'*  During  my  ministry,  God  has  not  wholly  withheld  from  us  the  blessed  influence!  of 
his  Spirit.  At  two  seasons,  especially,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  us  like  rain,  and  con- 
Terts  sprung  up,  as  willows  by  the  water  courses.  This — the  greatest  of  all  blessinga— 
should  awaken  and  excite  our  warmest  gratitude  and  praise  to  God.  I  see  in  this  con- 
gregation some  of  the  spiritual  children,  which  God  graciously  gave  me  as  the  fruiti 
of  my  ministry  ;  and  thev  will  ever  be  dear  to  my  heart. 

"  During  my  labors  in  this  place,  I  and  my  family  have  received  from  you,  my  brethren 
and  friends,  many  tokens  of  friendship,  and  deeds  of  kindness  and  liberality ;  for  all 
.which  we  return  you  our  united  and  cordial  thanks.  What  is  done  to  the  least  of 
Christ's  servants  out  of  love  to  him,  he  considers  as  done  to  himself;  and  will  not  fail 
to  reward  it.  May  he  reward  you  for  all  your  kindness  and  liberality  to  us,  a  thousand 
fold. 

**  And  now,  dear  brethren  and  friends,  I  must  take  my  leave  of  you.  And  I  do  earnestly 
and  fervently  commend  you  to  God, — to  his  care,  protection  and  blessing,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  in  the  holy  faith  and  practice  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  last  give  you  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  among  all  his 
redeemed  and  sancti^ed  children,  in  his  eternal,  heavenly  kingdom.  Amen." 

After  his  dismission,  Dr.  Fitch  continued  to  preach  occasionally  till  within  a 
short  time  of  his  decease.  In  the  summer  of  1828,  then  iu  the  seventy -second 
year  of  his  age,  in  company  with  his  wife,  he  visited  New  England.  He  called 
at  Williamstown  ;  then  proceeded  as  far  east  as  Boston  ;  and  took  Canterbury, 
Norwich,  and  New  Haven  in  his  way,  on  his  return  home.  It  was  his  last 
yisit  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  principal  labors,  and  was  a  source  of 
much  satisfaction  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

Abating  tlio  ordinary  infirmities  of  age,  and  an  injury  of  his  foot,  received 
ID  1824,  by  which  he  was  lamed,  he  continued  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  health 
and  activity  of  body,  for  a  man  of  his  years,  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  He  had  been,  at  times,  troubled  with  an  asthmatic  affection,  but  was 
able  to  ride  and  walk  out  His  breathing  was  at  times  laborious ;  and  when 
reclining,  was  painfully  so.  When  sitting  or  walking  he  was  comfortable. 
His  appetite  for  food  was  good  ;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his 
friends  as  much  as  ever.  At  times  he  expressed  doubts  as  to  his  coDtinuiDg 
long  in  life  ;  still  he  evidently  did  not  anticipate  a  sudden  departure  from  this 
world.  Hence  he  arranged  nothing  as  to  his  family  or  effects.  During  all 
this  time  his  mind  was  tranquil,  and  evidently  much  upon  those  things  which 

*  The  following  letter,  from  hU  Honor  Lieat.  Gorernor  Child*,  is  inserted  with  pleasure,  tod  will  be 
rtad  with  interest. 

"  BosToir,  Feb.  11, 1843. 

*^  Rev.  ojtd  Dear  Sir  :—H  gnye  me  grehi  pl(>asure  to  learn  that  you  have  prepared  for  publicatioo,  a 
iketcb  of  the  life  and  character  of  tho  good  Dr.  Filch, — the  venerable  instructor  of  my  vonth.  Itravs 
me  t  melancholy  pleasure  to  meet  him  in  tho  fail  of  18-28,  at  that  advanced  period  of  lire,  when  of  ne- 
•eeeity  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  were  ^ radually  failing.  Ele  seemed,  however,  cheerful  and  pkwMBt : 
and  was  very  happy  in  meeting  some  of  his  former  pupils  and  friends.  Ho  evidently  felt  that  he  bad 
nearly  finished  his  course  on  earth,  lie  ezhihilpd,  howcvor,  a  calm  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  expressed  a  confident  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality.  This  strong  hope  gave  uooaual  brifht- 
■eaa  to  a  face  naturally  beaming  with  kindness  and  benignity.  I  well  recollect  the  deep  InapreMion  wnieh 
hia  viait  led  upon  my  mind,  that  I  should  see  his  face  no  more.  It  was  his  last  visit  to  Berkshire.  Hia 
frieoda  wore  all  bappy  to  see  him  again,  and  he  apparently  received  much  comfort  and  joy  tn  their  aoeiety. 
Moeh  of  his  conversation  related  to  occurrences  of  by-gone  days,  tlio  mention  of  which  inteteated  aod 
anioMted  him  much.  As  a  token  of  the  ies|>ect  which  we  entertained  for  our  venerable  Preaideot,  a  lew 
frieoda  in  Pittsficid  presonted  him  with  some  mementos  of  their  entcem,  which  he  kindlv  tod  jirttefally 
reeeived^ — and  which  consisted  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  something  over  a  hundred  dollara  lo  mooe^. 
Permit  me  again  to  ezpresa  my  high  gratification  that  you  have  prepared  for  the  preai  a  work  which  will 
perpetuate  toe  memory  of  a  groat  tud  good  man.    Please  accept  my  kindest  regardi. 

*•  With  much  respect,  youri  truly,  H.  U.  CHILDB.** 
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are  UDseeo  and  eternal.  His  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  rectitude  of  God^ 
dispensations,  appeared  to  be  strong  and  consoling.  In  this  state  of  health, 
and  happy  frame  of  mind,  he  continued  until  Thursday,  March  21st,  1833.  Od 
the  morning  of  that  day  no  material  alteration  was  discovered.  He  appeared 
much  as  usual.  At  noon  he  took  some  light  refreshment  in  his  room,  instead 
of  dining  with  the  family  as  he  had  usually  done.  After  dinner,  on  the  return 
of  his  wife,  he  observed  that  he  should  like  to  lie  down,  as  he  felt  that  be 
could  get  some  rest  With  a  very  little  assistance  he  walked  to  the  bed  and 
laid  himself  down.  As  Mrs.  Fitch  was  drawing  the  clothes  about  hia  feet,  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  perceived  that  he  had  risen  upon  his  elbows,  and 
was  struggling  for  breath.  She  exclaimed,  you  breathe  very  hard.  Receivmf 
DO  answer,  she  hastened  to  summon  the  family  together ;  in  time  only  to  see 
him  gasp  two  or  three  times,  and  all  was  over.  Thus  suddenly  closed  a  ]xm% 
and  useful  life. 

'*  It  is  blessed  to  go  when  so  ready  to  die.'' 

He  died  about  the  same  age  of  his  father,  nearly  seventy-seven ;  withont  t 
groan ;  or  rather  fell  asleep;  serenely  closing  his  eyes  upon  this  world  of  n 
and  vanity,  where  there  is  little  more  than  the  joys  of  union  and  the  tean  of 
separation. 

**  Al  noon-day  came  the  cry 

'  To  meet  thy  God,  prepare ; ' 
He  heard,  and  caught  bis  Captain's  eye, — 

Then  strong  in  t'aith  and  prayer. 

His  spirit,  with  a  bound, 

Left  its  encumbering  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunset  on  the  ground, 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And  life's  lung  warfare  clawed  at  last. 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace." 

The  next  Lord's  day  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the  church,  where  be 
had  so  often  and  so  faithfully  held  forth  the  word  of  life  ;  and  where  an  im- 
pressive and  appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  assembly,  by 
the  Rev.  Julius  Steele.  The  sermon  was  not  published.  From  the  manuscript 
copy  in  our  possession,  we  make  the  following  extract.  It  was  founded  oo 
Romans  viii.  28.  Atid  u>e  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  ikm 
that  love  God.  "  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  solid  science  and  varied  literature. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  native  mildness  and  amiableness  of  disposition.  As  t 
scholar  he  ranked  with  the  first  of  his  age  in  this  country.  As  a  companioo 
he  was  easy,  affable  and  winning.  As  a  teacher  of  youth,  the  hundreds  in  oar 
land  to  whom  he  imparted  instruction,  are  his  memorial ;  and  through  wboni, 

*  he  being  dead,  yet  speaketh.'  As  a  Christian  he  was  proverbially  meek  and 
humble.    As  a  minister  he  seemed  ever  mindful  of  the  apostolic  injunctioDr7 

*  not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.'  His  error,  if 
error  it  can  be  called,  consisted  in  his  undervaluing  himself  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.  His  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  around  us,  and  rose  as  his  aim  of  fift 
declined.  As  a  co-presbyter,  we  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  venerated  him  tf 
a  father.    We  all  loved  father  Fitch. 

*<  As  a  writer,  Dr.  Fitch  ranked  high.  He  was  classical  and  perBpicaott 
As  a  reasoner,  he  was  consecutive,  pertinent,  and  accurate.  PooDcasod  of  fiee 
and  tender  feelings  himself,  he  seemed  ever  most  unwilling  to  utter  that  which 
would  uimecessarily  wound  the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  He  was  eminently  t 
4Bon  of  consolation.  Those  most  edified  by  his  preaching,  were  the  more  in- 
telligent and  cultivated  part  of  the  community.  His  manner  of  life  pre^oos 
to  his  becoming  a  settled  pastor,  inclined  him  to  aim  more  at  benefiting  ^ 
hearers  tlirough  the  understanding,  than  to  influence  and  affect  them  by  ad- 
dressing the  passions.  He  was  no  blustering  declaimer.  In  plainness  and 
gospel  simplicity,  he  reasoned  concerning  '  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.'    He  dwelt  much  upon  *  Christ  and  htm  crucifiedy'-Hipon 
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the  marvellous  love  of  God  to  man  in  that  unspeakable  gift.  And  as  he  taught 
so  he  practised.  He  exeinplitied  the  benevolence  of  the  gospel  in  a  high 
degree. 

^  It  may  be  expected  that  I  should  speak  of  him  as  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
and  the  fiither  of  a  family.  Incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  be  to  delineate 
any  part  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  good  man,  I  am  entirely  incapable  of 
doing  anything  like  justice  when  I  come  to  speak  of  him  in  the  private  walks 
of  lite.  *  A  kinder  husband,'  said  his  bereaved  and  mourning  consort,  as  we 
stood  bending  over  the  cold  remains  of  departed  worth, '  a  kinder  husband, 
the  world  never  furnished — woman  never  had.'  The  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations of  life  he  sustained,  I  had  almost  said,  without  a  fault  In  all  his  do* 
mestic  relations  he  seemed  to  be  blameless.  Happy  are  they  above  most,  who 
can  call  such  a  man  either  husband  or  father.  Few  had  more  friends  and  more 
deservedly.  Confidence  he  never  betrayed.  With  the  feelings  or  reputation 
of  a  neighbor  he  never  trifled.  To  the  best  his  house  could  furnish,  those  who 
called  upon  him  always  received  a  hearty  welcome.  Many  are  his  debtors. 
He  lived  to  do  good.  He  lived  on  the  promised  reward  of  the  saints  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just  The  good  man's  labors  are  now  ended.  His  trials 
are  now  over.  He  now  sleeps  in  death.  Last  Thursday,  not  at  midnight  but 
at  mid-day,  the  cry  was  heard,  '  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  Our  de- 
parted friend  hasted  and  delayed  not  to  obey  the  call.  He  was  all  ready  to 
obey  so  hasty  a  summons.  He  arose  from  his  seat — retired  to  his  sleeping 
room,  laid  himself  down,  and  as  soon  as  words  can  relate,  slept  in  death's 
cold  embrace,  not  to  awake  again  *  till  the  heavens  be  no  more.'  Mourning 
friends,  the  good,  the  great,  the  amiable  man,  the  valued  neighbor,  the  tried 
and  faithful  friend,  the  fond  husband  endeared  by  a  thousand  kind  offices,  the 
affectionate  and  tender  father,  the  learned,  pious  and  estimable  minister  is  no 
more  on  earth.  From  all  the  fond  and  long-cherished  endearments  below, 
death  has  suddenly  and  forever  removed  him.  Of  all  earthly  scenes  he  has 
taken  a  last,  a  long  farewell,  and  gone  up  to  that  rest  which  *  remaineth  to  the 
people  of  God.'" 

On  a  large  and  beautiful  monument  erected  over  his  grave,  is  the  following 
inscription :  ''  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  who  was  bom  in 
Canterbury,  Ct.,  1756 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College,  1777 ;  tutor  in  the  same 
aboot  8  years ;  President  of  Williams  College  22  years;  Pastor  of  the  church 
in  West  Bloomfield  12  years.  He  died  March  21,  1833,  aged  76  years.  The 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance." 

Mrs.  Fitch  died  in  the  family  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Folsom,  at  Cleveland,  O., 
Nov.  21, 1834.  Her  death  was  peaceful  and  triumphant  She  lived  and  died 
in  the  ftith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

While  President  Fitch  was  in  Europe,  he  traced  the  origin  and  history  of  his 
ancestors  back  through  many  generations ;  besides,  be  always  kept  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  family  settled  in  this  country.  Afler  his 
decease,  all  his  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  C.  Fitch, 
then  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  whose  house  with  its  contents  was  soon  afler  consumed 
by  fire.  His  cotemporaries,  like  himself,  have  nearly  all  passed  away  in  the 
lapse  of  eighty-six  years ;  so  that  very  general  incidents  of  his  life  only  can 
now  be  recovered  from  oblivion.  This  statement  is  made  with  a  view  to  an- 
ticipate and  obviate  an  objection  to  which  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Fitch  is 
liable,  from  its  deficiency  in  minute  information,  and  in  a  discriminating  estimate 
of  his  character.  And  in  this  connection  it  may  with  propriety  be  stated  that 
he  never  published  any  of  the  productions  of  his  pen,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Baccalaureate  discourse,  delivered  Sept.  1799.  It  is  rei>orted,  likewise,  that  he 
published  a  funeral  discourse  about  1812 ;  but  we  have  searched  in  vain  for  a 
copy  of  it.  From  a  few  scattered  and  necessarily  imperfect  sources  must  now 
be  obtained  all  our  information  respecting  this  truly  excellent  man. 

After  the  brief  general  survey  which  has  now  been  taken  of  the  more  promi- 
nent events  of  his  life,  we  would  attempt,  as  a  service  due  to  his  memory  and 
friends,  to  add  something  more  respecting  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  qualifies^ 
tions  for  those  important  spheres  in  which  he  was  called  to  move.    Instead  of 
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a  full  drawn  portrait  of  bis  character,  however,  we  are  able  to  present  only  ao 
imperfect  outJine. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  general  estimate  of  Dr.  Fitch's  charac- 
ter from  what  is  contained  in  the  following  letters ;  which  we  here  introduce 
with  much  pleasure.  The  first  is  from  the  Kev.  President  Day  of  Yale  College. 
**  My  particular  acquaintance  with  President  Fitch  was  of  sliort  continuance, 
while  I  was  a  tutor  in  Williams  College  in  the  years  1797  and  1798.  The  in- 
stitution had  then  been  in  operation  but  a  few  years,  yet  it  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing under  the  active  and  successful  superintendence  of  Dr.  Fitch.  At  that 
early  period  there  were  not  very  frequent  calls  for  stern  and  vigorous  disci- 
pline. The  President  was  vigilant  and  faithful,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  cordial  cooperation  of  the  subordinate  instructors.  He  was  endeared  to 
the  students  by  his  affectionate  regard  for  their  best  interests,  and  bis  self- 
denying  labors  for  their  welfare.  In  the  common  intercourse  of  society  he 
was  social,  instructive  and  benevolent.  He  was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  those  within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  I  considered 
him  a  man  of  sincere  and  stable  piety.  I  rarely  heard  him  preach.  His  dis- 
courses, so  far  as  I  had  the  means  of  knowing,  were  sound,  practical  com- 
positions, without  an  affectation  of  profound  research,  or  refined  metaphysical 
speculation.  He  appeared  to  aim  to  be  practically  useful,  rather  than  to  make 
a  display  of  profound  and  original  powers  of  investigation.  In  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life  he  was  distinguished  for  affectionate  kindness,  and  as- 
siduous attention  to  tlie  wants  and  wishes  of  his  family." 

The  next  is  from  James  W.  Robbins,  Esq.,  who  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1802. — "  I  spent  near  seven  years  in  Williamstown  while  Dr.  Fitch 
was  president,  and  a  part  of  the  time  boarded  in  his  family.  During  more  than 
thirty  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  acquaintance  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  form  with  other  men,  has  not  lessened  the  estimate  which  I  then 
entertained  of  his  character.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  qualities  of  his 
heart  and  disposition  were  purity  and  benevolence.  As  a  natural  consequenoo 
of  the  purity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  was  very  seldom  suspicious  of  others ; 
and  his  benevolent  feelings  were  awakened  whenever  an  object  was  presented 
adapted  to  their  excitement ;  and  his  benevolence,  when  carried  out  in  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity,  was  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his  ability.  As  a 
scholar,  his  literary  acquirements  were  highly  respectable.  His  official  duties 
in  connection  with  college,  and  the  many  cares  necessarily  incident  to  the 
management  of  a  numerous  and  dependent  family,  did  not  leave  him  sufficient 
leisure  for  extensive  scientific  investigations,  or  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  general  literature.  As  a  teacher,  he  was  faithful  and  com- 
municative ;  and  those  students  who  were  instructed  by  him  during  their  senior 
year,  will  never  forget  the  ability  and  interest  with  which  he  explained  and 
illustrated  the  writings  of  Locke,  Paley  and  Vattel.  As  a  Christian,  he  was 
sincere  and  devout ;  desirous  of  knowing  his  duty,  and  when  ascertained,  was 
ready,  beyond  most  men,  to  perform  it.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  more  instruc- 
tive than  impressive,  but  none  could  faithfully  listen  to  his  sermons  without 
improvement  Dr.  Fitch  laboi;ied  assiduously  for  the  interest  of  the  college, 
over  which  he  was  called  to  preside ;  and  n>r  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
jMTOvement  of  the  young  men  who  resorted  to  that  institution." 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  writes  the  Rev.  John  Nelson  of  Leicester,  who  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1807  ;  "  the  first  interview  which  I  had  with 
the  venerable  President  Fitch.  I  entered  college  young  and  inexperienced, 
end  with  an  overpowering  dread  of  so  high  a  dignitary,  as  I  then  supiK>sed  the 
president  of  a  college  must  be.  It  was  with  a  trembling  step  that  I  entered  the 
study  of  Dr.  Fitch  with  my  credentials  in  hand :  but  there  was  something  so 
kind,  so  cordial,  so  fatherly  in  his  greetings,  that  my  heart  went  forth  to  him  at 
once  as  to  a  guardian  friend  in  whom  I  could  safely  trust.  Nor  did  I  OTer  find 
anything  in  the  spirit,  the  conduct,  or  the  bearing  of  my  venerated  president, 
which  weakened,  or  in  any  way  efi^aced  those  early  impressions.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  he  faithfully  maintained  the  discipline  of  college,  I  ever  found  him 
ready  to  extend  to  all  both  the  care  and  kindness  of  an  afiSMStionate  guardian 
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and  friend.  But  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  domestic,  the  social  and  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  the  official  excellencies  of  Dr.  Fitch,  till  at  a  subsequent 
period  I  became  more  intimately  associated  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
college  faculty,  and  a  boarder  in  his  family.  During  the  two  years  in  which  I 
sustained  these  relations  to  him,  I  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  rare 
virtues  and  excellencies  which  composed  his  character.  His  attachment  and 
kindness  to  his  numerous  family  I  found  to  bo  almost  unexampled.  His  be- 
nevolence to  the  poor  and  suffering  flowed  forth  in  one  continued  stream. 
His  hospitality  seemed  to  be  unbounded  Christian  hospitality.  His  intercourse 
with  his  friends  was  free,  cheerful,  and  yet  characterized  by  an  all-pervading 
spirit  of  piety.  As  the  head  of  a  college,  Dr.  Fitch  was  diligent,  faithful  and 
efficient.  As  an  instructor,  he  was  clear,  safe,  and,  to  a  good  degree,  able.  As 
a  preacher,  he  was  profitable  and  interesting,  and  sometimes  powerful.  As  a 
Christian,  he  caused  his  light  to  shine  brightly  and  uniformly.  Had  he  been 
leas  modest,  less  retiring,  less  at  home,  his  reputation,  no  doubt,  would  have 
stood  much  higher.  Had  he  gone  abroad,  and  appeared  before  the  public,  like 
many  other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  his  name  would  have  had  a  high 
place  among  theirs.'* 

In  the  following  general  summary  respecting  Di\  Fitch,  we  shall  aim  to  keep 
in  mind  the  venerable  maxim,  "  Dt  mortuia  nilf  nisi  de  bonis ; "  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  give  any  overdrawn  statement  of  his  good  qualities. 

1.  In  personal  appearance j  Dr.  Fitch  was  rather  below  than  above  the  mid- 
dling stature.  **  His  countenance  was  grave,  but  rather  pleasant  than  austere. 
His  appearance  and  deportment  were  always  gentlemanly  and  dignified; 
tliough  sometimes  through  his  great  modesty,  not  marked  with  perfect  ease 
and  elegance."    His  personal  appearance  was  certainly  much  in  his  favor. 

2.  j&  a  Christian,  Dr.  Fitch  was  sincere,  devout,  consistent  and  uniform. 
He  aimed  to  keep  his-  heart  with  all  diligence,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
hla  Saviour  in  all  things.  It  is  the  united  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him 
beet,  that  he  was  remarkably  exemplary  as  a  Christian.  No  one  could  long  be 
in  his  society,  says  a  competent  judge,  without  perceiving  that  his  mind  was 
strongly  imbued  with  religious  feeling.  He  was  evidently  a  Christian  of  a 
high  order.  He  was  not  without  a  share  of  those  failings  which  are  common 
to  fallen  man. 

"  But  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side.'' 

"  In  my  early  years,"  writes  Mrs.  S.  "  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
sistency and  perfection  of  his  Christian  character ;  ever  displaying  as  he  did 
the  most  entire  and  childlike  submission  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father. 
Indeed,  whenever  I  have  endeavored  to  conceive  of  a  person  fully  under  the 
influence,  and  moulded  by  the  pure  and  ennobling  principles  of  the  gospel, 
my  mind  involuntarily  recurs  to  father  Fitch  as  aflording  a  lovely  exemplifi- 
cation.'' 

3.  Dr.  Fitch  possessed  native  powers  of  mind  of  a  high,  if  not  of  a  pre-eminent 
order.  They  were  characterized  by  solid  strength,  rather  than  brilliancy. 
They  were  capable  of  deliberate  and  manly,  rather  than  high  wrought  efforts. 
His  memory  was  strong  and  retentive ;  hence  the  large  fund  of  useful  anec- 
dote which  was  ever  at  his  command,  and  which  he  employed  with  happy 
success  at  the  recitations  of  his  pupils,  and  to  enliven  and  instruct  in  the  social 
circle.  His  patient  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  added  to  his  original 
capacity  for  acquiring  it,  gave  him  a  high  standing  among  his  classmates  in 
college,  and  a  high  place  among  his  literary  associates  in  subsequent  years. 
During  his  presidency  at  Williamstown,  he  was  somewhat  extensively  known 
as  a  man  of  solid  and  varied  learning.  "He  was  a  man,"  says  Professor 
Dewey,  "  of  strong  powers  of  mind.  The  more  difficult  parts  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  his  day,  natural  and  moral,  so  far  as  the  means  of  investigation  were 
at  his  command,  he  readily  comprehended  and  made  his  own  ;  and  that  know- 
ledge he  could  easily  transfer  into  the  minds  of  others.  I  well  remember 
many  points  which  he  presented  and  illustrated  to  our  class  in  an  indelible 
manner.    Had  chemistiy  been  taught  in  his  education,  he  would  have  made  a 
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chemist  of  high  respectability.''  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  a  well  balanced  mind. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  as  Chalmers  said  of  Urqiihart ;  *'  lie  had  the  amphtude 
of  genius,  but  none  of  its  irregularities.  There  was  no  shooting  forth  of  mind 
in  one  direction,  so  as  to  give  a  prominency  to  certain  acquisitions.  He  was 
neither  a  mere  geometer,  nor  a  mere  linguist,  nor  a  mere  metaphysician ;  be 
was  all  put  together  ;  alike  distinguished  by  the  fullness  and  harmony  of  hii 
powers." 

In  his  younger  days  he  wrote  some  poetry  very  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
genius.  A  niece  once  requested  him  to  furnish  }ier  with  some'  lines  for  a 
moumuig  piece,  which  she  was  embroidering  in  memory  of  a  departed  sister. 
He  wrote  the  following  impromptu : — 

"  When  th^  dear  Saviour  wakes  the  dead. 
And  bids  thy  dust  arise, 
Then  thou  shalt  leave  this  humble  bed, 
And  meet  him  in  the  skies.'' 

Among  his  papers  that  were  destroyed,  his  children  well  recollect  there  wast 
manuscript  book  containing  a  large  number  (probably  all)  of  his  poetic  articles 
A  few  of  his  pieces  have  come  into  our  hands.  We  have  concluded  to  inaeit 
the  following  production  of  his  youthful  pen. 


ODE  TO  INNOCENCE. 


Fairest  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Stranger  to  the  leasi  offence, 

Nobly  scorning  all  disguise. 
Lovely,  smiling  Innocence. 

Deek'd  in  robes  of  purest  snow, 
Bright  and  fair  as  snmmer's  morn, 

Beauteous  as  the  flowers  that  blow. 
Meads  and  vallios  to  adorn. 

Not  the  myrtle's  cooling  shade, 

Not  the  rural  lover's  bower, 
Not  the  calm,  sequestered  glade, 

Blooming  with  each  fragant  flower ; 

Not  the  bliss  that  Science  pours 
O'er  the  brisbt,  enraptured  mind. 

When  on  Eagle  wings  she  soars, 
To  the  utmost  bounds  assign'd  ; 

Not  the  honors  of  the  great, 

Titles  of  a  sounding  name. 
Bplendor,  power  and  pomp  of  state, 

Towers  and  sceptres,  wealth  and  fame, 


Can  to  bliss  he  knew  before, 
V^i'hen  in  thy  pure  garb  arrayM, 

His  pain'd  bosom  e'er  restore, 
Who  from  thee  has  haplms  atray'd. 

Choicest  friend  of  mortals  here, 
None,  without  thee,  can  be  bleat, 

Yet  thou  loveliest  dost  appear 
In  the  blooming  fair  one's  breasL 

There,  in  charms  that  ever  please. 
We,  thy  loveliness  behold ; 

8uch,  'mid  E!den's  bowery  trees, 
Adam  saw  in  Eve  of  old. 

Such  in  fair  Honora's  mind 

Bright  as  morning's  pearly  dew, 

With  each  gentle  virtue  jotn'd. 
We  with  pleasing  rapture  vtow. 

Mav  she,  O  celestial  fair, 
From  thy  footsteps  never  rove  ; 

But  thy  purest  pleasure  share. 
Till  she  join  the  train  above. 


Dr.  Fitch  engaged  with  ardor  and  perseverance  in  the  investigation  of  every 
subject  to  which  he  turned  his  attention.  Still,  his  scholarship  seems  to  have 
been  general,  rather  than  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of  science.  He 
understood  thoroughly  the  whole  course  of  study  pursued  in  our  coUegee  at 
that  period.  With  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  he  was  very  familiar.  The 
Hebrew,  too,  received  a  share  of  his  attention,  to  which  he  and  his  cotempo- 
raries  were,  no  doubt,  encouraged  by  that  distinguished  Hebrician,  President 
Stiles.  His  hand  writing  was  very  fair  and  rather  superior — better  when  be 
was  seventy  than  when  a  tutor  in  college. 

4.  Dr.  Fitch  was  well  qualified,  in  most  respects,  to  have  the  inatructidn  and 
guardianship  of  young  men.  It  would  not,  probably,  be  considered  stricdy 
correct  to  assert  that  he  was,  on  the  whole,  preeminently  qualified  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  college.  He  possessed  the  talent  of  government,  however,  to  that 
degree,  that  he  was  revered  and  beloved  by  his  numerous  pupils.  Some  have 
thought  that  he  was  deficient  in  decision  or  firmness.  His  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing may  have  led  him,  in  some  instances  to  shrink  from  enforcing  or  execating 
all  that  he  had  threatened  in  case  of  delinquency  or  disorder.  Still  be  wis 
not  strikingly  deficient  in  this  trait  of  character.  The  instances  were  not  com- 
mon in  which  he  fell  short,  in  the  issue,  of  doing  all  that  wholesonae  diseipli 
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required.  *'  For  years,**  says  one  of  his  associates  in  office,  ">  we  had  no  caie 
ID  which  Dr.  Fitch  did  not  bear  up  his  end  well  in  the  government  of  college.** 
The  same  valued  friend  and  former  instructor  adds, — "  Dr.  Fitch  was  too  good 
a  man,  too  pure  in  his  feelings,  too  affectionate  towards  his  pupils,  too  desirous 
of  the  happiness  of  all  around  him,  to  allow  me  to  take  up  any  little  failure  in 
some  trait  of  character.*'  The  friends  of  Dr.  Fitch  would  be  tie  last  to  deny 
that  in  connection  with  his  many  excellencies  he  had  a  share  of  those  imper- 
fections which  belong  to  man.  But  to  dwell  upon  these  would  be  productive 
of  no  good.  If  any  one  should  wish  to  see  his  failings  delineated,  it  mutt  be 
done  by  some  other  pen  than  ours. 

The  president  of  a  college  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  parent  or  guardian  to  all 
the  young  men.  And  he  must  give  attention  to  all  their  inquiries  and  wants, 
whether  real  or  imaginary.  Dr.  Fitch,  from  his  early  education,  natural  kind- 
ness, practical  wisdom  and  experience  in  teaching,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  meet 
these  demands  upon  his  time  and  patience.  He  almost  invariably  secured  die 
entire  confidence  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  He  showed  himself  to  be  their 
liiend ;  and  they  in  turn  cheerfully  reciprocated  his  fi*iendship.  He  treated 
them  as  young  gentlemen,  and  they  rarely  failed  to  be  gentlemanly  in  return. 
^  The  instructor  was  forgotten  in  the  friend  and  father."  We  have  almost  in- 
Tariably  heard  those  who  were  graduated  at  Williams  College  during  his  presi- 
dency speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  and  veneration.  And  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  For,  not  only  over  their  studies,  but  their  health,  their 
morals,  their  present  and  eternal  welfare,  he  watched  with  paternal  care  and 
anxious  solicitude.  As  a  consequence,  few  instructors  have  been  mofe  uni- 
formly and  gratefully  remembered  by  their  pupils. 

5.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Fitch's  qualities  partook  of  the  solid  rather  than  of  the 
brilliant  and  showy.  His  sermons,  so  far  as  we  have  had  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, were  characterized  by  plainness  of  style,  clearness  of  illustration, 
soundness  of  argument  and  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  His  manner  was 
solemn,  earnest  and  affectionate.  He  was  a  biblical,  instructive  and  practical 
preacher.  In  his  religious  sentiments  he  was  strictly  orthodox.  He  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Edwards.  A  clergyman  of  reputation  says  of  him,  ^  His  ac- 
curacy in  language  and  rhetorical  correctness  in  composition,  were  perhaps 
carried  to  excess.  His  delivery  was  good.  His  voice  was  full  and  sonorous^ 
and  his  enunciation  distinct  and  forcible.  In  composition  be  evidently  inclined 
to  the  pathetic." 

From  his  Baccalaureate  discourse,  delivered  in  1799,  from  the  text, — Bui 
evpti  earnestly  the  best  gifts,  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way, — we 
make  the  following  brief  ej^tract : — 

*'  However  desirable  and  worthy  of  pnrsuit  the  best  natural  and  acquired  gifU  may 
be,  there  is  still  a  more  excellent  and  glorious  way.  This  u  the  way  of  holineM; 
w^ch  leads  directly  and  certainly  to  present  peace  and  future  happiness.  Talents 
without  piety,  gids  without  grace,  will  not  profit  you  at  last  Splendid  abilities  may 
duzle  the  eyes  of  men,  and  command  tlieir  admiration  and  applause  ,  but  trae  virtae 
alone  can  procure  the  Divine  favor,  and  ensure  the  rewards  of  a  better  life.  This  alone 
gives  leal  worth  and  importance  to  genius  and  erudition,  to  brilliant  talents  and  ez- 
Isnsive  knwledge.  What  do  wit,  genius  and  learning  now  avail  Hume  and  Boling- 
broke,  Shaflsbury  and  Voltaire  ?  Prostituted  as  these  talents  were  by  them  to  the  in- 
£unous  cause  of  infidelity  and  vice,  what  purpose  do  they  now  answer,  but  as  flaming 
torches  to  light  them  to  the  lowest  pits  of  their  infernal  prison,  and  show  them,  in  ten- 
fold horrors,  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness?  What  would  they  now  give  for  one 
ebeeritig  ray  of  that  heavenly  religion  which  they  once  hooted  and  despised — for  one 
drop  of  tiis  atoning  blood,  whom,  with  the  rage  and  malice  of  fiends,  they  to  often  re- 
viled and  blasphemed  ?    Tou,  my  young  friends,  have  formed,  I  trust,  a  more  just  esti- 


ite  of  the  worth  of  religion.  But  its  real  value  cannot,  in  the  present  state,  be  fully 
told  or  conceived.  When  the  splendors  of  eternal  day  shall  burst  upon  your  astonished 
-vision,  or  the  pit  of  endless  despair  yawn  upon  you,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  yon 
know  its  infinite  worth — its  high  and  everlasting  importance." 

But  the  crowning  excellence  of  Dr.  Fitch  as  a  preacher  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. He  was  wise  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  During  his  residence  at  Williams- 
town,  numbers  were  hopefully  converted  through  his  instrumentality,  and  pre- 
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pared  for  extensive  usefulness  in  Zion.  And  during  his  twelve  years*  mio»- 
iry  in  West  Bloomfield,  though  his  congregation  was  not  large,  and  he  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  still,  the  admissions  to  that  church  averaged  sixteen  annu- 
ally.  Not  a  year  passed,  while  he  ministered  to  that  people,  but  that  some  were 
brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  and  confessed  Christ  before  men. 

6.  It  hardly  need  he  added,  that  Dr.  Fitch  took  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  in  general.  Could  he  devote  eight  years  of  his  early 
life  to  the  duties  of  an  instructor  in  Yale  College — three  years  to  the  office  of 
preceptor  at  Williamstown,  and  twenty-two  to  the  presidency  of  the  college,— 
educate  some  young  men  almost  entirely  at  his  own  expense, — ^take  an  early 
and  prominent  part  in  the  efforts  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  unless  the  cause  of 
education,  especially  the  preparation  of  pious  young  men  for  the  gospel  minis- 
try, was  with  him  an  object  of  absorbing  interest* 

7.  Dr.  Fitch  was  truly  a  lover  of  good  men.  He  was  given  to  hospitality. 
He  was  liberal  to  all  who  called  upon  him,  **ns  much  so  as  his  means  would 
allow.  He  was  the  best  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  made 
many  friends,  and  had  no  enemies.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  beloved 
by  all  his  neighbors  wherever  he  lived."  His  doors  were  freely  opened,  and 
all  his  guests  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  welcome  to  the  best  that  his 
house  could  furnish.  He  never  amassed  much  wealth ;  he  had  little  more 
than  a  bare  competency.  Still,  by  joining  economy  with  liberality,  he  passed 
his  days  in  circumstances  of  comfort,  honor  and  content.  His  virtues  and 
learning  were  his  richest  inheritance.  His  best  hopes  were  his  treasures  laid 
up  in  heaven. 

8.  Dr.  Fitch  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.     If  he  was  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  diligent  and  laborious  student ;  if  he  was  not  uniformly  and  indefatigabiy 
engaged  in   the    pursuit  of  some  great  and  worthy  object;    if  he  was  not 
always  employed  about  that  which  pertained  to  his  office  or  profession  ;  still  be 
was  a  remarkably  industrious  man.     None  of  his  time  was  suffered  to  run  to 
waste.     Every  hour  of  his  life  appeared  to  be  conscientiously  devoted  to  some 
valuable  purpose.     With  him  no  lioui-s  could  strictly  be  called  leisure  houn. 
Besides  the  needful  time  for  repose  and  refreshment,  he  was  uniformly  occu- 
pied in  his  study — in  his  oflicial  duties — in  his  garden  or  woodhouse— in  at- 
tending to  his  domestic  concerns,  or  in  some  way  promoting  the  good  of  bis 
fellow  men.     His  labois  were  always  arduous,  and  sometimes  excessive.    Be- 
sides performing  all  his  domestic  and  collegiate  duties,  he  frequently  preacbed 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  for  months  in  succession.   And  the  calls  oo  him 
for  services  abroad  were  somewhat  muuerous.     Under  the  pressure  of  so  roaof 
cares  and   labors,  his  constitution,  not  originally  remarkably  firm,  must  have 
failed,  but  for  his  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  to  which  he  habitually  ac- 
customed himself.     There  is  much  salutary  counsel  and  practical  wisdom  in 
the  following  sentence,  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  sou,  then  just  settled  in  the 
ministry.    "  The  garden  has  been  mj/  physician,  let  it  be  yours.**    During  the 
twenty-two  years  of  his  presidency  at  Williamstown,  the  regular  performaoee 
of  his  official  duties  was  never  known  to  be  interrupted  by  sickness,  but  ooee, 
for  a  single  week.     His  constitution  was  preserved  to  a  great  extent  hale  and 
vigorous  till  near  the  close  of  life. 

9.  The  source  of  Dr.  Fitch's  support  and  comfort  in  the  day  of  aJUdiMod 
trial  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  letter,  which  is  strikingly  cbaracte^ 
istic  of  him.  It  was  written  near  the  close  of  his  life,  and  addressed  to  two 
of  his  children,  then  deeply  affiicted.  *'  About  noon  to-day,  I  took  from  tbe 
office  your  letter,  conveying  to  us  the  distressing  tidings  of  your  dear  litdi 
Harriet's  death.  This  is  indeed  an  afflictive  dispensation  ;  but  do  doubt  pff- 
fectly  wise  and  good.  My  thoughts  have  repeatedly  anticipated  it,  and  I  may 
almost  say  foreboded  it.  Such  precious  gifls  as  your  too  lovely  habeas,  appeared 
almost  too  much  for  any  imperfect  mortals  to  receive  and  safely  retain.  So 
prone  are  the  hearts  of  God's  partially  sanctified  children  to  doat  on  sucbridi 
gifls  from  his  munificent  hand,  and  even  to  idolize  them,  that  he  often  seas  it 
to  be  best  and  necessary  for  their  good,  soon  to  take  them  back.    This  he  ob- 
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questionably  has  a  right  to  do,  and  always  will  do,  when  he  sees  it  will  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  good  of  those  he  loves.  What  son  or  daughter  is  there 
whom  the  father  does  not  chasten,  for  their  profit  and  growth  in  grace  ?  Thii 
he  doea,  sometinnes  more  and  sometimes  less  severely,  and  always  in  coyenant 
love  and  faithfulness  to  his  children.    Watts  says : — 

**  Tbe  brightest  things  below  the  sky 
Give  but  a  flattering  light ; 
We  should  suspect  some  danger  nigh, 
VVtiere  we  possess  delight. 

Sad  experience  oflen  teaches  the  Christian  that  this  sentiment  is  true.  When 
our  hearts  are  too  much  set  on  any  earthly  object,  there  is  always  reason  to 
apprehend  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will,  in  kindness,  take  that  object  from  us. 
Aod  shall  we  complain  of  an  act  of  kindness  and  tenderness  in  Him  whoae 
love  to  his  children  is  unfailing?  This  love  always  directs  him  to  conauk 
their  highest  and  best  interest  in  all  his  dealings ;  some  of  which,  to  answer 
this  kind  and  benevolent  purpose  must  be  trying  and  afHictive.  Prosperity  is 
inuch  more  dangerous  to  them  than  adversity ;  worldly  comforts,  than  disap- 
pointments and  afHictions.  I  do  not  sny,  my  dear  children,  thai  your  afiections 
were  in  an  unconmion  degree  set  upon  your  lovely  babes.  But  it  would  be 
very  natural,  if  they  were.  The  temptation  was  unusually  strong,  and  you 
must  have  had  more  than  a  common  share  of  grace  to  resist  and  overcome  it. 
Perhaps  you  find  they  were,  and  now  see  the  reason  why  your  kind  Heavenly 
Father  has  thus  dealt  with  you.  If  so,  this  should  be  a  motive  to  the  most 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  and  entire  resignation  to  this  afiiicting 
Providence.  It  is  a  severe  trial  of  your  faith,  patience  and  acquiescence  in 
the  pleasure  of  Him  who  does  all  things  well.  His  grace  can,  and  I  trust  will, 
not  only  support  you  but  comfort  you  under  this  sore  bereavement,  and  bring 
you  out  of  this  furnace  of  afiliction,  as  gold  purified  by  fire.  We  deeply  feel 
the  affliction  ourselves,  and  tenderly  sympathize  with  you.  It  is  our  earoest 
prayer  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  s|uire  your  little  son,  and  not  add  sorrow  to 
sorrow.  But  he  knows  what  is  best :  His  pleasure  will  be  done ;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  acquiesce,  whatever  it  may  be." 

In  bringing  this  biographical  sketch  of  President  Fitch  to  a  close,  we  are 
deeply  and  painfully  sensible  of  its  imperfections.  While  preparing  it,  we 
have  often  been  led  to  wonder  that  one  so  useful,  distinguished  and  deserving, 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked,  while  many  inferior  to  him  have  been  largely 
noticed.  The  preceding  representations  of  him,  we  are  fully  satisfied,  fkli 
bolow  what  they  ought  to  have  been.  We  have  not  reached  the  standard  at 
which  we  aimed.  But  our  consolation  is,  that  we  have  done  what  we  could  to 
rsBCue  from  oblivion  the  life  and  character  of  one  who  deserves  a  far  better  aod 
more  extended  memorial*  And  now  with  the  addition  of  a  single  paragraph 
we  lay  down  our  pen. 

Jh  a  companion,  father  and  friendj  Dr.  Fitch  was  all  that  his  nearest  con- 
nnctioos  could  desire  him  to  be.  "A  kinder  husband,"  said  his  bereaved 
widow,  "the  world  never  furnished.  His  unremitting  attention  to  me,  during 
my  late  illness,  contribute<l  greatly  to  his  being  taken  so  suddenly  to  the  grave.'' 
Another  member  of  his  family  remarks,  **  I  think  I  can  unhesitatingly  say  that 
I  never  knew  one  better  calculated  to  render  a  home-circle  cheerful  and  happy 
than  my  deceased  father.  Anticipating  every  wish  of  wife  and  children,  and 
in  his  own  manners  uniformly  bland  and  affectionate,  the  cheerful  and  happy 
Influence  of  his  presence  and  conversation  were  daily  felt  throughout  our 
whole  circle.  He  was  also  characterized  by  a  remarkable  equanimity  of  tem- 
per,   lu  the  varied  trials  incident  to  every  family's  experience,  during  mf 


*  Boom  mikmr  the  death  of  Dr.  Fitch,  the  late  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Lee,  was  reqnefled  to  prepare  «  ownoir  ef 
Uhi;  hot  be  toon  aicertaioed,  uo  inquirj,  that  there  won  to  few  materials  for  ■oeb  a  work,  Uutt  be  liilt 
■nrnliof  to  make  tbe  attempt.  The  Rev.  Mr. Nelson  of  Leicester,  afterwards  gave  ■ome  eoooarafetteot 
Ikpl  km  wMiU  prepare  a  menoir  of  him ;  but  soon  relioqaishad  tbe  ■ndertakiof  for  want  of  laliaMe  »»> 
ttriali  An  extended  history  of  his  life  aod  characur  would  OBooestiooablj  ba««  baeo  fhwa  to  tho  pobtts 
iMf  tg«k  but  for  tbe  iMi  of  bii  numerous  and  valnablo  mafloicripu  by  Art. 
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whole  life,  I  never  saw  his  bright,  sun-lit  countenance  shaded  by  a  frown ;  nor 
did  I  ever  have  any  evidence  that  his  equilibrium  of  mind  was  disturbed." 
As  a  father,  he  was  uniformly  aflfectionate,  kind  and  provident.  His  children 
invariably  i*evered,  loved  and  obeyed  hini,  and  were  emulous  to  please  him. 
As  a  friend,  few  have  been  more  highly  esteemed  and  valued.  '*  I  know  not," 
says  Dr.  Davis,  ^*  that  I  have  ever  known  a  purer  or  more  benevolent  man,~t 
man  for  whose  integrity  and  uprightness  I  liave  entertained  a  more  profouod 
respect.''  His  circle  of  warm-hearted  friends  was  somewhat  extensive.  His 
acquaintance  was  deservedly  sought ;  his  presence  imparted  intelligence  and 
pleasure  to  every  circle  in  which  he  moved.  He  evidently  lived  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  good  of  his  generation.  He  uniformly  aimed  to  diffuse  ha|>- 
piness  around  him.  Without  the  prospect  of  reward  in  the  present  life,  be 
was  sustained  a^d  animated  with  the  hope  of  a  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 
Upon  that  reward  for  which  his  Lord  had  so  manifestly  been  pre]>anng  him 
for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  has  no  doubt,  through  grace,  joyfully  entered. 
And  hundreds,  and  hundreds,  who  have  enjoyed  his  society  and  shared  in  his 
labors  (or  their  benefit,  now  ^  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed." 


HISTORY  AND   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[By  Uev.  Edward  Harris,  fiostoo,  Bds.] 

The  name  of  Martin  Luther,  now  familiar  to  almost  every  schoolboy,  formi 
one  of  the  most  prominent  waymarks  in  the  history  both  of  the  world  and  the 
chorch.  It  has  immortalized  his  age  among  the  generations  gone  by  ;  and  one 
can  hardly  hear  it  pronounced  without  being  at  the  same  moment  transported 
back  to  the  scenes  and  events  of  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  shook 
Europe  to  its  very  centre,  and  from  the  cell  of  a  monastery  opened  upon  the 
world  that  dawning  of  science  and  truth  which  shall  shine  on,  with  unwaniof 
brightness,  to  its  perfect  day. 

But  while  all  recognize  the  name  of  the  Reformer,  and  its  connection  with 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  Christendom  in  the  general,  few,  compan- 
tiveiy,  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  peculiar  opinions  and  those  of  the 
past  and  present  generations  of  his  followers.  We  have  therefore  thooght  it 
night  be  doing  a  service  to  our  readers,  and  to  the  cause  of  vital  religion  in  our 
country,  to  present  a  concise  and  authentic  view  of  this  subject.  And  we  do 
this  the  more  cheerfully;  because  we  believe  that  in  thus  revivingr  our  own  ud 
onr  readers'  acquaintance  with  our  Lutheran  brethren,  we  introduce  to  the 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  of  lost  men,  an  ancient,  honored  and  roost  efficient 
branch  of  that  church  which  he  ransomed  with  blood,  and  which  he  employs  li 
carrying  forward  the  triumphs  of  his  grace  over  sin  and  tlie  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Martin  Luther,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  consequeotlf 
a  descendant  of  that  race  of  Germans  who,  in  the  fiflh  century,  and  in  connee- 
tion  with  their  neighbors  the  Angli,  conquered  England,  and  formed  that  people 
whom  many  of  us  claim  as  our  ancestry.  Long  before  the  Saviour's  nativity, 
Germany  was  an  ancient  country,  and  its  earliest  history  had  sunk  into  obU? ion. 
At  the  time  of  his  advent  the  Germans  were  extensively  spread  over  the  west 
of  Europe,  and,  similar  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country,  existed  inno- 
merous  independent  and  warlike  tribes,  acknowledging  no  obligations  hot  sock 
as  were  self  imposed ;  yet  united  by  the  single  tie  of  mutual  protection,  ud 
subjecting  their  individual  opinions  and  interests  to  laws  enacted  by  a  majority 
of  the  whole.  In  religion,  polytheists  but  not  idolaters,  and  performing  their 
dtvotioDS  in  the  great  temple  of  Nature,  or  some  natural  cavern,  belieYing  tie 
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unconfined  regions  of  space  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  their 
imaginary  deities,  and  of  the  luminaries  of  heaven  which  they  worshipped. 
They  believed  in  a  future  existence  and  retribution.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Cesar  the  Romans  marked  them  out  for  conquest ;  but  a(\er  repeated  attempts 
to  subdue  them,  they  were  defeated,  and  relinquished  the  object  about  the 
thirteenth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Subsequently,  after  numerous  internal 
dissensions  and  external  wars  between  their  different  tribes  and  the  Romans, 
the  latter,  with  the  Saxons,  under  the  Emperor  Probus,  succeeded  in  conquering 
the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni,  the  two  principal  German  nations,  about  A.  D.27£ 
This  conquest,  however,  the  last  of  a  political  character  which  Rome  achieved, 
was  not  permanent.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  empire  was  assaulted  on 
mil  sides  by  the  Northern  and  Eastern  barbarians,  who  rapidly  spread  their 
nvages  and  conquests  over  all  Europe. 

But  while  Rome  failed  to  bring  the  Germans  into  a  permanent  political  sab* 
jection,  she  ultimately  brought  them  under  the  more  galling  yoke  of  her  corrupt 
spiritual  domination.  Several  centuries  elapsed  after  the  first  attempts  to 
Christianize  their  ferocious  tribes,  before  the  gospel  obtained  a  predominating 
sway  among  them.  This  was  about  the  eighth  century.  But  unfortunately  the 
Christianity  which  first  gained  the  empire  over  their  minds  and  hearts,  was  that 
which  gradually  but  extensively  overspread  Germany,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  with  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  that  corruption 
and  degeneracy  which  has  ever  marked  the  influence  of  the  "Mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations."  That  same  national  heroism  and  bravery,  however,  which 
made  them  triumphant  over  their  political  vassalage,  prepared  them  to  lead  the 
▼an  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  thraldom  whenever 
the  providence  of  God  gave  the  signal  of  release. 

At  length  that  memorable  period  arrived.  In  the  year  1507,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  the  seclusion  of  monastic  life,  and  amid  the  abstruse 
studies  of  a  mystical  philosophy,  Luther,  (a  devotee  of  the  Romish  church,)  by 
what  we  call  accident,  but  in  reality,  by  the  ordering  of  Him  whose  empire  is 
vniversal,  found  among  the  musty  tomes  of  the  convent  library  a  long  neglected 
Latin  Bible.  This  immediately  became  his  daily  counsellor.  Ignorant  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  nearly  so  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  its  sacred  pages  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  was  often  obliged  to  spend  an  entire  day  meditating  on  a  single  passage. 
The  light  of  inspired  truth  soon  disclosed  to  him  the  errors  and  deficiency  of 
the  Romish  creed,  even  before  he  could  plainly  discern  the  more  excellent  way. 
His  attainments  in  other  science  and  literature,  however,  placed  him,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  a  situation  which  compelled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  languaore.  In  the  year  1517,  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  Professor  and  Ecclesiastic,  particularly  at  the  confessional,  he  dis- 
oovered  the  influence  of  Rome's  corrupt  system  of  indulgencts.  He  refused 
absolution  to  those  who  plead  them  as  a  substitute  for  penance.  This  of  course 
led  them  to  complain  to  the  friar  from  whom  they  had  procured  them.  A  vio- 
lent controversy  ensued  between  the  friar  and  Luther,  which  ultimately  brought 
the  Reformer  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  See  of  Rome.  At  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal Universities,  as  well  as  at  the  Papal  court,  the  indignation  of  the  Church 
was  expressed  by  a  public  conflagration  of  his  published  writings.  And  in  re- 
tom,  Luther,  after  previous  notice,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course of  spectators,  committed  the  authoritative  books  of  the  Roman  hie- 
rarchy, together  with  the  condemnatory  bull  of  the  Pontiff  to  the  flames.  The 
Papal  bull  was  renewed,  accompanied  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  but 
its  reception  served  only  to  show  its  diminished  power  against  the  advancing 
public  sentiment.  Recourse  was  now  had  to  the  civil  aut[horities ;  and  the  as- 
sembled princes  and  nobles  of  Germany,  were  urged  to  bring  the  Reformer  to 
their  bar  for  trial.  A  summons  was  issued  accordingly ;  and  Luther,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  influential  and  powerful  friends,  fearlessly  placed 
faimself  at  their  tribunal.  Here  again  the  public  sympathies  were  with  him. 
His  reception  was  marked  with  a  higher  degree  of  enthusiastic  attention  and 
&for,  than  that  of  the  emperor  himself  When  confronted  with  his  prosecutors, 
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be  respectfully  but  firmly  maintained  the  stand  he  had  taken  ;  avowed  himself 
the  author  of  the  writings  which  bure  his  name ;  boldly  vindicated  the  truth  of 
bis  opinions ;  and  refused  to  recant,  unless  convinced  and  refuted  from  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  He  left  the  council  unmolested,  but  was  followed  by  a 
royal  edict  of  condemnation.  And  though  placed  for  a  time  in  confinemeDt  for 
bis  security,  by  the  hand  of  friendship,  he  did  not  cease  his  labors  to  expose 
ftnd  refute  the  corruptions  and  heresies  of  Papal  Rome,  and  in  defence  of  tht 
doctrines  which  he  had  espoused  and  promulgated.  In  the  mean  time,  almost 
every  city  of  Saxony  embraced  his  doctrines,  and  the  principles  of  the  reforma- 
tion spread  and  prevailed.  On  his  return  to  Wittemburgh,  tlie  place  of  his 
residence,  he  resolved  that  the  "  lamp  of  life'*  which  had  illumined  and  scattered 
the  darkness  of  his  own  mind,  should  be  given  to  the  community  around  him; 
end  in  concert  with  several  associates  commenced  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  German  language,  publishing  and  circulating  each  portion  as  sooa 
es  it  was  translated,  until  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. The  people  soon  began  to  see  the  contrast  between  the  laws  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  those  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  ;  and  both  princes  and  their 
subjects  openly  renounced  the  Papal  supremacy.  Wrath  was  kindled  against 
them  to  the  uttermost.  The  Vatican  thundered  its  anathemas;  the  civil  power 
was  extended  to  crush  the  heresy  and  its  advocates  together ;  but  it  was  all  is 
vsin  ;  *'  so  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed."  Luther  maintaised 
bis  stand  against  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  hostility ;  till  in  1524,  seven 
years  afler  he  commenced  the  work  of  reform,  he  tlirew  aside  the  monastic 
dress,  assumed  the  garb  of  a  preacher,  abjured  his  vow  of  celibacy  and  united 
bimself  in  marriage  with  a  nun ;  which  caused  the  impotent  rage  of  his  adver- 
saries to  burn  with  still  greater  fury.  The  German  princes,  however,  either 
from  political  or  religious  motives,  treated  him  with  clemency.  Many  of  them 
were  his  firm  friends ;  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  bis  constant 
patron,  instituted  measures  by  which  the  Lutheran  religion  was  estsbiisbed 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Unhappy  divisions,  however,  arose  among  the  reformers  themselves.    And 
while  the  doctrines  which  Luther  taught  became  popular  even  in  France  ssd 
England,  these  divisions  weakened  their  cause  at  home,  and  put  trgnmenti 
against  them  into  the  mouths  of  their  enemies.    Repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
tarn  the  political  influence  of  the  country  against  the  reformation  and  its 
fHends,  and  in  1529  the  German  Diet  proceeded  to  adopt  measures  to  check 
its  progress.    These  were  resisted  by  that  portion  of  the  Diet  who  were  filvo^ 
able  to  the  cause  of  reform ;  and  when  they  found  that  their  remonstrancci 
availed  nothing,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings,  an4 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  and  a  future  council.    Hence  arose  the  name  Pae- 
TESTANT  which  hss  ever  since  distinguished  the  other  portions  of  the  Christiu 
world  from  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Rome.    At  a  subsequent  Diet,  beU 
at  Augsburg,  Melancthon,  who  had  been  directed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  tbs 
doctrines  of  the  reformed,  presented  the  celebrated  confession  of  their  faith 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  *' Augsburg  Confession."    The  oppositioi 
of  the  Papists  to  this  gave  rise  to  another  controversy ;  to  quell  which,  imperiil 
edicts  and  the  secular  power  were  put  in  full  requisition.    This  led  to  politi- 
cal union  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  and  an  alliance  betweea 
them  and  tho  governments  of  France  and  of  England,  whose  sovereigns  baviif 
each  a  personal  pique  against  the  German  emperor,  were  disposed  to  fan  this 
flame  of  political  discord.    All  attempts  to  abolish  heresy  by  force  were  aov 
relinquished  by  the  emperor,  and  a  truce  followed,  during  which,  the  principlai 
of  the  Reformation  made  still  further  advances.    Many  who  had  feared  to  avov 
their  enmity  to  the  Pope  now  publicly  renounced  their  allegiaace  to  him,  lad 
whole  cities  and  provinces  of  Germany  enlisted  under  the  religious  stsndsMi 
of  Luther.    Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  and  thi 
Roman  pontiff  to  terminate  the  religious  controversies,  through  the  space  cf 
several  years,  during  which  a  revised  confession  of  the  Protestant  faith  vti 
prepared  by  Luther,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Articles  of  Smakald^"  wbick 
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usoally  accompanies  the  published  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  The  emperor  and  the  Protestants  also  proposed  various  methods  of 
reconciliation,  but  these  were  uniformly  defeated  by  the  artifices  of  the 
Romanists.  At  length,  wearied  with  the  opposition  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Papists  on  the  other,  to  every  measure  proposed  for  settling 
their  disputes,  he  began  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Pontiff*  to  end  tho 
controversies  by  the  force  of  arms.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  who  were  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Protestant  cause,  made  corres- 
ponding arrangements  for  defence.  But  before  the  commencement  of  these 
sanguinary  conflicts,  Luther  died  in  peace  in  his  native  town  (Eiselben)  Feb. 
18,  1546,  aged  62  years.  The  first  contest  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Protes- 
tants,  chiefly  through  the  perfidy  of  the  nephew  of  the  Elector.  Discourage- 
ment and  gloom  seemed  now  to  gather  around  their  cause.  Through  fear  and  by 
compulsion,  they  were  made  to  yield  up  the  decision  of  their  religious  disputes 
to  a  council  to  be  assembled  by  the  Pope.  The  providence  of  God  interposed 
mt  this  juncture.  A  rumor  of  the  plague  in  the  city  where  they  were  convened 
caused  them  to  disperse,  and  the  emperor  could  not  prevail  on  "  his  Holiness  ^ 
to  re-assemble  them.  The  Popedom  however  having  in  1548  passed  into  other 
hands,  measures  were  taken  for  convening  another  general  council.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony,  perceiving  some  mischievous  designs  on  the  part  of  the 
£mperor  against  the  liberties  of  the  German  princes,  determined  to  crush  bis 
project  and  his  ambition.  He  secretly  directed  the  Saxon  divines  not  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  Trent,  the  place  of  assembly,  but  to  stop  at  Nuremberg.  He  also 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  King  of  France  and  several  of  the  German 
princes,  for  defending  and  securing  their  liberties ;  and  in  1552,  he  marched 
with  a  powerful  army  against  the  Emperor  at  Inspreck ;  who  finding  himself 
noezpectedly,  and  without  preparation,  in  the  power  of  the  Protestant  cbieflainf 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  such  terms  as  the  latter  should  propose  ;  and  the 
resolt  was  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  which  was  considered  by  the 
Protestants  as  the  basis  of  their  religious  freedom.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
a  Diet  was  to  be  assembled  in  six  months  to  determine  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversies.  This  Diet  afler  much  delay  at  length  met  at  Augsburg,  in 
the  year  1555,  and  brolight  their  long  continued  troubles  to  a  peaceful  termi- 
nation. Af\er  various  and  protracted  discussions,  it  was  finally  enacted  by  tha 
Diet  on  the  25th  September  of  that  year,  "  that  the  Protestants  who  adopted  the 
Jhigsburg  Confession  should^  for  the  future^  he  considered  as  entirely  free  from  ths 
junsdiciion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  from  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the 
Moman  Bishops ;  that  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  enact  laws  for  themselves 
oo  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  religious  sentiments,  discipline  and  worship ; 
that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  empire  should  be  allowed  to  judge  for 
themselves  in  religious  concerns  ;  and  to  join  themselves  to  that  church  whoee 
doctrine  and  worship  they  deemed  the  most  pure  and  consonant  to  the  spirit  of 
true  Christianity ;  and  that  all  who  should  injure  or  persecute  any  person  under 
religious  pretences,  and  on  account  of  their  opinions,  should  be  treated  as 
enemies  of  the  empire,  invaders  of  its  liberties,  and  disturbers  of  its  peace." 

It  was  from  the  church  thus  reformed,  indoctrinated  and  established,  that  the 
German  Lutheran  Christians  in  the  United  States  descended.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  following  statistics 
respecting  them,  many  of  which  we  have  preferred  to  present  in  his  own 
language.  **  After  the  establishment  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Germany,  by 
the  labors  of  Luther,  Melancthon  and  others,  about  1525  when  the  Elector 
John  of  Saxony  first  publicly  adopted  the  amended  system,  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  introouced  into  Sweden  by  the  instrumentality  of  Glaus  Petri  in 
1597,  under  the  sanction  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa  Ericson.  Into  Denmark  the 
Lutheran  doctrines  were  fully  introduced  in  1527,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
tiler  some  preparatory  steps  by  Christiern  II.  The  Lutheran  church  is'  also 
established  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finland,  and  Iceland,  and  has  some  congref^a- 
tions  in  Hungary,  France,  and  Asia.    In  Russia  the  Lutheran  population 
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amounts  to  2,000,000,  with  500  ministers."     "  The  entire  Lutheran  populttioo 
Id  the  world  is  estimated  by  accurate  authors  at  from  25  to  30,000,000."* 

The  history  of  Luthcranism  in  this  country  is  almost  coeval  with  that  of  onr 
New  England  colonies ;  commencing  only  six  years  subsequently  to  the  landincf 
of  the  forefathers  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  and  five  years  after  the  Dutch  had 
planted  themselves  in  New  Amsterdam,  now  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first 
Lutheran  emigrants  came  from  Holland  to  that  city  in  troublous  times,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  sessions  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  acts  of  which,  enforced 
by  the  government,  they  considered  very  intolerant ;  and  during  the  dreadfol 
wara  which  for  thirty  years  threatened  the  extermination  of  Protestantism  from 
the  continent.  New  Amsterdam  being  at  that  time  in  possession  of  Holland, 
and  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  being  that  of  the  colony,  the  Lutherans  were 
not  publicly  tolerated ;  and  conducted  their  religious  affairs  privately  among 
themselves.  But  when  the  territory  about  thirty  years  after  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  they  obtained,  and  ever  afterwards  continued  to 
enjoy  tho  liberty  of  worshipping  publicly  without  molestation,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  At  that  time  also  they  had  so  roach 
increased  in  numbers,  as  to  send  to  Germany  for  a  pastor.  Their  first  minister, 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Fabricius,  arrived  early  in  the  year  1609.  Two  years  after  bis 
arrival  they  erected  their  first  church,  (a  log  building,)  in  which  they  worshipped 
nearly  half  a  century ;  when  it  was  taken  down,  and  its  place  supplied  by  i 
substantial  stone  edifice.  Their  pastor  labored  among  them  eight  years,  when 
he  left  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congregation  of  Swedish  Lutherans  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  Philadelphia,  at  that  time  called  Wicaco.  Here  be 
continued  fourteen  years,  or  until  1G92,  when  death  cfosed  his  labors  and  sum- 
moned him  to  his  reward.  During  the  last  nine  years  of  his  ministerial  life  be 
was  entirely  deprived  of  sight.  His  successors  in  his  former  charge  were  Rev. 
Messrs.  Falkner,  Berkenmayer,  Knoll,  Rochemdahler,  Wolf,  and  Hartwick. 

The  settlement  of  Swedish    Lutherans  near  Philadelphia,   to   which  Mr. 
Fabricius  removed,  and  which  was  next  in  order,  was  planted  about  ten  yean 
later  than  that  at  New  Amsterdam.    It  commenced  in  1G36.    Early  in  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  under  his  special  auspices  it  was  contemplated  to 
establish  this  colony.     But  he  and  his  country  became  involved  in  the  war  to 
which  we  have  alluded ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  till  four  years  after  that  noble 
and  magnanimous  young  monarch  had  won  Sweden^s  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
his  life,  and  his  royal  successor  Christina  was  on  the  throne,  that  it  was  under- 
taken and  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  her  prime  minister  Oxenstiero. 
The  churches  composing  this  colony  were  but  three  or  four  in  number;  and 
though  they  flourished  for  a  considerable  period,  and  were  on  terms  of  fratersil 
intercourse  and  co-operation  with  their  German  Lutheran  brethren,  yet  their 
peculiar  circumstances  tended  to  their  ultimate  decline  and  amalgamation  with 
other  denominations.    Deprived  of  any  increase  from  Swedish  immigration,  tbeir 
numbers  gradually  diminished  ;  and  their  descendants  necessarily  mingling  with 
the  American  and  German  population  around  them,  soon  lost  their  native  Un- 
guage;  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  at  an  early  day  to  have  their 
public  religious  services  performed  in  English  ;  and  being  dependent  for  this  on 
their  Episcopal  brethren,  they  were  finally  merged  in  that  denomination.   The/ 
still  retain  by  their  charter,  however,  the  title  Swedish  Lutheran, 

But  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  flourishing  branch  of  the  Lutheran  charch 
in  this  country  is  that  composed  of  immigrants  from  Germany.  The  German 
emigration  to  Pennsylvania  commenced  with  the  grant  of  that  province  to 
William  Penn  in  1G80.  But  it  was  not  till  about  thirty  years  afterwards,  that 
the  full  tide  of  German  emigration  began  to  appear. 

«*In  1710,"  says  Dr.  Schmucker,  "about  3,000  Germans,  chiefly  Luthcrtn, 
oppressed  by  Romish  intolerance,  who  had  gone  from  the  Palatinate  to  England 
the  preceding  year,  were  sent  by  Queen  Ann  to  New  York.  In  1713,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  settled  in  Schoharie,  (about  40  miles  west  froo 
Albany ;)  and  in  1717,  we  find  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the 
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governor  of  the  province  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
council  to  the  fact  'that  great  numbers  of  foreigners  from  Germany,  strangers 
to  our  language  and  constitution,  had  lately  been  imported  into  the  province.' 
The  council  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel  should  report  the  emigrants 
he  brought  over,  and  that  they  should  all  repair  to  Philadelphia  within  one 
month,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  that  it  might  be  seen 
whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  his  Majesty's  government' " 

**In  1727,"  adds  Dr.  S.  '*a  very  large  number  of  Germans  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  Palatinate,  from  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  and  other  parts  of 
Germany.  This  colony  was  long  destitute  of  a  regular  ministry  ;  there  were, 
however,  some  schoolmasters  and  others,  some  of  whom  were  probably  good  men, 
who  undertook  to  preach  ;  and  as  many  of  the  emigrants  brought  with  them  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  from  Germany,  they  brought  also  many  devotional  books, 
sod  often  read  Arndt's  *True  Christianity,'  and  other  similar  works  for  mutual 
edification.  For  twelve  years  from  1730,  the  Swedish  ministers  kindly  labored 
among  the  Germans  as  far  as  their  duties  to  their  own  churches  admitted."* 

The  German  Lutheran  emigrants,  were  however,  not  confined,  in  selecting 
their  places  of  settlement,  to  Pennsylvania,  but  scattered  into  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  great  Western  Valley.  In  1733,  a  colony  from  Saltzburg 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  These  fled  from  Je$uiticcd  persecution,  and 
from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome,  and  sought  an  asylum  ia 
this  wilderness.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  British  benevolence  they  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  and  were  blessed,  on  their 
arrival,  with  two  able  and  devoted  pastors  and  teachers — Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau.  They  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  labors  of  the  latter  but  twelve 
years,  thp  former  was  continued  to  them  nearly  thirty.  From  gratitude  to  God 
for  their  preservation  and  success  on  their  journey,  they  named  their  settlement 
"  Ebenezer."  '*  In  1738,  these  colonists  erected  an  orphan  house  at  their  set- 
tlement, to  which  work  of  benevolence  important  aid  was  contributed  by  that 
distinguished  man  of  God,  George  Whitfield,  who  also  furnished  the  bell  for 
one  of  the  churches  erected  by  them.  The  descendants  of  these  colonists  are 
still  numeraus,  and  are  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina 
and  adjacent  States."! 

There  is  a  tradition  of  a  colony  of  Swiss  Lutherans,  who  fled  from  Romish 
oppression  to  this  country,  by  the  way  of  England,  and  settled  also  in  Georgia; 
but  their  history  is  unknown.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the  Saltzburg 
eolony,  a  similar  colony  was  established  in  North  Carolina  by  emigrants  from 
the  Middle  States,  whose  descendants  still  constitute  the  Lutheran  churches 
both  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  In  1735  an  additional  Lutheran  settlement 
was  formed  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Virginia,  now  supposed  to  be  the  church 
in  Madison  county.  Respecting  this  settlement  it  is  remarked,  '^  Their  pastor 
▼isited  Germany  for  aid,  and  together  with  several  assistants  obtained  £3,000, 
part  of  which  was  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  church,  the  purchase  of  a 
plantation,  and  slaves  to  work  it  for  the  support  of  their  minister,  and  the  balance 
was  expended  for  a  library  or  consumed  by  the  expenses  of  the  town.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  church  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  smiles 
of  our  Father  in  Heaven."  | 

There  was  also  a  small  band  of  German  emigrants  who  in  1739,  located  in 
Waldoborough,  Me.,  on  a  tract  of  land  given  them  by  Gen.  Waldo ;  and  in 
about  thirteen  years  afterwards,  they  Vbre  increased  by  an  accession  of  1,500 
more.  But  that  settlement  was  diminished  and  stinted  in  its  growth  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  validity  of  their  title  to  the  land.  They  have  always,  with  some  in- 
terruptions, enjoyed  the  ministrations  of  faithful  and  devoted  pastors. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  deficiency  of  ministerial  labor  among  the 
Germans  in  Pennsylvania  was  supplied,  for  twelve  years  previous  to  17^  by 
the  friendly  labors  of  the  Swedish  pastors.  In  that  year.  Dr.  Henry  Melchior 
Moblenburg,  who  has  been  designated  as  "  the  patriarch  of  American  Luther- 
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aoism,"  arrived  in  this  country,  landing  in  Georgia,  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  be  entered  upon  his  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  labora. 
He  was  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  mission  to  which  he  was 
called.  "  In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  spoke  English, 
German,  Holland,  French,  Latin  and  Swedish.  But  what  was  still  more  im- 
portant, he  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Francke,  and  had  imbibed  a  large 
portion  of  his  heavenly  spirit  Like  Paul,  he  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  *  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.'"*  Cotemporary  with 
Edwards,  Whittield,  the  Wesleys,  and  the  successors  of  Francke,  who  in  their 
respective  countries  were  shining  as  lights  of  the  first  magnitude,  holding  forth 
the  word  of  life,  he  was  laboring  with  equal  zeal,  patience  and  self  denial,  to 

g remote  the  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  of  his  German  brethren,  amid  the 
ardships  and  perils  of  this  new  world.  "He  preached  in  season  and  oat  of 
season,  in  churches,  in  dwellings,  in  barn?,  and  in  the  open  air."  Through 
nearly  half  a  century  he  toiled,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  with  them  and  for  them, 
under  almost  as  many  privations  and  exposures,  as  those  of  the  apostle  of  the 
gentiles,  till  he  was  summoned  by  death  to  his  rest  and  reward.  He  did  not 
however  labor  alone.  He  was  joined  from  time  to  time  by  men  of  like  spirit 
and  gifls,  who  followed  him  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  and  shared  in  hii 
perils  and  his  toils.  But  their  increase  was  very  gradual.  Six  years  after  the 
arrival  of  Muhlenburg,  at  the  meeting  of  their  first  Synod,  the  number  of  regu- 
lar Lutheran  ministers  in  the  American  Colonies  did  not  exceed  eleven.  Aod 
in  1751,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  afler  the  first  planting  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  America,  there  were  but  about ^br/jf  congregations,  and  about 
60,000  of  their  people.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  diffical- 
ties  which  they,  in  common  with  the  other  colonists,  had  to  encounter  in  aubdoiog 
and  settling  the  dense  forest,  beset  by  tho  native  savages,  and  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  intemperate,  half-civilized,  and  lawless  habits  which  char- 
acterized many  of  the  new  population,  the  want  of  facilities  in  travelling,  &c. 
dLC  Numerous  tales  of  horror  might  be  related  on  this  point,  as  of  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England.  We  present,  in  substance,  one  as  a  specimen ;  whicii 
was  more  graphically  and  minutely  recorded  by  Muhlenburg  himselfl 

A  pious  family,  consisting  of  a  man  and  his  two  adult  daujrhters,  had  par- 
chased  and  removed  to  a  new  tract  of  land  in  the  interior.     When  the  lodias 
hostilities  commenced,  they  retired  to  their  former  residence,  the  father  oc- 
casionally visiting  his  new  farm.    On  one  occasion,  his  two  daughters  accom- 
panied him  to  spend  a  few  days  there.    The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed 
for  their  return,  having  made  every  preparation,  his  daughters  complained  of 
great  depression  of  spirits  and  anxiety  about  death,  and  requested  their  father 
to  sing  with  them  the  German  funeral  hymn,  ^Who  knows  how  near  my  end 
may  be,"  &.c. ;  afler  which,  they  retired  to  rest,  and  awoke  in  the  morning  is 
safety,  with  the  expectation  of  soon  meeting  their  friends  again  at  home.    M 
the  father  was  passing  through  a  field  for  his  horses,  he  suddenly  discovered 
two  Indians  armed  and  rushing  towards  him.    Overcome  with  fright,  he  stood 
motionless  and  silent.     When  they  had  approached  within  about  twenty  yardf 
of  him  he  suddenly  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  "Lord  Jesus!  living  and  dyiof 
I  am  thine."     At  this  the  savages  stopped  and  uttered  a  hideous  yell,  whicE 
gave  him  opportunity  to  escape  into  a  dense  forest  and  elude  their  poremt 
Hastening  for  assistance  to  an  adjoining  farm,  occupied  by  two  German  funiliei^ 
he  heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  house,  their  dying  groans  as  they  were  lalliof 
under  the  tomahawk  of  some  other  Indians.    Escaping  unnoticed,  he  harried  to 
his  own  habitation  to  learn  the  fate  of  his  daughters,  but  on  his  approach,  foood 
it  with  all  the  outbuildings  enveloped  in  flames,  and  in  possession  of  the  Inditoi. 
He  ran  to  another  adjoining  farm  for  help,  and  seen  returned  armed,  with  seie- 
ral  men ;  but  his  dwelling  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  savages  had  fled. 
The  body  of  his  eldest  daughter  lay  before  him  nearly  but  not  quite  consumed, 
while  the  younger,  though  scalped  and  mangled  from  head  to  foot  with  the 
tomahawk,  was  still  alive.    "  The  poor  worm  "  says  Muhlenburg,  '*  was  yet  able 
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to  State  til  the  circumstances  of  the  dreadful  scene."  Afterwards,  she  reqaest- 
ed  her  father  to  stoop  down,  that  she  might  give  him  a  parting  kiss,  and  go  to 
her  dear  Saviour:  then  yielded  up  her  spirit  into  his  hands,  who  has  said,  **If 
any  man  believe  in  me,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live.'' 

The  interest!  of  the  Lutheran  church  shared  alike  with  those  of  other  re- 
ligious denominations  and  with  the  country  generally  in  the  disastrous  influ- 
ences of  the  American  revolution,  as  well  as  in  the  happy  results  that  have 
followed  the  triumph  which  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  liberty  then  achieved. 
**  Many  of  the  churches  were  destroyed  throughout  the  land,  and  especially  is 
New  England.  Zion  church,  the  largest  in  Philadelphia,  was  occupied  as  a 
hospital  by  the  British  army  in  1778,  and  the  congregation  for  a  season  wholly 
expelled.  And  their  other  church,  St  Michaels,  which  had  been  built  in  1743, 
the  year  afler  Muhlenburg's  arrival,  was  used  by  the  enemy  as  a  garrison 
chorch,  half  of  every  Lord's  day,  the  congregation  having  the  use  of  it  in  the 
afternoon."* 

In  1786,  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  the  Middle  States  numbered  24.  From 
that  time  until  1820,  the  year  of  the  formation  of  their  General  Synod,  <*the 
number  of  congregations  and  ministers  was  much  increased,  but  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  suitable  institution  for  their  education,  and  to  other  cause?,  the  pro- 
portion of  men  destitute  of  a  learned  education  was  also  augmented."  f  From 
the  influence  of  the  revolution,  and  the  war  of  1812,  as  well  as  the  wars  in 
their  mother  country,  from  amid  the  baleful  eflects  of  which  the  German  immi- 
grants in  this  period  came ;  from  the  temptations  presented  by  the  state  of  this 
Goantry  to  pursue  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  consequently  to  neglect 
**  the  true  riches ; "  our  Lutheran  brethren  were  now  compelled  to  mourn  in 
common  with  other  denominations  the  low  and  declining  state  of  piety  is 
their  churches.  But  towards  the  close  of  this  period  a  manifest  improvement 
in  this  respect  began  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  illumine  their  prospects. 

The  year  1820  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of 
the  General  Synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  '*  Prior  to  this  era,  the 
church  had  gradually  become  divided  into  five  or  six  different,  distant,  and  un- 
connected Synods.  Having  no  regular  intercourse  with  each  other,  these  seve- 
ral portions  became  more  or  less  estranged,  and  lost  all  the  advantages  of  mu- 
tual consultation,  confldencc  and  co-operation."  |  The  formation  of  the  General 
Synod  was  the  precursor  of  union  and  improvement,  and  the  commencement  of 
tlM  most  propitious  era  in  their  history.  Much  prejudice  and  hostility  were  en- 
countered in  the  enterprize  to  institute  this  body,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
kindness  of  its  leaders,  and  particularly  by  the  good  fruits  which  were  soon  seen 
to  result  from  it,  these  obstacles  were  overcome.  The  result  was  not  accom- 
pUshedy  however,  without  a  serious  shock  to  the  church,  which  occurred  two 
years  afterwards,  in  the  recession  of  tlie  largest  and  oldest  of  the  District  Synods, 
that  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  result  of  an  ignorant  clamor  of  "  Union  of 
Church  and  State,"  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  lately  fled  from  this 
«Til  as  it  existed  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is  not  marvellous ;  but  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  case.  Protestants  of  other  denominations  in  this  country, 
seem  too  ready  to  raise  against  each  other  the  same  outcry,  at  every  attempt 
among  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  own  denominational  interests ; 
while  the  open  and  exclusive  eflbrts  of  Catholics,  the  sworn  and  inalienable 
devotees  of  a  foreign  despot,  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  all  others,  and 
to  bend  State  funds  and  political  influence  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
have  scarcely,  until  of  late,  received  a  passing  notice,  except  by  here  and  there 
a  solitary  pen.  But  while  the  vital  and  indestructible  distinction  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  fruit  of  the  reformation,  is  thus  boldly  and  te- 
naciously maintained  by  the  former,  the  latter  are  too  prone  to  treat  the  dis- 
tinction as  a  mere  nullity,  as  if  its  transfer  to  American  soil  could  annihilate  it. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  general  organization  in  the  Lutheran  church 
was  soon  felt  in  every  department  of  her  interests.  Some  of  the  permanent 
benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it  are,  the  formation  of  a  scriptural  formula 
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of  government  and  discipline  ;  a  selection  of  Psalmody  of  a  higher  order,  both 
as  to  devotional  sentiment  and  composition,  than  any  previously  used ;  a  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  a  College.  The  Theological  Seminary  was  established 
in  1625,  and  went  into  operation  the  following  year.  Its  beginning  was  feeble, 
but  by  the  efforts  of  its  Faculty  and  friends,  it  has  become  a  fountain  of  rich 
blessings  to  the  church.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  ministers  have  gone  forth 
from  this  institution  preaching  the  word.  Its  edifice,  which  is  of  brick,  four 
stories  in  height,  100  feet  in  length,  and  40  in  breadth,  with  the  dwellings  of 
its  professors,  also  of  brick,  are  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Gettysburgh,  Pa.,  114  miles  from  Philadelphia,  180  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  52  from  Baltimore.  Its  Faculty  are  the  Rev.  Samuel  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D., 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic,  Homiletic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Faculty ;  Rev.  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Phi- 
lology and  Exegedis ;  Henry  I.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  German  language 
and  Literature.  It  has  a  library  of  upwards  of  7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  works 
of  almost  every  age,  language  and  size.** 

'* Pennsylvania  College"  is  established  and  located  at  the  same  place,  as  dn 
auxiliary  to  the  Seminary,  and  "to  promote  liberal  education  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Germans  in  the  United  States."  *'  It  being  found  that  some  of  the 
applicants  for  admission  into  the  Theological  Seminary  were  deficient  in  classi- 
cal attainments,  the  Board  resolved.  May  IG,  1827,  to  establish  a  preparatory 
school,  to  be  under  their  direction,  and  appointed  Professor  Schmucker  and  the 
Rev.  John  Herbst  to  select  a  teacher,  and  carry  their  resolutions  into  effect 
The  Rev.  D.  Jacobs,  A.  M.,  was  selected,  and  in  June  1827,  the  school  went 
into  operation." t  From  this  humble  beginning,  the  school  rose  gradually  in 
importance  and  influence,  enlarging  its  operations  and  plans  till  1831,  when  its 
prospects  of  usefulness  were  so  flattering,  that  measures  were  adopted  to  form 
upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  a  college  "  on  unsectarian  principles,"  and  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  the  institution  organized  in  July  1832,  under  the 
above  title.  It  went  into  operation  in  October  following.  In  the  fall  of  1831, 
it  received  a  president,  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  and  subsequently  the  pro- 
fessorships were  all  filled.  So  that  the  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  presi- 
dent, four  professors,  one  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  two  tutors 
in  the  preparatory  department  It  has  also  a  well  selected  library,  to  which 
annual  accessions  are  made;  besides  the  two  libraries  of  the  two  literary  so- 
cieties and  the  German  society.  The  number  of  students  has  annually  increas- 
ed, and  by  the  report  of  1840 — 41,  their  number  was  157.  Professor  Schmucker 
remarks,  "In  establishing  the  Seminary  and  College,  and  in  sustaining  the 
General  Synod,  there  has  been  a  noble  band  of  co-workers,  especially  among  my 
students.  Among  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  me  in  the  beginningof 
the  Seminary  and  General  Synod,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named,  Rev.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Kurtz,  Dr.  C.  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  D.  F.  Schaeffer,  Rev.  John  Herbst  and 
my  father.  Dr.  J.  G.  Schmucker." 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  from  her  earliest  history  the  Latheran 
church  has  held  learning  in  the  greatest  reverence,  as  the  instrument  of  her 
emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages.  The  Universities  of  Jena 
and  Konigsburg,  Wittemberg  and  Leipsic,  were  among  the  first  testimonials  of 
her  zeal  in  this  respect.  And  had  her  early  pastors  in  this  country  had  the 
courage  and  the  means  for  imitating  their  ancestors,  and  founded  the  insti- 
tutions which  now  adorn  and  bless  the  American  branch  of  this  venerable  portion 
of  the  church,  her  influence  and  success  would  have  placed  her  now  among  the 
foremost  of  the  "  sacramental  host."  As  it  was,  "  in  addition  to  their  pastoral 
labors,  several  of  the  clergy  occupied  important  posts  in  literary  institutions." 
Dr.  Kunze,  of  whom  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton  says,  "  his  Oriental  learning  has 
long  rendered  him  an  ornament  of  the  American  republic  of  letters,"  was 
German  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  established  in  1779.  In  1785,  Dr.  Helmuth  was  appointed 
to  the  same  station.  And  they  were  confessedly  as  learned  men  as  any  con- 
nected with  the  institution." t    In  the  same  year   "Messrs.   Helmuth  and 

*  Sea  Latberto  Almanack,  1842.  t  Ibid.  t  Retioepcct,  p.  1& 
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Schmidt,  then  pastors  in  Philadelphia,  commenced  a  private  seminary,  and  for 
twenty  years  continued,  so  far  as  their  numerous  pastoral  duties  would  permit, 
to  instruct  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry ;  but  old  age,  and  eventually 
death  also,  terminated  these  efforts."*  *^ In  1787,  the  Legislature,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  revolutionary  services  of  the  Germans,  and  respect  for  their 
industry  and  excellence  as  citizens,  endowed  a  college  in  Lancaster  for  their 
special  benefit,  to  be  forever  under  their  control.  Of  this  institution,  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  then  pastor  in  Lancaster,  was  chosen  President  And  in  1791, 
the  same  body  passed  an  act  appropriating  5,000  acres  of  land  to  the  flourishing 
free  school  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  which,  at  that  time,  eighty 
poor  children  were  receiving  gratuitous  education."  f 

An  incident  illustrative  of  German  integrity  is  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  their  Philadelphia  churches,  and  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  debt  due  by 
the  church  to  several  mechanics  was  paid  by  the  Trustees  in  continental  money 
at  the  time  when  that  currency  was  good  and  at  par  value.  Not  long  afler, 
however,  it  depreciated  and  became  nearly  worthless  ;  when  without  any  obli- 
gation legal  or  moral,  but  merely  that  no  one  should  be  a  loser  through  their 
instrumentality,  they  repaid  the  debt  in  specie.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact, 
that  in  the  same  church,  as  early  as  1804,  a  flourishing  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering two  hundred  scholars,  with  forty  teachers,  was  in  active  operation; 
showing  that  religion  was  then  prospering  among  them. 

In  addition  to  the  Seminary  and  College  at  Gettysburgh,  there  is  also  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Institute  at  Columbus,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Ohio 
Synod ;  another  at  East  Hartwick,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  and  another  in  the 
village  of  Lexington,  S.  Carolina,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synods  of  North 
and  South  Carolina.  All  these  institutions  have  for  their  object,  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry,  and  are  all  free  from  debt  and  flouriahiog, 
though  not  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  churches.  There  is  also  a  prosperous 
institution  for  the  education  of  poor  orphan  children,  called  the  *'  Emmaus 
Institute,"  located  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa.,  having  by  charter  the 
power  of  establishing  in  connection  with  the  orphan  house,  a  literary  and 
scientific  department. 

In  the  Lutheran  Almanacs  for  1842  and  1843,  we  have  the  following  summary 
of  statistics  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  viz :  424 
ministers  of  the  gospel;  1,371  congregations;  14(),300  communicants;  18,000 
scattered  members  (estimated);  1  General  Synod,  and  19  District  Synods. 
Und^r  its  care  are  4  Theological  Seminaries  ;  1  College ;  4  Classical  Schools  ; 
1  Orphan-house ;  a  Parent  Education  Society ;  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  a  Book  Establishment.  I 

We  have  only  space  for  a  passing  notice  of  the  Parent  Education  Society. 
It  was  formed  in  1835,  by  a  convention  of  ministers  and  laymen  at  York,  Pa. 
They  seem  to  have  assembled  and  acted  with  great  unanimity  and  definiteness 
of  purpose,  as  their  sessions  continued  but  two  days,  in  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  the  necessary  officers  elected.  The  total  receipts  from 
its  formation  to  March  1,  1842,  (seven  and  a  half  years,]  amounted  to  upwards 
of  $21,200.  The  number  of  its  beneficiaries  to  May  1,  1842,  was  120;  of  whom 
85  are  now  in  different  stages  of  their  preparatory  course ;  38  have  entered  on 
their  work ;  IG  have  withdrawn,  several  of  whom  are  still  aided  by  congrega- 
tions ;  10  discontinued  as  incompetent ;  and  6  have  terminated  their  mortal 
pilgrimage. 

**  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  are  to  refuse  aid 
to  no  young  man  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  piety,  natural 
iaUntj  and  ttu/tgence." 

GOVERXMENT  AND   DISCIPLINE. 

This  was  a  subject  over  which  the  early  Reformers  could  exert  little  or  no 
influence.    Their  efforts  in  breaking  the  shackles  of  spiritual  despotism,  could 

•  Rctroipect.  p.  S3.  t  lb.  p.  16. 

X  Of  tl»M«,  aboat  one-third  are  foand  in  tbo  State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  io  1840,  thej  nambered  3S8 
elioroiiMi, 96L516  eommunicantt,  and  111  ministert,  of  whom  64  were  coooected  with  the  East  Synod,  and 
40  with  the  Weat  Sjnod  of  that  State,  and  7  with  the  Sjnod  of  Ohio. 
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not  change  the  political  constitutioDS  by  which  the  Church  and  the  State  were 
joined  together  for  mutual  accommodation.  Like  all  the  other  established 
churches  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Lutheran  was  prevented  from  adopting  her 
scriptural  and  independent  system  of  discipline.  The  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  the  different  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Europe,  their  systems  of  eccle- 
siastical government  are  very  various  and  inefficient ;  in  no  section  retaining 
strictly  the  principle  of  ministerial  parity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  State 
control.  On  their  arrival  in  this  country,  that  impediment  no  longer  obstructed 
their  zeal  for  improvement  in  ecclesiastical  government  and  discipline.  ''They 
at  once  adopted  the  form  which  Luther  and  Lutheran  divines  generally  have 
always  regarded  as  the  primitive  one,  viz :  the  parity  of  ministers,  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  laity  in  church  government,  and  the  free,  voluntary  convention  of 
Synods."  Such  was  the  character  of  the  first  Synod  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1748,  six  years  after  the  arrival  of  Muhlenburg.  It  was  composed  of  a  due 
proportion  of  lay  delegates,  who  took  an  equal  part  with  the  t:lergy  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  laity  were  also  united  in  the  calling  of  ministen. 
An  instance  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in  1748,  on  the  occasion  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Kurtz.  **  Afler  his  examination  by  Messrs.  Muhlen- 
berg, Brunnholtz,  Handschuh,  and  Hartwick,  we  are  told,  the  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  church  in  which  he  had  labored  as  a  licentiate,  were  called  on  to  sign 
his  vocation." 

In  the  discipline  of  the  church,  Muhlenberg  adopted  virtually  the  Congrega- 
tional mode  ;  calling  on  the  members  to  vote  in  the  case  of  restoring  a  penitent 
offender,  afler  a  public  acknowledgment  or  confession.  And  the  most  rigid 
and  scriptural  course  was  adopted  and  pursued  for  maintaining  the  purity  of  the 
church.  Public  excommunication  was  administered  to  the  immoral,  and  the 
most  scrupulous  precautions  were  observed  to  prevent  their  intrusion  within 
its  hallowed  precincts.  '*  In  1772,  Helmuth,  in  order  more  effectually  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  unworthy  members,  introduced  the  practice  of  requiring 
•11  who  desired  to  commune,  to  communicate  their  names  to  him  beforehand. 
The  register  of  names  was  read  before  the  congregation,  and  those  of  immoral 
members  publicly  erased."  In  the  Lancaster  church,  and  in  the  church  of 
Philadelphia,  as  early  as  1663,  power  was  given  to  the  pastors  to  reject  all 
immoral  members  from  the  sacramental  table.  With  the  advance  of  her  other 
interests,  the  American  Lutheran  Church  has  continued  to  foster  and  defend 
this  vital  part  of  her  system.  In  describing  its  present  state.  Prof.  Schmucker 
saySf  "  The  government  and  discipline  of  each  individual  church  is  essentially 
like  that  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren.  Our  Synods  also,  in  structure  and 
powers,  most  resemble  their  Presbyteries,  having  fewer  formalities  in  their 
proceedings,  and  frequently  couching  their  decisions  in  the  form  of  recoaunen- 
dations.  Our  General  Synod  is  wholly  an  advisory  body,  resembling  the 
Consociations  of  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  England.  In  additioa 
to  these  regular  ecclesiastical  bodies  constituting  our  system  of  goTemment, 
we  have  special  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of  holding  stated  protracted 
meetings.  These  are  subdivisions  of  Synods,  containing  ordinarily  from  fiva 
to  ten  ministers  each,  who  are  annually  to  hold  several  protracted  meetiiigt 
within  the  bounds  of  their  district.  The  chief  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
awaken  and  convert  sinners,  and  to  edify  believers  by  close  practical  preaching. 
This  feature  mainly  resembles  the  quarterly  meetings  of  our  Methodist  brethreOf 
and  presents  to  pious  and  zealous  ministers  who  are  thirsting  for  the  salvatioi 
of  souls,  the  most  direct  opportunity  they  can  desire  to  glorify  God  and  advance 
his  spiritual  kingdom.  Yet  all  these  meetings  are  to  be  conducted  as  tht 
Scriptures  enjoin,  *  decently  and  in  order.'  This  system  of  government  is  nol 
yet  adopted  by  all  our  Synods ;  yet  its  general  features,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
admixture  of  Congregationalism,  substantially  pervade  those  Synods  also  which 
have  not  yet  united  with  the  General  Synod." 

DOCTRINAL  VIEWS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation,  all  Protestants  were  called  La- 
therans  by  the  Papists,  in  contempt  and  derision ;  but  aubsequently  they  edopit^ 
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ied  in  the  title,  because  Luther  was  the  great  leader  in  that  work, 
rdfl,  as  other  reformers  arose,  their  followers  were  called  the  Reformedy 
ction  from  the  immediate  followers  of  Luther.  This  name  was  first 
in  France  as  early  as  152L  The  distinction  however  was  afterwards 
3d  with  a  difference  in  sentiment  respecting  the  presence  of  Christ's 
body  in  the  sacramental  elements,  and  on  some  minor  points ;  those  who 
Luther's  peculiar  views  were  called  Lutherans,  and  all  other  Protestantit 
sformed."  There  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  different 
respecting  Luther's  doctrinal  views,  some  maintaining  that  he  lived  and 
1  in  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  faith,  (excepting  on  the  Eucharist,)* 
firming  that  his  views  on  the  distinguishing  doctrines  set  forth  by  the 
the  Synod  of  Dort,  were  always  unadjusted  and  inconsistent  with  each 
id  that  long  before  he  died  he  preached  the  sentiments  on  these  points 
ii  successor  Melancthon  and  his  followers  since  have  held.  All  agree, 
%  that  in  the  beginning,  Luther's  views  on  predestination  and  other 
doctrines  were  hilly  Augustinian.  There  has  also  been  a  difference 
sentation  with  regard  to  Luther's  views  respecting  the  corporeal  pre- 
I  the  Eucharist ;  some  contending  that  the  language  of  the  Lutheran 
on  that  subject,  viz:  "That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually 
under  the  form  or  emblems  of  bread  and  wine,  and  dispensed  to  the 
licants,"  (Augsburg  Confession,  German,  Art.  10,)  means  the  real 
9,  or  consubstantiation.  Others,  and  especially  our  American  Lutheran 
I,  maintain  that  this  language  is  not  stronger  than  that  employed  on  the 
bject  by  Calvin,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  other  English  reformers,  whose 
I  nevertheless  has  always  been  admitted  to  be  a  spiritual  presence  only  ^ 
;  this  was  the  meaning  also  of  the  Lutheran  reformers.  But  whatever 
precise  meaning  of  those  who  formed  the  '  Symbols '  of  the  Lutheran 
it  is  not  denied  that  "  she  did  entertain  opinions  on  this  topic  different 
)  other  churches,"  and  at  least  spoke  unintelligibly  when  she  taught  the 
presence  of  a  material  body.  And  on  this  point,  among  others,  onr 
in  Lutheran  brethren  profess  to  have  made  improvement  corresponding 
eir  American  character  generally.  It  should  therefore  be  distinctly 
3od,  that  the  American  Lutheran  Church  no  longer  requires  of  her  mem- 
tni  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the  Eucharist,^ 
leniency  in  respect  to  human  creeds,  is  one  of  her  present  general 
r.  She  rejects  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  ecclesiastical  controversy^ 
b  the  Reformers  injudiciously  appealed,  and  fully  adopts  the  principle 
Bible  alone  should  be  the  standard  of  faith,  and  the  umpire  in  all  reli- 
scussion.  On  this  point.  Prof.  Schmucker,  our  guide  in  this  synopsis, 
following  remarks : 

I  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country  not  to  bind  her 
ri  to  the  minutiae  of  any  human  creed.  The  Bible,  and  the  belief  thai 
damental  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  taught  in  a  manner  substantially 
in  the  Augsburgh  Confession,  is  all  that  is  required.  On  the  one  band 
ird  it  as  certain,  that  if  wo  would  be  faithful  to  the  injunction  *  not  to 
any  who  come  to  us  bringing  another  doctrine,'  an  examination  of  ai>* 
i  for  admission  among  us  is  indispensable.  Such  an  examination  in 
f  a  requisition  of  their  creed,  that  we  i^ay  compare  it  with  our  own. 
bether  the  articles  to  which  we  require  their  assent  be  few  or  many,  be 
or  oral,  they  are  a  creed ;  and  obviously  its  reduction  to  paper  presents 
aterial  facilities  in  the  examination.  A  written  creed  therefore  seem 
jy  to  the  purity  of  the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  history  informs  ne 
several  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  the  apostles,  no  other  creed 
\d  in  the  whole  church  than  that  balled  the  Apostle's  Creed,  becanse 
d  by  all  to  contain  the  principal  doctrines  taught  by  the  apostles.  This 
mbodied  only  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  all  the  so  called 
X  denominations  of  the  present  day  do  actually  believe ;  and  yet  the 
a  these  few  doctrines  did,  for  centuries  after  the  apostolic  age,  secure 

IS  Hawtja  Ckiieh  Hiit.,  v«l.  S.  t  FlwtiaUan,  ^  m 
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admission  to  any  and  every  part  of  the  universal  church  on  earth."  "The  duty 
of  all  parts  of  the  Christian  church  seems  to  be  to  return  to  the  use  of  shorter 
doctrinal  creeds  as  tests  of  ecclesiastical,  ministerial  and  sacramental  com- 
munion. This  noble  course  the  Lutheran  Church  has  already  virtually  taken, 
by  requiring  assent  only  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Augsburgh  Con- 
fession, together  with  an  approval  of  our  principles  of  government  and  wor- 
ship." * 

This  extract  may  serve  to  show  the  polity  of  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  tbia 
point.  As  our  object  is  simply  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  American 
Lutheranism  from  their  own  standard  authorities,  we  have  no  space  for  comments 
on  any  part  of  the  system.  In  other  circumstances  we  should  be  disposed  to 
drop  at  least  a  fraternal  caution  on  this  subject  of  creeds  and  confessions, 
where  the  only  path  of  safety,  as  the  voice  of  experience  from  both  sides 
testifies,  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  long  creeds  and  short  ones  ;  and 
where  the  adoption  of  a  creed  '^  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  has  been  proven, 
if  we  mistake  not,  even  in  some  portions  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
to  be  equally  inefiectual  as  a  preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  faith,  or  as  i 
preventive  of  error. 

The  reader  ought  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  because  the  Lutheran  church 
has  adopted  the  leading  principle  already  stated,  she  has  no  regard  to  those 
other  formularies  of  doctrine  which  her  founders  prepared,  and  maintained  as  of 
vital  importance  in  their  day.  "There  are  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Moshiem,t  "cer- 
tain formularies  adopted  by  this  church,  which  contain  the  principal  points  of 
its  doctrine,  ranged,  for  the  sake  of  method  and  perspicuity,  in  their  natural 
order.  But  these  books  have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the 
Scriptures  of  truth,  whose  sense  and  meaning  they  are  designed  to  convey." 
"  The  principal  books  "  says  Prof.  Schmucker,  "  here  referred  to  as  subsidiary 
to  the  Bible,  were  of  two  classes  ;  first,  the  confessions  of  the  primitive  ceo- 
tories,  the  so  called  Apostle's  creed,  the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  Athanasiao 
confession,  by  which  the  Lutheran  church  established  her  identity  with  the 
church  of  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  ages ;  and  secondly^  the  Augsburgh 
confession  ;  the  Apology  or  Defence  of  this  confession;  the  Smalcald  Articles 
by  Luther,  and  also  his  Catechisms."  | 

The  following  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  set  forth 
in  these  standard  works,  (chie^y  from  the  Augsburgh  Confession,)  and  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  Lutherans  in  this  country. 

1.  "That  there  is  one  divine  essence  which  is  called,  and  is  God,  eternal, 
incorporeal,  indivisible,  infinite  in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  yet  that 
there  are  three  persons  who  are  of  the  same  essence  and  power,  and  are  co- 
eternal,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

2.  "  That  the  Word,  that  is  the  Son  of  God,  assumed  human  nature  in  the 
womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  Mary,  so  that  the  two  natures,  human  and  divine, 
ipseparably  united  into  one  person,  constitute  one  Christ,  who  is  true  God  and 
man." 

3.  "Since  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  who  are  naturally  engendered,  are  bom 
with  a  depraved  nature,  that  is  without  the  fear  of  God,  or  confidence  towards 
him,  but  with  sinful  propensities." 

4.  "The  Son  of  God  truly  suffered,  was  crucified,  died,  and  was  bnried,  that 
he  might  reconcile  the  Father  to  us,  and  be  a  sacrifict  not  only  for  original  sin, 
but  also  for  all  the  actual  sins  of  men.  He  also  sanctifies  those  who  believe  in 
him,  by  sending  into  their  hearts  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  governs,  consoles, 
quickens,  and  defends  them  against  the  devil  and  the  power  of  sin." 

5.  "  That  men  cannot  be  justified  before  God  by  their  own  strength,  merits, 
or  works;  but  that  they  are  justified  gratuitously  for  Christ's  sake  through 
faith." 

6.  "  That  this  faith  must  bring  forth  good  fruits ;  and  that  it  is  oar  duty  to 
perform  those  good  works  which  God  has  commanded,  because  he  has  enjoined 
them,  and  not  in  the  expectation  of  thereby  meriting  justification  before  him." 
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7.  **  In  order  that  we  may  obtain  this  faith  the  ministerial  office  has  been 
instituted,  whose  members  are  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, (viz.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  word  and  sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given,  who 
in  his  own  time  and  place,  produces  faith  in  those  who  hear  the  gospel  message, 
viz.  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  and  not  on  account  of  any  merit  in  us,  justifies 
those  who  believe  in  Christ" 

8.  '*That  at  the  end  of  the  world  Christ  will  appear  for  judgment;  that  he 
will  raise  all  the  dead  ;  that  he  will  give  to  the  pious  and  elect  eternal  life  and 
endless  joys,  but  will  condemn  wicked  men  and  devils  to  be  punished  without 
end." 

FORMS  OF  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  ORDER. 

In  her  rites  of  worship  the  Lutheran  church  in  Europe  employs  liturgies^ 
"  differing  in  minor  points,  but  agreeing  in  essentials,"  similar  to  those  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  except  in  extension,  being  not  more  than  one 
third  as  long.  In  this  country,  a  short  uniform  liturgy  has  been  adopted,  the 
use  of  which  however  is  Icfl  to  the  option  and  discretion  of  each  minister,  as 
"  he  may  deem  most  conducive  to  edification." 

The  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  and  Whit- 
sunday are  retained  and  observed  in  the  Lutheran  church  as  commemorative  of 
the  **  fundamental  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  for  the  purpose  of  lead- 
ing her  clergy  to  preach  annually  on  the  events  which  they  severally  represent. 

She  also  maintains  the  institution  of  infant  church  membership  and  baptism, 
and  in  connection  with  it,  the  rite  of  confirmation.  And,  as  from  the  beginning, 
so  now,  she  extends  her  parental  care  anfl  vigilance  over  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  baptized  children.  "  It  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  every  minister 
occasionally  to  convene  the  children  of  each  congregation  for  instruction  in  the 
catechism.  Annually,  also,  and  if  necessary  oftener,  the  minister  holds  a  series 
of  meetings  with  those  who  are  applicants  for  admission  to  sacramental  com^ 
munion,  or,  as  in  reference  to.  the  infant  baptism  of  the  applicant,  it  is  called 
confirmation,  and  for  all  who  feel  a  concern  for  their  salvation."  "  Every  suc- 
ceeding meeting  is  occupied  in  conversational  lectures  on  experimental  religion, 
and  in  examination  of  the  catechumen  on  the  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  Luther's  catechism."  "At  the  close  of 
these  meetings,  which  are  continued  through  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  once  or 
twice  each  week,  and  in  the  last,  if  convenient,  daily,  the  church  council  are  con- 
vened to  examine  the  catechumens  on  their  qualifications  for  sacramental  com- 
munion." "  Although  in  the  hands  of  an  unconverted  minister,  this  duty,  like 
all  others,  will  be  mere  formality,  and  attended  with  little  profit,  yet  we  have 
never  met,  nor  do  we  expect  to  meet,  a  pious  minister,  who  faithfully  practised 
this  system,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  most  blessed  and  successful  method  of 
bringing  souls  to  Christ."  * 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  reformers  should  be  slow  to  abolish  every 
vestige  and  form  of  Romanism  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  zealously 
attached.  Luther,  af\er  he  had  begun  to  see  the  extent  of  its  corruptions,  and 
to  expose  them,  did  not  at  once  tear  himself  away  from  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  nurtured,  but  suffered  long  and  much  before  he  renounced  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Pontiff.  His  immediate  followers  also  retained  in  form,  and  for 
several  years,  many  of  their  ancient  superstitions,  as  exorcism  in  bapstim,  the 
wafer  in  the  Lord's  supper,  and  private  confession.  These  however,  especially 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  expurgated  even  in  form,  from  the  Lutheran 
chnrch.  The  last  mentioned,  {private  confession,)  it  ought  to  be  observed,  as  re- 
tained by  the  Lutherans,  had  no  affinity  to  the  vile  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Romish  confessional,  viz.  that  to  the  priest  as  to  God's  vicegerent,  all  the 
secret  thoughts  and  feelings  as  well  as  actions,  must  be  detailed,  in  order  to 
pardon ;  and  that  the  priest  has  power  to  dispense  such  pardon.  But  the  re- 
formers had  established  what  they  deemed  a  necessary  custom  preparatory  U> 
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communion,  that  of  a  private  interview  between  the  pastor  and  each  communi- 
cant, in  which  the  latter  gave  an  account  of  his  religious  experience,  trials, 
hopes,  &.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  counsel  and  instruction  as  his  pe- 
culiar state  of  mind  and  heart  might  require.  This  practice  they  injudiciously 
denominated  confession.  ^  But  even  this  custom  has  been  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  the  preparation  for  communion  consists  in  a  public  preparatory  dis- 
course, public  and  united  confession  of  sins,  and  rehearsal  of  the  promises  of 
divine  mercy ;  similar  to  the  preparatory  exercises  of  other  churches ;  except, 
that,  as  in  the  Episcopal  church,  they  are  conducted  according  to  a  form.'* 

Respecting  the  order  of  the  church,  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  *'  The  government  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  seems  equally  removed  from  Episcopacy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  Presbyterianism  on  the  other,  if  we  except  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  which  retain  the  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  that  preceded 
the  Reformation,  purged  indeed  from  the  superstitions  and  abuses  that  rendered 
it  80  odious."  Dr.  Maclaine  (the  translator)  adds,  **  The  archbishop  of  Upsal  is 
primate  of  Sweden,  and  the  only  archbishop  among  the  Lutherans  ;"  and  his 
**  revenues  do  not  amount  to  more  than  £400  yearly,  while  those  of  the  bishops 
are  proportionably  small."  ^ 

Yet  even  in  those  kingdoms  where  the  Lutheran  is  the  established  church, 
and  where  she  retains  nominal  bishops,  she  discards,  as  she  ever  has  done,  the 
** divine  ri^ht"  of  ministerial  imparity  as  anti-scriptural;  holding,  with  her 
l^reat  founder,  and  with  all  her  standard  writers,  that  in  the  primitive  church 
the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter  were  but  different  names  for  the  same  office. 
Hence  Luther  himself,  though  merely  a  presbyter,  was  in  the  habit  of  ordaining 
ministers,  and  took  a  part  in  that  ceremony,  without  the  assistance  of  a  prelate^ 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death.f  But  the  reformers  deemed  it  expedient, 
as  promotive  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  churches,  to  introduce  some  diversity 
and  subordination  among  their  clergy  in  rank  and  duty,  under  the  titles  suDertn- 
iendenis  and  5entor5,  and  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  bishops.  **In  the  United 
States,"  says  Professor  Schmucker,  "entire  parity  is  maintained,  and  even  the 
nominal  office  of  Senior  Ministerii  is  retained  by  only  one  out  of  all  our  Synods." 
^'Although  our  ministers  are  strenuous  advocates  of  parity,  they  pretty  extensively 
favor  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  use  of  the  word  bishop  in  its  scriptural  sense,  as 
applicable  to  every  minister  of  the  gospel ;  the  sense  in  which,  as  Luke  informs 
us.  Acts  XX.  28,  instead  of  one  bishop  having  oversight  over  a  large  district  of 
country  or  diocese,  there  were  several  bishops  in  the  one  city  Ephesns." 

**  In  this  country,  the  Lutheran  church,  in  common  with  her  Protestant  sister 
churches,  deprecates,  as  unwarranted  and  dangerous,  all  interference  of  civil 
government  in  religious  affairs,  excepting  the  mere  protection  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  all  individuals  in  the  unrestricted  right  to  worship  in  any  and  every 
way  they  think  proper."  J 

The  validity  of  Luther's  ordination  as  a  Presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
has  sometimes  been  questioned,  because  of  the  corruptions  which  destroyed 
her  title  to  the  standing  of  a  Christian  church.  But  when  Luther  received 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  the  corruptions  which 
branded  that  church  as  Anti-Christ,  had  not  been  formally  and  officially  adopt- 
ed ;  nor  were  they,  until  enacted  into  the  essential  features  of  her  system,  and 
made  integral  parts  of  her  prescribed  formularies  of  faith  by  the  Council  of 
Trent,  A.  D.  1542.  And  when  she  excommuicated  the  Reformer,  and  thundered 
her  anathemas  against  him,  he  had  previously  renounced  her  jurisdiction,  by 
burning  her  standard  works  and  the  Bull  of  her  Pontiff.  His  ordination,  there- 
fore, and  that  of  all  his  Protestant  successors,  is  as  valid  as  that  of  the  Romish 
priesthood  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  i.  e.  he  was  ordained  by 
ministers  properly  accredited  at  the  time  of  its  performance.  With  regard  to 
the  snbject  of  ordination  in  general,  our  Lutheran  brethren,  in  common  with 
most  other  Protestants,  understand  the  various  Greek  words  employed  by  the 
aacred  writers  to  express  it,  to  mean  simply  induction  into  office — an  appointing 
to  the  particular  duties  of  the  ministry  by  a  prescribed  form,  to  preserve  the 
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sacred  office  from  indiscriminate  and  of  course,  unworthj  usurpation ;  utterly 
discarding  the  Romish  superstition  that  by  the  **  laying  on  of  hands  "  some  mys- 
tic influence  is  imparted  by  apostolic  succession.  They  maintain,  therefore,  that 
as  in  the  only  three  instances  of  ordination  after  the  time  of  our  Safiour,  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  the  rite  was  performed  not  by  one  man,  called  a 
**  diocesan  bishop,"  but  by  several  persons ;  [as  that  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  by  Si- 
meon, Lucius  and  Manaen,  (Acts  xiii.  3,) ;  that  of  the  Presbyters  or  elders  of  the 
churches  in  Iconium,  Lystra,  Antioch,&c.  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  (Acts  ziv.  33,); 
and  that  of  Timothy  by  the  hands  of  the  eldership  or  presbytery,  (1  Tim.  iv.  14)  ;1 
and  as  in  other  cases,  individual  ministers,  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  were  directea 
to  induct  or  appoint  others ;  they  regard  ordination  as  valid  when  performed  in 
either  way,  whether  they  who  perform  it  be  called  bishops,  presbyters,  minis- 
ters, or  pastors.  And  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  further  maintain,  that  a  minis- 
ter may  be  set  apart  and  constituted  by  the  laity  themselves.  "  As  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  apostolic  succession,"  Dr.  Schmucker  very  justly  remarks,  "  it  is 
a  mere  flgment,  and  can  never  be  proved  by  the  Papists  themselves.  To  say 
nothing  of  their  doctrine  of  intention,  which,  Cardinal  Bellarmioo  himself  as- 
serts, renders  doubtful  the  validity  of  every  Romish  sacrament,  (Bellarm.  Lib. 
Just.  Cap.  8,)  where  was  their  papal  succession  when  Liberius,  the  occupant  of 
the  Holy  See,  professed  Arianism,  A.  D.  357  ?  Where  was  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  during  the  so  called  great  Western  schism  from  A.  D.  1378  to  1414, 
when  two  different  lines  of  contending  Pontiffs  reigned  simultaneously,  each 
having  a  portion  of  the  church  adhering  to  him ;  each  excommunicating  Xh% 
other;  and  finally  both  deposed  as  heretical  by  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409?"* 

We  have  thus  traced  in  as  brief  and  comprehensive  a  form  as  was  consistent 
with  our  limits  and  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  history,  progress,  and  present 
state  of  the  Lutheran  church,  especially  as  planted  on  our  own  soil.  To  qaote 
once  more  the  language  of  her  advocate,  who  has  been  our  authority  and  guide 
in  most  of  these  statements;  **she  maybe  emphatically  styled  the  church  of 
the  Reformation.  She  holds  the  grand  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  fewer  ap- 
pended peculiarities  than  most  other  denominations.  With  the  Calvinist  she 
holds  the  graciousness  of  salvation ;  with  the  Congregationalist  she  believes 
that  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  with  the  Methodist  she  approves  of 
regularly  recurring  protracted  meetings ;  with  the  Episcopalian  she  occasion- 
ally employs  a  liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer;  with  the  German  Reformed  shs 
agrees  in  the  instruction  and  confirmation  of  catechumens ;  and  with  all  shs 
unites  in  ascribing  all  the  glory  of  our  privileges  on  earth  and  hopes  in  heaveni 
to  that  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 

In  closing  this  sketch,  we  would  congratulate  our  Lutheran  brethren  on  the 
Mst  and  present  indications  that  they  share  the  smiles  of  Him  who  is  King  in 
Zion,  and  whose  favor  is  life.  In  reviewing  their  history,  and  in  contemplating 
their  ecclesiastical  features  and  character  as  presented  among  us,  we  have  fblt 
that  fraternal  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  which  the  recognition  of  an  ancient 
and  devoted  member  of  the  great  family  of  Protestant  Christendom  is  fitted  to 
awaken  and  inspire.  Nor  could  we  suppress  the  rising  regret  that  so  many  of 
their  cotemporaries,  in  the  land  of  their  origin,  had  neglected  to  maintain 
and  hold  fast  those  vital  principles  of  religious  faith  and  that  form  of  sound 
words,  which  their  fathers  so  nobly  and  fearlessly  espoused  and  defended. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  amid  the  diversity  of  forms  and  the  various  shades 
of  difference  on  minor  points  of  religious  sentiment,  which  mark  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  among  Protestant  denominations,  that  so  lar^e  a  proportion 
of  them  agree  in  the  essential  elements  of  **the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  Al- 
though on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  naturt  offaUk,  the  tf- 
Jlciencif  of  grace,  the  believer^s  perseverance  in  it,  and  the  sacramenis  of  the  New 
Testament,  some  unessential  aifference  of  views  have  distinguished  the  Luther- 
an from  the  Calvinist,  yet  both  agree  that  salvation  is  of  grace  alone,  and  that 
that  grace  is  sovereign  and  omnipotent,  through  an  atonement  of  infinite  merit 
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and  sufficiency,  received  and  applied  by  a  faith  that  is  of  the  operation  of  God, 
the  fruit  of  His^Spirit,  all  which  is  represented  under  the  emblems  employed  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  ;iult- 
ficaiion  by  faith  alone,  they  both  wield,  in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Popish  doc- 
trine of  merit,  but  also  to  the  native  self-righteousness  of  the  unchanged  heart, 
to  which  the  latter  doctrine  is  adapted. 

In  this  age  of  free  inquiry,  and  of  superficial  views  on  the  great  and  essen- 
tial truths  of  revelation,  when  every  form  of  wild  conjecture  and  fanciful  specu- 
lation is  embodied  into  a  theory,  and  finds  numerous  advocates  and  followers; 
and  when,  amidst  it  all,  the  **  Man  of  Sin  "  is  looking,  with  renewed  courage  to 
this  Western  continent  and  its  heterogeneous  population,  as  the  last  hope  of 
his  tottering  throne  ;  it  is  matter  of  gratulation  that  we  have  here  a  remnant  of 
that  people  who  stood  foremost  in  the  contest  which  crippled  his  power  at  the 
maturity  of  its  strength,  and  liberated  mind  and  empire  from  his  yoke  of  igno- 
rance, superstition  and  oppression.  May  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  him  whose  name 
they  bear,  abide  with  them,  and  arm  them  to  meet  the  arrogant  demands  of 
Papal  Rome  in  this  land  of  their  adoption,  as  he  did  in  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors. We  particularly  rejoice  in  that  feature  of  their  ecclesiastical  system 
which  provides  for  the  culture  of  piety  in  the  heart,  and  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  the  young,  particularly  of  their  baptized  children.  On  this  point,  their 
example  administers  a  just  rebuke  on  the  practice  of  too  many  Protestant 
churches,  who  with  them  profess  the  rite  of  household  baptism,  but  treat  it  as  a 
nullity.  We  trust  that  with  this  example  before  them,  in  connection  with  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  Romanists  towards  their  children  and  adults  in  shutting 
them  out  from  the  light  of  truth,  such  churches  will  not  only  profess,  but  act 
upon  the  belief,  that  the  baptismal  covenant  with  children  imposes  upon  the 
parents  and  the  church  the  duty  of  their  careful  and  constant  religious  training. 

With  her  high  estimate  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  learning  in  her  minis- 
try, the  early  catechetical  instruction  of  her  children,  and  her  strict  regard  to 
the  vitals  of  Christian  experience,  the  American  Lutheran  church  cannot  ML 
to  exert  a  high  and  holy  influence  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  religious  wel* 
fare  of  our  nation ;  and  shine  as  a  luminary  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation of  our  American  Zion.  We  bid  her  God-speed  in  her  progress  on- 
ward and  upward,  till  the  distinctions  of  earth  are  merged  in  the  church  of  the 
First-born  in  heaven,  and  our  mutual  toils  and  conflicts  terminate  in  one  tri- 
umph, one  song,  and  one  everlasting  rest 
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N.,  Mechanicflburr ,  Cumb.  co ,  Pa. 
lohn,  Ridgeville,  Warren  co.,Ohio. 
mm«r  Lambert,  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  co., 
.  Y. 
ad  John,  Brownstoo,  DaTidson  ea,  N.  C. 

lel  C.  B.,  Prof.  Theol.  Sem.,  Lexington,  S.  C. 
.,  Lima,  Allen  co.,  Ohio. 
A.  A.,  TndianapoIiR,  la. 
wr  Samuel,  Leacock,  Laoeatter  co.,  Pa. 

.  6.,  Hadton,  N.  Y. 

Bhn,  Carliale,  Pa. 

ttoiel,  Btauchburg,  Berks  co.,  Pa. 

r.  Palmyra^  Pa. 

lino  N.,  Minden,  Montgoroerr  co.,  N.  T. 
P.,  North  Boston,  Erie  co..  Pa. 
b  Jacob,  Philadelphia,  Pft. 


iffb  Ja( 
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r'ayne  co.,  Mo. 


Michael,  Middletown,  Md. 
Afen  A.,  D.  D.,  Clermont,  N.  Y. 


Wadsworth  W.  A.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Wagenhals  John,  New  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Wagner  Samuel,  Waynesboro*,  Augusta  oa,  Va. 

Walter  Martin,  Floyd  C.  H.,  Va. 

Watson  W.  H.,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y. 

Weible  John,  Oettysbuig,  Pa. 

Weigandt  Henry,  Chippewa,  Wayne  co.,  Ohio. 

Weills  Abraham,  Parkeson  Ferry,  Wash,  ea,  Pa. 

Weiser  Reuben,  Bedford,  Pa. 

Welden  C.  P.,  Kimherton,  Chester  ca.  Pa. 

Wetsnl  A.,  New  London,  Oneida  co..  N.  Y. 

Wetsel  H.,  Staunton,  Augusta  co.,  Va. 

Weyl  Charles.  Editor  Luth.  Hirl«nitimm«,  Balti- 

moro,  Md. 
Williams  John,  Muncy,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa. 
Williard  P.,  Manchester,  Md. 
Willoz  John,  Allowavstown,  N.  J. 
Wineooff  Jesse,  Cumberland,  Md. 
Wier  F.  M..  Alton,  Dearbon  ea,  Ta. 
Wieting  Philip,  Sharon,  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wieting  A.,  Middletown,  Dauphin  ca.  Pa. 
Winkler  J.  P.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Winter  J.,  Cloarspring,  Washington  oa,  Md. 
Wolf  George,  Ashland,  Ohia 
Wheefer  H ,  Gallopsville,  N.  Y. 
Wyneken  P.,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Yeager  George,  Jeffersontown,  Ky. 

Younge  B.  C,  New  Comerstown,  Tuscan  was  ea,0. 

Young  J.  G.,  Red  Bank  P.  O.,  Arinslroog  ec,  Pa. 

Zeiaer  Philip,  Mercer  ca,  Pa. 

Zimmerman  J.,  Crawford*!   Milla,  Wettmorelmad 

CO.,  Pa. 
Zipp  Christian,  N.  Y. 


LAWS  AND  LAWYERS, 

JEWISH,    ROMAN,   ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN. 

[By  Hon.  William  D.  Williamsoh,  of  Bangor,  Me.] 
Conehided  from  p.  975. 


AMERICAN  LAWS. 

ware  was  considered  in  the  early  period  of  her  history,  a  part  of  New 
lands,  [now  State  of  New  York.]  In  1629,  the  agents  of  tlie  Dutch 
India  Company,  as  previously  mentioned,  offered  to  every  emigrant,  a 
ract  of  land  and  manorial  rights,  who  would  settle  any  where  within  that 
and  extinguish  the  Indian  title.  Captivated  with  the  offer,  one  Godyn, 
Loder,  purchased  the  Natives'  rights  to  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
resterly  banks  of  the  Delaware,  from  the  inlet  of  the  bay  to  the  mouth 
river ;  and  the  next  year,  he  and  others  established  a  plantation  there,  of 
lersons  or  more.  It  was  a  beginning  full  of  promise ;  nevertheless,  within 
emonth,  the  whole  fell  by  the  savage  tomahawk,  and  the  place  was  again 
t  white  inhabitant 

avus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  long  since  noticed  what  other 
ans  were  accomplishing  in  this  hemisphere,  and  seven  years  prior  to 
{ceding  fatality,  the  States  General,  at  his  instance,  had  incorporated  a 
rcial  company  with  the  right,  among  others,  to  plant  colonies.  £n- 
3d  by  its  aids,  the  smiles  of  royal  favor,  and  the  inviting  borders  of 
laware  still  waste  and  wild,  a  few  Swedes  and  Finns  emigrated  to  Cape 
en  in  1638,*  presently  established  two  forts,  one  at  Lewistown,  a  half  a 


MiQ  C.  Clay,  in  his  "  Aooala  of  the  Swedaa  on  the  Delawara,*'  [sd.  1835]  laya,  **  tbo  Ant  wtU 
MW  in  im"  GoTornora  — 1638,  P.  Mane  wet;  1G40,  P«t«r  BoUtnduvi  IMS^  Jofaa  PiiaU; 
9,  John  C.  Eisiog ;  in  1656,  Aathonj  Color,  under  tbt  Dutch. 
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league  from  the  cape,  and  the  other  in  1G42,  near  Christiana  Creek,  not  far  from 
the  present  New  Castle,  70  miles  farther  up  the  Delaware.  The  emigrants 
were  a  good  people;  and  under  the  auspices  of  their  government  they  were 
provided  with  a  religious  teadher,  with  provisions,  and  with  articles  of  traffic; 
and  as  soon  as  practicable,  they  made  land  purchases  of  the  natives  and  instituted 
a  government  subject  to  the  crown  of  Sweden,  yet  possessing  all  the  rights  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  For  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Colony,  which  took  the 
name  of  JVetr  Sweden,  enjoyed  the  shades  of  quiet  retirement  and  the  blossoms 
of  prosperity.  It  was  first  disturbed  by  the  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam,  [noir 
New  York  city,]  who  established  a  fort  at  New  Castle  in  1651,  and  claimed  the 
neighboring  country.  Though  expelled  the  next  year,  they  returned  and  effected 
a  surrender  of  the  whole  Swedish  Colony  in  1655,  and  left  a  governor  at  New 
Castle  in  possession  of  their  conquests.  This  seemed  to  denationalize  the  good 
Swedish  colonists,  and  they  became  subject  the  next  nine  years  to  the  rulers  of 
New  Netherlands.  \ 

Further  and  repeated  changes  were  their  hard  destiny.  They  were  unpro- 
tected by  their  native  government,  while  they  as  settlers,  and  tiieir  plantation, 
were  coveted  and  claimed  by  others,  who  had  power  to  control  them..  For, 
though  the  charter  to  the  old  Plymouth  Company  extended  no  farther  to  the 
southward  than  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  the  reseizen  afler  its  re- 
peal, submitted  to  the  same  limits ;  yet  the  extended  grasp  of  the  Dutch,  em- 
boldened that  of  the  English,  who  had  been  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  coast.  When,  therefore,  Charles  II.  in  1664,  granted  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  New  Netherlands,  he  claimed  jurisdiction  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  Dutch,  though  two  degrees  or  more  below  the  fortieth. 
Alive  to  this  construction,  the  same  force  sent  to  effect  a  general  surrender  of 
that  province,  compelled  a  capitulation  of  the  colonists  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  Delaware ;  and  they  were  subsequently  governed,  for  ten  years,  as  a  part 
of  the  Duke's  government  at  New  York,  by  a  Commissioner  and  a  "  Council 
of  six  principal  persons,"  and  also  a  Court  to  try  small  causes.  Becoming 
respectable  for  numbers  and  character,  they  were  formed  into  three  counties — 
JVVtr  CastlCj  Kent,  and  Susscjr,  and  were  aflcrwards  usually  denominated  the 
"  Three  Lower  Counties  upon  Delaware."  They  aspired  to  have  a  separate 
government,  like  the  Jerseys ;  but  the  Duke,  afler  he  obtained  a  renewed 
patent  in  1674,  sent  and  effected  their  re-surrender,  and  continued  to  govern 
them  six  years  longer. 

But  in  1682,  the  Duke  was  persuaded  to  transfer  to  William  Penn  those  three 
counties  by  deeds  of  feoffment,  limited  on  the  north  by  a  semi-circle  of  twelve 
miles  radius  around  New  Castle,  the  site  of  the  old  Dutch  fort;  being  the  boun- 
dary of  the  present  State.  Though  they  were  not  embraced  in  Peno's  royal 
charter,  they  were  now,  under  the  Duke's  deed  to  him,  united  with  his  province 
in  their  political  affairs ;  and  afterwards  sent  members  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  through  another  period  of  eighteen  years,  being  the  whole  time  dis- 
pleased with  the  connection.*  The  idea  of  being  assigned  to  Penn  by  the  Dake, 
as  conquered  tributaries,  was  an  insufferable  grievance.  The  number,  and 
the  maritime  privileges,  of  the  people  in  these  "Three  Counties,"  rather 
than  any  special  good  will  for  them,  were,  in  their  own  belief,  probably  the 
causes  of  the  union  being  so  much  desired  by  Penn  and  his  friends.  Surely  the 
crown  had  not  the  right  to  authorize  it ;  nor  could  they  willingly  submit  to  the 
political  changes,  always  incidental  to  a  great  province.  Amalgamated  with 
her  citizens  in  the  abounding  prosperity  anticipated,  they  foresaw  themselves 
very  shortly  too  inconsiderable  to  be  noticed.f  The  overtures  of  1691  for  a 
separate  administration,  were  rendered  null  by  subsequent  events  ;  such  as  the 
seizure  and  restoration  of  Penn's  province  by  the  crown,  and  the  last  revisal  of 
his  charter. 

When  Penn  gave  to  his  province  the  new  Charter  of  Oct  28,  1701,  he  found 


*  "  From  1683  to  1703,  the  representatives  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  met  in  one  lefislatore." 

t  There  were  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  about  "  3,000  persons,  compoaed  of  Swedes,  Datebt  Fn- 

landers  and  £iif  lish.**— CAainer#,  643.    The  Datch  had  now  only  one,  but  tlie  Swadee  had  tbiat 

«f  worship. 
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the  people  in  the  three  lower  counties  determined  not  to  receive  It  The  pro- 
visions in  the  foroicr  charter  were  essentially  altered.  The  Council  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  not  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  he  to  have  power  to 
veto  the  legislative  enactments.  A  separation  now  took  place,  and  a  distinct 
government  was  instituted  in  1703,  by  the  Proprietary,  "  for  the  counties  of 
New-Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,"  which  afterwards  had  their 
own  assembly  in  two  branches,  a  Council  and  a  House,  both  elected  by  the 
free  suffrage  of  the  people ;  and  which  appointed  or  chose  their  own  judges 
and  officers.  They  never  had  a  royal  charter,  and  were  afterwards  deemed  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  province,  both  always  having  the  same  governor,  ihougk 
the  proprietary  never  had  large  domains  in  them,  nor  did  his  lieutenant-governor 
ever  exercise  any  great  political  power  there.  The  struggle  for  liberty  wu 
long  and  arduous — truly  worthy  of  a  larger,  not  a  better  people.  The  govern- 
ment continued  steadfast  through  a  period  of  sixty  years ;  disturbed  only  by 
disputes  with  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  about  boundaries. 
Delaware  was  always  distinguished  for  her  liberal  patriotic  character.*  Par- 
liament allowed  her  £4,000  for  her  disproportionate  expenditures  in  the  French 
war;  she  sent  delegates  to  the  first  Congress  of  1765  ;  she  was  bold  in  diso- 
bedience of  the  mutiny-act  in  17GU  ;  and  she  induced  Richard  Penn,  the  pro- 
prietary, to  proclaim,  in  April,  177.5,  his  relinquishment  of  all  jurisdictional  clain 
to  Delaware.  In  September,  177G,  she  formed  and  ratified  a  constitution,  and 
took  the  name  of  Delaware,  becoming  an  integral  State  of  the  Union.  In  Juney 
17d2,  she  adopted  another  constitution,  with  improvements,  which  establishes  a 
General  Assembly,  in  two  branches  ;  a  Senate  of  nine  members  elected  for  foar 
years,  and  a  House  of  twenty-one  representatives,  biennially  chosen.  The 
governor  is  elected  for  three  years ;  he  has  no  council,  nor  does  he  take  any  part 
in  the  enactment  of  statutory  laws.  Delaware,  the  smallest  territorial  State 
in  the  Union  except  Rhode  Island,  has  probably  passed  through  more  political 
changes  than  any  other  State  of  the  Republic. 

The  Statutes  of  Delaware  originate  with  the  administration  which  was  settled 
in  1703  by  the  proprietary  and  people.  For  the  eye  of  the  curious,  we  insert 
the  enacting  clause  of  a  single  statute,  passed  Oct.  30, 1753,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
rest. — *^Be  it  enacted  by.  the  honorable  James  Hamilton  esquire,  with  his  majes- 
ty's royal  approbation,  lieutenant  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  and  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  honorable  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn  esquires,  true  and  ab- 
solute proprietors  of  the  said  counties  and  province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  counties,  in  Greneral 
Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same," — a  form  which  prevailed  to  the 
Revolution.  At  the  close  of  every  legislative  session,  the  great  seal  was  affixed 
to  the  several  laws  which  had  been  passed,  whereby  they  were  prepared  to  be 
submitted  to  the  king  in  council  for  his  approval.  Connected  as  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  had  been  for  eighteen  years,  they  were  equally  affected  by  the 
code  William  Penn  brought  from  England,  and  those  aflerwards  passed  in  ac- 
cordance with  it ;  and  hence  the  statutes  of  Delaware  had  a  British  cast  of 
character,  to  an  extent  not  apparent  in  most  other  provinces. 

Maryland,  lying  between  the  Delaware  and  Potomac,  and  encompassing 
Chesapeake  bay,  was  originally  settled  under  a  royal  charter  of  June  ^,  1632,t 
procured  by  George  Calvert,  baron  of  Baltimore,  a  Catholic,  and  finally  exe- 
cuted to  his  son  Cecil,  heir  to  his  father's  honors  and  wealth.  While  Charles  I., 
the  royal  grantor,  thus  exhibited  himself  no  foe  to  Catholics,  the  grant  itself 
gave  to  the  Virginia  colonists  great  affront.  It  extended  to  the  38th  parallel 
of  latitude ;  and  was  therefore  considered  by  them  a  direct  territorial  encroach* 
ment.  They  also  disliked  exceedingly  to  have  a  powerful  neighbor  of  the 
grantee's  religious  faith.  But  opposition  was  vain.  The  unsold  lands  of  the 
Virginia  or  London  Company,  on  the  dissolution  of  its  corporation,  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  might  be  rightfully  re-granted.  The  first  settlement  was  effected 
in  1634,  by  Leonard  Calvert,  the  proprietary's  brother,  on  the  easterly  banks  of 


*  Carey  k,  Lea'f  Sutittica,  Geography  and  Hiitory  of  America,  pp.  179—188. 
f  Bosman*!  Uiit.  of  Maryland,  3  voli. 
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the  Potomac,  at  St.  Mary's,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  an  European 
within  the  patent ;  even  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  southerly  banks  of  the 
Delaware  having  been,  two  years  before  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

vThe  first  settlers  were  Catholics  from  England  ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the 
country  chartered  should  offer  a  retreat  for  that  religious  denomination,  and  be 
what  Virginia  was  to  the  Episcopalians  ;  Pennsylvania,  afterwards,  to  the  Qua- 
kers, and  Georgia  to  the  Methodists ;  Rhode  Island  to  the  Baptists,  and  the 
rest  of  New  England  to  the  Puritan  Congregationalists.  The  policy  of  Lord 
Baltimore  was  fraught  with  principles  equally  just  and  liberal.  He  purchased 
lands  of  the  natives.  To  every  emigrant,  he  gave  in  absolute  fee-simple,  fifty 
acres  of  land ;  and  to  all  the  people,  he  pledged  the  fullest  assurance  of  that 
freedom  in  religion  which  allows  no  preference.  He,  though  a  Catholic,  prac- 
tically exemplified  the  truth,  that  ^  it  is  not  religion,  but  the  want  of  it,  which 
makes  men  intolerant." 

The  first  assembly  under  the  Charter,  was  a  popular  or  democratic  conven- 
tion, held  in  1635,  from  which  no  man,  who  had  become  a  settler,  was  excluded. 
This  body  .ordained  certain  constitutional  regulations,  such  as  to  divide  the 
province  into  **barones  and  manors;"  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people; 
their  titles  to  real  estate  ;  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign  ;  their  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  and  otherwise  to  regulate  the  internal  and  commercial  concerns  of  the 
community.  The  proprietor,  disagreeing  to  some  of  these,  proposed  others, 
which  the  people  rejected ;  and  an  altercation  of  parties,  thus  begun,  continued 
four  years.  In  1639,  however,  the  government  was  settled,  somewhat  difieriof 
from  every  other  instituted  in  the  colonies.  It  consisted  of  two  departments : 
first  a  House  of  **  Burgesses,"  elective  by  popular  sufirage,  who  were  to  repre- 
sent the  freemen  choosing  them,  "  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  intents 
as  the  Representatives  in  the  Parliament  of  England  ; "  secondly,  "  the  gentle- 
men summoned  by  special  writ  of  the  proprietor,"  together  with  the  governor 
and  secretary,  constituted  another  body  ;  and  these  two  branches  sitting  to- 
gether in  one  room,  '*  formed  the  House  of  Assembly."  All  acts  passed  by  it 
were  to  have  the  same  force,  "as  if  the  Proprietary  and  freemen  had  been  per- 
sonally present." 

But  afler  a  trial  of  this  administration  eleven  years,  through  an  Indian  war 
and  a  rebellion,  the  form  of  government  disclosed  defects,  which  were  amended 
in  1650  by  the  Provincial  Assembly.  They  enacted  that  the  members  called 
by  special  writ  should  form  the  "  Upper  House ; "  and  the  Burgesses  be  the 
^  Lower  House  ; "  that  the  two  branches  sit  apart ;  and  that  all  bUls  passed  by 
both  houses  and  assented  to  by  the  governor,  should  be  deemed  the  laws  of  the 
people.  The  whole  province  was  next  divided  into  three  counties,  in  which 
were  eight  hundreds ;  and  then  acts  were  made  to  relieve  the  poor,  to  punish 
certain  crimes,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  office,  and  to  promote  agriculture  and 
commerce  ;  whence  the  provincial  code  of  statute  law  was  supposed  to  be  quite 
complete.  The  government  was  thus  the  better  prepared  to  pass  through  a 
succession  of  very  trying  and  important  events. 

Charles  I.  was  now  no  more  ;  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  was  an  aristocratic, 
though  not  intolerant  Catholic ;  and  the  Parliament  under  the  Protector,  in 
1652,  assumed  the  government  of  Maryland.  The  Burgesses  copied  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Republicans  in  England,  and  in  1659  dissolved  the  Upper  House 
of  the  legislative  branch ;  its  members  were  appointed  or  summoned  by  the 
proprietary,  not  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  which  declared 
all  Catholics  to  be  without  the  protection  of  government.  However,  at  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1662,  Lord  Baltimore's  province  was  returned  to 
him ;  when  he  appointed  his  son,  Charles  Calvert,  its  governor,  and  re-confirmed 
religious  toleration.  The  proprietary's  claim  to  the  **  Three  Lower  Counties," 
in  opposition  to  the  duke  of  York,  was  settled  in  1685  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations,  against  his  lordship  ;  and  though  the  original  proprietary  hid 
deceased  ten  years  before,  his  own  and  his  son's  religious  sentiments  and  their 
common  interests  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  last  two  Stuarts ;  and  under 
such  auspices  the  province  flourished. 

But  the  revolution  in  1689  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  British 
throne,  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  all  Catholics ;  and  the  crown  in  169^  against 
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all  remonstrances,  assamed  the  government  and  caused  Episcopacy  to  be  estab- 
lished, the  religious  polity  of  the  province.  At  the  same  time,  the  counties 
were  divided  by  the  assembly  into  thirty  parishes ;  Episcopal  ministers  were 
provided  with  livings ;  and,  in  fine,  every  Catholic  in  the  course  of  some  twelve 
years  was  disallowed  publicly  to  celebrate  mass,  or  even  to  be  a  teacher  of 

J  oath.  For  twenty-four  years,  and  during  the  administrations  of  six  governors, 
[aryland  was  under  the  crown.  However,  in  171G,  two  years  afler  George  I. 
escended  the  throne,  the  proprietary  was  restored  to  his  rights ;  and  the  govem- 
inent  was  afterwards  exercised  by  him  and  his  heirs  through  a  period  of  60 
years'  prosperity,  to  the  Revolution.  Maryland  sent  delegates  to  the  first  Con* 
gress,  and  resisted  the  stamp  act  of  17(55,  also  the  mutiny  act  of  1769 ;  nor 
was  she  behind  the  other  States  in  the  blood-bought  purchase  of  Independence. 
The  present  Constitution  was  adopted  in  August,  1776,  and  establishes  a  General 
Assembly  of  two  branches,  viz.  a  Senate  of  21  members  elected  for  five  years, 
« end  a  House  of  80  Representatives,  chosen  annually,  four  from  each  county 
and  three  from  each  city.  The  Governor  and  an  Ejtecutive  Council  of  five 
members,  are  chosen  every  year,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  branches  ;  and  the 
judges,  nominated  by  him  and  con^rmed  by  them,  are  removable  by  the  address 
<^  the  legislature. 

The  9tatuU$  of  Maryland  have  found  an  inceptive  record  as  early  as  in  16889 
Co-ordinate  with  the  government  itself.  Few  other  provincial  archives  can  pro- 
duce a  larger  number  or  greater  variety.  The  code  was  revised  in  1650,  in 
1675,  in  1718,  and  since ;  and  an  edition  as  early  as  1671  was  published.  The 
lews  are  not  transcripts  from  the  British  statutes ;  nor  are  they  without  provi- 
mooB  drawn  from  them,  modified  and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  comma- 
llity.  Under  the  Proprietary  government,  the  enacting  clause  of  the  statotee 
was  in  these  words :  **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  right  honorable  the  Lord  Proprie- 
tery,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Lordship's  Governor,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  Assembly,  and  the  authority  of  the  same  ; "  bat 
under  the  constitution  the  whole  phraseology  is,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland." 

The  Caroliruu,  jYorth  and  South,  were,  in  the  first  age  of  their  political  his- 
tory, so  connected,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  take  one  view  of  them  together,  till 
dual  governments  under  their  respective  namos  became  established. 

BoUi  the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  the  present  Georgia,  and  other  extensive  terri- 
tories, were  embraced  in  the  second  charter  to  the  London  Company,  of  May 
93d»  1609 ;  and  when  that  body  was  dissolved,  in  1624,  all  its  unappropriated 
lends  reverted  to  the  crown.  Aware  of  this  fact,  Charles  I.  in  1630,  granted  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney  general,  all  the  lands  between  the  31st  and  36th 

eirallels  of  latitude,  then  named  Carolina ;  *  extending  fnnn  the  river  St 
ary's,  in  the  south  line  of  Georgia,  along  the  seaboard  northerly  to  Carritack 
inlet,  a  half  degree  only  below  Cape  Henry.  As  the  northerly  line  of  this 
patent  was  to  be  the  southerly  line  of  Virginia  colony,  she  readily  perceived, 
twenty  months  aflerwards,  when  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  northward  was  granted, 
that  she  was  grievously  restricted  on  both  sides ;  for  the  whole  length  of  her 
Atlantic  seaboard  lefl,  did  not  exceed  100  miles,  inclusive  of  Chesapeake  bay. 
She  raised  complaints.  Heath  planted  no  colonists ;  and  his  charter  fell  into 
oblivion. 

The  government  of  Virginia  therefore,  in  1644,  ofl^cred  adventurers  large  en- 
cooragement  in  lands,  to  explore  and  settle  the  bordering  wilds  north-westerly 
of  Albemarle  Sound,  on  the  Chowan  river ;  and  as  early  as  1660,  a  few  planted  in 
those  parts,  [Edenton,]  on  or  about  the  36th  line  of  latitude,  to  whom  three  years 
afterwards  acceded  sixty  others.  These  were  the  original  settlers  of  Nbrth  Ccan* 
Una ;  and  the  number  was  soon  increased  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and 
Bermuda.  At  first  the  chief  magistrate  of  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  of  them, 
and  ittstitated  for  their  convenience  a  democratic  form  of  govemmentf  Not 
far  from  the  same  time,  adventurers  emigrated  from  England  to  Cape  Fear  river^ 


*  Or  **  Carolana.^— Sea  Alexander  Hewatt'i  Uiitorr  of  South  Carolina  and  Gaorgia,  9  vola. 
t  Sir  W.  Bariiley,  Go?trnor  of  Virginia,  1664,  appointwl   fViUiam  Dnmmmti  ftrM  QttvinMrsT  tfef 
Mv  plaotation. 
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purchased  of  the  Indians  the  lands  on  its  banks,  a  few  nniles  above  its  moath, 
and  began  a  settlement  there.  This  was  in  the  south-westerly  sectioa  of  the 
present  North  Carolina,  distant  from  the  above  plantation,  in  direct  course  o?er 
land,  near  200  miles. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  II.  beingr  restored  to  his  throne,  was  disposed  to  reward 
his  friends ;  and  having  his  mind  turned  towards  Heath's  patent,  deemed  forfeit 
by  the  non-fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  he  gave  [March  24,  16d3]  to  eight  asso- 
ciates,  a  new  one  of  the  same  extent.  To  the  planters  at  Cape  Fear  river,  tlis 
grantees  promised  religious  freedom  ;  a  good  title  to  their  lands  at  a  balf-pensf 
annual  quit-rent  per  acre ;  and  a  free  elective  government,  subject  only  to  tbs 
negative  of  tlie  proprietors.  Shortly  the  terms  and  the  place  invited  eBaigrams 
ef  en  from  Barbadoes.  But  extensive  as  the  patent  appears,  it  was  not  commeB- 
Burate  with  the  cupidity  of  the  proprietors,  and  hence  they  obtained  from  tiM 
accommodating  king,  June  13,  1605,  another,  which  embraced  the  immeiiM 
region  between  29  and  36^^  parallels  of  latitude,  extending  from  the  Altantis 
to  the  Pacific.  An  empire  was  doubtless  in  perspective  ;  accordingly  the  sod 
and  the  sovereign  power  were  granted ;  little  more  being  retained  by  the  ciowi 
than  allegiance. 

Although  experiment,  it  would  seem,  had  already  been  tried,  of  almost  efoy 
system  of  government,  in  the  American  colonies,  which  man^s  ingenuity  cooM 
devise,  the  Carolina  proprietors  hit  upon  an  expedient  altogether  novel.    Th^ 
employed  the  celebrated  John  Locke  to  do  the  work,  and  his  production  wis  a 
novelty  indeed.    His  system  was  designedly  a  *'  miniature  of  the  old  Saxos 
constitution.*'    It  rested'upon  a  territorial  aristocracy.    The  plan   was  to  fom 
the  immense  region  into  counties,  severally  containing  480,00)0  acres,*  divisiUe 
into  five  equal  parts  ;  and  to  establish  a  sovereignty  in  three  estates  or  ordeit 
of  men.    First,  the  eight  proprietors  were  always  to  constitute  an  oligarchial 
college  of  the  same  number,  the  eldest  to  be  a  "  Palatine  " ;  each  one's  rifkt 
and  place  was  descendable  to  his  heir,  and  in  default  of  heirs,  the  co-sarriroiB 
tilled  the  vacancy.    They  sat  by  themselves ;   might  act  severally  by  their 
deputies,  and  collectively  by  their  palatine's  substitute  or  governor ;.  possessed 
the  executive  power  of  the  government;  could  veto  any  legislative  act;  and 
actually  formed  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  last  resort.     Secondly,  there 
were  two  orders  of  nobility,  consisting  of  one  Landgraoty  [Earl,}  and  two 
Catiques,  [Barons,]  for  each  county.    The  estates  of  these,  with  their  official 
dignities  and  rights,  were  inheritable ;  their  number  in  the  several  counties  was 
never  to  be  increased  nor  diminished ;  and  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  by  a 
major  vote  of  the  grand  council,  while  the  establishment  of  an  additicmal 
county  would  add  three  such  to  the  nobility  as  the  proprietors  might  designate. 
Thirdly,  the  commonalty  constituted  the  third  order.    Of  the  lands  in  each 
county,  one-fifth  was  reserved  to  the  proprietaries ;  another  fiflh  formed  the 
inalienable  estates  of  the  nobility  in  the  county,  and  the   residue  vu  the 
people's.    The  legislature,  called  a  "  parliament,"  consisted  of  two  branches, 
which  acted  in  their  sessions,  together.    The  governor,  usually  appointed  from 
the  landgraves  by  the  palatine,  presided,  and  was  the  palatine's  deputy.    The 
upper  house  was  to  consist  of  the  seven  deputies  of  the  other  proprietaries,t 
•even  of  the  oldest  landgraves  and  casiques,  and  seven  others  of  them  chosen 
by  the  grand  council.    Of  the  lower  house,  the  voters  or  "  commons  elected  at 
least  four  members  for  every  three  of  the  nobility."    Thus  the  parliament  waa 
at  first  to  consist  of  fif\y — the  governor,  twenty-one  of  the  upper,  and  twenty- 
eight  of  the  lower  house, — and  hold  sessions  biennially,  each  member  havinff  an 
equal  vote.    But  all  business  before  being  proposed  there,  must  be  debated  is 
grand  council  [or  assembly]  composed  of  the  governor,  the  nobility,  and  tba 
seven  proprietary  deputies.    Of  the  judiciary,  the  highest  waa  the  palatina'i 
court,  composed  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  in  which  he  presided ;  next  th^ 
seven  subordinate  courts,  the  chief  justice  of  which  was  also  one  of  the  pio- 
prietors.    They  were  all  aided  by  juries,  whose  verdicts,  as  in  the  Roman 

•  Tboeiirht  proprietors  wero  to  have  06,000 ;  one  Landgrave  and  two  CaaiquM  96,000;  tad  tkt  OflB* 
■Momlty  368,000,  Mual  to  480,000  acrei,— about  23  townshipi  of  6  milea  iquftre. 
t  TJm  proprtouriw  tbemMlTei  commonlj  rtiided  in  England. 
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tribunals,  were  by  a  major,  not  ananimoiis,  vote.  Freeholders  of  500  acres 
were  elective  to  office  ;  a  freehold  of  50  acres  made  a  man  a  voter ;  and  leet- 
men  of  only  10  acres'  leasehold,  were  adscripts  to  the  soil,  like  the  old  villeins 
of  England.  To  every  one  was  allowed  perfect  freedom  in  religion,  and  every 
congregation  might  tax  its  own  members  for  the  support  of  its  ministers ;  while 
the  church  of  England  was  to  be  sustained  by  a  public  assessment  These 
fundamental  constitutions  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  articles,  signed  by  the 
proprietaries,  March  10,  1670,  were  considered,  on  paper,  a  master-piece  of 
statesmanship,  yet  were  found,  in  practice,  to  be  the  mere  programme  of  a  phi- 
losopher's speculation. 

They  were  first  sent  to  the  group  of  colonists  who  had  just  emigrated  from 
England  in  1669,  under  the  auspices  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  settled 
between  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  [now  Charleston] ;  being  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  the  present  South  Carolina,  and  the  primary  government  instituted. 
First  there  was  given  to  every  emigrant,  150  acres,  subject  to  a  small  quit-rent; 
the  proprietary-governor  issued  writs  for  election ;  the  grand  council  was 
filled ;  twenty  commoners  were  elected,  and  these  two  bodies  constituted  the 
first  provincial  parliament,  and  sat  at  Charleston.  The  northern  region  of  the 
Carolinas,  including  the  Cape  Fear  and  Albemarle  plantations,  were  sooo 
formed  into  two  counties  ;*' temporary  agrarian  laws"  were  prepared  by  the 
proprietors  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  lands  among  the  people  ;  and  great 
endeavors  were  made,  though  in  vain,  to  bring  the  northern  settlements  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  government.  But  no  expectation  met  its  fulfilment. 
Instead  of  ten  representatives  allowed  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  countiesi 
the  next  year,  there  were  only  twenty  elected  in  all,  and  these  were  wholly 
returned  from  the  two  southern  counties,  and  elected  at  Charleston,  the  seat  of 
government.  The  northern  planters,  who  were  quite  contented,  would  not 
submit  to  be  the  purchased  possession  and  vassals  of  the  new  lords  proprietors, 
and  their  southern  brethren  did  not  like  the  system ;  in  fact,  it  was  readily 
foreseen,  that  the  fate  of  Locke's  Constitutions  must  ultimately  be  a  total 
failure.  The  origin  of  disputes  between  the  proprietors  and  colonists  was 
early  ;  and  for  twenty-three  years,  they  were  multiplied  and  aggravated  as 
oflen  as  prerogative  and  privilege  were  at  issue.  A  persevering  attempt  of  the 
Landgrave  governor  in  the  southern  plantation  to  collect  quit-rents,  brought  the 
people  to  an  open  rupture  with  him  ;  and  in  1690,  he  expelled  from  the  house 
some  of  the  commons ;  and  they  in  return  excluded  him  from  his  ofilce. 
They  were  doubtless  emboldened  to  this  measure  by  the  late  eventful  revolution 
in  England. 

The  proprietors  effected  a  partial  reconciliation  of  the  people  in  1693,  by 
renouncing  the  ^  Constitutions,"  and  proceeding  to  form  an  administration  upon 
the  principles  of  the  charter,  according  to  popular  request.  The  change  put 
an  end  to  the  nobility,  but  did  not  cure  old  evils  nor  extinguish  inveterate  pre* 
judices.  The  proprietors  were  avaricious  and  arbitrary.  They  now  appointed 
both  the  governor  and  council,  first  of  seven  then  twelve  members,  and  secured 
to  themselves  the  control  of  all  the  principal  offices,  leaving  little  else  to  the 
people  than  the  election  of  the  commons  to  their  parliaments.  More  equal 
and  judicious  laws,  however,  were  presently  passed,  viz :  to  naturalize  aliens,  to 
secure  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  except  Papists,  and  to  bring  the  French 
refugees  and  the  English  into  more  union.  In  1700  the  two  houses  began  to 
sit  apart,  and  legislate  in  a  parliamentary  manner.  The  church  of  England 
was  established  by  law  ;  the  province  in  1715  was  formed  into  parishes ;  and 
the  next  year,  the  representatives  were  increased  from  twenty  to  thirty-six — Co 
be  chosen  by  ballot  given  in  the  parishes,  instead  of  being  all  elected,  as  pre- 
viously, at  Charleston. 

A  period  of  forty-nine  years  was  the  full  limit  of  the  proprietary  government 
in  South  Carolina.*    In  1719,  the  people  combined  against  it,  withdrew  all  sub- 


*  Proprintary  goverDora,— in  1669,  Wm.  Sayle}  1671,  Joa.  West ;  1671.  John  Yearoant;  1674,  Jot.  WmI, 
Mcond  time-,  168-2,  Jua.  Morton;  1684,  Joi.  West,  third  tinoc;  Ri.  Kirk;  Robert  Quarry}  1885,  Joe. 
Morton,  16000(1  time ;  1656,  Jas.  Colleton,  Landgrave ;  1690,  Beth  Sotb«il ;  1699,  PhiL  LudwtU;  IftB, 
Thoe.  Smith  ;  1694,  Joe.  Blake ;  1695,  John  Arohdale ;  1696,  Joe.  Blake,  leeond  time ;  1700,  Jae.  Mooro ; 
1703,  Nat.  Johnson ;  1709,  Ed.  Tyne:  1710,  Robert  Gibbet;  1719,  Cha«.  Cravm;  1710,  R.  Daoial;  1717, 
R.  Johoeon ;  1719,  Jai.  Moore. 
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misaion  to  its  authority  ;  subscribed  articles  of  union ;  elected  a  governor,  a 
council  of  twelve,  and  a  fuller  bouse  ;  and  resolved  to  yield  their  allegiance  to 
no  paramount  power  but  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  British  parliament  vacated 
the  proprietors'  charter,  for  their  defaults  in  the  performance  of  its  conditions; 
and  in  September,  1720,  the  king  commissioned  a  provisional  governor,  who 
ausperseded  the  one  elected  ;  and  the  southern  region  of  Carolina  became  a 
royal  province.  It  was  favored  with  no  charter  of  privileges.  The  orowa 
appointed  the  governor  and  a  council  of  eleven  members,*  and  inveatad  hin 
with  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  general  aaaeoibly  ;  to  nega- 
tive any  legislative  bills;  to  appoint  magistrates  and  military  officera;  and  ia 
fine  to  be  supreme  ordinary,  chancellor,  and  admiral.  The  commons  were 
elected  by  the  people  at  the  polls ;  and  all  bills  passed  by  the  assembly  aa4 
signed  by  the  governor,  were  sent  to  the  king  for  his  approbation  ;  being  in  tbt 
ibean  time  obligatory  as  laws.  To  pacify  the  proprietors,  who  had  extenstvi 
interests  in  the  Carolina  country,  the  crown  in  1729  purchased  of  them  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  titles,  claims,  and  quit-rents  in  arrears,  for  which  it  paid  thea 
£22,500  sterling ;  the  other  eighth  part  being  reserved  to  John  ld>rd  Carteie^ 
whose  pecuniary  interests,  according  to  Hewat,  remained  to  his  family.  Tht 
proprietaries'  claims  being  thus  extinguished,  their  great  original  chartaiel 
province  was  divided  into  two  distinct  governments,  JSTorth  and  South  CSarsJiw; 
and  the  dividing  lines  settled  under  an  order  of  the  king  in  council.  For  fifty-&H 
years  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  South  Carolina  continued  a  royal  province^ 
a  period  in  which  none  other  was  better  governed.  "  The  first  and  soconj 
Georges  were  nursing  fathers  to  the  province."  Still  she  was  among  tkt 
earliest  to  resist  British  taxation.  Her  delegates  were  in  the  first  Congress  «f 
1765;  her  assembly  ventured  to  disobey  the  mutiny  act  of  1769,  and  were  boM 
to  declare  independence.  The  eventful  year  of  1775,  in  which  proviofliil 
congresses  bore  rule,  and  courts  were  shut,  came  to  a  favorable  close»  by  tbi 
establishment  of  a  temporary  constitution  late  in  December,  the  fiisC  oat 
adopted  in  America.  In  1778  it  was  revised  and  improved,  and  in  ITQO^iiQy 
settled.  It  establishes  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  a  senate  of  6 
members,  and  a  house  of  124  representatives.  The  two  executive  officers  •!• 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislative  branches,  for  two  years ;  the  senate  lie 
chosen  for  four  years,  half  bienally,  and  the  representatives  for  two  yean^asi 
all  by  districts.  The  judges,  elected  by  the  legislature,  hold  their  offices  doiiif 
good  behaviour. 

There  are  statutes  found  on  record,  passed  by  the  southern  legislstwe  if 
Carolina  in  1674,f  which  are  ratified  by  the  proprietaries.  The  enacting  dassa 
was  in  these  words : — **  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Palatine  and  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  members  sf  tbf 
General  Assembly  ; "  and  the  acts  were  signed  by  the  governor,  palatise^  aid 
by  several  members,  from  three  to  six,  of  the  proprietaries.  During  t)bs  royal 
government,  the  enacting  style  was — ^<  By  the  Governor  of  the  Profinee  of 
South  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Majesty«  and  lbs 
Assembly  of  the  Province."  The  laws  were  now  signed  by  the  Speaksfft  and 
then  by  the  Governor,  as  President  of  the  Council.  There  have  been  pissstfsi 
497  acts  passed  under  the  proprietary  government,  and  687  under  the  crovik 
The  habeas  corpus  act,  and  other  British  statutes  particularly  enameratsi 
were,  in  1712,  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  the  legislative  enactments  were  int 
printed  the  same  year. 

In  returning  to  the  northern  plantations,  above  and  about  the  Albemaiki 
which,  with  the  environs,  began  early  to  be  called  ^orth  CaroUna^X  wa  are  net 

*  Two  of  the  coancii  were  a  Lieut.  Governor  and  Chief  Juftiee  of  the  S.  ConrL 

t  Dr.  Ramiajr  f  Hiat.  S.  C]  aaji  the  earliest  found  ie  in  1682.    S  vol.  p.  149. 

X  Governor!  of  North  Carolina;— 1663,  Geo.  Druramund  ;  1667,  Sam.  8tepheni ;  1074,  — —  CutwrifMi 

Of  8p—k0r;  1676, Eatteburch,  abttrnt,  John  Uarvey,  PreaH;  1681,  Henry  WilkiMOD,  mtmUim^ 

Onenuw;  1683,  Seth  Sothel.  a  proprietary  j  1689,  Philip  Ludwell,  P.  Oev.,  and  HanderwMi  Walta, 
fiectfd  ^  the  people;  1695,  John  Arcbdalo,  P,  O.;  1696,  Thoe.  Uarvey,  Dtp.  Oev. ;  1099,  HaadanM 
Walker,  P.  O. ;  17(H,  Robert  Daniel,  i>.  Gov.  t  1706,  Thofc  Cary  and  Wm.  GlorerfvM  Dm.  C 
•tmiutf  1711,  Edward  Hyde,  appointed  ky  Ike  Palatine f  1712,  Thoa.  Ftollock,  dUam  to 
JOeputus  f  1713,  Chaa.  Eden,  appointed  fty  Ue  Palatine  /  1782,  Wm.  Rwd,  D.  Om.  ;  ITac  Om». 
SmSTt  *'**;JJ{*i*'**.^'«"^<*»  fi**T»  •n'^irttrf  Ant  royal  govtmar,  !?»    Olhtra,  J 
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with  the  famous  **  Constitutions  **  of  1670,  before  described ;  which  the  pro- 
prietors were  disposed  to  extend  immediately  over  this  section  of  their  province. 
But  the  planters  sedulously  opposed  the  proposition.  Their  settlement,  now 
ten  years  old,  claimed  an  ante-date  to  the  southern  one  ;  they  had  a  free  and 
regular  government  of  their  own  choice,  consisting  of  a  chief  magistrate,  as 
allowed  by  the  proprietors,  a  council,  and  a  house  of  "  burgesses,"  each  of 
twelve  members  annually  elected  by  the  freeholders ;  and  they  were  able  to 
show  records  of  their  proceedings  in  due  form  for  several  years.  Reffardlem 
of  the  proprietary  acts  by  which  the  region  of  their  abode  was  formed  into  a 
county,  and  repudiating  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  claimed  under  the  proprie* 
tary  charter  and  Locke's  constitutions,  the  colonists  resolved  to  defend  theso 
rights,  and  enjoy  their  liberties  under  a  free  administration  already  established. 
The  parties  justified  themselves  in  the  opposing  positions  they  had  taken; 
and  whoever  knew  them  and  their  dispositions,  needed  no  prophet  to  predict 
the  ultimate  scenes  of  alternate  collision  and  compromise  which  filled  the  suc- 
ceeding half  century  of  this  colony's  history.  Every  settler  detested  the  idea 
of  quit-rents,-— of  a  nobility,— of  a  foreign  master ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proprietors,  finding  no  regard  paid  to  their  chartered  rights  and  their  labored 
persuasives,  undertook  in  1674,  to  supersede  the  governor  of  the  people's 
choice,  and  to  take  the  administration  into  their  own  hands.  A  determinate 
and  successful  resistance  ensued  ;  and  the  colony  continued  for  three  years  to 
exercise  the  political  powers  of  an  independent  State.  All  the  advantage  the 
proprietors  could  gain,  was  to  see  elected  some  one  or  two  such  candidatee 
for  governors  as  Uiey  recommended.  But  in  1677,  one  Miller  appeared  as 
collector  of  the  customs,  a  crown  officer  ever  odious ;  when  the  proprieton 
appointed  him  their  governor  and  secretary ;  also  a  board  of  seven  deputies,  ae 
under  Liocke's  ** Constitutions,"  to  be  his  counsellors;  and  assumed  to  take 
provisional  control  of  political  afiairs,  without  any  representative  body;  iA- 
tending  probably  to  effect  an  union  with  the  southern  province  in  legislation 
and  govemmeuL  A  year  was  the  narrow  cycle  of  these  arbitrary  measuresL 
Impatient  of  the  exactions  under  the  commercial  and  navigation  acts,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  change  in  the  form  of  administration,  particularly  in  the  **  denial 
of  a  free  election  of  an  assembly,"  the  people  rose  upon  Miller  and  his  said 
coansellors,  and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  then  re-organized  a  government^ 
and  re-established  courts  of  justice.  The  prisoners  effected  their  escape  ^  the 
iDsargents  were  never  punished  ;  and  in  1681,  an  act  of  amnesty  gave  a  quietus 
to  the  whole  transaction.  The  community  became  tranquil ;  the  people  had 
their  legislature ;  the  settled  parts  were  divided  and  formed  into  counties ;  and 
the  colony  was  verdant  again.  Next,  Seth  Sothel,  an  evil  genius,  having  par- 
chased  one  of  the  eight  prqprietary  rights,  took  from  the  palatine,  in  168i3,  the 
robernatorial  reins,  when,  by  a  temporary  compromise,  he  was  permitted  to 
h^d  them  five  year&  He  was  then  deposed  by  the  assembly,  on  account  of  hie 
rapacious  exactions.  Henderson  Walker  was  elected  governor  by  the  people. 
During  his  administration  of  four  years  it  is  recorded,  that  ^  North  CaroHna 
enjoyed  tranquillity.'*  At  last  the  proprietors,  tired  of  controversy,  concluded 
in  1693,  to  abrogate  the  **  Constitutions,"  which  they  never  could  enforce ;  and 
reaort  to  their  charter;  an  event  equally  welcome  to  both  the  Carolinas. 

The  government  of  North  Carolina*  now  became  more  settled  ;  though  the 
principal  change  effected  was  the  submission  of  the  people  to  a  proprietary 
executive,  instead  of  a  governor  elected  by  themselves ;  and  the  enactment  of 
laws  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors  collectively,  instead  of  their  own.  A 
deputy  appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina  frequently  filled  the  execu- 
tive chair.  But  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  did  not  long  endure.  There  was  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  and  royalists,  to  establish  the  church 
of  England ;  and  the  deputy-governor  had  sufficient  influence  or  intrigue  to 
carry  through  the  legislature  an  act  to  that  effect,  in  1704 ;  while  there  was 
only  one  settled  clergyman,  and  no  church,  of  that  order  in  the  whole  region ; 
the  people  being  generally  cither  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans,  or  Inda- 


*  Fraocii  X.  Manin'i  But  N.  Carolina,  ISSO  to  1775, 2  toIi. 
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pendents.  This  and  other  grievances  occasioned  another  raptore  between  tbe 
execative  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  house  of  representatives  oo 
the  other.  Each  party  had  its  governor  and  legislators,  several  years;  tbe  acts 
of  the  popular  assembly  prevailed,  till  1712,  when  that  body  was  dissolved.  A 
compromise  effected  another  amnesty  ;  and  in  1715,  all  antecedent  laws  were 
confirmed  by  the  proprietaries,  and  this  northern  province  was  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  and  provided  with  several  vestries,  and  a  salary  appointed  for  the 
Episcopal  minister  of  each  parish. 

At  last  the  people,  so  oflen  exasperated  by  the  proprietaries'  measarcfl, 
resolved  to  yield  no  longer  to  their  control ;  and  in  1719,  wholly  renoance^ 
their  authority.  Immediately,  they  elected  their  own  governor  and  legislatare, 
appointed  their  own  judges  and  officers,  and  proposed  to  commit  the  province 
to  the  paramount  protection  of  the  crown.  About  the  same  time,  the  origioil 
charter  of  the  proprietors  was  vacated  by  the  British  parliament ;  and  the  next 
year,  the  northern  parts  of  Carolina  were  erected  into  a  royai  province.  It  wis 
favored  with  no  charter  of  privileges  from  the  crown.  The  government  imti- 
tuted  by  the  king  resembled  in  all  essential  particulars,  that  of  South  Carolioi. 
The  sum,  previously  mentioned  of  £22,500,  was  paid  in  1729,  to  extinguish  the 
proprietors'  claims  in  both  Carolinas ;  and  when  the  partition  was  made  betwees 
the  two  provinces,  the  section  embracing  the  original  settlements  at  Cape  Fear 
river,  was  determined  to  belong  to  North  Carolina. 

But  manly,  persevering  and  severe  as  had  been  the  struggle  of  fifty  yean 
in  the  cause  of  liberty,  North  Carolina,  while  a  royal  province,  was  repeatedir 
aroused  to  resistance,  by  the  unjust  policy  of  the  parent  State.  It  was  as  mock 
as  her  governor  could  do  to  prevent  violent  measures  against  the  Stamp  Actia 
1765,  and  the  despatch  of  a  delegate  to  the  first  Congress  ;  and  in  1769,  lier 
governor,  William  Tryon,  dissolved  the  Assembly,  because  of  the  spirited  reso- 
lutions, adopted  in  disobedience  of  the  mutiny-act.  To  such  heights  of  ezcite- 
ment  did  repeated  or  imaginary  aggressions  provoke  the  people,  that  in  177J,a 
body  of  them  sur- named  "Regulators"  rose  in  arms,  to  the  number  of  IfiOf^ 
against  Gov.  Tryon,  suspected  men  and  British  measures,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
him  and  the  royalists,  in  which  «300  of  the  republicans  were  killed,  and  numbeif 
taken  prisoners;  of  whom  twelve  were  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  ex- 
ecuted. Such  high-tuned  patriots,  so  often  exasperated,  were,  as  might  be  ei- 
pected,  not  a  whit  behind  the  first,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution.  Tbey  were 
forward  to  renounce  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  by  a  conventios 
purposely  chosen  by  them  to  frame  a  Constitution,  finished  and  adopted  it,  Dec 
18,  1776,  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  It  provides  a  General  Assembly 
of  two  branches,  a  Senate  of  sixty-two  members,  one  from  each  coooty;  a 
House  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  **  Commons''  or  Representatives;  and  a  gov- 
ernor chosen  by  the  joint  baUot  of  both,  all  biennially  elected ;  and  there  is 
placed  about  the  Governor,  a  Council  of  seven  members,  chosen  as  he  ia  The 
Senate  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State,  except  Georgia,  in  the  Union. 

The  Statute  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  which  were  generally  confirmed  by  the 
proprietors  in  1715,  exhibit  traces,  if  not  records  of  their  existence,  thirty  or 
forty  years  before  that  date.  They  appear  "  most  of  kin"  to  those  of  Virginia 
The  enacting  clause  at  different  periods,  is  worth  transcribing.  Under  tbe  pro- 
prietary government,  it  was  in  these  words : — *^  Be  it  enacted  by  bis  Excellency 
the  Palatine,  and  the  rest  of  the  true  and  absolute  lords  proprietors  of  tbe  Pro- 
vince of  Carolina,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  memben 
of  the  General  Assembly,  now  met,  [for  instance,  "  at  Edenton," — "atNewbcm,' 
—"at  Little  River" ]*  for  the  North  East  part  of  said  Province."  Under  tbe 
crown  it  read  thus : — "  Be  it  enacted  by  his  Excellency,  [Sir  Richard  Everar^ 
Baronet,]  [Gabriel  Johnson,  Esq.,]  or  [the  incumbent  by  name,]  Governor,  kf 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  Majesty's  Council  and  General  Assea- 
bly  of  this  Province,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same:"— 
and  under  the  constitution,  it  is : — "  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina." 


*  Tho  General  Aiiembly  had  leuioM  at  different  placea;  there  wu  oo  Mpuato  boildioff  f««af>v> 
Bort-hoaae.  till  1722.  ^ 


Coort-hoaae,  till  172S. 
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Crtorgia,*  with  one  hundred  miles  seaboard,  situated  between  the  riTers  Savan- 
nah and  St  Mary's,  is  the  youngest  of  the  orirfinal  thirteen  States.  When  the 
Carolinas  were^  erected  into  royal  provinces,  public  attention  was  turned  towards 
this  contiguous  region  on  the  south,  then  vacant  of  inhabitants.  Therefore,  on 
the  9th  of  June  1732,  an  association  of  twenty-one  benevolent  and  public-spirit- 
ed gentlemen,  were,  at  their  own  request,  incorporated  by  George  II.,  purposely 
to  plant  a  colony,  whose  name  taken  was  in  compliment  to  his  own.  The  whole 
were  collectively  termed  "  Trustees,"  and  within  one  year,  James  Oglethorpe, 
one  of  them,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  emigrants  from  England,  effected  a 
settlement  of  the  present  Savannah, — the  oldest  in  the  State.  Within  one  other 
year,  the  Trustees  framed  a  system  of  government,  different,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  entirely  different  from  all  the  others  in  this  hemisphere.  It  appears  to 
have  been  an  untimely  and  unnatural  offspring  of  the  feudal  policy.  The  plan 
was  to  parcel  the  extensive  territory  into  tracts,  of  which  every  one  was  to  be 
considered  a  military  Jief  and  be  assigned  to  each  settler.  When  he  was  en- 
feoffed, the  franchise,  on  the  one  hand,  conferred  upon  him  all  the  rights  of  a 
freeholder;  and  on  the  other,  laid  him  under  obligation  to  furnish  himself  at  all 
tiroes  with  military  arms  and  equipments,  and  to  take  the  field  whenever  the 
public  defence  required  it.  To  carry  out  the  system,  the  enfeoffment,  or  feudal 
grant,  was  in  tail-mail ;  and  in  failure  of  heirs  reverted  to  the  government,  to  be 
re-granted.  The  motives  of  the  trustees  and  object  of  the  system  were  truly  the 
milk  and  honey  of  benevolence  ;  nevertheless,  the  test  of  experiment  for  twenty 
years,  sanctioned  the  justness  of  complaints,  repeated  against  the  whole  scheme, 
and  demanded  a  radical  reform. 

Entailments  were  unpopular,  like  quit-rents ;  the  government  was  of  a  pru- 
dential, inefficient,  non-descript  character;  benefactions  and  expenses  had  both 
been  great,  while  the  settlements,  improvements  and  commerce  had  made  sloir 
progress, — in  a  word,  the  Colony  drooped  and  languished.  Dismayed  by  these 
and  other  discouragements,  the  Trustees,  June  20, 1752,  surrendered  the  charter 
to  the  crown,  in  expectation  of  privileges  in  return,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
other  royal  Provinces.  The  people  of  Georgia,  then  only  about  6,000,  consisted 
principally  of  Methodists ;  and  in  1755,  the  king  granted  to  the  Colony  a  char- 
ter, by  which  a  General  Court  of  Representatives  was  established,  with  judicial 
powers  also,  for  the  trial  of  causes,  civil  and  criminal, — a  court,  the  judges  of 
which  he  appointed  with  a  jurisdiction  equivalent  to  the  king's  bench,  common 
pleas,  and  exchequer  of  the  realm. 

To  this  form  of  a  governmental  systen^  other  improvements  were  added  in 
1763  by  a  royal  ordinance.  First,  the  king  appointed  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of 
twelve,  and  directed  him,  with  their  advice,  ^^  to  summon  a  General  Assembly  in 
manner  and  form  used  or  directed  in  others  of  his  provinces;"  and  gave  him 
power,  with  consent  of  the  Council  and  Representatives,  "  to  make  laws  for  the 
public  peace,  welfare  and  good  government,  as  nearly  as  might  be  agreeably  to 
the  laws  of  England.''  An  organized  established  administration  of  government 
gave  credit  and  fresh  vigor  to  the  colony ;  and  from  this  period,  Georgia  began 
to  make  rapid  progress  in  prosperity  and  population.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution,  she  was  in  her  infancy,  had  never  experienced  the  evils  in- 
flicted by  the  despotic  measures  of  the  Stuart  kings  on  the  older  provinces ;  and 
did  not,  antecedent  to  1775,  formally  unite  with  "  the  twelve  confederated 
colonies"  in  their  measures.  The  same  year  however,  a  popular  and  patriotic 
convention  chose  a  delegate  to  Congress,  sanctioned  their  measures,  and 
submitted  the  political  destinies  of  the  colony  to  a  *^  Council  of  Safety"  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1777 ;  when  a  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  pre-existing  parishes 
were  formed  into  counties.  The  first  Constitution  was  revised  in  1785,  and 
again  in  1789,  and  was  finally  made  in  1798  what  it  now  is.  The  administra- 
tion is  formed  by  a  Governor,  chosen  biennially  by  the  voters  at  large  ;  ninety- 
three  senators,  one  for  each  county, — the  greatest  number  in  either  of  the  States; 
and  two  hundred  and  seven  representatives,  elected  annually  by  counties.  The 
form  of  government  is  democratic ;  for  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  are 


*  GeDoral  M'CalPs  flitt.  Georgia. 
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ebosen  triennially  by  tbe  General  Araembly ;  and  those  of  the  inferior  eourts 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  at  the  polls. 

Of  the  Statutes  in  Georgia,  the  one  passed  Feb.  29, 1764,  respecting  settle- 
ment of  estates,  is  the  oldest  one  which  has  met  my  eye.  All  of  those  pasted 
while  she  was  a  province,  manifestly  pay  tribute  to  the  royal  requirement;  and 
some  of  the  sections  close  with  the  express  provisions,  of  conformity — ^to  the 
common  and  statute  law  of  England." 

These  thirteen  original  States  united  in  a  political  body-politic  ;  declared  tbeoH 
selves,  on  the  memorable  4th  of  July,  1776,  independent  of  the  British  govenn 
ment ;  and  assumed  a  rank  among  the  national  sovereignties  of  the  earth.  For 
two  years,  in  the  heart  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  organ  of  administration  was 
a  Congress  of  delegates,  unequal  in  number,  from  the  different  States, — ^whois 
acts  were  passed  by  a  majority,  not  of  votes,  but  of  state-sovereignties,  each 
State  having  one  vote.  A  more  perfect  system  being  immediately  and  oniver- 
sally  found  to  be  of  the  first  importance.  Congress  agreed,  July  9,  1778,  open 
thirteen  articles  of  "  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,**  which  were  finally 
ratified,  March  1, 1781,  by  all  the  States.  The  government  established  under 
these  articles,  consisted  of  a  National  Congress,  which  was  never  to  haye  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  seven,  delegates  from  any  one  State,  and  when  assem- 
bled, they  became  organized  by  choosing  a  president  from  their  own  nnmber. 
The  delegates  were  elected,  and  might  be  removed  by  their  respective  State 
legislatures,  and  in  any  event  wore  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  never  more 
than  three  in  any  six  years  ;  nor  was  any  member  allowed  to  fill  the  chair  mors 
than  one  in  three  years.  All  expenses  incurred  for  common  defence  and  gen- 
eral welfare  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury ;  which  was  to  be 
supplied  by  the  States  through  their  respective  legislatures,  in  amounts  propor- 
tionate to  the  aggregate  of  the  several  individuals*  real  estates  through  tbe 
Union.  Congress  was  to  assemble  every  November ;  and  in  all  gremt  national 
qoestions  relating  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  army  and  navy,  war  and 
peace,  the  decision  was  by  nine  States,  each  having  one  vote.  All  other  qnes* 
tions  to  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

In  the  course  of  seven  years,  practical  experience  found  the  articles  of  coo* 
federation  to  be  defective  both  in  powers  and  provisions ;  and  consequently  a 
Federative  Constitution^  framed  and  finished,  Sept.  17,  1787,  was  in  less  than  a 
year  afterward  ratified  by  eleven  States  ;*  and  March  4, 1789,  an  administration 
was  constructed  in  conformity  to  that  most  judicious  and  statesman-like  instn- 
ment.  Congress  thereby  now  has  its  upper  house  of  53  senators,  two  fima 
each  State,  chosen  by  their  respective  State  legislatures ;  and  a  house  of  reprs- 
sentatives,  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  ratio  of  population  enumerated  once 
in  ten  years,  and  chosen  in  districts  by  the  voters  at  the  polls.  The  whole  num- 
ber has  never  exceeded  two  hundred  and  forty-two.f  The  president  and  vica 
president  are  elected  for  four  years  by  electors,  whom  each  State  chooses,  in 
number  equal  to  its  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

Of  the  congressional  statutes,  those  under  the  confederation  were  denomi* 
nated  ** Ordinances,*'  and  those  under  the  constitution  are  called  '^  Acts;"  tbe 
first  of  which,  in  the  statute  book,  passed  June  I,  1789,  relates  to  oflScial  oalks. 
The  statutes  and  resolves  of  Congress,  already  fill  a  large  number  of  volumes. 

Since  the  national  government  was  established,  thirtten  other  States  have  been 
admitted  into  the  federative  Union,  with  the  rights  and  privileges  common  to 
the  several  primary  States.  In  the  few  observations  about  to  be  made  nnon 
these  later  sovereignties,  the  chronological  order  is  adjusted  to  the  times  wlies 


•  Ratified  by 

Delaware, Dee.  7, 1787 

PaoMTlvania, *'    13,    "^ 

New  Xertoy, "     18,    " 

Georgia, Jan.  2,1788 

Connecticut, **    9,    " 

Maisachuaetts, Feb.ll,    " 


Maryland, April  28, 178B 

South  Carolina, May     9,    • 

New  Uanpihire, Jon*  91,    ** 

Virginia, *•     96,    • 

New  York, Jaly   98,    •* 

North  Carolina, Nov.  21,    ** 

Rhode  Island May  S9, 1790 


t  In  1788,  there  were  65  members ;  in  1790, 137;  ia  1800, 142;  in  1810, 189;  io  1890,913  i  io  1830, 9«i 
in  1840, 223  members. 
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they  were  severally  and  successively  admitted  constitaent  members  of  the 
American  confederacy.  ' 

1.  Vermont^*  situated  between  Connecticut  river  and  Lake  Champlain,  claims 
original  settlement,  [at  the  present  Brattleborough,]  about  old  Fort  Dummer,  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  State  ;  being  commenced  soon  afler  that  fortress 
was  erected  in  1723-4,  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  supposed  its  site  and 
the  contiguous  territory  were  within  the  limits  of  their  patent.  But  by  an  order 
of  the  king,  passed  March,  1799,  in  settlement  of  boundaries.  New  Hampshire 
took  from  Massachusetts  a  considerable  belt  of  land  along  its  northern  border, 
(including  that  fort,)  by  a  divisional  line,  to  begin  three  miles  north  of  Patucket 
Falls,  on  the  river  Merrimac,  and  extend  *'  due  west  till  it  met  with  his  majesty's 
other  governments."  New  Hampshire  was  thereby  emboldened  to  extend  her 
jurisdiction  as  far  westward  as  Massachusetts  did  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  make  what  have  been  called  the  "  New  Hamsphire  Grants"  of  lands, 
as  well  on  the  westerly  as  the  easterly  side  of  the  mountains — in  all  114  town- 
ships. Still,  the  settlement  of  Vermont  was  kept  in  utter  check  by  the  French 
aod  Indians,  till  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760.  It  commenced  immediately 
afterwards,f  and  extended  rapidly  far  and  wide.  Disturbed  by  these  move- 
ments, the  people  of  New  York  asserted  a  right  to  the  whole  territory,  in  virtue 
of  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1664,  and  confirmed  in  1674  to  his 
brother  James,  the  Duke  of  York ;  whose  claim  was  alleged  to  embrace  the  en- 
tire region  between  the  rivers  Connecticut  and  Delaware.  In  1764,  Parliament, 
against  all  opposition  urged,  fully  decided  in  favor  of  the  patent-title ;  the  set- 
tlers still  refused  to  submit  to  New  York  ;  the  revolutionary  war  suspended  the 
controversy  ;  a  popular  convention  met  in  January,  1777,  at  Westminster,  and 
declared  the  present  State  of  Vermont  independent ;  and  another  assembled  at 
Windsor,  December  25th,  of  the  same  year,  ratified  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment Unmoved  by  the  subsequent  counter-claims  of  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  even  Massachusetts,  all  which  were  once  laid  before  Congress,  Ver- 
mont found  herself  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent State.  As  such,  she  extinguished  the  claim  of  New  York,  in  1790,  by 
paying  her  30,000  dollars ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  the  next  year,  was  admit- 
ted a  constituent  member  of  the  Union.  Her  original  constitution,  which  has 
been  several  times  revised,  especially  in  July,  1793,  received  a  finish  in  1836 ; 
and  now  provides  for  the  annual  election  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
a  senate  of  30  members,  and  a  house  of  233  representatives.  Though  there 
are  stahUes  of  the  State  as  old  as  1778,  the  volume  contains  such  as  were 
revised  afler  1793,  such  as  have  been  since  enacted,  and  are  still  in  force. 

2l  KefUudtyjX  bordering  northerly  on  Ohio  river,  and  being  originally  a  part 
of  Virginia,  exhibited  an  inceptive  settlement  begun  in  1775,  on  the  Kentucky 
river;  was  soon  erected  into  a  district,  and  formed  into  counties  by  Virginia; 
and  in  1785  was  wholly  conceded  by  her  legislature  to  its  inhabitants,  whenever 
tbey  should  express  a  desire  to  be  a  separate  State.  This  event  occurred  De- 
cember, 1790,  when  Kentucky  adopted  a  constitution ;  and  was  two  years 
afterwards  (June  1,  1792)  admitted  a  membeir  of  the  Union,  and  thus  became 
the  15th  of  the  United  States.  The  constitution  was  revised  in  1799,  and  at 
present  the  administration  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  a 
senate  of  38  members,  the  former  and  latter  all  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a 
bouse  of  100  representatives  annually  chosen. 

3b  Tennessee  §  originally  belonged  to  the  Carolinas ;  and  when  a  separation 
of  them  took  place  in  1729,  it  fell  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fwrthem  prov- 
ince. The  first  settlement  attempted,  was  in  1754,  on  Cumberland  river,  which 
the  Indians  the  following  year  entirely  dislodged.  The  next  was  permanently 
effected  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  in  1765;  and  in  1776, 
the  settlers  sent  a  delegation,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  convention  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  took  part  in  framing  her  first  constitution.    In  1789  Congress  received 

•  Dr.  Samuel  WilIiamt*B  Riitorr  of  Vermont,  3  toIi. 

t  Bennington  wu  wttled  in  1761 ,  **  the  oldest  town  "  [except  Brattleboro*]  in  tk«  8t«t«. 

X  Marshall'*  History  of  Kentuckj,  3  vols.  %  H«jwood*a  TtnaeaMt,  1  vol. 
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from  that  State  a  cession  of  the  |MrhoIe  region  ;  and  by  an  act  of  May  26, 1790; 
provided  for  **  The  Territory  of  the  United  States  South  of  the  Ohio,"  as  it  was 
then  named,  a  statute  charter  of  government  A  constitution  was  framed  and 
ratified  at  Knoxville,  Feb.  G,  1796,  and  on  the  Ist  day  of  June  following,  the  ter- 
ritory by  the  name  of  Tennessee^  was  admitted  one  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  governor,  a  senate  of  25  members ;  and  a  house  of  75  representatives,  ill 
elected  biennially  at  the  polls — the  governor  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  as  in  New 
York,  and  is  eligible  to  the  office  no  more  than  six  in  any  eight  years.  No 
person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  ponish- 
ments,  can  hold  any  office  in  the  civil  department  of  this  State. 

4.  Ohio*  is  the  great  south-east  section  of  ** The  North- Western  Terri- 
tory,** which  extended  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mississippi,  and  from  Ohio  river  to 
the  northern  lakes,  and  which  was  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  July 
13,  1787,  embraced  under  a  temporary  government.  Of  the  rights  asserted  to 
parts  of  the  present  State,  in  virtue  of  anterior  colonial  patents,  believed  to 
extend  into  this  region,  Virginia  retained  a  tract  near  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and 
Connecticut  also  about  4,000,000  acres,  called  the  "  Reserve,"  not  far  from  Lake 
Erie;  and  both  relinquished  their  respective  claims  to  all  the  rest.  Settle- 
ments were  commenced  the  same  year,  1787,  in  several  places.  Fourteen 
years  Ohio  was  subject  to  the  Congressional  ordinance,  when  she  was  detached 
from  the  residue  of  the  "North- Western  Territory,"  and  admitted  a  constitu- 
ent State  of  the  Union,  April  28, 1802,  and  her  constitution  was  adopted  by  the 
people,  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extremely 
liberal ;  a  governor  and  a  senate  of  36  members  are  elected  biennially,  and  a 
house  of  72  representatives  annually ;  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of 
the  common  pleas  are  chosen  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  assem- 
bly, to  hold  their  offices  for  seven  years,  if  so  long  they  behave  well.  The 
governor  has  no  veto  on  legislative  acts ;  and  has  no  other  appointing  power 
than  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  recess  of  the  assembly. 

5.  Louisiana  was  settled  (first  at  New  Orleans)  by  a  few  French  emigrantt 
from  Canada  in  1699,  and  consisted,  in  1713,  of  no  more  than  400  inhabitants. 
The  present  State,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  river  at  its  mouth,  is  the 
southerly  region  of  the  great  purchase  f  made  of  the  French,  April  30, 1803^ 
by  the  General  Government,  for  15,000,000  of  dollars.  By  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  in  March,  1804,  all  that  part  of  the  purchased  territory,  which  lay  sooth 
of  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  was  constituted  "  The  Territory  of  Or- 
leans," and  provided  with  a  temporary  system  of  government.  The  population 
increased  rapidly ;  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  22d  of  January,  1812,  framed  and 
finished  a  constitution,  as  previously  authorized  by  Congress ;  and  that  body 
approving  of  its  form  and  provisions,  admitted  Louisiana  \  [changed  in  name 
from  that  of  Orleans]  an  independent  member  of  the  American  Repoblic  Of 
its  constitutional  government,  the  legislative  power  is  lodged  in  two  branches— 
a  senate  of  17  members,  and  a  house  of  50  representatives.  The  latter  are 
elected  for  two  years,  the  former  for  four,  who  vacate  their  seats  by  rotation. 
The  governor  is  likewise  chosen  quadrennially;  and  in  him,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  is  vested  the  power  of  appointments — such  as  the  jndget 
of  the  supreme  court  and  other  officers. 

6.  Indiana^  a  central  section  of  the  old  <*  North  Western -Territory,"  conld 
exhibit  a  few  French  residents  within  its  present  limits,  before  1763;  whose 
possessions  the  treaty  of  that  period  confirmed  to  them.  But  the  natives  of 
this  region  were  always  so  numerous  and  at  intervals  so  hostile,  that  its  primary 
settlements  did  not  flourish  till  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  which  gave 
quietude  to  the  Indians  and  rest  to  the  emigrants.  In  1800,  Indiana  contained 
only  4,650  souls.  Yet  she  was  the  next  year  formed  by  Congress  into  a  terri- 
torial community,  provided  with  a  government  in  usual  form,  and  on  petition  ef 


•  T.  M.  Harris's  Tonr. 

t  In  November,  1768,  all  the  poteettions  of  France  west  of  the  MiniHippi  river,  and  ako  the  hhai 
Orleanf,  were  bv  that  nation  ceded  to  SiMin ;  and  October  1, 1800,  Spain  ro-cedod  Luttitimna  to  Fcaace,tte 
same  in  extent  it  had  formerly  been  in  her  handi. 

X  Du  Prau*!  Uiatory  of  Louiiiaoa,  8  Tok^  tranalated  from  the  French. 
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its  legislatare,  December,  18] 5,  Congress,  in  April  of  the  next  year,  aathorized 
a  convention  to  meet  and  form  a  constitution.  Such  an  instrument  the  people 
adopted  June  29,  1816,  and  Congress  accepted  it  in  December,  1816 ;  when 
Indiana,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  In  its  legislature 
are  two  branches — a  senate  of  30  and  a  house  of  62  members.  The  latter 
elected  for  one  year  and  the  former  for  three.  A  governor  and  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor are  chosen  for  the  same  period.  The  former,  with  advice  of  the  senate, 
appoints  the  supreme  judges  for  seven  years;  and  the  circuit  judges  are  chosen 
for  the  same  term  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  houses. 

7.  Mifsissippij  situated  between  Tennessee  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
tween Alabama  and  the  river  Mississippi,  dates  its  first  settlement  at  Natchez, 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  State,  undertaken  A.  D.  1716,  by  a  party  of 
French  adventurers.  The  hostilities  of  the  natives  prevented  the  increase  of 
settlers  till  1763;  when  all  the  territory  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  was 
relinquished  by  France  to  the  English,  who  by  the  treaty  of  1783  conceded  the 
same  to  the  United  States.  Still  Spain  claimed  the  Natchez,  as  belonging  to 
the  Floridas  till  1798.  She  then  yielded  the  possession,  and  in  1800  Congress 
erected  the  whole  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  into  a  dis- 
tinct territorial  government ;  and  in  March,  1817,  authorised  the  people  in  the 
western  division  to  form  a  constitution.  One  being  formed  by  a  convention  in 
July,  1817,  Mississippi  in  December  following  was  admitted  a  State  into  the 
Union.  Its  "  General  Assembly  "  is  formed  by  a  senate  of  30  elected  for  four 
years,  and  a  house  of  91,  each  elected  for  two  years.  The  governor's  veto  will 
effectually  negative  a  bill,  unless  it  can  be  afterwards  passed  by  two  thirds  of 
each  house. 

8.  Illinois,  a  part  of  "the  North- West  Territory," situated  between  Indiana 
and  the  river  Mississippi,  claims  to  have  had  a  settlement  begun  by  the  French 
at  Kaskaskias,  in  1673,  and  soon  extended  to  a  few  other  places.  To  preserve 
its  American  possessions,  the  government  of  that  nation,  as  early  as  1749, 
strengthened  itself  by  fortifications  on  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the 
Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  nowise  disheartened  till 
prostrated  by  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  in  1763,  and  the  consequent  treaty 
of  cession.  The  French  withdrew,  and  the  country  remained  a  wilderness  till 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Congress  in  1787  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the 
whole  region  ;  and  over  what  is  now  the  State  of  Illinois,  established  in  1809  a 
territorial  government.  The  people,  however,  by  their  convention  were  per- 
mitted to  form  a  constitution  in  September,  1818,  and  in  December  following 
Illinois  became  a  constituent  of  the  great  Republic.  This  State  has  a  senate  of 
40  and  a  house  of  91  members.  A  senator's  term  of  service  is  four,  and  that  of 
a  representative  two  years.  The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  also 
elected  for  four  years. 

9.  Alabama,  situated  between  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  was  at 
first  principally  claimed  by  the  former  under  a  legislative  act  of  hers  in  1795. 
Georgia  sold  to  different  companies  22,000,000  acres  of  her  **  western  territory,** 
or  **  Yazoo-landsj^^  for  $500,000 — a  transaction  which  the  next  legislature  im- 
peached, on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality  and  bribery,  and  forcibly  nullified 
it  by  repealing  the  law,  and  ordering  it,  with  the  records  of  sale,  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  purchase  money  to  be  repaid  to  the  buyers.  But  before  they  were  remu- 
nerated, the  State,  in  1802,  ceded  all  her  western  territory  to  the  United  States 
for  $1,250,000;  and  aflerwards  Congress  *  created  the  "Mississippi  stock,"  to 
reimburse  the  claimants — a  stock  which  was,  as  intended,  ultimately  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  sold.  Two  years  previously,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi united,  were  erected  by  Congress  into  a  territorial  government ;  yet  their 
progress  in  population  was  for  fourteen  years  held  in  severe  check  by  wars 
with  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  Alabama  was  favored  with  a  separate  ter- 
ritorial administration  in  1817.  A  convention  meeting  at  Huntsville  in  July, 
1819,  by  the  previous  approbation  of  Congress,  framed  and  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  December,  this  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union.  Its  administration  consists  of  a  governor,  and  a  senate  of  33,  chosen 
triennially,  and  a  house  of  100  members,  chosen  anaually.    The  judges  are 
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elected  bj  a  joint  ballot  of  the  assembly,  sDd  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior. 

10.  Maine,  the  twenty-third  independent  State  of  the  republic,  was  origi- 
nally settled  about  1G24,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  wbo 
obtained  a  royal  charter  of  it  in  1639,  and  exercised  government  over  it  till 
1652,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  province  was  claimed  and  adopted  by  MasM- 
chusetts,  as  previously  observed  in  our  sketches  of  that  State.  The  latter 
colony.  May  6, 1677,  purchased  Maine  of  Sir  Ferdinando*s  grandson,  and  held 
it  as  an  appendant  province  till  both  were  united  in  1691,  by  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  The  political  connection  thus  formed,  continued  ]29*year8;  it 
was  then  dissolved  by  consent  of  Massachusetts — a  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1820,  Maine  was  admitted  a  constituent  State  of  ths 
Union.  By  its  constitution  it  has  a  j?overnor,  a  senate  of  31  members,  a  hooas 
of  151  representatives — all  elected  for  only  one  year.  Executive  appointment! 
are  made  by  the  governor,  aided  by  a  board  of  seven  councillors,  who  are  anoo- 
ally  elected  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legislative  branches.  All  judges  asd 
justices  are  commissioned  for  seven  years,  by  appointment  of  the  executive. 

11.  Mi$80W%  situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  oppd^ 
Illinois,  was  first  settled  at  St  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis,  below  Missouri  river, 
soon  atler  the  treaty  of  1763,  by  a  company  of  French  traders.  Cunnin^y, 
the  treaty  of  November  in  the  year  preceding,  was  kept  some  time  a  secret 
from  them  and  others — a  treaty  by  which  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  indefiaite 
country  of  Louisiana  on  the  west  side  of  Mississippi  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its 
branches  above  the  Missouri  river,  yet  unlimited  westward,  except  by  the  Pir 
cific  ocean.  In  October,  1800,  Spain  reassigned  the  whole  region  to  France, 
and  in  April,  1803,  was  effected  the  memorable  purchase  of  it  by  the  United 
States  for  $15,000,000.  Already  a  strong  current  of  emigration  was  setting 
into  this  country ;  and  immediately  after  the  cession,  all  the  territory  below  the 
d3d  degree  was,  as  previously  stated,  formed  into  the  territory  of  Orleans  [now 
State  of  Louisiana ;]  and  all  above  that  degree,  embracing  the  vast  region 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  constituted  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  with  a  government  instituted  by  Congress.  But  in  the  year  181S; 
after  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  raised  to  be  the  State  of  Louisiana^  the  re- 
gion northward  took  the  name  of  Missouri — at  the  same  time  having  its  gov- 
ernment improved  and  a  legislature  established.  Its  present  limits  were  nxed 
by  Congress  in  March,  1819.  It  was  then  formed  into  a  separate  territory ;  was 
the  next  year  authorized  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  in  August,  1831,  wu 
admitted  a  constituent  member  of  the  Union.  It  has  a  governor,  a  lieutenant 
governor,  and  a  senate  of  18  members,  all  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  honse 
of  49  representatives,  elected  for  two  years.  Tlie  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  senate,  to  hold  their  commissions  during  good  behavior. 

12.  Arhanaas,  located  between  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  waa  a  part  of  tbe 
great  region  purchased  of  the  French  in  1803,  by  the  General  Govemaent, 
and  being  soon  erected  into  a  territorial  district,  in  connection  with  MiNonri,  it 
afforded  an  effectual  invitation  to  settlers.  In  1819,  however,  Ariiaosan  was 
formed  by  Congress  into  a  territorial  district,  separate  from  Missouri  territoiT; 
a  temporary  government  was  established,  and  in  1836  it  was  admitted  into  tM 
Union.  By  its  constitution  previously  adopted,  it  has  a  governor  elected  fior 
four  years,  a  senate  of  17  members  and  a  house  of  54  representatives.  Tlw 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  circuit  court,  are  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
General  Assembly — the  former  for  the  term  of  eight  and  the  latter  four  yean. 

13.  Michigan,  situated  between  the  Lake  of  that  name  and  Lake  Horoo, 
was  first  settled  by  the  French  at  Detroit,  as  early  as  1683,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fur-trade.  Hunters  are  poor  colonists,  and  subsequently  to  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  ownership  of  the  territory  was  changed  from  the  French  to  tfai 
English ;  still  settlements  did  not  multiply  and  flourish  at  any  time  before  tin 
close  of  the  American  Revolution.  It  was  a  part  of  the  great  "  North- Wet- 
tern  Territory,"  over  which  Congress  established  the  provisional  administratiot 
of  July,  1787,  before  mentioned ;  yet  Detroit  and  other  posts  were  not  s«- 
rendered  by  the  British  till  after  the  treaty  of  1796 ;  then  what  constitutes  tho 
present  State  of  Michigan  was  presently  formed  into  a  county  by  the  name  of 
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Wayne.  In  1805,  it  became  a  separate  territorial  (srovernment ;  in  1835,  it 
formed  and  adopted  a  constitution  ;  and  in  January,  1837,  it  was  admitted  the 
26th  and  last  State  of  the  American  empire.  In  its  administration  it  has  a  go?- 
ernor,  a  senate  of  18  members  and  a  house  of  53  representatives.  Both  the 
former  are  elected  triennially,  the  latter  annually.  The  governor  with  advice 
of  a  council,  appoints  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  whose  term  of  office  is 
seven  years. 

Such  are  the  sources  from  which  ,^merican  Statute  Laws  are  flowing  in  peren- 
nial streams.  Already  the  enactments  of  tvotnty-stven  legislatures  could  not  be 
contained  in  as  many  thousand  pages  of  closely  printed  volumes.  Still  legbla* 
tion,  free  as  liberty  c^n  render  it,  anticipates  no  limits.  Its  statutes  are  to 
multiply  without  ceasing,  through  unnumbered  cycles  of  the  future  ;  to  spread 
as  space  exhibits  new  commonwealths  rising  into  existence  and  swelling  the 
Union ;  and  to  reach  all  the  new-born  as  well  as  the  old  and  unchanging  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  though  increased  in  numbers  an  hundred  to  one.  In  this 
view  of  our  young  empire,  just  past  its  state  of  pupilage,  and  borne  on  the  flowing 
tide  of  prosperity,  what  in  the  course  of  time  is  to  be  the  mighty  total  of  statute 
laws  in  the  United  States?  No  single  life,  surely,  will  be  long  enough  to 
mcqaire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  contents.  Indeed  very  few  will  be  the 
libraries  wherein  the  whole  can  ever  be  found.  Should  the  exchange  of  copies, 
as  practised  at  present,  on  the  rising  of  the  several  legislatures,  become  oni- 
versal,  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States  would  not  probably  be  much  lessened 
nor  assimilated  to  any  great  extent ;  so  various  are  the  views  and  interests  of 
men,  and  so  often  are  &ey  governed  by  their  own  will,  rather  than  by  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  others. 

Of  American  Common  Law^  the  principal  sources  are  Jive :  1st,  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  2d,  the  civil  laws  and  maxims  of  the  Romans ;  3d,  the  immemorial  cus- 
toms and  practices  of  England  ;  4th,  the  British  statutes  ;  and  5th,  the  usages 
and  established  rules,  peculiarly  American. 

1.  The  original  settlers  of  the  United  States  and  their  descendants,  always 
contended  sedulously  for  freedom  in  religion,  law  and  politics,  unrestrained  by 
foreign  control.  Possessing  in  reality  few  predilections  for  the  laws  of  their 
father-land,  they  sought  for  rules  in  the  Scriptures  which  revealed  the  mind  and 
will  of  their  God.  If  the  Jews  drew  precepts  only  from  the  Old  Testament 
oracles,  the  American  votaries  to  equal  rights  had  motives  for  pursuing  a  more 
excellent  way — they  aimed  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  Him  who  mag- 
nified the  law  itself  and  made  it  honorable,  and  who  taught  the  true  principles 
of  legal  and  equal  obedience.  They  read  and  believed  that  the  Almighty  wai 
DO  respecter  of  persons  ;  that  every  good  law  is  founded  in  reason  and  religion ; 
and  that  whoever  would  be  most  acceptable  in  his  sight,  must  be  best  of  all,  ia 
heart  as  well  as  in  practice.  When  required  to  determine  questions  of  riffbt 
and  wrong,  and  decide  on  matters  of  policy,  they  resorted  to  the  principles 
and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  obligatory  or  established 
laws ;  and  particularly  the  colonial  legislatures  of  New  England,  drew  man/ 
provisions  from  the  same  source  into  their  statutory  enactments.  Perhaps  no 
other  people  searched  so  frequently  the  divine  law  for  guidance,  or  placed  more 
implicit  confidence  in  its  doctrines.  They  believed  it  was  the  sure  corner-stone 
of  all  pure  morality ;  and  whatever  countervailed  its  rules  and  spirit,  was  not 
only  unsound,  but  evinced  an  unhallowed  endeavor  to  be  wise  above  what  was 
revealed  or  written.  As  with  the  primitive  Christians,  they  could  find  no  other 
law  to  teach  with  like  wisdom  the  great  doctrinal  and  practical  duties  of  man, 
in  every  sphere  of  life,  more  particularly  to  fear  and  obey  God  rather  than  man ; 
to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  be  just  and  sincere ; — in  a  word,  to  do  unto  others  what 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you.  Constitutions  and  laws,  endued  with  the  attri- 
butes of  such  a  spirit,  they  believed  would  secure  rights,  prevent  wrongs,  and 
guide  to  happiness.  In  their  good  principles  and  good  sense,  they  supposed  it 
easier  to  check  crime  by  religious  education  and  the  culture  of  the  mind,  than 
by  cruel  punuhments ;  better  to  execute  a  sentence  surely  and  speedily  than 
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severely ;  being  careful  always  to  make  the  law  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  t 
praise  and  encourarrement  to  those  who  did  well.  In  fact,  Christianity  itself,  in 
our  American  community  has  from  the  first  been  a  part  of  the  coranaon  law.  A 
blow  aimed  at  its  root,  is  an  offence  which  judicial  tribunals  will  punish  with- 
out any  legislative  statute  ;  and  a  malicious  attack  upon  its  branches,  is  sure  to 
be  encountered  by  a  penal  enactment.  They  early  and  correctly  took  the  just 
distinction  between  abhorent  persecution  and  righteous  punishment. 

2.  The  civil  law  and  the  maxims  of  (he  Romans,  being  in  a  body,  [Corpos  Jo- 
ris  Civilis,]  what  has  been  previously  described,  constitute  a  part  of  our  commoB 
law.  For  instance,  the  descent  of  property  among  kindreds ;  the  scope  of 
admiralty-jurisdiction  ;  and  the  trial  of  maritime  causes  without  a  jury,  ori^- 
nated  in  *'  the  rules  of  the  civil  law."  Their  principles,  however,  rather  thia 
their  precepts,  have  received  favorable  regard ;  and  more  of  botli  would  probi- 
bly  have  been  adopted  here,  had  they  not  incurred  a  popular  odium  in  conse- 
quence of  their  auxiliary  connection  with  the  Canon  law,  always  so  much  repro- 
bated in  our  country.  But  the  law-maxims  of  the  Romans,  so  freely  and  eageriy 
drawn  into  our  judicial  decisions,  are  esteemed  the  marrow  and  essence  of  rea- 
son— the  pristine  axioms  of  good  and  sound  sense.  Take  these  few  for  exim- 
ple : — Immemorial  custom  becomes  a  law ;  usage  originated  in  reason.  A  con- 
temporaneous construction  of  a  statute  is  its  best  interpreter.  Whatever  a  mia 
d(^s  by  his  authorized  agent  is  his  own  act  No  greater  power  can  be  derived 
from  another  than  he  himself  possesses.  Every  word  and  action  of  a  man  is  to 
be  taken  most  strongly  against  himself.  Crime  consists  in  motive,  evil  in  action. 
No  one  can  plead  ignorance  of  law  in  excuse  for  offence.  Every  one  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  till  proved  to  be  guilty.  A  man  is  not  to  be  punished 
till  condemned,  nor  condemned  till  heard.  Let  judicial  process  be  uniformly 
the  same,  was  the  Prcotor's  rule;  that  the  course  of  justice  may  be  always 
regular. 

S,  The  immemorial  customs  and  uniotrsal  practices,  constituting  the  ComoKXi 
Law  of  England,  so  much  an  object  of  excessive  attachment  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  have,  so  far  as  congenial  to  the  genius  of  our  governments,  alwaysl^ei 
very  highly  regarded  in  this  country.    In  fact,  with  that  restriction,  the  ancient 
common  law  of  the  realm,  as  it  was  altered,  explained  and  amended,  by  Parlia- 
mentary Statutes,  and  in  force,  at  the  time  our  ancestors  emigrated,  was  broogbt 
with  them,  and  generally  made  their  own.     Our  jurists  and  lawyers  have  drawn 
from  it,  legal  principles,  forms,  and  process,  with  a  freedom  the  same  as  the 
Cannonists  originally  made  extracts  or  transcriptions  from  the  civil  law.    It  if 
from  the  common  law  of  England  we  have  our  actions  of  assumpsit,  ease,  cove- 
nant, debt,  trespass,  and  entry ;  our  forms  of  indictments,  pleas  and  trials;  oor 
first  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  audita-qusrela,  and  quo-warranta    We 
have  likewise  adopted  many  law-maxims  from  ourtrans-atlantic  ancestry.    Take 
these  two ; — all  common  law  courts  retain  jurisdiction  of  what  is  not  expressly 
taken  from  them :  and  all  offences  against  the  common  law,  must  be  tried  and 
punished  by  it,  unless  there  is  some  positive  alteration  by  statute.    A  New 
England  jurist  says,  **  We  consider  the  whole  body  of  the  common  law,  which  can 
be  applied  to  our  condition,  as  our  law." — Another  says, "  It  is  likely  to  continue 
in  South  Carolina,  till  time  and  experience  shall  mature  a  system  better  adapted 
to  America."    It  is  also  remarked  by  a  third,  that  "  as  early  as  1642,  there  wers 
in  Virginia  near  approaches  made  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England." 

4.  The  British  Statutes  form  parts  of  our  common  law ;  yet  only  so  far  as  tbef 
have  been  adopted  in  this  country ;  there  being  not  a  State,  which  has  not  dravo 
more  or  less  from  them.  Very  many  show  themselves  in  the  jaroprietary — more 
in  the  royal — and  fewest  in  the  c^aWer-colonies.  In  1712,  Carolina,  then  em- 
bracing the  whole  region  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  passed  an  act, 
which  declared  126  British  statutes,  named,  to  have  the  same  force  there,  as  if 
formally  enacted  by  the  legislative  body  itself.  Massachusetts'  General  Court, 
taking  into  consideration  the  "  difficult  subject,"  directed  committees  appointed 
in  February  1799,  and  again  in  February  1819,  to  report,  **  what  British  Statntet 
and  parts  of  them,  had  been  adopted  and  usually  practised  upon  in  that  Cos- 
monwealth."  Though  the  work  here  has  never  been  performed;  five  otiitf 
States  besides  South  Carolina,  have  severally  made  the  selectioDy  and  folly     ' 
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tioned  it  One  State  detailed  about  **  200"  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  were  allow- 
ed to  form  a  portion  of  its  laws.  Yet  no  act  of  Parliament  passed  before  the 
settlement  of  a  colony  or  province  had  the  force  of  law,  unless  either  adopted  by 
its  legislature,  accredited  by  its  courts,  or  sanctioned  by  common  usage.  Nor 
would  any  subsequent  enactment  be  binding  on  a  colony,  except  it  were  particu- 
larly named.  From  some  British  statutes  we  have  unquestionably  taken  the 
frame-work  of  some  of  ours ;  some  have  been  modified  to  the  genius  and  the 
constitutions  of  our  country  ;  and  a  few  have  been  almost  wholly  transcribed. 

5.  The  usages  and  rules  peculiarly  American^  after  all,  form  the  greater  part  of 
our  Common  Law.  They  are  either  general  or  special,  originating  in  this  coun- 
try, accepted  by  common  consent  and  constant  practice,  and  prevailing  from  *'time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  They  are  sometimes 
settled,  by  judicial  decisions  ;  and  thus  acquire  the  force  of  law.  Likewise  several 
parts  of  our  common  law,  had  their  origin  in  colonial  ordinances,  which  continu- 
ed to  be  practised  upon,  after  the  Charters  were  vacated  ;  it  being  understood, 
that  the  fall  of  a  Charter,  as  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  the  Jerseys,  and  the 
Carolinas,  carried  down  with  it  all  the  statutory  acts,  then  in  force,  which  had 
been  passed  during  its  existence.  The  Rules  of  our  own  Common  Law,  flow  from 
the  deductions  of  Reason;  and  are  applied  to  all  analogous  cases  in  determin- 
ing what  is  right  and  what  wrong — what  will  accomplish  the  greatest  good  in 
the  best  manner.  It  is  this  faculty  of  reason,  the  divine  attribute  of  every  mind, 
which  is  able  by  study  and  learning  to  bring  into  light,  hidden  rules,  and  in  that 
way,  quite  irresistibly  convince  and  satisfy  the  ingenuous  inquirer.  All  the 
codes  of  ethics,  and  the  legal  decisions  of  entirely  new  cases,  acquire  their  main 
credit  from  being  the  expletives  of  clear  reason.  From  the  same  source  have 
sprung  the  laws  of  nations,  being  nature's  laws,  intuitively  just  and  righteous, 
and  therefore  necessarily  universal.  For  nature's  rules  of  equal  right,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  family  of  civilized  nations,  must  necessarily  form  their  laws. 
There  is  no  other  standard  tribunal  or  oracle,  by  which  there  could  be  an  uni- 
versal code  established.  Though  it  be  elementary,  or  perhaps  conventional,  and 
though  it  espouses  new  principles,  and  comes  to  us  through  the  pages  of  history, 
if  sanctioned  by  usage  it  will  be  obligatory.  Our  judges  for  the  same  cause 
pay  tribute  specially  to  the  law-merchant ;  and  to  the  learned  and  legal  decis- 
ions of  foreign  courts  of  judicature.  Usage  may  be  determined  by  tradition  ;  or 
settled  by  rules  of  reason,  enlightened  and  practical ;  and  in  either  way,  it  will 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  our  Common  Law. 

It  is  next  important  to  inquire,  who  in  particular  has  the  power  to  determine 
what  are  our  legal  customs,  usages,  and  practices, — in  other  words,  our  Common 
Law  ?  This,  in  reply,  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Judiciaries  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  twenty-six  several  States,  established  and  acting  according  to  their 
respective  ordinant  and  jurisdictional  constitutions.  To  render  judicial  decisions 
settled  and  uniform,  all  judges  in  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  same  political 
sovereignty,  are  bound  to  respect  the  solemn  opinions  of  their  predecessors  on 
the  same  bench  ;  and  to  believe  there  were  the  best  grounds  for  the  opinions 
given  by  them,  till  the  contrary  manifestly  appears. 

Of  the  United  States,  the  supreme  judiciary  consists  of  nine  judges  ;  and  in 
the  twenty-six  several  States,  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen ;  making  the 
whole  number  of  Supreme  Court  Judges,  one  hundred  and  twenty -six.  No  State 
has  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  judges,  except  Georgia,  which  has  eleven, 
and  Illinois,  which  has  nine.  In  later  times,  the  smallest  number  seems  to  suit 
best  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  people,  there  bein^  but  three  supreme  judges 
in  each  of  nine  States,  which  have  come  into  the  Union  since  the  Revolution. 
These,  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  several  States,  are  termed  **  Supreme  Courts^** 
except  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, where  they  are  denominated  the  ** HigfC^  or  ^Supreme  Court  of  Ap^ 
peals,""  or  **  of  Errors  and  Appeals^  There  is,  however,  a  "Court  of  Appeals 
and  Pardons,"  in  New  Jersey,  composed  of  the  Governor  and  "  fourteen  asso- 
ciate judges,"  who  are  annually  elected.  In  sixteen  States,  the  judges  hold 
their  commissions  as  fruits  of  executive  appointments,  being  nominated  by  their 
governor,  and  approved  by  his  council  and  the  senate ;  in  the  other  ten,  the 
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jespectiTO  legislatures  in  joint  ballot  elect  their  judges.*  This  manner  being 
considered  more  in  keeping  with  the  genius  of  democratical  governments,  a 
msjority  of  the  late  constitutions  have  provided  for  bringing  the  judges  upon  the 
bench  in  that  way.  For  a  like  reason,  it  has  become  more  in  fashion,  as  time 
lapses,  to  limit  the  tenor  of  judicial  office,  to  a  specific  period.  t[nder  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  in  thirteen  of  the  primary  States,  and  some  of  the  others, 
the  judges  are  commissioned  during  good  behavior,  as  in  England,  or  to  the  age 
of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years ;  though  most  of  the  other  States  have  limited  the 
time  from  one  to  seven  years ;  and  though  in  Alabama  it  is  extended  to  eight,  and 
in  Tennessee  to  twelve  years.  These  judges  are  uniformly  selected  from  the 
counsellors  of  law,  advanced,  some  twenty  years  or  more  in  professional  prac- 
tice, and  distinguished  for  their  talents,  legal  learning  and  weight  of  character. 
They  are  all  salary-men ;  and  the  emoluments  the  office  commands,  as  well  as 
the  honors  it  confers,  render  it  an  object  not  unworthy  to  be  desired.  Their 
rewards,  if  not  great,  are  competent ;  differing  in  amount,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  the  labors  they  have  to  perform,  and  to 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State  they  are  commissioned  to  serve.  Louis- 
iana and  Rhode  Island  exhibit  the  extremes  ;  each  judge  of  the  former  having 
$5,000  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  latter  only  $650.  None  other  of  the  States 
gives  to  an  associate  judge  of  its  Supreme  Court,  a  less  salsry  than  $1,100  nor  a 
greater  one  than  $3,000;  though  most  chief  justices  are  allowed  one,  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  more.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  state  judges, 
the  salary  of  each,  on  an  average,  would  exceed  $2,200,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
a  quarter  of  a  million ; — and  there  is  unquestionably  a  much  larger  amount, 
paid  in  salaries  and  fees  to  chancellors,  and  to  justices  of  county,  district,  cir- 
cuit, and  other  subordinate  courts,  or  common  pleas ;  so  that  the  annual  emolu- 
ments received  by  the  various  orders  of  judges  in  the  several  States,  must  be  a 
tax  upon  the  people  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  If,  however,  there 
be  added  to  this  sum,  $96,000,  disbursed  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States^ 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  mne  supreme  and  thirty  district  judges,  the  total  it  is 
supposed  would  not  exceed,  after  all,  by  much  more  than  $50,000,  what  is  paid 
every  year  merely  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  [present]  fifteen,  [late  twelve] 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  of  England. 

In  the  royal  provincial  governments,  such  as  New  Hampshire,  Massachosetts, 
Virginia,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Carolinas,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts,  like  those  in  England,  assumed  a  costume,  which  consisted  in  robes  with 
flowing  sleeves  and  deep  cuffs  of  black  velvet,  in  snow-white  linen  bands  about 
the  neck,  and  in  powdered  wigs,  cued  in  silk  bags,  showing  them  off,  (as  an  aged 
clergyman  once  expressed  himself  to  me,)  not  unlike  some  petty  deities  in  the 
awful  place  of  judgment!  The  robes  were  of  two  kinds,  those  of  scarlet  being 
the  court-color,  were  worn  on  festival  and  other  great  occasions ;  at  other  times, 
those  of  black  were  substituted — supposed  to  be  a  costume  taken  from  the 
Welch  judges.  But  the  American  Revolution  broke  down  all  such  distinctioDs ; 
the  red  robes  were  immediately  laid  aside ;  and  though  the  other  kind  was  kept 
on  a  few  years  longer,  and  the  judges  of  the  United  States'  supreme  coart  still 
appear  on  the  bench  in  black  silk  gowns,  those  of  the  State  courts  are  always 
clad  in  citizens'  dress  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  without  any  badge  of  official 
distinction  whatever.  Many  have  thought  this  too  extremely  republican  to  be 
in  keeping  with  good  taste  and  sound  judgment ;  arguing  that  any  judge  of  a 
supreme  court  at  least  ought  to  appear  gowned,  according  to  the  costume  of 
the  national  judges. 

On  the  twenty-seven  supreme  judicial  tribunals,  mentioned,  including  that  of 
the  General  Government,  devolve  the  power  and  duty  to  decide  in  the  last  resort, 
all  the  law-cases  which  are  legally  brought  before  them.  Their  decisions,  when 
formally  rendered,  are  received  in  their  respective  States,  as  sound  and  settled 
common  law  ;  whether  resulting  from  usage,  from  legal  rules  of  reason,  or  just 
principles  of  interpretation.  To  preserve  and  make  public  these  judicial  aeei' 
aions  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance— a  work  done  or  begun  by  way  of 

*  A«  th«  CoraitU  of  C«ntiuiM  ia  Rome  oloctod  thtir  Prmttr§» 
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Rtpwit^  io  every  State  throaghoat  the  Union  except  Rhode  Island.  Of  these 
decisions,  rendered  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  if  all  were  collected  which  have  been  published,  the  number  of 
volumes  would  exceed  five  hundred;  the  whole  of  which  have  made  their 
appearance  within  the  last  half  century.  It  is  true,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  most  important  cases  decided  in  several  States  before  the  Revolution, 

*  The  foUowin^  it  a  LUi  (though  not  a  perfect  one)  of  the  Reports  of  cases  decided  in  the  SupreiM 
Courts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  seTeral  Stales  ;  the  years  mentioned  being  both  inclusive: 

Unifd  Stmtetf  Supreme  Court  cases  [frona  1801  to  1842]  are  reported  bjr  William  (branch,  9  vols.; 
H.  Wbeatoa,  19  ;  Richard  Peters,  16— in  all,  37  vols.  In  the  CiraUt  Courts,  Uushrod  Washington,  4  \ 
f.  W.  61ackenbrough,2;  Mason,  Gallison,  and  Bumnor,  10  vols.,  deciaions  by  Judge  SToar,  in  the 
Unitwl  SutM  Circuit  Court;  also  B.  Paine,  1 ;  B.  Wollase,  1,  =  18  +  37  ;  in  all  55 

1.  VimU  eosM,  "*  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  "  [1790  to  1830]  reported  bv  B.  Washington,  9; 
Daoiel  Call,  6;  William  W.  (lennisy,  and  William  Mumford,  8;  P.  W.  Gilman,!;  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, 6;  B.  W.  Leigh, 9;  —95.  Cases  prior  to  177^  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  ;  Cases  in  "General 
Court,**  [1789  to  1814]  bj  Brockenbroaffh  and  Holmes,  1 ;  in  all  97 

9.  MatamchuaUU  casta  T 1804  to  1841]  reported  by  £.  Williams,  I ;  D.  A.  Tyng,  17 ;  Octavius  Pick- 
ering, 94 ;  Theron  Metcalf,  2 ;  44 

a  JV<»  Bampikif  emset  [1816  to  1640]  reported  by  N.  Adams,  1 ;  by  the  Judges,  8 ;  9 

4.  ConntUieut  case*,  [1786  to  1840]  reported  by  £|>hraim  Kit  by,  1  j  Jesse  Root,  2 ;  Thomas  Day,  18,    91 

5.  Rhode  Island. — No  reports. 

S.  AVv  Totk  eosss,  [1799  to  1842]  reported  by  William  Johnson,  SO;  Eseck  Cowen,9;  John  W. 
Woiideil,95;  Nicholas  Hill,  9;  —  56  vols.  Chancery  case«,  reporte<l  by  Johnson,  6;  Hopkins,  I ;  Ed- 
wards, 9  ;  Paige,  8 ;  —  17  vols.  Coleman's  cases,  1 ;  Geoigo  Caitios*  canes  in  Error,  [1601  to  1805]  9; 
J.  ▼.  If.  Yatet^ select  cases,  [1609  MO,]  1 ;  —  AnthonV  N.  Prius,  1 ;  —  5;  in  all  78 

7.  Mem  Jvrsey  eases,  [1790  to  18381  reported  by  Richard  i^.  (.'ox,  1 ;  William  S.  Pennington,  1 ;  Sam- 
oel  L.  Southard,  2;  William  Halsted,  7;  James  S.  Green, *2;  Harrison,  1 ;  14 

8w  Ptnnsmlvania  easts^  [1791  to  1841]  reported  by  JaHfier  Vates,  4  ;  Horace  Binney,6;  Thomas  Str- 
Caotmiid  William  Rawie,  17;  William  Rawl«,5;  Rawle,6;  B.  Punrose  and  Frederick  Watts,  9;  P. 
Wacta,  10;  F.  Watts  and  H.  J.  Sargent,  9 }  Thomas  J.  VVheuton,  6  v—  58.    Alexander  J.  Dallas*  select 


delphia,  2 ;  67 

9.  Deiaware  eases,  fl639  to  1839]  reported  by  Samuel  Harrington,  9 

10.  Maryland  eases,  select^  [1700  to  1774]  in  '*  Provincial  Court  and  Court  of  Appeals,**  reported 
by  Thomas  Harris  and  John  M'llenrv,  1;  they  also  report  casus  in  "General  Court  and  Court  of  Ap- 

?«la**  [1780  to  18061  4  vols;  and  from  1600  to  ld;}ii-7,  cases  reported  in  ''Court  of  Appeals,'*  by 
horaaa  Harris  and  Reverdy  John<ton,  6;  Harris  and  Richard  VV.  Gill,  *J;  Gill  and  J.  Johnson,  7;— 90; 
T.  Bland  renorts  cases  [18^  to  1830;]  High  Court  of  Chuncery,  2;  in  all  99 

11.  AVrtA  (^ro/iaa  CUM,  [1789  to  1840l  reported  by  1.  Haywood,  2,  John  L.Taylor,  2;  D.Came- 
ron and  William  Norwood,  in  the  Court  of**  Conference,**  1 ;  A.  D.  Murphy,  (in  "Supreme**  Court)  3; 

F.  L.  Hawka,  2;  Thomas  P.  Devereauz,  I ;  William  Battle,  4  ;  their  Equity  cases,  2;  17 

19.  South  Carolina  eases,  in  "Court  of  Appeals,**  [1783  to  1K3I]  Elisha  U.  Bay,  2;  D.  J.  McCord, 
4;  H.  Bailey, 9;—  8  vols.  In  the  **  Constitutional  Court**  [1812  to  1823]  anonymous,  4;  Henry  J. 
Nott  and  D.  J.  McCord,  1 ;  Brevard,  3 ;  William  Harper,  1 ;  —  9  vols.  Chancery  cases  in  "  the  Court 
of  Appeab,'*  [1784  to  1839]  Henry  W.  Desaussures,  4 ;  D.  J.  McCord,  9;  W.R.  Hills,  1 ;  William  Rice, 
1 ;  —  8  vols. :  in  all  95 

N.  B.— All  6  of  the  judges  of  the  *'  General  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas,'*  together  form  the  lam 
Coort  of  appeals ;  the  4  Chancellors  form  the  Chancery  Court  **  of  Appeals ;  **  and  the  10  together 
eooetitato  the  "  Constitutional  Court  of  Appeals,"  to  decide  constitutional  questions,  and  cases  whor« 
tbo  other  courts  are  divided. 

la  Otergia  eases,  [1605  to  16331  reported  by  Thomas  U.  P.  Charlton,  1 }  Dudley,  I ;  9 

N.  B.— The  **  1 1  circuit  judges  *'  constitute,  vrhen  together,  the  "  Superior  Court  **  of  law. 

14k  Vemwnt  Cases,  [1789  to  1839]  reported  bv  D.  Chipman.  (select)  3  i  Royal  Tyler,  9;  BraytOD,  1 ; 
A.  Aiken,  1 ;  Shaw,  I  :  Vermont  Reports,  by  the  Judges,  11 ;  19 

IS.  Mentuets  eases,  [1805  to  18401  reported  by  Martin  D.  Harden,  1 ;  Bibb,  1 ;  Marshall,  1 ;  Wil- 
liam LitlePs,  3 ;  Monroe,  1 ;  James  G.  Dana,  9 ;  16 

la  Tennessee  cases y  [1799  to  1838]  reported  by  John  Overton,  2;  William; W.  Cooke,  1 ;  J.  Pbck,  1; 
Jolm  Haywood,  4 ;  George  VV.  Verger,  10  ;  R.  J.  Meigs,  1 ;  19 

17.  Ohie  eaeee^  [1819  to  1834]  reported  by  Hammond,  I;  Wright,  1 ;  Ohio  Reports,  8;  10 

18.  Lemsiana  eases,  [1609  to  1839]  reported  by  Francis  X.  Martin,  20;  Brand  W.  Miller,  5; 
Thoaeas  Curry,  3 ;  Lousiana  Reports,  4  ;  39 

19.  Indiana  easesj  [1817  to  18381  reported  by  Isaac  Blackford,  4;  4 

20.  Miesissifpi  eases,  [1632  to  1839]  reported  by  Walker,  1 ;  Howard,  3;  4 
91.  lUiwoie  eases,  [1819  to  1631]  reported  by  Sidney  Breese,  1 ;  Scammons,  1 ;  9 
99L  Jtlahmma  eosss,  [1620  to  1840]  Henry  Minor,  1 ;  George  N.  Stewart,  3 ;  O.  W.  Stewart  and  Beo- 

jasnio  F.  Porter,  5 ;  B.  F.  Porter,  9;  Now  Series,  1,  by  one  of  the  Judzes,  19 

S3.  Maine  caeesj  [1890  to  1840]  by  Simon  Groenleaf  9;  John  Fairfield,  3 ',  John  Shepley,  3 ;  J.  Apple- 
tou  1 ;  IS 

94.  Mieeenri  eaeesy  [1891  to  1631]  reported  by  the  Court—"  Missouri  ReporU**  4 

95.  Jtrkaneae  eases,  [\83Q]  Albert  Pike,  State  reporter,  *- 
9&  Midkigan  caM#— a  report  in  progreea,                                                                                              1 

"mo 

N.  B.— In  New  Uamoshire,  Vermont,  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  the  judicial  decisioDa  are  praparad 
and  Doblishad  by  the  Judges  of  the  same  Court.  In  Illinois,  they  are  first  printed  in  a  newspaper  im- 
■Mdialely  after  they  are  pronounced,  and  then  published  in  a  revised  form  by  the  Attorney  General.  But 
in  other  SUtos  there  are  appointed  by  executive  authority,  Reporters,  whoee  duty  it  is  to  take  and  prtpaM 
the  B«porta  and  publish  them.  In  several  Statea,  howtrar,  individual  fentleowa  of  th«  btr,  of  thair  ova 
volitkm,  take  or  eollact  and  pobliah  Reports. 
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have  been  collected  and  published  bj  gentlemen  of  peculiar  research,  paitieo- 
larly  in  Virginia,  by  Jefferson  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Dallas ;  and  in  Maryland,  by 
Harris  and  M'Henry ;  yet  the  work  itself  has  all  been  done  since  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  nation. 

To  our  Statutes  and  our  Common  Law  ReportSy  already  so  numerous,  most  be 
added  our  volumes  of  Commentaries,  Digests,  and  other  treatises ;  and  if  all 
these  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  embrace  the  whole  body  of  American  lav, 
what  will  the  increase  of  States,  population,  trade,  and  other  enterprizes  display 
amid  the  evolutions  which  the  coming  century  will  bring  to  pass  ?  The  good 
man's  apprehensions  may  not  be  groundless,  when  he  inquires,  *'  Is  our  coon- 
try,  so  exalted  by  her  free  constitutions  and  laws,  to  be  *  dub*d  * — *  the  land  of 
lawsuits,'  or  to  be  branded  with  a  character  of  being  never  satiated  with  strife 
nor  weary  of  changes  ? "  To  England  is  traced  the  precedent  of  publiihiog 
judicial  decisions  ;  for  in  no  other  country,  throughout  the  continent  of  £iirope, 
are  there  any  printed  books  of  Reports ;  all  sentences  and  judgments  are  sbor^ 
given  without  authorities  cited — deciding  nothing  but  the  case  under  the  comfi 
immediate  consideration.  But  if  this  practice  is  to  be  repudiated  ;  and  H  on 
the  other  hand,  judicial  decisions,  pronounced  in  public,  and  elucidated  by  the 
reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded,  conclusively  evince  the  presence  of  civil 
freedom,  and  serve  to  purify  and  perfect  the  system  of  justice,  may  not  the  frse 
course  pursued  in  this  country  run  into  exuberance,  and  volumes  of  Reports  be 
needlessly  increased  ?  Both  in  the  paucity  and  multiplicity  of  law-books  there 
may  be  extremes  ;  and  experience  will  ere  long  award  which  of  the  two  has  be- 
come'the  greater  evil.  But  as  our  constitutional  statute-makers  so  frequently 
meet  in  assembly,  and  our  supreme  courts  of  the  several  States,  are  the  triba- 
nals  of  decision  in  the  last  resort ;  as  the  present  is  the  age  and  this  the  coan- 
try  of  excessive  legislation  and  multitudinous  law-reports,  of  luxuriant  book- 
making  and  emulous  authorship,  there  ought  to  be  little  marvel  if  the  press  be 
productive  to  a  degree  so  truly  beyond  precedent. 


AMERICAN  LAWYERS. 

A  consideration  of  American  Lawyers  is  a  subject  hardly  second  to  any  other 
of  similar  character,  ancient  or  modern.  They  fill  one  of  the  three  leaned 
professions,  elevated  in  itself  and  useful  in  society  ;  and  they  are  fully  recog- 
nized by  all  our  governments,  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence.  Both  tbeir 
station  and  employment  are  peculiar,  since  their  obligations  of  professiooal 
fidelity,  unlike  any  other,  rest  under  the  sanctions  of  an  oath,  always  adounis- 
tered  to  every  one  of  them,  on  entering  into  practice.  In  our  coaatnr  they 
are  of  a  two-fold  order,  thus : — When  they  act  in  the  stead,  funt,  or  behalf  of 
another,  as  in  England,  our  statutes  call  them  "  attorneys; "  and  when  they  act 
in  the  elevated  capacity  of  his  legal  advisers  and  advocates,  our  constitutions 
call  them  his  "  counselJ'^  To  countervail,  among  us,  the  Roman  and  English 
usage  of  disallowing  to  a  culprit  charged  with  a  capital  crime,  the  right  of 
having  legal  assistance,  our  national  and  several  State  constitutions  guarantee 
to  every  one  arraigned  for  a  criminal  offence,  the  aid  of  such  '*  counsel  in  hii 
defence  as  he  may  choose."  Both  classes  of  lawyers  are  directly  attached  to 
our  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  considered  officers  of  our  courts ;— all  which 
considerations,  expressly  or  impliedly,  jrive  responsibilities  and  distinction  to 
their  character,  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  them  it  belongs  to  draft  the  moit 
difficult  instruments ;  to  give  good  and  legal  advice  in  the  greatest  emergenciei ; 
to  institute  and  conduct  all  law-suits ;  and  in  fact,  whether  property,  repntatioOi 
or  life  itself  be  in  issue,  the  lawyer  is  chosen  by  the  anxious  party  before  all 
others  as  his  assistant  and  advocate.  How  desirable  then,  must  it  be,  that  ha 
should  possess  weight  of  character,  and  a  confiding  influence,  such  as  talent, 
learning,  and  religion  only  can  give  ?  If  he  would  not  betray  his  trust,  nor 
disappomt  a  well-affectioned  community,  his  life  must  be  one  of  thought  and 
research.    The  poet  may  sing  his  syren  8ong,^the  novelist  play  with  miiy  to* 
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in  fields  of  romance, — and  the  limner,  in  the  exstacy  of  fancy,  make  the  por- 
trait speak,  each  enjoying  filysian  ease ;  but  the  lawyer  must  labor.  Legal 
science  is  the  essence  of  his  profession. 

A  lawyer's  station  renders  him  conspicuous  in  the  view  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. His  own  resources  are  always  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  court; 
and  his  castles  are  all  to  be  inspected  with  scrutiny,  and  oflen  assailed  by  an 
adversary,  his  equtil  in  abilities,  tact  and  force.  Though  an  erudite  court  are  to 
decide  the  law,  and  an  intelligent  jury  the  fact,  the  counsel  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both ;  and  he  is  bound  to  apply  both  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
▼antage, — "  with  all  good  fidelity,  as  well  to  the  court  as  to  his  client"  The 
wisdom  in  his  management  of  trials  may  not  be  correctly  apprehended  by 
others,  because  he  is  oflen  intrusted  with  what  they  are  not  allowed  to  know. 
For  such  are  the  benign  principles  of  our  jurisprudence,  that  any  one  may 
reveal  the  most  life-touching  secrets  to  his  counsel,  and  feel  it  to  be  a  sacred 
and  safe  deposit,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  to  compel  a  disclosure.  While 
engaged  in  a  particular  cause,  he  is  to  his  client  what  the  Roman  patrons  were 
to  theirs — benignant,  too,  like  the  Levitical  lawyer  towards  his  Jewish  brethren. 
As  to  further  advantages  the  community  derives  from  the  profession,  the 
attorney  can  substitute  his  personal  presence  in  court  for  several  suitors,  while 
lie  will  neither  deserve  nor  receive  a  remuneration  equal  to  the  collective  ex- 
penses of  their  travel  and  attendance.  In  trials  likewise,  the  skill  of  professional 
men  enables  them  to  present  the  sides  of  a  cause  on  better  grounds,  and  exhibit 
their  respective  merits  to  greater  advantage,  than  their  clients  ;  and  thus  avert 
the  baleful  effect  which  the  talents,  wealth  or  influence  of  one  party  might 
exert,  to  the  injustice  of  the  other. 

In  further  view  of  this  subject,  our  remarks  will  touch  upon  the  origin  and 
rise  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country ;  the  education  preremiisite  to  the  study 
of  the  law ;  the  tuition,  course,  and  books  preferred  in  legal  reading ;  the  admission 
^  lawyers  to  the  bar ;  the  principles  ana  periods  of  their  practice ;  their  number 
ai  different  times;  their  emoluments;  and  their  character  and  standing  in  the 
community. 

Of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  legal  profession  with  us,  our  histories  afford  very 
few  traces,  till  we  had  made  advances  into  the  second  century  of  our  colonial 
eettlements.  In  earlier  times,  there  were  educated  lawyers  here,  such  as  John 
Winthrop  and  Richard  Bellingham  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Gorges  of  Maine, 
Nathaniel  Baron  of  Virginia,  James  Graham  of  New  York,  and  William  Penn 
of  Pennsylvania;  yet  they  emigrated  for  other  purposes  than  professional 

Sractice.  The  causes  and  circumstances,  which  originated  or  increased  the 
emand  for  legal  services,  are  worthy  of  several  considerations.  It  is  first  to 
be  observed,  that  the  century,  embracing  the  six  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  which 
closed  in  1714,  with  the  demise  of  Queen  Anne,  was  replete  with  political 
erents  highly  important  both  to  the  realm  and  to  the  colonies.  In  that  country, 
the  controversy  between  prerogative  and  privilege,  in  its  sanguinary  and  revo- 
lationary  course,  brought  the  nation  to  deny  *the  divine  right  of  kings;*  to 
ann  in  defence  of  their  rights ;  to  change  the  descent  of  the  crown ;  and  to 
re-confirm  their  constitution  by  a  new-framed  bill  of  privileges,  espousing  the 
elaims  of  conscience,  and  sanctioning  the  principles  of  a  free  government 
The  pure  and  independent  sentiments  breathed  in  that  controversy,  exactly 
■qoared  with  the  favorite  opinions  of  the  colonists,  and  served  to  furnish  them, 
as  members  of  the  same  political  family,  with  cogent  arguments  in  support  of 
•imilar  doctrines. 

In  the  earlier  and  greater  part  of  that  period,  our  adventurous  forefathers, 
their  descendants,  and  associates,  who  clustered  into  colonies,  obtained  charters, 
framed  administrations  of  government,  projected  institutions,  and  originated 
▼arioos  enterprizes,  all  which  had  in  view  the  special  good — ^the  greatest  good 
of  posterity.  The  whole  was  a  period  of  inception  and  experiment,  in  which 
the  colonists,  enlivened  by  the  joys  of  freedom,  would  have  been  happy  with  a 
aeapty  competency,  amidst  a  thousand  privations,  had  they  been  left  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  But  the  Stuart  dynasty,  becoming  jealous  of 
them,  contravened  their  purposes,  and  aggravated  their  trials.  Some  charters 
prayed  for  were  refused,  some  were  vacated,  some  new-modeled,  and  some 
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threatened ;  and  it  was  the  evident  aim  of  every  sovereign  to  rule  them  all  bj 
governors  of  his  own  appointment,  and  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  wiU.  Amidst 
Uie  wreck  of  privileges  consumated  in  the  five  years'  reign  of  the  secood 
James,  and  in  the  subsequent  re-establishment  of  the  colonial  govemmeDts, 
under  his  successors  William  and  Mary  and  their  sister  Anne,  who,  thoagll 
Protestants,  were  all  three  jealous  sticklers  for  prerogative,  there  was  great  aod 
manifest  need  of  legal  and  political  men  in  all  the  colonies.  From  year  to  year, 
successive  measures  and  events  increased  that  necessity  and  demand.  So- 
premo  courts  of  judicature  were  at  length  established,  in  lien  of  the  upper 
houses,  in  the  diffei^nt  legislative  assemblies,  which  had  before  been  the  jodieiil 
tribunals  in  the  last  resorL  In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  commercial  cob- 
nies,  there  were  judges  commissioned  to  the  bench,  who  were  men  of  collegiate 
education.  These  and  others  saw,  that  a  regular  administration  of  justice  ii 
the  forms  of  process,  pleading,  and  trial,  was  highly  expedient,  without  the 
legal  knowledge  competent  to  effect  improvement.  The  late  ruptare  mentioned 
under  the  second  James,  had  disturbed  thousands  of  land-titlea,  in  sottliitf 
which,  there  was  a  requisition  for  the  research  and  abilities  of  legal  men,  aad 
the  aid  of  approved  law-books.  So  in  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  and  in  the 
new  enactments,  there  was  a  demand  for  legal  assistance  to  make  them  tf 
perfect  as  possible,  more  especially  since  the  acts  passed  by  either  of  the  Gok>* 
nial  assemblies,  except  those  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  were  to  be 
transmitted  across  the  Atlantic,  and  approved  by  the  king  in  counsel,  befive 
they  could  be  obligatory  laws. 

Immediately  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the  colonial  governments  after  tbe 
Revolution,  a  warfare  in  politics  commenced  between  the  representative 
branches  of  tlie  different  legislatures,  and  the  crown-governors,  which  became 
periodical,  and  sometimes  violent  For  there  were  only  the  two  above  meo- 
tioned,  of  all  the  colonies,  which  remained  fully  elective  or  republican ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  storm  was  fairly  over,  these,  in  1689,  resumed  their  charters,  aad 
almost  as  soon  became  the  occasion  of  prerogative  jealousy.  To  cite  an  in- 
stance and  its  counteraction  by  the  republican  spirit  of  the  times.  Fletcher,  tbe 
governor  of  New  York,  being  determined  to  control,  if  possible,  the  colony  of 
Connecticut,  obtained  a  commission  over  her  militia,  and  met  most  of  tbe  train- 
bands at  Hartford,  to  receive  their  submission.  But  their  commander,  in  giving 
out  his  orders,  being  checked  by  Fletcher,  exclaimed,  If  1  am  inUrrupUd  i^gsm 
rU  make  day-light  shine  through  your  body.  The  governor,  thus  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  forthwith  left  the  whole  of  them  with  an  execnuiob 
Of  the  other  eleven  provinces,  three,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland 
were  under  the  executive  government  of  their  respective  proprietaries ;  and 
seven  had  royal  governors  and  boards  of  mandamus  counsellors,  except  ll^ssi- 
chusetts,  whose  council  was  elective,  and  only  she  of  the  seven,  and  Georgia 
the  youngest  colony  of  all,  had  royal  charters.  Virginia,  whose  citixeas  were 
principally  Episcopalians,  being  less  distracted  than  most  other  colonies,^ 
the  arbitrary  policy  of  James,  was  among  the  earliest,  after  the  revnkioii  of 
1688,  to  setUe  her  administration  and  assert  her  rights.  She  boldly  claimed  to 
hold  the  keys  of  the  public  treasury,  and  to  speak  freely  of  kingly  govemmeiiti 
and  her  free  spirit  otherwise  gave  umbrage  to  one  governor,  who  accused  ber 
citizens  of  holding  sentiments  fatal  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  provoked  bit 

successor  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  and  refuse  to  call  another Masn* 

chusetts  received,  in  1691,  a  new  charter,  which  united  with  her  boUi  Plvmootk 
and  Maine.  If  she  could  chime  heart  and  harp  in  peans  of  thanks  for  thii 
royal  guaranty  of  rights,  she  soon  saw  it  was  to  be  preserved  as  with  a  flanuof 
sword,  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  tree  of  life.  In  her  untiring  war  UBOI 
prerogative,  she  took  early  issue  with  the  king's  governor,  upon  his  demand  of 
a  fixed  salary,  which  she  utterly  refused  him.    To  keep  the  fire  alive,  this,  if 

nothing  else,  was  always  at  hand New  Hampshire,  which  had,  duiiif 

three  years'  storm  antecedent  to  that  charter,  sheltered  her  affairs  nnder  tbi 
'  auspices  of  Massachusetts,  was  now  made  a  royal  province  without  any  chaiter; 
to  be  ruled  by  the  king's  servant  according  to  instructions  in  or  with  his  con- 
mission,  seldom  if  ever  published.  Here  the  land-titles  of  the  proprietary,  sol 
the  governor's  negative,  were  causes  of  interminable  coiDtroverty Hi 
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l^vernment  of  New  York  was  revised  and  re-established,  in  1091.  In  this 
province,  the  dispute  about  right  and  prero<vative,  soon  commencingr,  rose  to 
0uch  a  height  in  1712,  as  to  provoke  Hunter,  the  crown  governor,  to  exclaim  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  1  am  treated  like  a  dos^ ;  1  have  spent  three  years  here 

in  such  torment  and  vexation,  that  nothing  in  life  can  make  amends  for  it 

lo  1702,  the  two  Jerseys  were  formed  into  the  united  province  of  New  Jersey, 
and' a  government  instituted  without  a  charter.  In  the  debates  of  her  citizens 
upon  the  prerogative  question,  which  were  conducted  with  sufficient  warmth  on 
both  sides,  they  accused  Lord  Cornbury,  then  governor  both  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  "  with  dealing  in  bribes."  In  retort  he  charged  their  assemble 
••  with  disloyalty,"  and  "capable  of  any  thing  but  good."  "  Aa^,  nay,^  as  ttetr 
Quaker  Speaker  told  him,  "  there  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest ;  but  thou 
Jeignest  them  out  of  thine  own  heariJ"  ....  The  Carolinas  were  always  sensitive 
to  the  arbitrary  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  equally  under  the  proprietaries 
•od  the  crown ;  and  if  they,  not  being  created  into  royal  provinces,  till  1720,  expe- 
rienced occasions  to  resist  the  force  of  prerogative  later  than  others,  the  war  they 

ultimately  waged  with  it,  placed  them  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  freemen 

In  the  three  proprietary  provinces,  afler  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  was 
settled  upon  Penn's  last  charter  of  1701,  the  people  perpetually  contended  with 
his  successors  for  "fee-simple  estates,  and  freedom  from  quit-rents,"  till  the 

Revolution Delaware,  though  severed  from  Pennsylvania  in  1704,  and 

fiivored  with  a  separate  legislature  of  her  own,  was  nominally  under  the  same 
proprietary  governor,  and  her  legislative  acts  were  all  subject  to  the  king's 
Teto.  Both  circumstances  being  considered  badges  of  servility,  were  the  occa- 
sions of  perpetual  discontent,  and  sometimes  bursts  of  complaint The 

proprietary  of  Maryland  was  in  the  saddest  quandary  of  all  others.  None  of 
the  Stuart  family,  not  even  William  and  Mary,  would  restore  his  province  to 
him ;  nor  was  justice  done  him  till  the  third  year  of  the  first  king  George.  If 
the  act  was  considered  by  him  and  the  crown  as  a  dispensation  of  grace,  the 
e?ent  was  heartily  deprecated  by  the  people.  For  they  were  wholly  indisposed 
to  hold  their  rights  subject  to  the  control  of  a  proprietary  governor,  who  wss 
often  arbitrary,  and  always  obsequious  to  his  sovereign.  Once  or  more,  Lord 
Baltimore  loudly  complained  of  being  "  most  insolently  treated  by  some  of  his 
assemblies  in  their  multifarious  claim  of  rights." 

If  these  political  circumstances  and  considerations  educed  a  requisition  for 
the  services  of  legal  men ;  obviously  much  more  so,  would  an  enlargement 
c»f  population,  of  pecuniary  capital,  and  of  commercial  enterprise.  By  mixing 
facts  with  thoughts  in  a  brief  consideration  of  these  subjects,  the  learned  pro- 
fession of  the  law  will  be  found  to  have  risen  or  originated  in  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  period,  denominated  the  golden  age  of  the  Colonies.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  succeeded  several  memorable  and  nearly  coeval  occurrences ;  such  as  the 
ffreat  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712 ;  the  change  of  the  Stuart  to  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  in  1714 ;  and  the  simultaneous  transfer  of  the  British  administration 
from  the  Tories  to  tiie  Whigs.  That  age  approached  its  zenith,  afler  the  crush 
of  the  last  Pretender's  rebellion  in  174G;  and  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748;  when  Parliament  strove  to  give  the  king's  instructions  the  validity  of  law, 
to  enforce  other  arbitrary  measures,  throughout  the  colonies ;  and  by  legislative 
acts  in  1750,  and  aflerwards,  to  monopolize  the  exfiorts,  to  prevent  the  manufac- 
tures, and  to  think  of  a  revenue,  in  America. 

As  to  the  comparative  population  of  the  colonies,  if  it  wore  in  1714,  a  fifth 
less  than  half  a  million,  it  was  certainly  in  1750,  double  that  number.  The  in- 
habitants had,  in  the  mean  time,  proportionably  elevated  their  attributes  of  char- 
acter. By  an  increase  of  schools  and  college  auxiliaries  they  became  more 
generally  enlightened  ;  by  internal  trade,  they  formed  a  greater  acquaintance 
with  one  another's  sentiments,  resources  and  strength  ;  by  various  enterprises, 
they  bad  extensively  added  to  their  wealth ;  and  by  Spartan  exploits  in  Indian 
wars,  and  particularly  in  the  far-famed  and  splendid  conquest  of  Cape  Breton, 
they  gave  a  brilliancy  to  their  military  reputation,  which  was  for  the  first  time, 
a  caose  both  of  applause  and  jealousy  in  the  realm. 

But  afler  all,  it  is  contended,  that  the  profession  of  law,  has  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, principally  amidst  commercial  enterprise.    A  few  facUi  adduced  and  ap- 
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plied  to  the  subject  therefore,  may  serve  to  sustain,  or  at  least  to  strengthen  the 
argument.     Though  our  country  was  originally  formed,  by  her  expanded  sea- 
board and  forests,  and  by  her  varieties  of  climate  and  productions,  for  extensire 
commerce^  it  was  inconsiderable  at  the  end  of  a  whole  century  afler  its  settlemeoL 
The  British  Parliament  noticed  it  in  169(),  by  requiring  all  her  freigrhting  vessels 
to  be  English  or  American  built,  and  to  be  navigated  by  British  subjects.    With- 
in the  succeding  half  century,  the  commerce,  shipping,  and  seamen  of  the  Colo- 
nies  were  found  to  have  risen  into  imposing  importance.    To  note  a  few  facts— 
in  17dG,  Virginia  and  Maryland  sent  to  Great  Britain  the  value  of  £210,000  in 
tobacco,  and  the  latter  employed  in  her  trade  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  ves- 
sels.   The  shipping  of  New  England,  mostly  in  Massachusetts,  amounted  in 
1742-3  to  2,000  sail,  and  gaged  50,000  tons ;  employing  about  4,000  seameo. 
New  York,  in  1750,  shipped  6,732  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  besides! 
vast  quantity  of  grain.    Pennsylvania,  first  settled  io  1681,  employed  at  the  end 
of  fifty    years,  about  6,000  tons  of  shipping  in  her  commerce.     Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  exported,  in  1733  about  40,000  barrels  of  rice,  200,000  barrelsof 
pitch  and  turpentine,  and  employed  in  1744  about  1,500  seamen.     Even  smaller 
places  had  become  commercial ;  for  instance,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  claimed 
in  1739  to  own  100  vessels  ;  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  witnessed,  in  1748, 
more  than  120  clearances,  besides  200  coasters.    Ship  building  became  a  greit 
business  at  the  southward  as  well  as  at  the  northward  ;  and  the  fisheries  have, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  our  coasts,  been  considered  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  they  have  always  contributed  to  feed  multitudes  of  mouths,  and  to  swell  the 
sails  of  commerce.    If  we  took  from  the  Grand  Banks  in  1716,  107  thoosaod 
quintals  of  cod  fish;  we  carried  to  England  in  1730,  besides  fish,  154  toot  of 
train  oil,  and  9,200  lbs.  of  whalebone.    There  is  one  species  of  traffic  meatioiied, 
to  be  execrated.    This  was  the  nefarious  slave-trade,  begun  an  half  centory  be- 
fore this  country  was  settled,  and  encouraged  by  king  and  parliament  till  the 
English  had  taken  300,000  negroes  from  their  native  Africa,  and  transported 
great  numbers  of  them  into  all  their  colonies.    Though  this  was  a  trade  thtt 
figured  largely,  in  the  last  periods  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  it  was  exceedinfl/ 
deprecated  by  all  the  free-spirited  colonists.    New  England  always  disliked 
slaves;  Pennsylvania  had  so  many  of  them  in  1712,  that  she  thought  it  unsafe  to 
set  them  at  liberty ;  and  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  subseqaently 
passed  laws  against  any  further  importation  of  them.    Always  consistent  with  the 
free  principles  avowed,  they  infinitely  preferred  to  see  their  territories  filling  witk 
fugitive  emigrants — the  hopeful  security  and  strength  of  society.     Of  the  slaves 
themselves,  their  baptism  was  humanely  and  successfully  advocated  by  the  feir 
lawyers  of  the  times,  though  strongly  opposed  by  the  best  of  other  men.    One 
more  subject,  though  of  quite  a  diflferent  character,  was  paper  money, — bigiiiy 
fruitful  of  law  questions.    It  was  first  issued  by  Massachusetts,  in  1691,  to  aid 
the  outfit  of  the  Canada  expedition ;  an  example,  which  was,  within  thirty  years, 
extensively  imitated  by  every  colony  except  Virginia.     But  its  valoe  every 
where  gradually  depreciated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  currency  of  New  Eng- 
land in  1738,  was  worth  no  more  than  Jive  to  one  in  gold  or  silver;  in  Nev 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  two  to  one ;  in  South  Carolint, 
eight  to  one ;  and  in  North  Carolina,  ten  to  one.    No  wonder  it  should  genente 
law-strifes,  for  it  was  continually  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  daily  occur- 
rences of  life  ;  it  was  in  most  colonies  made  a  tender;  and  all  whose  livings  de- 
pended upon  salaries,  annuities  and  statutory  fees,  were  virtually  plundered. 

In  this  most  interesting  condition  of  our  rising  country,  amidst  her  growinf 
enterprises,  institutions  and  improvements,  sprang  up  the  learned  profession  w 
the  law.  Its  first  distinguishing  appearance,  was  in  the  four  principal  emporiaos 
of  commerce,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Charleston.  This  was  iotlK 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  there  was  almost  none  of  the  order  in  oer 
country — scarcely  enough  for  law-instructors.  The  courts  were  generally  vb- 
learned  in  jurisprudence  ;  the  administration  of  justice  was  lax,  informal  lod 
often  erroneous ;  and  the  practitioners,  with  few  exceptions,  were  mere  sopbit- 
ters  or  pettifoggers ;  whose  repeated  mistakes  and  miscarriages,  in  matters  ^ 
law,  were  at  length  openly  manifest  to  a  whole  injured  public.  Corrected  kt^ 
by  baleful  experience  and  by  more  enlightened  and  liberal  tentimentSy  thoeoB- 
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munity  waked  ap  to  the  superior  advantages  and  security  gained  by  all  men  in 
business,  from  the  skill  of  learned  lawyers.  Former  prejudices  had  yielded  to  a 
better  spirit.  For  though  the  Virginia  house  of  Burgesses  had  voted  in  1660, 
**  the  total  ejection  of  mercenary  attorneys,"  and  wero  without  learned  lawyers 
some  years  beyond  the  first  century  of  her  colonial  existence  ;  though  a  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1GC.3,  disallowed  "  usual  and  common  attorneys  in  any  inferior 
court,"  to  be  members  of  the  legislature  ;  though  the  New  Jersey  courts  were 
deemed  by  a  general  assembly,  altogether  *^  able  to  [manage  without  attorney 
or  counsellor ;"  though  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  refused  in  1707,  to  have 
^  English  lawyers  for  judges  in  their  highest  courts,"  and  though  the  10th  arti- 
cle of  Locke's  Carolina  Constitutions  would  ollow  ^^  no  one  to  plead  another 
man's  cause  ;" — all  these  prejudices,  time,  intelligence,  and  common  sense  had 
effectually  cured.  Perhaps  the  attorneys  of  those  early  times,  were  "common,'^ 
^*  mercenary,"  or  *^  educated  abroad  ;"  and  perhaps  some  of  them  thought,  as  one 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  say,  that  "this  country  could  never  be  worth  living  io 
for  lawyers  and  gentlemen,  till  the  charters  were  taken  away." 

To  mention  a  very  few  of  those,  who  first  adorned  the  temple  of  jurisprudence 
by  their  professional  learning  and  legal  knowledge,  wc  may  begin  with  Paul 
Dudley,  who  is  supposed  to  stand,  in  the  order  of  time,  at  the  head  of  the  learn- 
ed American  Bar.  He  was  born  in  Boston,  Sept.  3,  1G75,  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  both  been  governors  of  that  colony  ;  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1690 ;  and  his  legal  studies,  commenced  at  home,  were  completed 
at  one  of  the  temples  in  London.  Ho  returned  at  the  age  of  27,  with  a  com- 
mission of  attorney-general,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native 
town.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  J718,  advanced  to 
the  Chief  Justice-ship  in  1745 ;  and  was  upon  the  bench,  the  long  period  of  thir- 
ty-three years ;  being  the  first  lawyer  commissioned  to  that  high  oflice.  He  was 
an  erudite  scholar,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  an  orthodox  professor  of  reli- 
gion. The  celebrated  Dudlian  Lecture  annually  delivered  at  the  University, 
on  the  Evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  owes  its  origin  and  perpetuity  to 
his  generosity.  Cotemporary  with  him  was  John  Read  of  the  same  town,  who 
afler  being  graduated  at  the  University  in  1697,  was  for  some  time  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  a  critical  scholar,  and  in  due  time  found  his  talents  more 
suited  to  the  bar  than  the  pulpit  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  eloquence  and 
wit;  whose  urbane  manners  and  enlivening  anecdotes, rendered  him, in  society, 
the  centre  of  attraction.  If  Dudley  was  the  father  of  revised,  corrected,  legal 
practice.  Read  was  the  primary  author  of  improved  forms.  Logical  in  mind 
and  close  in  thought,  he  retrenched  the  old  prolix  precedents,  used  in  special 
pleading  in  deeds  of  conveyance  and,  other  legal  instruments ;  and  by  skilfully 
selecting  and  retaining  all  the  substantive  terms  and  words  needed,  reduced 
them  to  the  neat  and  concise  forms  still  in  use.  James  Otis,  an  eminent  coun- 
sellor of  the  next  age,  pronounced  him,  *Hhe  greatest  common  lawyer,  this 
country  ever  saw."  He  was  in  professional  practice  of  high  repute  about  forty 
years.  Robert  Auchmuiyy  of  Scottish  birth,  educated  at  Dublin  University,  stu- 
died law  atone  of  the  temples  in  London,  afterwards  in  1703,  emigrated  to  Bos- 
ton, where  he  settled,  being  the  oldest  or  first  barrister  in  the  Province.  He 
brought  with  him  a  commission  of  Vice-admiralty  Judge  for  New  England ; — an 
office  however  which  he  surrendered  in  a  few  months  to  Nathaniel  Byfield,  an 
older  man  ;  and  to  which,  af\er  his  death  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  be  was  re- 
commissioned.  In  the  mean  time  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  politician,  and 
a  clear-headed  eloquent  advocate,  especially  in  trials  before  a  jury.  The  imme- 
diate juniors  of  these  eminent  lawyers  in  Massachusetts  were  Richard  Dana  of 
Charlestown,  Timothy  Dwighi  of  Northampton,  William  Braille  and  Edmund 
Trowbridge  of  Cambridgfe,  Joseph  Dwight  of  Brookfield,  Jeremiah  Gridley^  Jokm 
Overing  and  Benjamin  Kent  of  Boston :  all  of  whom  were  graduated  at  Harvard, 
between  the  years  of  1718  and  1728,  inclusive,  and  in  a  few  years  aflerwarda 
settled  in  practice. 

In  the  other  Provinces,  there  was  John  Pickerings  of  New  Hampshire,  his 
father's  *'  name-sake,"  who  was  a  lawyer,  as  early  as  1680,  in  Portsmouth,  his 
Dative  town.  This  he  represented  in  the  last  General  Court  at  Boston,  before 
the  Profince  was,  in  1691,  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  placed  under  a 
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goTernment  of  her  own.  He  was  a  military  office^^  of  intrepid  coura^ ;  speaker 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  in  1697  king's  attorney.  As  long  as  he  lifed 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  H'illiam  T.  iS^tM,  born  1696,  and  his  cotempo- 
rary,  James  Jiltxandtr^  of  Scottish  descent,  the  father  of  Lord  Sterling,  raak 
foremost  in  seniority* of  those  who  have  since  so  eminently  adorned  the  New 
York  bar.  For  various  reasons,  they  chiefly  adopted  the  forms  of  practice 
prevalent,  in  England.  Smith  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  prof- 
ince,  with  the  law-learned  Benjamin  Pratt,  from  Boston,  and  died  six  yean 
after  him,  in  1769 ;  leaving  a  character  which  richly  adorned  his  name.  Anirm 
Hamilton  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated  to  Philadelphia  soon  after  it  wu 
founded,  in  1682,  and  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  practice  of  law  there.  He 
was  a  benevolent  man  and  a  most  distinguished  advocate.  This  story  is  re- 
corded of  him : — One  John  P.  Zenger,  editor  of  the  **^  Weekly  Journal,**  in  New 
York,  being  arrested  on  an  office  warrant  issued  in  1735,  by  Governor  Crosby 
and  his  mandamus  f  council,  for  publishing  some  free  strictures  npon  their  arbi- 
tary  measures,  was  confined  in  close  prison  thirty-five  weeks.  Moved  by  tea- 
erous  sympathy  for  him  in  his  distresses,  and  by  the  political  importance  of  bis 
trial,  Hamilton,  infirm  as  years  and  ill  health  had  rendered  him,  volontarilj 
journied  to  that  place,  and  pleaded  the  printer's  cause  with  remarkable  elo- 
quence and  ability  ; — and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  **not  guilty."  Fortius 
service  and  success,  he  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  people,  and  the 
common  council  of  the  city  gave  him,  *Mn  a  gold  box,"  the  freedom  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  died  in  1741,  the  worthy  ante-pater^  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
Richard  A.  fVhiiaker,  as  early  as  1717,  was  a  learned  lawyer  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  a  patron  of  honorable  practice.  The  decided  measores 
taken  by  him  at  the  head  of  his  legal  brethren,  against  Chief  Justice  Trott, 
deeply  impressed  the  superiority  of  his  law-knowledge  and  eminent  virtues  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  province.  In  Virginia,  Edmmd 
Pendleton  and  Georsre  Hythe,  the  one  born  in  1721,  and  the  other  in  17^ 
though  preceded  by  John  Lewis,  the  law-master  of  the  latter,  were  senior  law- 
yers of  the  province,  whose  splendid  names  and  merits  come  to  us  throogfa  the 
brightest  pages  of  history.  Pendleton,  who  died  in  Richmond  at  the  age  of  8S^ 
and  who  had  been  president  of  tlie  high  court  of  appeals,  was  a  most  accom- 
plished jurist  and  famous  statesman;  called  by  President  John  Adams  **tbe 
venerable  patriarch."  Wythe,  whose  years  were  81,  was  learned  in  bis  profes- 
sion, talented  in  statesmanship,  and  excellent  in  virtue.  He  was  the  law-totor 
of  Thomas  Jetferson ;  and  **  no  man  left  behind  him  a  character  more  vener- 
ated." As  early  as  1720,  John  Higgins  and  Christopher  J,  Lcueton  were  noted 
lawyers  in  Connecticut ;  and  by  their  legal  knowledge  and  worthy  example, 
gave  early  and  honorable  character  to  their  provincial  bar.  Some  of  their 
juniors  were  Phinehas  Lyman  of  Suffield,  Eliphalet  Dyer  of  Windhasi,  aod 
Jared  IngersoU  of  New  Haven,  graduates  at  Yale,  in  1738-40-42,  who  with 
their  later  brethren,  have  since  imparted  so  many  embellishments  to  legal  learn- 
ing. But  time  and  space  would  altogether  fail  me,  to  give  even  the  names  of 
those  high-minded  men,  who  sedulously  labored  to  introduce  and  perpetoate  ia 
those  times  a  law-learned  profession  in  the  different  provinces. 

7%e  learning  deemed  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  the  law,  has  uni/ormly  heen  s 
collegiate  education  or  its  equivalent.  Formerly  students,  when  taught  what  thef 
could  learn  in  our  common  schools,  were  almost  universally  fitted  for  college 
by  parish-clergymen.  To  this  end,  these  instructors  taught  them  to  read  Virfil 
and  Cicero  into  English ;  to  write  correctly  the  Roman  language  ;  and  to  decliM 
perfectly  the  paradigms  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  Greek.  In  view  of  a  classic  ads- 
cation,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  our  colleges  and  the  course  of  stodiei 
pursued,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  last  century. 

At  the  head  of  all  literary  institutions  in  this  hemisphere,  stands  our  ancient 
Harvard  University — venerable  for  its  age  and  science  of  more  than  two  eeots- 
ries.  The  course  of  studies  was  in  general  transcribed  from  the  English  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  settled  by  our  clergy  and  other  leaned 


*  Otberi  were  Whitehead  Ilicki,  William  Liviogiton,  and  John  Mortia  Scott. 
t  That  iff,  a  Cooncil  appointad  by  the  kiof. 
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men,  who  had  been  themselves  educated  there*  The  like  period,  also,  of  three 
or  four  years'  study,  was  required,  and  the  like  arrangement  into  classes  was 
adopted.  The  Freshmen  devoted  their  year  to  etymology  and  syntax  in  the 
grammars  of  the  English,  Hebrew  and  Eastern  tongues ;  to  logic,  physics  and 
exercises  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Sophomorea  attended  to  prosody,  ethics,  poli- 
tics and  dialectics ;  parsed  in  poetry  Nonnus  and  Duport ;  and  read  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel  in  Chaldee.  The  Juniors  studied  arithmetic  and  astronomy, 
the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Eastern  tongues,  including  Trostius'  New  Testament 
in  the  Syriac ;  and  had  exercises  in  the  study  of  style,  by  imitation,  composi- 
tion and  epitome,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  Seniors  spent  their  year  in  his- 
tory, divinity,  botany  and  the  study  of  approved  authors  on  other  subjects,  best 
adapted  to  make  them  accomplished  scholars.* 

To  render  the  students  thorough  in  their  several  studies,  they  were  collec- 
tively lectured  every  Friday  on  rhetoric ;  and  every  Saturday,  convened  for 
declamation,  when  each  one  took  a  part  in  speaking  as  often  at  least  as  once  in 
four  weeks.  There  were  also  the  President's  expositions  of  the  sciences,  twice 
orery  week,  immediately  after  evening  prayers  ;  the  Professors'  critical  instruc- 
tions in  Hebrew,  and  lectures  on  divinity  and  mathematics  ;  and  the  Seniors'  and 
Joniors'  disputations  on  different  themes  developed  in  their  classic  course.  Of 
rank  in  scholarship,  it  seems  that  the  best  Latin  linguists  and  the  ablest  theo- 
logical casuists  bore  off  the  palm.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  was,  at  the 
annual  Commencements,  almost  nothing  in  English  but  the  President's  prayer ; 
nor  was  there  any  other  order  of  exercises  than  the  printed  Theses  in  Latin. 
These  were  addressed  to  the  governor,  magistrates,  ministers,  officers  and  pa- 
trons of  the  University ;  and  in  imitation  of  the  usage  at  the  European  univer« 
■ities,  the  graduating  class  discussed  the  several  theses,  and  the  President 
closed  the  disquisition  by  his  own  remarks. 

To  educate  Southern  youth  for  the  learned  professions,  and  to  propafirate 
*  Christian  faith  amon?  the  western  Indians,"  the  crown  chartered  the  ^  College 
of  William  and  Mary,''  in  Virginia ;  and  provisions  were  made  for  its  liberal  en- 
dowmeotf  Its  government  was  committed  to  a  board  of  eighteen  to  twenty 
fisitors,  its  patrdnage  to  a  chancellor^  and  its  instruction  to  a  president  and  six 
professors,  who  had  a  right,  in  imitation  of  the  English  universities,  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Though  Oxford  Uoiversity§  was  preferred 
as  an  exemplar,  its  course  was  but  partially  imitated ;  for  instead  of  daasti 
there  were  established  ** schools " — one  of  theology,  one  of  philosophy  and 
mathematics,  and  one  of  grammar  or  the  languages — ^severally  taught  by  two 
masters  or  professors.  The  scheme  was  novel  and  impolitic.  For  as  it  filled 
the  "  schools  "  with  inceptive  learners  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  more  elemen- 
tary branches  of  science,  even  to  the  exclusion  in  a  great  degree,  of  an  ele- 
vated, regular  classic  course  ;  it  blended  and  abated  the  ^rade  of  students,  and 
greatly  derogated  from  the  honors  of  college  degrees.||  However,  in  pursuit  of 
the  course  adopted,  the  students  of  the  schools  were  classically  assigned  to 
'^the  Freshman,  Junior  and  Senior  years;"  and  their  studies  the  first  year, 
were  logic,  rhetoric,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  chemistry ;  the  second  year, 
they  were  the  laws  of  nations,  natural  and  mental  philosophy,  conic  sections 
and  fluxions ;    and  the  third  year,  trigonometry,  astronomy  and  public  polity. 

*  Tbe claf lie  text  books,  for  lome  ti ma  before  and  afler  1737,  were  Virgil;  C»cero*i  oratloiM  and  ofli- 
Mi ;  the  New  Tettament  in  Greek,  and  Selections  from  Homer ;  Ward's  Matheraatiet ;  Oordon'e  Gao- 

CphieaJ  Grammar ;  Graveeend's  Philosophy  ;  Euclid's  Geometry ;  Wollebias'  Coropeod  of  Theology,  aad 
kllle'i  Loffic — both  in  Latin ;  Watts*s  i^igic;  and  Locke  on  ibe  Human  Underataodinf. 

t  It  bad  £lj965  colonial  quit-rents  :  an  excise  of  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  exported  tobacco ;  30,000 
Mffaa  of  land,  in  fief  of  **  two  copies  or  Latin  verses,  yearly  **  to  the  crown ;  £3,000  in  private  donatioBe ; 
a  Ux  laid  by  Vircinia  in  1706  on  exported  hides,  skius  and  furs ;  Queen  Anne's  gil\  of  £  1,000  out  of  qj^Bif 
ftoti;  £90  yearly,  from  Boyer's  charity,  for  the  support  and  education  of  young  Indians;  a  Virginia 
grant  of  £  1,000,  to  aid  native  indigent  young  scholars ;  and  also  a  grant  of  £i200  annually  for  twenty-on* 
jeara,  in  relief  ef  College  cmbarraiisments. 

X  Title  of  the  6rst  Chancellor:  '*  Our  well  beloved,  and  right  trusty  and  reverend  father  in  God,  Htory, 
bj  Divine  permission,  bishop  of  London.** 

(  William  Dawaoo,  one  of  the  professors  in  philosophy,  was  from  '*  Queen's  Collegt  in  Oxford  Unhar> 
■itT.'* 

II  No  catalogoo  of  gradoatos  in  this  College  has  ever  been  published ;  nor  ie  any  credit  glvon  to  ita 
dograea  by  other  Colleges,  when  they  have  eoafiirred  degrees  upoo  tti  graduated  icholan ',  theagk  maay  ef 
then  have  been  very  eminent. 
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There  were  also  lectures  giveo  and  Tarious  exerciaee  required,  and  it  wai 
enjoined  upon  every  student  to  employ  six  hours  every  day  io  stody,  besidts 
the  time  sfieot  in  the  lecture-rooms.* 

A  student  in  pursuing  his  studies  may  have  aims  to  a  particolar  degree,  of 
which  there  are  four : — bachelor  of  arts  and  of  law,  master  of  arts,  and  doctois 
in  law  and  divinity.  In  late  years,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  qualified  for  ont 
of  these  degrees,  he  is  examined  in  the  prescribed  studies,  and  writes  a  ntm 
on  some  theme  connected  with  the  species  of  degree  expected,  which  the  Pro* 
feasors  inspect;  and  if  it  be  approved  by  them,  it  will  be  hie  part  in  the  exer« 
cises  of  graduation-day.  To  proceed  Bctefulor  of  Jhis,  he  must  be  thoroegUy 
versed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mathematics,  algebra,  astronomy,  fluxiom 
and  projection  of  the  sphere ;  in  mechanical  and  chemical  philosophy,  and  op- 
tics ;  in  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  politics,  political  economy  and  the  laws  of 
nations.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Backdor  of  Law,  he  must,  besides  his  knowl- 
edge  of  the  preceding  branches,  be  ^  well  acquainted  with  civil  ^history,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  and  particularly  with  municipal  law  and  police."  Either  of 
the  other  two  degrees  will  be  conferred,  when  the  candidate  has  so  distis- 
gaished  himself  by  his  learning  as  to  deserve  tha  honor.  But  no  one  can  be 
admitted  to  a  higher  degree,  unless  he  has  been  previously  graduated  in  the 
lower. 

The  other  five  Colleges,  in  which  our  clerical  and  legal  men  were  classiciUy 
educated  before  the  Revolution,  were  Yale  College,  established  in  1702 ;  New 
Jersey  College  or  Nassau  Hall,  in  1738 ;  Columbia  [King's]  College,  in  1754; 
Brown  University,  [Rhode  Island  College]  in  1764 ;  and  Kutger's  [Qoeenli] 
College,  in  1770,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  ;-hi11  which  generally  ion- 
tated  Harvard  in  the  order  of  classes,  the  course  of  studies,  the  ose  of  ton 
books,  and  the  manner  of  instruction,  each  having  the  power  to  confer  the  sev- 
eral degrees,  granted  by  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain.  But  the  Revolstbn 
wrought  changes  in  sentiment  and  ripened  the  fruits  of  independence,  eves  in 
our  colleges.  The  names  of  the  students  in  the  catalogues  of  Harvard  and 
Yale  were  thence  alphabetically  arranged,  without  further  regard  to  the  artifieisl 
grade  of  their  parentage.  College  exercises  on  commencement  days,  began  to 
be  performed  in  native  English — less,  altogether  less,  in  dead  Liatin  ;  and  tiie 
idioms  of  our  own  language  presently  became  more  and  more  studied.  The 
College  of  William  and  Mary  repudiated  Latin  and  Greek,  and  espoused  with 
revivifying  ardor  spch  studies  as  civil  polity  and  law.  Nay,  "King'^asd 
**  Queen  "  had  become  abhorrent  titles,  and  Columbia  took  the  place  of  one  asd 
Rutgers  of  the  other. 

When  a  young  man,  in  former  times,  was  not  prepared  by  a  college-edocs- 
tion  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  seldom  thought  of  going  into  the  professioBi 
For  we  had  no  places  of  education  like  the  law-inns  of  Westminster;  sorwers 
there  any  professorships  of  jurisprudence  in  our  colleges.  The  man,  boweverf 
who  undertook  to  obtain  the  necessary  learning,  preliminary  to  his  taking  op 
the  books  of  the  law,  put  himself  under  the  tuition  of  some  edocattd  mo, 
commonly  a  lawyer,  though  often  a  minister.  But  the  private  course  was  espo* 
cially  less  systematic,  and  pursued  with  less  proficiency  than  a  coUegiats  out; 
Bor  was  the  student  often  so  perfect  in  many  of  the  studies  prosecuted.  H« 
frequently  read  more  than  the  collegian,  and  yet  his  mind  was  seldom  so  diici- 
plined  to  thought,  to  truth,  to  method,  to  discrimination^  as  when  exercised  in  t 
reeitatlon-room  of  equals.  It  is  true,  the  private  student  might  claim  to  hare 
one  peculiar  advantage — he  could,  in  neglect  of  every  dead  language  but  tbe 
Latin,  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  Norman  French,  a  dialect  in  which 
half  the  law-books  were  read  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  But  he 
always  disclosed  defects  in  diction  and  commonly  in  method.    Especially  io 


*  BioM  tlM  Revolotion,  the  tezt-booki  hare  been,  in  the  Freshman  Tear,  Andrew*!  Lofie;  Bbii^I^ 


8taut% 

nTiloMpIV^ 

Io  Uw  Senior  year,  Keith**  Trigonometry ;  Gregory's  Astronomy  j  and  Bmitb^a  We&kh  ef  MalkM^ 
N.  B.  It  U  to  be  obeerved,  that'the  "  dead  langoagee  "  have  given  way  to  other  bnaehn  «f  tt^mm  tf' 
Utsratoie,  luppoted  to  be  of  more  uae  and  benefit  to  modern  ichoian.    Bat  Querf  f 
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■rgrament,  when  the  proprieties  of  rhetoric  and  elegance  of  atyle  are  to  him  of 
the  greatest  importance,  he  is  apt  to  plunge  upon  a  failure.  All  branches  of 
knowledge,  as  so  many  lamps,  cluster  and  brighten  the  light  If  a  few  stapen- 
doos  minds,  uneducated,  now  and  then,  break  forth  like  comets  and  shine  in  a 

Eierless  manner,  they  are  eccentricities  in  the  order  of  nature  ;  and  still  Lord 
ale's  sentiment,  in  general,  is  correct,  that  **no  man  can  shine  in  a  learned 
profeasion  without  the  lights  of  all  the  sciences."    In  short,  if  the  latter  day 

eory  of  the  profession  is  any  wise  fading,  it  must  be  through  an  abatement  of 
lowledge  in  literature  ;  and  time  will  disclose  the  growing  evil,  to  an  extent 
which  it  will  cost  the  greatest  efforts  to  rectify. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  three  considerations  have  always  been 
particularly  prominent :—  Thz  choice  of  a  taw-icachtr  ;  the  legal  eowst  Is  bt  fmr^ 
mud;  and  the  irtatiges  to  he  read, 

A  lawyer's  office  has  been  the  principal  place  where  our  students  have  prose- 
eated  their  studies  to  qualify  them  for  professional  practice.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  in  the  century  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  some  from  New  England,  and  mor* 
ftom  the  Southern  provinces,  received  tlieir  law  education  at  the  Inns  of  West- 
minster ;  always  preferring  the  Inner  or  Middle  Temple.  Such  were  Paul  Dud- 
ley, Robert  Auchmuty,  Benjamin  Lynde,  and  William  Shirley,  of  Massachnsetts; 
Thomas  A.  Emmet,  of  New  York ;  Benjamin  Chase,  John  Dickinson,  and  John 
Reed,  of  Pennsylvania ;  the  two  Messrs.  Dayton,  J.  and  E.  Rutledge,  Thomas 
Hey  ward,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  Thomas  Lynch,  of  South  Carolina  ;  all  of 
whom  were  accomplished  lawyers,  and  very  distinguished  men.  In  time,  sab- 
sequent  to  the  improvement  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  about  the  year  1730,  numbers  from  the  Virginia  province 
sCndied  law  there,  whose  fame  and  praises  have  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
ef  their  country.  Between  1798  and  1827,  there  was  a  famous  law-school  at 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in  which  the  whole  or  principal  course  of  legal  reading 
was  prosecuted  by  seven  hundred  and  fifty  students.  But  this  and  similar 
institutions  have  given  place  to  late  law-professorships,*  of  which  there  are  one 
or  more,  in  ten  of  our  colleges,  in  eight  diff^erent  States.  Here  are,  without 
doubt,  superior  advantages  for  study  and  acquirement ;  for  here  are  the  best  of 
libraries, — here  a  most  judicious  course  of  reading  is  prescribed, — here  are 
moot-courts  and  other  appropriate  exercises ;  and  here  in  the  lecture-rooms,  the 
learned  professors  meet  the  students  once  or  twice  every  day,  question  them 
and  expound  the  law ;  and  all  those  who  have  superadded  to  a  collegiate  or 
liberal  education,  two  years'  study  here,  proceed  Bachelors  of  Law.  After- 
wards, in  most  of  the  States,  they  spend  a  year  with  some  experienced  coon- 
sellor  at  law,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  of  practice,  and  then 
they  are  sworn  and  received  into  the  profession. 

There  are  learned  masters  of  the  law,  or  counsellors,  to  secure  whose  tnition 
and  patronage,  is  justly  esteemed  by  students  a  meed  of  honor.  Cicero  so 
prided  himself  of  his  pupilage  under  the  great  juris-consult,  Quintos  Motius 
Bcaevola.  A  like  preference  is  due  to  numbers  among  us.  Why,  bat  for 
their  acknowledged  talents,  their  pure  principles,  their  law-learning,  and  their 
pecnliar  faculty  for  teaching  ?  For  every  desirable  law-master  will  be  wise  and 
wary  in  directing  the  student's  course  of  reading ;  careful  and  certain  to  ex- 
amine him  weekly  or  oftener,  and  to  encourage  his  progress  ;  apt  and  able  to 
lectare  him  on  the  discrepancies  of  the  English  and  American  law,  and  other 
difficult  subjects  ;  and  frank  and  free  to  answer  inquiries.    But  surely  no  man 


•  In  Hanrard  Uaivertity,  Maiitaohinetti,  there  now  are  f2  profotiorfl,  191  itiulenU. 
la  Yale  Gtollece,  Conoeeticut,  u         cc       2        "  39       » 

In  New  York  UnivoriJty,  N.  Y.,  "         «        3         "  30       « 

In  DickinMHi  Colloge,  Carliale,  Penn.,  "         u        1         u  15       u 

In  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Va.,  u         u        1         «  36       '* 

In  Unirerpity  of  Virginia,  Charlotttville,     *•         '»       1         "  ^J       " 

In  Trantylvania  lJni»er«iiy,  Kentucky,        «'         "        3         **  76       *• 

In  Cincinnati  Colt<*fe,  Ohio,  u         a       3        u  25       *• 

In  tho  College  of  PhiTadelphta  th'^re  waa  etUbliahetl  in  1790,  a  law  profeeMnbip,  and  Judge  Jan 
Wlleon  was  flrit  profesior.    There  have  been  opened  alio  two  law  lehoolt  in  North  CaroUoa,  one  at 
Xaliigih,  and  tlia  other  at  MockTillo.    At  Hanrard,  there  are  two  termi  of  tweaty  weeka  aaek    '  ~ 
tvltioB  $50  per  term,  for  which  atudanU  have  the  um  of  the  law  and  eollega  libiaHas,  aad  tait-l 
Wtiiiea  the  Mctiue-room  inatraetion. 
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CAD  impart  knowledge  which  he  does  not  possess, — no  man,  excite  a  taste  for 
legal  lore,  and  a  love  of  research,  or  generate  habits  of  method  or  business, 
to  which  he  is  himself  a  stranger.  The  student  himself  has  claims ;  for  be 
pays  his  master  a  pecuniary  stipend*  yearly,  or  performs  office-services,  and 
may  well  expect  in  return  from  him  all  suitable  instruction,  as  well  as  a  seat  in 
bis  office,  and  the  use  of  his  library. 

The  periods  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law  have  varied  with  the  changef  of 
times  and  circumstances.  The  Levitical  lawyer  is  supposed  to  have  devoted 
himself  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty,  ten  years,  particularly,  to  studioos 
researches  in  the  books  of  the  divine  law.  Under  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
in  Cicero's  time,  tlie  term  was  five  years — shortened  a  twelve-month  or  more, 
soon  after  Justinian's  body  of  civil  law  was  completed  and  published.  For  a 
long  period  subsequent  to  Magna  Charta,  the  prescribed  clerkship  in  England 
was  nine  years — reduced  afler  the  use  of  types,  to  eight,  and  after  the  Re- 
formation, to.  five  years.  But  by  a  parliamentary  statute  in  1821,  any  scholar 
who  ^  has  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  the  law,  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin  Universities,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  clerkship  of 
three,  instead  of  five  years."  To  proceed  barrister,  however,  five  years  of 
farther  study  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  still  required.  With  us,  a  scholar  who 
has  received  a  bachelor's  degree  at  any  of  our  colleges,  never  reads  law  less 
than  two,  nor  more  than  three  years,  in  any  of  the  States  except  one.  f  With* 
out  such  degree,  he  is  obliged  afler  a  good  school  education,  to  devote  generally 
one  year  more  in  most  States,  entirely  to  scientific  and  legal  attainments,  and 
submit  to  an  examination,  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  bar ;  two  years  of 
which  term,  at  least,  must  be  spent  in  study  under  some  college-professor  or 
counsellor  at  law.  But  in  New  York  ^  a  regular  clerkship  of  seven  years,  with 
some  practising  attorney,"  is  required ;  of  which  term,  however,  **  four  years 
may  be  devoted  to  classical  studies  " — a  proviso  intended  to  encourage  young 
men  to  get  a  collegiate  degree.  In  New  Jersey,  the  clerkship  of  a  college- 
graduate  is  four  years,  and  when  not  so  educated,  the  term  is  five  years.  The 
term  of  study  in  South  Carolina,  if  the  student  is  a  graduate  of  college,  is  three 
years,  otherwise  four. 

Of  the  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  law-reading  and  careful  reflection, 
daily.  Sir  Edward  Coke  thought,  afler  law-books  began  to  appear  in  lUiglish, 
the  number  of  hours  should  be  six ;  Sir  William  Jones,  two  centuries  after- 
wards, said  seven,  and  many  later  jurists  have  said  eight ;  and  yet  Lord  Hale 
applied  himself  when  a  student,  as  he  tells  us,  '*  sixteen  hours  in  a  day  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  for  five  years."  At  the  present  period,  a  learned  and  expe- 
rienced American  lawyer  would  smile  to  hear  a  supposition  expressed,  that  a 
shorter  period  than  three  years,  and  fewer  hours  than  fifly  or  sixty  in  a  week, 
of  attentive  application,  would  be  sufficient  to  fit  even  a  college  scholar  for 
reputable  practice. 

In  pursuing  this  vein  of  thought,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  law-iooks — a 
subject  which  has  witnessed  surprising  changes.  Of  old,  they  were  few,  small, 
scarce,  dear, — severally  in  manuscript,  and  in  foreign  languages.  The  ancient 
"  Year  Books,"  intervening  the  years  1307  and  153^  were  in  Norman  French; 
and  of  the  twenty-four  old  authors,  from  Glanville,  A.  D.  1157,  through  an 
interval  of  four  hundred  and  fifly  years,  to  Lord  Coke  in  the  reign  of  the  fiist 
James,  all  were  either  in  Latin  or  French,  about  as  many  in  the  one  language 
as  the  other.  The  Protestant  Reformers  made  a  great  use  of  types  in  printing 
Bibles  and  other  books  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  their  disciples ;  and  pre- 
sently the  statutes  and  some  law-tracts  were  printed  in  the  same  language. 
Hence  the  Reformation  forms  an  era  in  law  as  well  as  in  religion.    Lord  Coke 


*  The  stipend  paid  tuhMqaent  to  the  Revolution,  wu,  in  MuMchoMttt,  £%  yeftrlyi— lataW,  $50  m 
I«««.  It  if  now  in  Connecticut,  $75  to  $100  per  year;  in  Rhode  Island,  $100  per  annum;  io  Vermoati 
950  per  annum  ;  in  New  Jersey,  $SBO  whole  term ;  Maryland,  $50  per  annum ;  in  Oeorfia  aoBetUBM  $101 
Tf  V*"m".*  '"  **'  ^**®  ******'  Suiee,  the  tuition  depends  upon  contract  between  the  parties, 
j'k.fl.  '""v'*®'''"*"^*'*''*'  Matsachuaetu,  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jeraej,  Maryknd,  IMawiMu 
•If  ht  sutee,  the  time  prescribed  is  three  years  :  in  Rhode  Island,  Conneetieat,  PennaylvMiia,  Ohio.  th» 
tmm  la  two  years;  in  Miehifan  four  years;  in  the  other  thirteen  States,  no  time  U  prwerited.— ito cm- 
liidatet  an  examined  and  admitted  when  found  to  be  qualifimi.  pieewn>eii,-«.  mm- 
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wrote  in  three  languages.  The  pleadings  in  his  Reports  were  in  Latin  and  the 
rest  in  French.  Afterwards,  about  the  year  1628-9,  he  wrote  and  published 
bis  Institutes  and  his  Commentary  on  Littleton,  in  English ;  and  his  Reports 
after  his  death  in  1634,  were  translated  and  printed  in  the  same  language.  Id 
1647,  the  Massachusetts  executive  imported  his  works,  and  also  the  "  Book  of 
Entries,**  the  **  New  Terms  of  the  Law,"  and  Dalton's  »*  Justice  of  the  Peace," 
all  in  English.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  a  whole  century  from  Coke's  * 
decease,  there  were  seen  very  few,  old  or  new  authors  in  an  English  dress» 
This  circumstance  retarded  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  law-Iearned  profeosion 
in  this  country.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  our  law-books,  read  and  used,  eten 
to  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  were  imported  from  the  father-land.  Indeed 
till  within  fifty  or  sixty  years  past,  all  the  treatises  of  a  legal  character,  which  our 
cis-atlantic  presses  had  given  the  public,  were  only  the  volumes  of  American 
Btatotes.  At  present,  so  greatly  multiplied  and  voluminous  are  legal  treatises 
and  reports  in  England,  and  so  large  the  importations  of  them  in  addition  to  the 
many  valuable  works  of  our  own  authors,  and  to  some  500  volumes  of  American 
reports,  that  no  lawyer  among  us  has  either  the  pecuniary  ability  or  courage 
to  replenish  his  library  with  them  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  expect  to  find 
them  only  in  our  college,*  county,  and  social  law-libraries — already  enlarged 
receptacles  of  these  multitudinous  works.  Now  the  labor  and  skill  of  an  indi- 
vidual are  narrowed  down  to  the  point  of  making  a  judicious  selection  of  them. 
All  our  own  law-authors  are  sought  with  eagerness  as  soon  as  published ;  and 
the  most  of  them  disclose  great  abilities,  learning  and  research ;  redoupding 
immensely  to  their  own  credit,  and  yielding  a  revenue  of  service,  as  well  to  the 
practitioner  as  to  the  student. 

On  commencing  the  study  of  law,  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  learned 
law-teacher  to  prescribe  to  his  student  or  clerk,  the  system  and  general  outline 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued ;  to  select  the  books  to  be  read ;  to  direct  what 
titles  and  chapters  should  be  passed  over ;  f  and  to  point  out  in  progress,  the 
discrepancies  between  the  English  and  American  laws,  continually  occurrinf^. 
If  our  civil  law  rests  on  reason  and  religion,  it  is  susceptible  of  systematic 
and  logical  investigation.  The  great  Blackstone  thought  so ;  and  since  he,  in 
1765,  metliodized  its  materials,  parts  and  proportions,  the  great  inquiry  has 
been,  ffhat  is  ihfact  the  best  system  of  reading  law  7  Each  experienced  lawyer 
has  his  own  plan,  magnifying  of  course  the  causes  and  reasons  of  his  preference; 
or  in  despite  of  plan,  supposes  any  course  will  compass  the  same  end.  Now 
all  know,  that  method  is  the  good  spirit  which  gives  one  the  mastery  of  any 
science.  Pleasure,  as  well  as  success  and  benefit  are  its  fruits.  When  the 
system  pursued  is  the  wisest  and  clearest,  the  scholar's  progress  must  be  more 
rapid,  and  acquisition  more  correct  and  perfect  In  all  enterprises,  the  summit 
of  wisdom  is  to  devise  the  best  plan,  and  then  to  adjust  its  parts  and  to  accom- 
plish its  ends,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Of  the  great  doctrines  which  severally  characterize  the  three  learned 
professions,  those  of  the  law  are  as  clearly  self-evident  as  those  of  the 
others.  For  if  holiness,  sin  and  salvation,  are  the  doctrinal  subjects  of  the 
divine ;  if  health,  disease,  and  cure,  be  those  of  the  physician  ;  equally  mani- 
fest it  is,  that  rights^  wrongs^  and  remedies^  are  those  of  the  professional  law- 
yer—constellations of  greater  and  lesser  orbs,  susceptible,  however,  of  exami- 
nation severally  in  their  own  spheres. 

But  before  we  begin  to  investigate  the  first  of  this  great  threefold  division, 
there  needs  to  be  a  comprehensive  opening  of  the  whole  cause  by  a  succinct 
statement  of  what  is  expected  to  be  shown  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be 
sketches  of  a  general  chart  presented,  which  exhibit  the  entire  country  to  be 
explored.  At  this  place,  the  excellent  Eunomuss,  or  the  Barrister,  will  give  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  extensive  region.  To  extend  the  vision,  the  commenta- 
ries of  William  Blackstone  and  of  James  Kent  are  commonly  read  in  course— 
the  one  an  English  and  the  other  an  American  author.    Next  is  the  selection 


*  Btnnn  volomes  of  Coke*t  Reporto,  publiahed  in  1601-16;  hii  other  worki  printad  afierwardi.    Thcrt 
ware  no  Reports  prior  to  bii  except  the  Tear  Booki.'— I>f«r  and  PUwden. 
f  At  iMat  OM  hnndred  titlee,  inch  u  tythts^  villenage,  &c.,  in  the  £nclish  booka  art  to  bt  pMMd  ovir. 
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of  J^'hodks.  These  are,  primarily,  the  Bible  ;  and  ■econdarily,  the  tbiidf- 
ments  of  Fitzherbert,  Brooke,  or  Rolle  formerly ;  latterly,  the  coomieDtuiee 
mentioned,  of  Blackstone,*  aud  of  Kent,  f  the  abridgement  of  Sir  Matthew 
Bacon4  the  Digest  of  Sir  John  Corny n8,§  and  lately  the  abridgfement  and  Oifett 
of  Nathan  Dane,  ||  an  indefatigable  American  compiler.  For  a  Law-dietiaa- 
ary,  that  of  Gilea  Jacobs  %  i«  usaally  preferred  before  either  CuniuDgfaaai's  or 
Cowd's.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  digested  English  decisiona  of  Charloi 
PetersdorfiT,**  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  may  be  used  to  eloeidita 
the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  the  law. 

In  commencing  with  Rights,  which  are  in  law  manifestly  twofold,  pMic  tad 
priwUe,  the  maxim  is  always  to  be  recognized,  that  whoever  entera  society  aar- 
renders  a  part  of  his  natural  rights,  for  the  sake  of  protection  and  pmiltgt, 
and  retains  what  are  not  so  expressly  resigned. 

Public  righis  are  obviously  involved  in  our  national  and  state  aovereifitiaf ; 
which  develope  their  politics,  powers  and  trusts,  according  to  oar  ConalitalkMii^ 
in  their  respective  executive,  legislative,  judicial  and  military  departneyti^ 
and  in  their  relationships  to  other  nations.  The  elements  of  political  nonli 
are  discussed  in  the  Institutes  of  Burlaraaqui,  and  applied  as  principles  ta  the 
gist  of  the  social  compact,  by  Montesqueiu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  himaelf  '^tkt 
prince  of  philosophical  politicians.**  The  texture  and  strength  of  the  bodj 
politic,  are  elucidated  in  the  Compend  of  De  Lolme  on  the  Conatitotioa  « 
£ngland ;  in  Coke's  Fourth  Institute,  on  Magna  Charta;  and  in  one  of  Wooi> 
deson's  Lectures.  In  addition  to  these,  certain  American  works  are  conauUed, 
soch  as  President  Adams's  Defence  of  the  Federative  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment ;  some  of  James  Wilson's  Lectures  on  the  Law ;  Debates  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,  on  adopting  the  National  Constitution;  the  Federalist;  Stoiy 
on  the  Constitution,  and  the  second  volume  of  Hall's  Law  Journal ;  or  rathsr 
the  second  part  of  Kent's  Commentariea.ff 

When  the  sources  of  sovereign  power  and  the  political  principles,  and  tti 
fiduciary  frame  of  government,  are  sufficiently  nnderstood,  the  first  sahieet 
which  presents  itself  for  consideration  is  the  department  of  extetUim  pewe^ 
This  probably  more  than  any  other  gives  feature  and  character  to  every  govem- 
raent  On  this  head,  sufficient  foreign  particulars  will  be  found  under  the  titlii» 
**  Prerogative  "  and  "Ambassadour,"  in  Bacon  and  Comyns.  From  them  Ibe  ouai 
turns  to  our  own  with  triumph ;  so  entirely  benign,  reasonable  and  firee  is  Iha 
spirit,  that  breathes  in  every  agent  of  delegated  authority  instituted  in  this 
country.  Here  all  are  equally  eligible  to  places  of  official  trust  and  profit ; 
here  the  powers  and  duties  of  every  public  functionary,  from  the  President asd 
State-governors  to  the  lowest  and  least  deputy,  are  explicitly  defined  and  their 
terms  of  service  prescribed ;  and  here  no  man  is  intrusted  with  a  cresttr  dis- 
cretionary exercise  of  power  than  is  absolutely  sufficient  for  the  msebaifi  of 
constitutional  and  legal  duties.  Nor  do  any  other  distinguishing  rigkla  or  raak 
attach  to  any  of  them,  than  their  periodical  station  may  give  them.  It  specially 
pertains  to  the  executive  trust  and  power  with  us,  to  have  the  noaisatMMi  of 
men  to  office,  to  exercise  all  prudent  means  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  aai 
to  entertain  a  watchful  oversight  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditnra ;  tboogh 
managed  by  officers  whose  particular  powers  and  duties  have  been  pointed  ool| 
under  their  respective  titles,  in  the  Constitutions  or  Statute-laws,  by  which  tky 
have  had  their  creation,  and  still  have  their  functions  prescribed.  Of  the  lav 
concerning  minor  executive  officers,  such  as  sheri&  and  coronets,  it  nay  be 
read  in  Bacon  under  those  titles,  or  that  of  **  Vis-count"  in  Comyns,  or  thostof 


*  BlaekHone^s  Commentary,  in  4  toIs.,  pnbluhed  1765.    He  citei  tht  Piuid«eta  [IT  L  •.  by  "g^  «i 
rnott  of  the  old  English  authori. 

KtHfs  Commentaries,  in  4  voli.,  pablithed  1826 — a  valuable  work.    Bo  was  ChaocoOor  of  llMrTiSk. 
: :  Baeon'o  Jtbridgmem,  firit  publiahod  in  1736,  in  5,  now  7  volii. 


< )  Lord  Chief  BarAi  Comyns's  DigeH,  first  publiabod  1762,  in  5  voli. 
I   Dane^e  Abridgment,  first  published  18S3,  in  8  vols,  i 


,  -      a  great  compilation,  arnnfad  mdar  twaotypriit* 

eipal  heads  or  titles.    Ho  was  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

IT  Jacobs'*  Law  Dictionary,  first  published  1729-36.    Now  in  6  volf. 

••  PetertdorjBTo  18  vols,  contain  a  Digest  of  all  ibe  deciiioni  of  tht  &Mtiah  Couts  sf : 
C  P. :  Exr.  and  N.  P. ;  from  1660  to  the  4tli  of  0«o.  IV.  od.  1896-^ 

ft  Leetttiet,  10, 11, 13, 13, 14. 
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''Office  and  Officsr^  in  both ;  or  rather  in  books  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
these  particalar  subjects. 

IjtgidaiiMt  power  is  given  and  belongs  to  those  who  are  collectively  and  con- 
iitutionallj  authorized  to  eoact  statutory  laws.  All  questions,  which  touch  the 
rights  of  membership  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  fall  under  the  law  of 
elections.  Legislation  itself  is  a  very  peculiar  science  ;  of  which  many  inter- 
esting matters  are  found  in  Coke's  Fourth  Institute,  Bacon  and  Comyns  on  the 
Court  of  ^  Parliament,"  and  Jefferson's  **  Manual."  lo  this  place,  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  of  the  several  State-legislatures,  which  form  a  great  subject,  and 
eren  constitute  a  text-book,  are  introduced  for  consideration ;  in  the  study  of 
which  Bacons  and  Dane's  Chapters  on  the  Statutes  are  read,  with  a  single  eye 
to  Blackstone's  rules  applied  to  them. 

The  jiM/tcioi  courts,  in  which  the  student  expects  ere  long  to  earn  fees  and 
fanae,  very  closely  exercises  his  attention.  Happily  for  him  here,  the  English 
jurisprudence  stands  pre-eminent,  whether  we  consider  the  jurisdiction  of  courts, 
their  original,  subordinate,  appellate  or  supervisory  powers,  their  judicial  deci« 
■ions  on  the  statutes,  their  determinations  of  the  **  Common  Law,"  their  trials  by 
jury,  or  their  rules  of  practice.  So  much  as  relates  to  these  subjects  and  the 
specific  rights  of  courts,  may  be  now  read  in  the  text-books,  and  the  rest  be 
deferred  till  '*  Remedies,"  which  are  chiefly  effected  through  the  medium  of 
courts,  shall  come  under  consideration.  Since  the  subject  of  the  ^  Common 
Law  "  presents  itself  at  this  place,  the  mind  is  turned  to  Hall's  history  of  it,  to 
Noyes  or  Branche's  Law-maxims,  to  the  eighteenth  article  of  Dane's  167th  chap* 
ter,  and  to  the  few  cases  in  our  own  Reports  on  the  subject,  indicated  by  their 
indexes. 

The  fourth  principal  branch  of  sovereignty  is  the  military.  But  this  is  of  so 
peculiar  a  character  in  our  national  and  State  governments,  that  foreign  com- 
mentaries  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  of  any  considerable  service  to  an  Ameri- 
can lawyer.  All  our  people  have  a  constitutional  right,  constantly  **  to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  true  security  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, of  which  each  State  has  a  right  to  officer  and  discipline  its  own ;  while 
Congress  has  a  paramount  power  to  govern  the  whole,  and  to  call  out  any  part 
of  it  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  suppression  of  insurrections,  and  the 
resistance  of  invasion.  To  the  statutes,  to  some  legal  decisions  upon  the 
subject,  and  to  the  government  of  troops  in  actual  service,  reference  is  made 
for  the  most  of  military  law  in  this  country. 

Our  relationship  and  duties  to  other  nations  principally  concern  the  General 
Government.  Our  treaties,  however,  form  parts  of  our  public  law,  and  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  powers  is  great ;  therefore  Vattell's  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Mature  and  Nations,  is  extensively  read,  and  the  college  of  William 
and  Mary  and  some  others,  have  made  it  a  classic.  Nor  is  this  subject  foreign 
to  a  lawyer's  vocation,  since  its  authority  rests  on  the  pure  principles  of  reason, 
and  the  solid  grounds  of  commercial  usage.  Hence  it  is  interesting  to  peruse 
the  fourth  of  Kent's  Commentaries,  and  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  Dane's 
199th  chapter  on  the  subject  of  **  Foreign  Ministers." 

Primite  rights  are  either  personal,  rekUive,  or  real.  The  first  attach  to  every 
individual's  person,  character,  immunity  and  pecuniary  interest  They  are  sev- 
erally mine  or  yours,  meum  el  iuun^  and  the  true  proprietor  has  the  justest  pos- 
sible claims  to  have  and  enjoy  them  in  security.  For  instance,  it  may  be  a 
good  name,  a  right  to  vote,  or  to  use  a  way,  an  absolute  or  qualified  property  in  a 
chattel,  be  it  a  specific  article,  or  money,  or  a  just  claim  to  it,  by  purchase,  prom- 
ise, gifl,  inheritance,  possession,  or  marital  transfer.  From  this  perception 
of  what  is  our  own,  and  the  consequent  modifications  of  it,  occasioned  by  the 
multitudinous  interests,  and  business  refinements  in  social  life,  naturally  arises 
the  inquiry  into  the  various  subjects  of  private  rights,  and  the  law  which  sus- 
tains them  and  distinguishes  them  from  one  another.  Is  it  property  itself,  as 
shipping,  merchandize,  loans,  or  assets  ;  or  a  chattel  interest,  as  annuities  and 
rents ;  or  a  just  claim,  as  by  contract,  written,  sealed,  or  verbal,  embracing 
covenants,  obligations,  insurances,  assignments,  notes,  agreements,  warranties 
and  guaranties  ?    Every  one  of  these  is  an  important  subject,  and  if  there 
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be  any  other  thing  or  claim  of  personal  individual  right,  its  place  is  in  this 
class.* 

Of  rdaiive  rights,  which  spring  from  connections  and  dependencies  in  so- 
ciety ;  these  consist  of  the  kindred  and  secular  relationships  which  inrolTC  tbe 
numerous  claims  and  duties  of  individuals.  From  beginning  with  hasband  tod 
wife,  the  earliest  and  most  important,  the  train  of  inquiry  condacts  to  parent 
and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  infancy  and  age,  roaster  and  senrant ;  and  to 
other  domestic  relations,  such  as  citizen  and  alien,  vender  and  parcbaser,  and  iQ 
acting  in  a  representative  capacity,  as  administrators,  mariners  and  carrien; 
including  corporations,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  trade,  commerce  and  navifi- 
tion.  This  section  of  the  law  submits  to  a  very  obvious  arrangement,  and  its 
subjects  being  of  high  interest,  are  investigated  with  peculiar  eagerness  ui 
satisfaction.! 

Real  rights,  which  arise  only  from  landed  estate  or  what  attaches  to  it,  en- 
compass nevertheless  an  extensive  field,  and  figure  largely  in  the  law.  Title 
here  is  the  great  topic  of  research.  Ever  since  the  conquest  of  England  in 
1066,  and  the  inlet  of  the  ^*  Feudal  System,''  to  have  been  deep-read  in  tiM 
law  of  tenures,  has  been  esteemed  a  high  order  of  learning.  If  the  charadsc 
of  real  estate  has,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  some  different  features  and  pro- 
perties, still  he  who  is  most  thoroughly  versed  in  land-titles,  is  deemed  a  master 
m  the  profession.  It  is  a  great  subject;  and  the  best  of  law-writers  begin  witk 
real  estate,  or  tenure  in  fee-simple,  and  thence  in  a  methodical  manner  con- 
sider freehold,  entail,  mortgage,  reversion,  remainder,  tenances  and  lease- 
holds ;  secondly,  proceed  to  transfers  by  purchase,  descent,  devise,  set-off  wai 
possession ;  and  lastly  inquire  into  conveyances  by  title-deeds  and  other  reel 
assurances.  The  minor  subjects  under  this  arrangement  are  easily  addoeed 
and  placed  in  order  among  their  preceding  kindreds.  { 

The  second  great  branch  of  the  Law,  embraces  wrongs,  which  are  either  pel- 
lie  or  private,  and  sometimes  both.  These  turn  our  eyes  to  the  depravitj  of 
roan,  and  the  darkest  pages  of  human  history.  Turpitude  greater  or  less  lia  tt 
the  heart  of  them  all ;  and  motive  gives  them  their  shades  of  character. 

Public  wrongs  comprehend  all  crimes  and  offences  against  either  of  osr 
National  or  State  sovereignties.    The  Scriptures,  which  are  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  mind,  teach  us  the  nature  of  wrongs,  some  of  which  by  reason  of  seveitl 
aggravations,  are  altogether  more  heinous  than  others ;  the  common  law  defioes 
them;  and  either  this  or  the  legislative  statutes  affix  penalties  to  all  soehof 
them  as  are  committed  against  the  attributes  of  government.    The  criminal  code 
in  neither  of  our  States  is  sanguinary ;  there  being  no  more  than  three  erisiei^ 
in  some  of  them,  which  are  capital.    Nor  are  circumstances  allowed,  io  toy 
other  country,  more  than  in  ours,  to  give  a  malefaction  its  true  qoalitiet  of 
character.    So  every  penalty,  from  the  forfeiture  of  life  to  that  of  a  petty  iioe,  is 
thought  to  be  justly  graduated  to  the  turpitude  of  the  transgression.    TJm  reader 
examines  the  nature  of  crimes,  an^  proceeds  first  to  the  consideration  of  trea- 
son, conspiracy,  and  riots,  aimed  at  the  authority  of  government  itself ;— next, 
the  murder,  manslaughter,  mayhem,  duress  and  battery  of  its  subjects,  in  per- 
son ;  lastly,  libel  of  his  character,  and  every  other  malevolent  miachievons  set, 
such  as  robbery,  piracy,  arson,  burglary,  thefl,  fraud,  trespass,  and  whatever  else 

deprives  him  of  his  property,  cuts  the  ties  of  society  jor  sets  the  laws  et  de- 

• 

*  On  thii  head  of  prirate  righti  are  cited  for  study,  Comvn't  Titlei,  *^  Property,**  **BieiM  oo  Chattek,* 
&c  Dane  on  "  Contract  and  Coniiideration,*'  "dualifiod  Property,"  '*  Forfeitare,**  Jte.  CoayioaCoa- 
tractf  ;  Chitty  on  Bills  and  Notes ;  Fothier  on  Obligations ;  Jon«t  and  Story  on  Baiim— ta  \  AkkoC  •■ 
Shipping;  Marshall  on  Insurance }  "  Merchant "  in  Comyns ;  or  **  Merchant  and  MercbajidiM **  ia  BMoa 

t  On  relative  rights,  are  "  Domestic  Kelaiions,"  [I8It)t  by  Judge  Tappan  Reere;  Liv«rmor«  **oa  PHft* 
eipa),  Agent  and  Factor;"  8ugden  on  "Vendors  and  Purchasers;"  Jeremy  on  "CarrMra;  Telliff  * 
Eiecutors  and  Administrators  ;  Dane*s  Articles  on  Apprentices,  Partners,  Fart  Owaori,  CorpontkMM»  Blf 
laws,  &.C.;  t^tory  on  Partnership.  These  and  other  subjects  in  the  Text-Booka ;  Asoni  oa  M Meaatil*  Lav; 
Caine*s  Lex  Mercatoria  Americana,  are  consulted. 

X  See  Coke  on  Littleton's  Tenures  with  Butler's  and  HargraTe's  Notes;  Gilbert*!  Eof  lUh  TMorea  [X!tS[\ 
Professor  F.  P.  Sullivan's  Lectures  ;  John  Reeve's  History  of  the  Bnglish  Statute  Lawa;  DftM*t  tveH* 
chapters  on  '*  Entates,"  and  seven  on  Conveyances;  CruiRe'R  Digest  o?  Real  Law ;  Fearna'e  EaM|Oii  tbs 
learning  of  Contingent  Remainders ;  Tracts  on  Fines  and  Recovertet,  Merger,  Eeiiiititar,aiidSKtiiigiii^ 
ment;  Bacon's  title,  Leases;  Shoppard's  Touchstone;  4  Kent's  CommaoUliM ;  JmekaoB  aod  OliwO 
Conveyanciog  ;  and  the  titles  in  the  Text-booki  on  the  Mveral  inbjeota. 
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fiance,  as  forgery,  perjary,  and  adultery.    The  law  of  these  and  others  in  the 
black  list,  not  mentioned,  will  be  examined  with  their  correlative  connections.* 

Private  wrongs  embrace  the  several  evils  which  one  individual  suffers  from 
another,  in  his  person  or  estate.  They  are  the  peccant  acts  and  delinquencies 
Which  countervail  the  just  claims  of  private  rights.  They  fall  principally  under 
three  classes,  trespasses,  torts,  and  breaches  of  contract.  The  first  embrace 
direct^  and  the  second  consequential  injuries,  to  one's  person,  character,  health, 
and  comfort,  as  by  assault,  ifalse  imprisonment,  slander,  and  nuisance ;  to  his 
interest,  as  by  fraud  and  usury  ;  to  his  property  or  estate,  as  in  trover,  waste, 
disseizin,  intrusion  and  deforcement ;  and  the  third,  more  numerous  than  either, 
consists  of  delinquencies,  in  the  non-fulfilment  of  contracts,  and  failures  to  pay 
or  perform.  For  these  and  all  private  wrongs,  every  sufferer  is  to  have  redress ; 
and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  wrongs  and  the  law  of  *^  Remedies"  are  subjects 
of  reading  in  connection.f 

Lawful  remedies,  the  third  great  branch  of  the  Law,  submit  to  a  two-fold  di- 
vision, cioil  actions,  and  criminal  prosectUions,  and  form  a  very  wide  sphere  of 
legal  learning.  It  is  true,  the  spirit  of  the  law  allows  its  subjects  to  take  redress 
into  their  own  hands,  if  it  can  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  with- 
out harm  to  others  ;  yet  it  prefers  rather  to  administer  relief  by  civil  suit,  than 
to  encourage  ttiese  self- restorative  acts,  or  a  criminal  prosecution.^  For  such 
are  its  benign  principles,  that  wrong  is  not  to  be  believed,  nor  malice  implied, 
without  facts  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  every  one  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till 
proved  to  be  guilty.  These  arc  the  reasons  why  civil  before  crimincd  redress 
is  to  be  considered.  But  since  both  are  to  be  sought  through  the  medium  of 
judicial  tribunals ;  these  and  the  several  kinds  of  courts,  passed  over,  when  a  sec- 
tion of  Public  Rights  was  previously  considered,  will  be  examined  in  this  place, 
with  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  powers ;  especially  in  regard  to  admiralty 
and  maritime  cases,  and  the  system  of  equity  adopted  by  most  of  tlie  States.^ 

CSvU  actions  involve  almost  the  whole  science  of  a  lawyer's  practice  ;  and  are 
sure  to  put  his  legal  learning  and  professional  skill  to  the  test  in  every  step  and 
staffo  of  procedure,  from  the  institution  of  a  suit  to  its  end.  His  reading  begins 
wiw  original  actions,  in  general,  which  are  either  real  and  local,  *Mn  a  plea  of 
land,"  or  personal  and  transitory,  which  embrace  all  others.  Those  of  realty 
are  distinguished  into  entry  upon  disseizen,  mortgage,  dower,  ejectment,  forci- 
ble entry  and  detainer,  and  writ  of  right  Personal  actions  are  these  seven, — 
account,  assumpsit,  covenant,  debt,  replevin,  trover  and  other  torts,  and  trespass. 
In  the  course  of  legal  process,  are  first  the  writ  and  declaration,  the  service,  by 
writ,  and  bail  or  commitment,  attachment,  summons  or  copy  ; — the  special  plead- 
ings in  abatement  or  more  specially  in  bar,  as  accord  and  satisfaction,  estoppel, 
extinguishment,  limitation,  receipt,  release,  or  tender ; — next,  the  evidence,  trial 
and  verdict  of  the  jury,  damages,  judgment,  appeal,  bill  of  exceptions,  reference, 
arbitrament  and  award — and  execution.  The  secondary  and  higher  order  of 
legal  precepts,  comprehend  writs  of  habeas-oorpus,  error,  certiorari,  quo-war- 
ranto,  prohibition,  injunction,  mandamus,  and  scire  facias.  Every  subject  men- 
tioned in  this  remedial  branch  of  the  law,  and  some  others  omitted,  as  of  less 
moment,  are  thoroughly  read ;  a  critical  knowledge  of  remedy,  redress  and  re- 
lief, being  indispensable  to  professional  success  in  practice.  A  failure  in  this 
and  in  habits  of  business  will  defeat  the  student's  purpose,  and  afler  all  inscribe 
disappointment  instead  of  honor,  upon  his  long-labors  and  expensive  education.§ 

*>  On  this  inbioct  aro  read  Marquis  Beccaria  on  Crimea  ant!  Puniahmenta,  pablithed  in  1767;— Dane  has 
13  chaptera  on  the  same  vnbtect.  The  itatidard  works  are  Hale's  and  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;  Bast*a 
Crown  Law;  Ruasell  onCiimes;  ibo  Statutes  of  a  Lawyer's  own  tState,  and  a  few  tiilea  in  tbeToxU 
books.  * 

t  Dana  has  devoted  31  chapters  to  *'  ease  on  torts"  and  wrongs  done  to  persons,  to  lands,  and  ta  oth«r 
property  :  otherwise  the  laws  on  the  seTeral  subjects  under  their  respective  title-heads  in  the  Text-books. 

X  Dane's  System  of  Equity,  7th  toL;  4  Kent's  Commentaries  under  title  *'  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,"— jurisdiction,  and  the  text-books,  or  Story's  Equity  Systera.i 

$  On  the  law  of  "  Heroediea,"  Dane  is  full ;  be  has  on  assumpsit,  4d  chapters ;  on  coTenant,  17  ;  on  debt 
33;  on  trespass,  2 ;  on  replevin,  1 ; — also  90  chapters  on  evidence,  records,  verdicts,  judgments ;  St9  chapters 
on  special  ''pleadings,"  and  practice  in  every  stage  of  it:  also  10  chapters  on  covenant  of  selien,  right, 
warranty,  pleas,  voucher.  Asahel  Stearns  [in  I iS4]  on  Real  Actions;  Chitty  oo  Pleading;  Starkis  ^ 
Greenleafon  Evidence;  Buller,  Espinasae,  Selwin,  on  the  law  at  MisiPriua:  SslloD  &  Howe's  Ptaeties» 
American  Precedents  of  Declaratioos. 
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In  fine,  a  short  new  of  procesi  and  redreas  in  criminal  prostewHmu^  doMttiie 
legal  course  of  probationary  reading.  As  every  private  wroo^  ia  fffh'o—Mg, 
every  public  one,  committed  against  the  State  is  indictahU^ — proeecated  by  iti 
attorney  or  solicitor,  in  discharge  of  its  duties  to  its  citizens  aa  well  as  to  itielC 
Already  acquainted  with  the  law  of  public  wrongs,  the  legal  proficient  now  8t4- 
nlously  considers  indictments,  as  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  the  arrest  on  Ik 
clerk's  warrant,  and  the  arraignment  at  the  bar,  though  these  are  of  miDor  pia- 
fessional  concern,  compared  with  the  tnsl,  evidence,  argument  and  verdict  Ii 
respect  to  these  subjects,  acumen,  knowledge  and  skill  can  admit  of  no  sabid- 
lutes,  as  no  part  of  the  law  involves  consequences  more  important  than  tbe« 
trials.  There  are  decisions  upon  man's  greatest  rights  and  wroags,  extendiqf 
to  privilege,  character,  property  and  even  life  itself.  Here  the  first  talents  aic 
engaged,  and  the  greatest  skill  and  eloquence  displayed ;  and  here  prof awi Qui 
services  often  command  the  largest  rewards,  and  win  the  moat  fame.* 

When  the  preceding  or  any  other  complete  course  of  legal  reading  has  btea 

Srosecuted  by  a  law-student,  no  argument  will  probably  be  needed  to  tkuw 
im,  why  the  study  of  the  law  is  reputed  to  be  learned,  deep  and  extensive^ 
why  three  years  after  a  collegiate  education,  five  or  six  years  without  it,  shsiU 
not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  consumption  of  time  spent  to  qoalifj  a  yosif 
man  for  the  bar ;  nor  why  lawyers  should  form  a  class,  in  science  and  literatsit, 
never  a  whit  behind  the  foremost  of  the  three  learned  profisasiona.    **■  To  fom 
and  preserve  throughout  the  United  States,  a  respectable  order  of  lawycn," 
Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  have  passed  statutes,  and  their  respectife 
courts  of  judicature  have  established  rules,  all  which  concur  in  the  ordaiaiog^ 
that  9uch  men  ofdy  shall  he  admUted  to  the  6ar,  aspoisess  a  good  moral  dkoratUmi 
have  a  con^ttnt  knowledge  ^f  the  law,j    To  ascertain  a  person's  fitness,  difiv- 
ent  expedients  are  adopted.    In  all  the  States  except  Massachusetts  and  RhcMit 
Island,  he  submits  to  an  examination ;  in  New  York,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  court,  examines  the  candidate  in  presence  of  the  judges  or  one  of  then ;  in 
New  Jersey  and  in  Delaware  it  is  done  by  an  eminent  counaellor,  before  soM 
judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  in  Virginia  by  three  of  the  judges ;  in  Maiae,  by 
standing  examiners,  whom  the  supreme  judicial  court  appoint ;  in  Connectiesi^ 
Louisiana,  and  some  other  States,  by  a  committee  of  the  bar ;  in  KentBcky  lad 
in  Tennessee,  by  two  of  the  judges ;  and  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Uaad, 
the  admission  is  on  the  faith  of  a  certificate  signed  by  the  president  of  thebsr^ 
The  manner  of  admission  to  the  practice  of  law  is  without  ceremony.    Whea 
the  student  is  found  to  be  qualified,  either  on  examination  or  otherwise,  he  doe% 
in  every  State,  take  and  subscribe  two  oaths,  both  of  which  are  adminisCered  by 
the  clerk  in  open  court ;  one  is  that  of  allegiance,  and  the  other  is  the  sttoi^ 
ney's  oath,  namely,  that  he  will  do  no  falsehood  in  courts  nor  wiitingiy§r  miBuufy 
promote  any  false  or  groundless  suU,  nor  delay  any  num  for  lucre  or  moHre,  hd 
will  conduct  himself  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  widiin  the  eourtj  aecorOag  Is  the 
hest  of  his  learning  and  discretion^  and  with  all  good  fidetiiy^  as  iscttis  ttc  csiiri 
as  to  his  clients : — Being  the  same  in  substance  Uiroughout  the  Statsi.   Daring 
the  administration  of  the  attorney's  oath,  all  others  of  the  profession  pcaseBt  riit 
and  continue  standing,  in  token  of  respect  to  the  court,  to  the  occasioii,  sad  to 
a  recognition  of  their  own  official  obligation.    In  Massachusetts,  as  etrly  ii 
1701,  the  oath  was  prescribed  by  law  ;  and  as  early  as  1715,  the  tern  of  my 
and  rules  of  admission  were  established  in  South  Carolina,  so  that  thm  ban 
been  since  at  her  bar,  none  other  "  than  regularly  bred  European,  or  natifs 
Carolinian  Lawyers."    In  New  York,  tlie  admission  of  learned  lawyers  to  pfS6- 
tice,  is  recognized  by  her  constitution.    In  all  the  Sutes  on  being  swoiii,tbff 


*  On  Criminal  Law,  Hawkini*  Pleai  of  tbe  Crown ;  RihmU  on  CrimM,  odiud  bj  D.  Dftvk:  9  Widt- 
ton's  Leetares,  and  text-bookt. 

t  In  New  Haropthire,  a  late  aet  of  1845^-3,  it  i«  mid,  allows  any  man  of  fOo4  charaetM'  to  btwhiii*- 
queit.  admitted  to  the  bar. 

t  In  Louisiana,  the  examination  is  by  tbe  supreme  ooort  also,  **  who  grant  th*  Iiomim;"  in  New  Jm^i 
tbe  "  attornoy  practices  three  years  before  be  is  licensed  aa  a  counsellor ;  **  in  Maaiaehuetta.  Haine,  **• 
an  excise  fee  is  exacted  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  oa  admiwion,  ud  goat  into  Um  ted  Ukm  > 
county  law  library.  *  #  »  -»        • 
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9X9  enrolled,  in  the  records  or  regfiater  of  the  coart ;  and  in  New  York  and 
Louisiana,  licensed  jby  the  chief  judge,  and  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  Governor* 
Extensively,  it  is  a  kind  of  common  law-opinion,  in  the  profession,  (bat  every 
Btadent,  before  admission,  ought  to  be  a  resident  of  the  same  State,  a  aufficient 
time  to  disclose  a  knowledge  of  his  character  and  habits,  and  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  its  statutory  laws,  and  the  principles  of  legal  practice  there.  Through- 
oat  New  England,  the  lawyers  of  the  highest  court,  vibrate  from  State  to  State, 
and  secure  professional  practice,  without  further  study,  and  without  objection ; 
whereas  snch  a  practitioner,  going  into  New  York,  must  read  two  years,  before 
he  will  be  allowed  to  open  his  office  as  an  attorney.  The  usage  in  other  States 
a  future  note  will  explain. 

There  are  two  classes  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  attorneys  and  eountd' 
hrtf  or  **  eounsd."  It  is  a  distinction  derived  from  England,  and  began  to  be 
patronized  amidst  the  rise  of  the  legal  profession  in  this  country.  At  first,  and 
for  many  years,  it  laid  claim  to  degree  and  rank,  and  awarded  to  the  one  and  to* 
the  other  different  professional  services  in  the  same  cause.  The  highest  order 
assuned  the  appellation  of  Barrister,  from  that  in  the  courts  at  West^ 
minster;  well  known  in  several  of  the  royal  provinces.  John  and  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  and  Peter  Mangault  were  such,  of  South  Carolina.  In  1763,  Richard 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  **serjeant  at  law,**— : 
the  only  instance  of  the  sort  noticed  in  American  history.  Robert  Auchmuty 
was  at  Boston  in  1703,  William  Shirley  in  1733,  and  William  Bollan  in  1740; 
each  educated  at  the  Inns  of  Westminster,  and  all  barristers  and  cotemporary 
practitioners.  As  the  most  eminent  of  others  who  were  in  practice  at  the  same 
period,  come  to  us  through  their  biographers,  without  any  notice  of  being  hon- 
ored by  that  degree,  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  order  was  instituted  by 
mle,  (now  lost,)  of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  administration  of  governor  Shirley. 
For  if  the  famous  Edmund  Trowbridge,  graduated  in  1728,  was  among  the  first 
who  received  that  degree,  it  is  certain  that  John  Adams  who  came  to  the  bar 
IB  1758,  about  twenty -seven  years  after  him,  proceeded  barrister  in  1761,  and  in 
1774,  there  wore  in  Massachusetts,  thirty-six  of  that  order,  to  twelve  others,  the 
attorneys  of  the  supreme  court  Afterwards,  probably,  the  promotion  became 
too  moch  a  matter  of  course  ;  therefore  that  court,  in  February,  1781,  a  few 
months  after  it  was  established  under  the  constitution,  adopted  a  rule,  that  no 
gentleman  be  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister  till  he  shall  merit  the  same  by 
€onspicuod8  learning,  ability  and  honesty — and  then  on  the  mere  motion  of  the 
•oart;  and  a  statute,  passed  the  next  year,  authorized  the  court  to  confbr  the 
degree  at  discretion. 

Bot  the  Revolution  was  a  subduing  foe  to  all  artificial  distinctions.  The  cos- 
tome  of  the  barristers  had  been  a  black  silk  gown,  bands  and  wigs  coed  in 
bags  and  powdered, — a  costume  imitative  rather  of  the  Welch  than  of  the  Enr- 
lish  barrister,  and  somewhat  imposing.  On  leaving  the  court-house,  they  di- 
▼ested  themselves  of  their  gowns ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  the  Revolution, 
befbre  they  laid  them  aside  altogether.  The  wigs  were  worn  some  time  longer. 
Nor  were  there  any,  after  1786,  called  to  the  degree  of  barrister;  yet  there 
were  about  that  time  eighteen  in  Massachusetts,  and  two  in  Maine.  Early  in 
the  year  1790,  soon  after  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  was  established, 
they  ordained  by  one  of  their  roles,  the  distinction  between  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors:  and  consequently  made  it  the  business  of  the  former,  as  English  attor- 
neys, to  draw  the  writ,  procure  the  evidence,  and  conduct  the  practical  and 
more  mechanical  part  of  the  suit;  and  of  the  latter,  as  English  barristers,  to  re- 
▼ise  the  special  pleadings,  to  manage  and  argue  the  cause  at  the  trial,  and 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings  apply  established  principles  of  law  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,— disallowing  them  to  practice  in  both  capacities  at  the 
same  time,  till  within  a  short  period.  This  precedent  was  imitated  by  the  State- 
courts,  and  every  lawyer  was  under  the  necessity  of  practising,  a  couple  of 
years  or  less,  as  an  attorney,  before  he  could  be  admitted  counsellor.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  in  all  the  States  except  Now  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  has  be- 
come the  fashion,  in  admitting  men  to  the  bar,  to  allow  them  to  practice  at 
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pleasure,  in  both  capacities,  and  in  any  courts  of  the  State ;  though  the  appel- 
lations of  attorney  and  counsellor  are  still  recognized.* 

Tkepradice  of  the  law  is  of  concern  to  the  community,  as  well  as  to  members 
of  the  faculty.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  the  young  lawyer  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  enters  upon  the  destinies  of  life.  Six  or  seven  years  of  hard 
study  and  extra  expense  have  closed  the  period  of  his  anxious  pupilage,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  public.  Is  he  to  be  the  widow's  adviser,  the  orphan's  guide, 
the  poor  man's  friend  ? — or  is  he  for  the  sake  of  wire-drawn  lucre,  to  turn  their 
destroyer?  What  character  will  he  sustain?  By  what  appellation  be  called? 
— ^The  Christian  lawyer  ?  A  pillar  in  the  church  and  a  light  in  the  world  ?  A 
neuter? — indisposed  to  discern  true  good  from  evil?— or,  a  sophist,  edged 
against  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth  ?  In  the  practical  solution  of  these 
questions,  the  public  equally  with  himself  has  no  small  interest  He  has  chosen 
law  for  a  profession,  and  studied  it  as  a  science.  With  a  mind  disciplined  to 
self-command,  and  to  habits  of  research  and  pursuit  from  premises  to  conclu- 
sions, he  comes  to  know  that  civil  laws,  the  offspring  of  sovereign  power,  always 
claim  obedience  ;  that  truth  is  the  essence  of  all  evidence  and  must  be  the  test 
of  every  stated  act ;  that  reason  teaches  the  wisdom  of  systems,  and  is  the  sun- 
light in  all  regions  of  enquiry  ;  that  memory,  the  store-house  of  knowledge,  re- 
quires its  acquisitions  to  be  kept  ever  in  order ;  and  that  the  heart,  the  seat  of  mo- 
tive, the  fountain  of  thought,  and  the  receptacle  of  principles,  will  submit  to  the 
refinements  of  education.  Books,  study  and  tuition  have  rendered  him  a  learned 
theorist ;  and  in  practice,  his  profession  brings  him  in  contact  with  every  condi- 
tion, pursuit  and  exigency  of  his  fellow-man.  Enlivened  by  an  emulous  desire 
to  win  and  secure  public  favor,  he  commences  his  career;  and  all  are  ready  to 
believe  him  qualified  to  perform  the  services  he  offers,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the 
trust  and  confidence  he  claims.  The  sacred  Scriptures,  which  contain  the  most 
ancient  and  perfect  laws  in  existence,  have  probably  been  read  by  him  more 
than  any  other  book, — to  him  rich  in  wisdom,  to  him  divine  in  doctrine.  Other- 
wise, from  what  sources  has  he  the  principles  indispensable  to  assure  the  esteem 
desired  ?  Are  they  drawn  from  the  '*  ethics"  or  '*  politics  "  of  the  heathen  Aris- 
totle, rather  than  from  the  writings  of  inspired  pens  ?  What  are  the  morals  of 
Socrates  and  Seneca,  when  compared  with  the  wise  man's  Proverbs,  and  the  hdy 
rules  of  him  who  never  erred  ?  Does  this  Christian  country  and  this  enlight- 
ened age  witness,  with  a  learned  law-professor,  that  many  young  lawyers  read 
any  other  book  more  frequently  than  the  Bible, — Corpus  juris  divifut  f  Can 
he  be  esteemed  an  oracle  of  the  law,  concidex  doctissimus,  who  has  not  thoroughly, 
repeatedly,  and  first  of  all,  studied  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  ? 

To  give  one  a  complete  knowledge  of  genuine  morality,  Locke,  of  mighty 
understanding,  says,  ^^  I  would  send  him  no  other  book  than  the  New  Testa- 
ment" The  elegant  Sir  William  Jones  was  bold  to  say,  that  "  the  Scriptures, 
independently  of  their  divine  origin,  contain  higher  sublimity,  purer  morality, 
more  important  history,  and  finer  strains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  produced 
from  all  the  stores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian  or  even  Arabian  learning  col- 
lected." But  we  may  come  nearer  home,  and  hear  the  voice  of  concurrent  tes- 
timony from  our  own  sages.  The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  declared  the  Bible  to 
be  a  book  of  more  value,  than  all  others  ever  printed.  The  pious  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  was  president  of  a  Bible  Society,  and  his  biographer  tells  us,  that  '*  re- 
ligious and  moral  principles  presided  over  all  his  faculties  and  pursuits."  Elias 
Boudinot,  the  great  almoner  of  charities,  and  exemplar  of  piety,  spent  much  of 
his  life  in  biblical  literature.  The  great  John  Marshall  was  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  in  the  law,  which  he  so  much  magnified  and  adorned.  With 
great  emphasis,  said  the  splendid  Fisher  Ames,  ^^  I  will  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  become  truly  eloquent,  without  being  a  con- 


*  For  landry  itatifltici  and  facts  in  this  number,  the  Compiler  if  indebted  to  the  Hoir.  Eliiha  B. 
-^LLcrt,  Member  of  Congren  from  Maine,  who  hai  communicated  them  from  members  (being  lawyen  ia 
the  different  Sutea,)  with  him  in  the  House.  In  New  York  Bute,  a  lawvar  must  practice  three  yean  as 
attorney,  and  then  he  may  be  admitted  a  counsellor.— Xo  Indiana  an  admiision  to  the  dreoit  court,  is  DOt 
tfto  facto  an  admission  to  the  sopreoM  court 
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■tant  reader  of  the  Bible."  Jud^e  Theophilus  Parsons,  of  mighty  mind,  whose 
researches  always  reached  to  the  bottom,  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  io 
the  original  Hebrew,  fur  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
them.  Charles  Chauncy,  profound  in  legal  science,  declared  he  found  in 
the  Bible,  '*  intrinsic  evidence  the  most  certain,  of  its  being  the  word  of  God." 
In  short,  professor  Hoffman  assures  us,  that  **  nearly  all  the  distinguished  law- 
yers of  whom  he  had  any  knowledge,  had  not  only  professed  the  highest  vene- 
ration for  biblical  learning,  but  were  themselves  considerably  versed  in  iL" — 
These  were  all  lawyers,  most  learned  and  eminent  in  their  profession.  Others  of 
the  order  in  great  numbers,  who  could  be  named,  have  been  intrepid  advocates 
of  the  same  doctrine ;  and  indeed  few  if  any  are  bold  enough  to  make  any 
other  mention  of  the  Scriptures,  than  with  supreme  respect  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  revere  them ;  and  quite  another  to  embrace  their  truths,  and  imbibe  their 
spirit  Of  such,  however,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  cluster,  were  the  pious 
William  £llery,the  devoted  Oliver  Ellsworth,  the  exemplary  James  A.  Hillhouse, 
the  learned  John  Jay,  and  the  devout  William  Wirt, — five  of  thousands,  who 
while  lawyers  of  imperishable  fame,  were  regenerate  believers  in  the  merits  of 
atonement,  and  church-members  in  the  faith  and  fellowship  of  the  gospel. 

The  distinguishing  periods  of  lt§^al  practice  in  this  country  are  three.  The 
first  extends  from  the  earliest  settlements  in  our  colonial  plantations,  to  the 
Hanoverian  sovereignty  in  England,  about  the  year  1714,  embracing  a  century 
or  more  ;  the  second  of  nearly  seventy  years,  commences  with  that  epoch  and 
closes  with  the  Revolution ;  and  the  third,  of  sixty  years,  from  the  treaty  of 
1783  extends  to  the  present  time. 

Within  the  first  period,  there  were  few  professional  lawyers  in  the  colonies ; 
almost  all  the  educated  men  were  either  clergymen  or  magistrates.  These 
uniformly  cultivated  mutual  and  most  cordial  fellowship,  and  unitedly  engaged 
in  the  establishment  of  popular  rights  and  of  free  institutions.    If  trials  by 

I'uries  of  twelve  men  were  immediately  and  universally  transferred  from  £ng- 
and  into  the  heart  of  our  jurisprudence,  the  upper  branch  in  most  colonial 
legislatures  formed  the  supreme  judiciary,  a  nondescript  tribunal ;  writs  were 
made  by  unskilful  hands  ;  legal  process  fell  into  irregularities ;  legal  forms,  for 
an  age  and  more,  were  loose  and  defective,  and  the  parties  themselves,  or  sub- 
stitutes chosen  by  them,  managed  and  argued  their  causes  when  tried, — a  right 
substantially  incorporated  into  our  several  State  constitutions.  Ministers  of 
the  gospel  were  often  consulted  upon  questions  of  law ;  and  while  they  were 
too  honest  to  allow  implicit  confidence  to  be  placed  in  their  exposition  of  its 
principles,  they  exercised  the  office  of  peace-makers,  as  they  had  thus  frequent 
opportunity,  and  happily  prevented  many  law-suits.  So  the  members  of  the 
court,  or  upper  branch,  denominated  ^  Magistrates,"  took  upon  themselves  te 
issue  the  writs  and  precepts,  or  rather  to  allow  expressly  of  their  being  sued 
out ;  a  practice  considered  exceedingly  objectionable,  as  being  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  was  at  length  the  subject  of  general  complaint  But  it  was  defended 
by  the  magistrates  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  prevent  the  suit  if  the  cause 
were  unjust,  or  direct  it  in  a  right  course  if  it  ought  to  be  instituted  ;  and  that 
it  gave  them  opportunity  to  put  an  end  to  differences  in  an  amicable  way  with- 
out trouble  to  the  court,  and  without  charge  to  the  parties.*  The  legal  precepts 
when  licensed  or  issued,  were  commonly  filled  by  the  clerk  of  the  writs,  or  of 
the  courts ;  and  if  clergymen  frequently  advised  a  party,  they  never  instituted 
a  suit,  nor  managed  a  cause  when  tried. 

But  very  early  in  the  last  century,  or  a  few  years  before,  during  the  revolsioa 
under  William  and  Mary,  there  were  many  colonial  courts  of  justice  establishedy 
and  simultaneously  some  demand  for  legal  services.  Law-books  were  stiU 
scarce,  expensive,  and  mostly  in  Latin  or  French,  and  therefore  little  read  and 
less  understood  ;  when  a  few  men,  the  paragons  of  idle  habits,  vain  of  a  little 
self-taught  knowledge,  and  of  a  flippant,  fearless  tongue,  assumed  the  functions 
of  practice.  It  could  hardly  have  fallen  into  baser  hands;  begetting  the 
race  and  commencing  the  age  of  empirics  and  pettifoggers.    The  law,  which 


•  Sm  ilM  able  addreit  of  Joteph  WHlard,  Esq.,  (1890,)  to  Uw  Bar  of  WorcMUr,  Man. 
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had,  in  its  process  and  forms,  been  long^  abused,  was  now  tortured  into  intricacy 
and  artifice ;  and  the  very  informalities  used  or  introduced  were  the  cansea 
which  oflen  overthrew  actions  in  court,  multiplied  costs,  and  guve  origin  or 
increase  to  public  prejudice.  At  last,  "special "  pleading  was  basely  perrerted, 
chiefly  to  abate  writs,  make  costs,  and  delay  payments ;  for  instance,  a  party's 
^addition  "  was  attacked  by  a  plea  which  raised  this  question,  is  a  **  nailer"  a 
*^  blacksmith  "  ?  These  quasi-lawyers,  acting  severally  under  a  power  of  at- 
torney, were  not  sworn ;  and  never  presenting  themselves  to  the  poblic  m 
masters  of  a  profession,  they  were  subject  to  oo  soit  for  their  miscarnagea ;  they 
often  disturbed  neighborhoods,  and  induced  many  to  say  with  Sallast  at  Rone, 
^Cities  were  formerly  happy  when  there  were  no  eaucidieety  [or  lawyeia]; 
they  will  be  so  again  when  the  order  becomes  extinct" 

The  second  period  of  professional  practice  was  one  of  inceptive  refbm  and 
nltimate  improvement.  It  exhibited,  as  early  as  1720,  in  some  provinces,  very 
certain  evidences  of  a  refreshing  spring  season.  A  few  learned  lawyeie  had 
opened  their  offices ;  though  it  is  recorded  by  a  correct  annalist,*  aboot  that 
time,  that  there  were  in  Massachusetts,  "no  special  pleadings  in  bar;  the 
general  issue  was  always  offered ;  all  special  matter  was  given  in  evideoce^ 
reduced  to  writing,  and  placed  with  the  writ  on  the  court-files  ; "  and  as  it  ap- 
pears by  a  recurrence  to  the  old  cases,  little  more  than  the  verdict  and  jodg- 
ment  were  recorded.  A  few  lawyers  had  gone  through  a  course  of  legal  study ; 
were  regularly  sworn  and  admitted  to  practice,  and  became  an  official  part  of 
the  courts.  The  propriety  of  technical  forms  and  prescriptive  rules  was  in  a 
few  years  readily  perceived ;  lawyers  declared  in  ejectment  to  recover  lands^ 
and  not  any  longer  in  case,  nor  in  debt  on  a  promissory  note,  nor  in  trespass 
for  slander,  as  had  been  done.  At  this  period  the  law  assumed  its  magiaterial 
robes.  Technical  pleas  appeared  in  actions ;  and  in  the  language  of  an  expe- 
rienced jurist,t  "There  is  plenary  evidence,  that  the  practice  had  been  for 
several  years,  before  1743,  gradually  improving;  still  it  was  in  many  reapeeti 
not  incorrupt,  and  knowledge  of  legal  principles  was  imperfect"  The  work  of 
reform  had  been  commenced  by  educated,  high-minded,  and  in  some  inatanees, 
pious  lawyers;  more  law-books  were  translated  into  English  and  imported; 
law-libraries  were  enlarged ;  and  law-studies  were  regulated.  In  aevenl 
provinces  bar-ruUa  t  were  established  by  the  lawyers  associated  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  to  reform  and  regulate  professional  practice,  and  to  settle  the 
term  of  a  student's  legal  reading.  A  rule  requiring  three  yeara*  study  in  soms 
barrister's  or  counsellor's  office,  was  established  by  the  Suffolk  bar,  ia  Maasa- 
chosetts,  as  early  as  17()0,  and  afterwards  agreed  to  by  the  bar  throughout  the 
Commonweal th.§  Elsewhere  converts  to  the  wisdom  of  this  policy  extensively 
multiplied ;  and  learned  lawyers  were  found  distinguishing  themselves  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country.  Already  court-bouses  and  chambers  of  legislative  repre- 
sentatives had  become  forums  for  the  development  of  political  opinions^  and  the 
display  of  legal  learning  and  logical  eloquence.  Arbitrary  power  was  moved 
in  our  father-land  ;  here  the  warfare  in  politics  drew  on  ;  the  ■  lawyeie  univer* 
sally  took  their  sides  ;  a  few  retired  to  the  ranks  of  our  invaders ;  the  others 
stood  forth  the  shining  lights  of  liberty,  and  the  boldest  champions  of  popular 
rights.  Some  put  on  armor  under  military  commissions  of  various  rank ;  some 
magnified  the  merit  and  celebrity  of  distinguished  statesmen  ;  and  every  one 
was  conspicuous  in  some  sphere  of  difficult  daring.  So  that  the  twenty  years 
antecedent  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  have  been  accounted  the  gMen  age  of  tk§ 
colonial  bar.  There  was  never  a  lawyer  of  character  and  patriotism  within  that 
period,  whose  sentiments  and  services  were  not  made  the  themes  of  acclamatioa 
by  his  co-patriot  countrymen.  The  courts  were  abandoned  and  finally  shut,| 
and  legal  practice  subsided.  Silent  leges  inter  arma ;  yet  the  good  spirit  of  law 
was  never  more  universally  revered — its  proficients  were  never  more  highly 
tegorded. 


*  Lieat.  Governor  Dummer. 

t  The  learned  addroM  of  Hon.  George  Bliss  in  1827,  to  the  bar  of  Old  Bampihii*, 

J  There  are  now  bar-mles  in  about  half  of  the  Sutee. 

{  Samuel  L.  Knapp's  Life  of  Chief  Joetice  Parfooi. 

I)  Shut  ia  1774,  aod  re-opsMd  in  about  a  year. 
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The  third  period  of  the  legal  profession,  namely,  from  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  present  time,  opened  under  auspicei  of  unfavorable  aspect  The 
excitements  and  turmoil  of  the  war  were  over ;  the  expectations  of  the  people 
were  enthusiastic  and  extravagant ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  and  credit  of  all  oar 
governments  were  greatly  embarrassed  ;  thousands  of  men  were  out  of  employ, 
and  every  body  was  in  debt  Amid  these  perplexities,  there  sprang  up,  ere ' 
long,  and  every  where,  in  the  fair  fields  of  privilege,  the  destructive  tares  of 
law-suits.  The  lawyers,  whose  ranks  had  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  war, 
were  few ;  students  had  not  in  the  mean  time  been  educated  to  the  profession 
eo  honorably  left  by  their  seniors  ;  and  much  of  practice  was  assumed  by  un- 
lettered men.  A  while,  therefore,  it  suffered  an  eclipse ;  aflerwards  it  shone 
forth  again  in  its  strength.  In  most  of  the  States  the  statute-laws  were 
revised;  men  more  learned  in  jurisprudence  were  from  time  to  time  com- 
missioned to  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  rules  were  established  to 
regulate  the  reading,  admission  and  practice  of  attorneys.  In  1790,  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  took  a  lead,  and  set  an  example,  as  before  stated,  which 
has  been  extensively  followed. 

In  later  years,  the  learned  profession  of  the  law  has  rendered  its  members 
worthy  of  the  right  they  exclusively  claim,  to  give  counsel,  to  drafl  instru- 
ments, to  institute  suits,  to  manage  trials,  to  argue  causes  both  to  court  and 
jury,* — in  utter  exclusion  of  all  half  learned  pretenders.    Lawyers  now  sedu- 
lously discriminate  between  form  and  substance,  as  between  law  and  fact; 
mistakes  in  declarations  and  pleas,  drawn  by  skilful  pens,  are  almost  always 
amendable — seldom  fatal ;  and  professional  practice,  to  the  honor  of  law,  has 
become  liberalized,  elevated,  and  improved.    No  lawyer  of  reputation  would 
liave  imputed  to  him  justly  the  law-maxim,  qui  haertt  in  liUra  haeret  in  corftee. 
Altogether  in  point  with  republican  plainness,  has  been  the  pains-taking  to 
expunge  all  needless  verbiage  and  tautology  from  deeds,  declarations,  special 
pleas,  and  every  other  legal  writing,  which  is  to  have  place  in  exienso,  on  the 
records.    Little  is  read  and  nothing  done  at  present,  in  any  other  than  our 
Ternacuiar  English  ;  dead  letter,  black  letter,  and  rubrick,  are  all  laid  aside.    In 
the  court-house,  the  reciprocal  courtesies  of  the  bench  and  bar,  have  undergone 
changes.     Address  to  the   courts  in  the  language  —  ^*May   it  please  your 
honors,"  is  always  rendered  to  judges  collectively  when  in  session ;  and  other 
courtly  respects  paid  to  them  are  entitled  to  returns  from  them  to  the  lawyers 
of  correlative  complaisance.    Before  the  Revolution,  the  supreme  judges,  under 
the  diffSsrent  crown  governments,  were   dignified  personages ;   and  learned 
lawyers  were  gentlemen  of  rank ; — resembling  similar  orders  in  England.    The 
asperity  of  afler  years,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  war,  and  much  lamented  by 
all,  has  long  since  yielded  to  a  better  spirit.    The  great  and  grave  judges  who 
have  effected  this  happy  change,  are  worthy  of  having  their  names  placed 
among  the  brightest  stars  in  history.    For  any  contempt  of  court,  for  any 
Tiolent  outrage  on  a  person  at  the  bar,f  the  offending  lawyer  may  be  imme- 
diately fined  or  imprisoned  ;  and  for  fraud  he  will  be  stricken  from  the  roll  or 
register  of  practitioners.    In  general  our  attorneys  and  counsellors  are  under 
similar  responsibilities  to  their  clients  as  in  England  ;  not  unlike  the  Roman 
patrons  to  theirs.    They  are  bound  to  give  correct  legal,  conscientious  advice ; 
to  keep  secret  all  facts  communicated  to  them  by  their  clients  ;  and  always  to 
conduct  with  all  good  fidelity  according  to  their  oaths.    The  superior  conve- 
nience of  transacting  business  through  the  medium  of  such  agents,  learned  and 
experienced  in  the  law,  is  too  well  understood  by  an  intelligent  public  to  require 
any  argument  in  its  support    Every  day's  observation  will  convince  us  of  the 
demand,  use,  and  usefulness  of  lawyers,  who  are  upright,  great  and  erudite  in 
their  profession. 

The  emoluments  claimed  by  lawyers  and  received  for  their  services,  appear 

*  At  this  period,  trials  are  too  lonf,  arguments  too  wordy  and  declamatorjr.  In  1G56,  a  Maaiaehneetti 
law  ordered  that  if  a  party  or  his  attorney  pleaded  fur  "a  lunger  time  than  ooe  hour/^  tlio  defeated  partj 
•hoald  pay  SOj  per  hour  extra,  to  be  taxed  against  him  in  the  cost. 

t  The  writer  was  once  an  ejre-witneet  to  a  very  Yiolf^nt  clinch  of  two  eminent  lawyers  in  open  eonrt ; 
for  which  ooe  wat  forthwith  fined  $30,  and  Mispmded  from  the  court  the  Hal  of  the  Unn ,  the  other  was 
fined  f  100,  and  to  taspeDded  one  year. 
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to  have  been  greater  or  less,  at  different  tiroes  and  in  different  gOTemmeDts. 
They  consist  principally  of  two  classes ;  either  rewards  for  advice,  for  drafts  of 
legal  instruments  and  other  writings,  and  for  the  preparation  and  argument  of 
causes  ; — or  fees,  such  as  the  writ,  the  client's  milage  in  travel,  his  daily  attend- 
ance in  court,  and  the  **  attorney's  fee,  all  which  in  this  class  are  taxed  accord- 
ing to  law,  by  the  party  prevailing  in  the  suit,  and  form  items  in  his  bill  of  coit, 
to  be  collected  of  his  adversary.  The  fees  or  sums  claimed  in  the  other  class, 
are  determined  by  usage,  by  bar-rules,  or  by  verdicts,  in  quantum  mtruU ;  the 
argument  of  great  and  difficult  causes,  always  commanding  the  largest  fees. 
The  Levitical  lawyer,  being  supported  by  tythes,  claimed  nothing.  The  fee 
given  to  a  Roman  or  English  advocate,  considered  an  ^^  honorarium^^  or  hono- 
rary present,  was  always  supposed  to  be  paid  in  advance,  when  he  was  engaged 
or  received  his  brief,  and  therefore  not  collectable  by  law.  But  with  as,  the 
just  dues  of  lawyers  for  services  are  collectable  by  law,  like  those  of  other 
men,  without  distinction. 

The  fee-bill  or  rate  of  fees,  which  was  early  and  repeatedly  settled  by 
statute  in  the  several  colonies,  was  extensively  revised  in  the  last  reigns  of 
the  Stuart  family.  As  early  as  the  year  1701  the  *^  attorney's  fee  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  two  dollars,  in  Connecticut  less,  in  Rhode  Island,  one  fiflh  more. 
Within  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  depreciating  value  of  paper  money 
brought  on,  everywhere,  a  war  with  the  fee-bill.  Some  contended,  that  great 
fees  tempted  lawyers  to  multiply  suits  ;  but  William  Shirley,  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, addressed  several  facts  and  arguments  to  the  Legislature,  in  ]743, 
to  prove,  that  the  reduction  of  fees  and  costs  would  encourage  and  actually  in- 
crease litigation,  lie  showed  that  the  population  and  trade  of  Suffolk  county, 
in  that  province,  were  three  times  larger  than  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut, 
and  yet  the  latter,  where  the  fees  were  smaller,  exhibited  the  greatest  namber 
of  entries  on  the  court  dockets.  On  the  contrary,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  where  the  costs  of  court  were  about  six  times  larger  in 
value  than  in  Massachusetts,  there  were,  fur  instance,  no  more  than  three  or 
four  actions  tried  at  a  term  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  only  twice 
the  number  defaulted.  Nor  were  there  in  her  county  courts,  of  two  annual 
terms,  exceeding  six  or  eight  trials,  and  scarcely  double  the  number  of  defaolts 
in  a  term.  Even  in  the  Mayor's  court,  held  every  fortnight,  there  were  not  yearly 
above  eight  or  ten  trials.  So  in  New  Jersey,  there  were  scarcely  a  proportional 
Dumber  of  trials  and  judgments.  What  then,  inquired  the  Governor,  has  had 
the  effect  like  small  fees  so  to  multiply  law-suits  throughout  New  England  ?  or 
what  so  much  as  a  higher  fee  bill,  has  been  a  preventive  of  them  in  other  colo- 
nies ?  In  closing,  he  urged  the  seductive  tendency  of  law-suits  to  provoke 
quarrels,  to  waste  time,  to  delay  creditors,  to  extinguish  the  moral  sense  of  en- 
gagements, and  to  burden  the  poor  with  costs,  and  principally  because  they  are 
small.  Five  years  afterwards,  be  says  to  the  legislature,  "  When  I  first  entered 
upon  the  administration,  I  found  the  province  overwhelmed  with  law-anits, 
occasioned  principally  by  the  cheapness  of  the  law.  You  were  induced  to  pass 
an  act,  making  the  fees  double  what  they  were  in  value,  and  lawsuits  were 
reduced  about  about  one  half."  Through  the  lapse  of  a  century  following,  expe- 
rience has  proved  the  argument  sound ;  for  in  England,  where  the  fees  are 
from  three  to  five  fold  higher  than  in  this  country,  the  quantum  of  litigation 
bears  inversely  a  like  ratio. 

In  some  of  the  States,  a  lawyer  is  forbidden  to  demand  a  fee,  even  for  assist- 
ing a  party  in  a  trial  before  a  magistrate ;  and  the  70th  article  of  Locke's  Caro- 
lina Constitutions,  ordained  it  ^*  base  and  vile  "  to  plead  for  money  or  reward. 
It  was  in  theory  a  benign  principle,  and  has  elsewhere  met  with  some  regard. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  rule  of  Judge  Parsons,  when  at  the  bar,  to  exact  of 
clergymen  no  fees  for  his  professional  services.  In  capital  trials,  counsel  is 
often  assigned  by  the  court  to  assist  the  culprit,  without  expecting  any  recom- 
pense. So  much  is  due  to  the  will  of  the  court  and  to  the  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  so  strikingly  does  the  service  itself,  though  always  the  most  difficult, 
exemplify  the  character  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  that  it  is  never  declined.  In 
general,  the  fees  or  charges  of  lawyers  here,  have  not  been  deemed  extravagant, 
when  these  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  services  rendered,  dke  ezpendi- 
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tare  of  time  and  means  in  obtaining  an  education,  and  the  expenses  of  procur- 
ing a  modern  library,  and  keeping  an  office.*  If  they  are  exorbitant,  however, 
they  are  tried  by  the  same  laws,  and  settled  by  the  same  courts  and  juries,  as  are 
the  claims  of  other  men  ;  there  being  no  legal  usage  here  as  in  England,  to  sue 
lawyers  only  in  the  courts  where  they  practice.  Every  gentleman  of  the  bar 
here,  must  be  content  to  frame  and  graduate  his  desires  to  Agur's  prayer  ;  for 
"  his  angel "  will  reveal  assurances  no  more  propitious  to  him,  since  the  late 
reduction  of  fees  in  several  States,  than  competency  with  contentment ;  and  if 
he  aspires  to  amass  riches  by  the  fruits  of  his  profession,  he  will  probably  find 
disappointment  inscribed  deeply  on  his  anticipations.  The  want,  as  well  as  the 
love  of  money,  is  to  him  the  root  of  much  evil.  Golden  dews  rarely  fall  on  his 
tabernacle.  Neither  is  length  nor  leisure  of  days  his  lot  The  clergyman, 
physician,  merchant,  and  even  mechanic,  pursue  their  several  callings  with 
vigor  into  the  shades  of  age,  and  from  the  old  fields  reap  again  and  again  in 
latter  harvests,  the  new  grain  ;  whereas  new  laws,  new  books,  new  cases,  and 
the  perpetual  motion  of  mind,  pen,  and  tongue,  oflen  wear  out  lawyers  at  their 
meridian,  and  commit  the  most  of  them  to  the  bosom  of  their  kindred  earth, 
ere  they  can  count  their  threescore  years  and  ten. 

7%e  tMo/s  number  of  American  lawyerSf  at  the  time  when  so  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts  were  shut  in  1774,  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  or  forty.  Of  these,  no  more  than  two  thirds  remained,  on  the 
return  of  peace  ;  and  immediately  there  wero  calls  for  their  services  in  differ- 
ent spheres  of  trust  and  duty.  As  the  list  of  them  gradually  enlarged,  they 
settled  in  the  cities  and  largest  towns  throughout  the  States ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  number,  it  is  thought,  considerably  exceeded  two  thon- 
■and.  There  were  then  in  England,  probably  more  than  four  times  that  num- 
ber belonging  to  the  profession.  For  in  1729,  there  were  found  to  be  there,  as 
counted  and  estimated,  about  12,950  lawyers,t  besides  doctors  of  the  civil  law, 
proctors  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  solicitors  of  corporations  ;  and  the  pro- 
fession is  reputed  to  be  exceedingly  crowded. 

In  this  country,  the  ^  seamen's  war,**  which  closed  in  December,  1814,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  gradual  and  great  increase  of  the  profession  of  law.  The 
first  estimation  of  their  number,  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  was  made 
in  1820,  when  they  were  supposed  to  equal  6,000,  and  ten  years  aflerwards, 
9,000 — both  considered  fair  estimates.  But  by  an  account  partly  taken  and 
partly  estimated,  of  lawyers,  the  whole  number  in  1840,  as  distributed  through 
the  States,  was  found  to  be  12,770  ;t  besides  those  in  the  several  territorial  gov- 
ernments, of  all  whom  about  four-fiflhs  are  supposed  to  have  gone  through  a 

*  Id  the  Supremo  Courts  of  the  New  England  State*,  the  '^attorne^^i  ree**  is  now  from  $1  50  to  $9  50 
taxed  in  every  bill  of  coats;  term-fee9,or  motion  for  enVciing  a  contmuanee,  $5  to  $6 ;  argument  in  an 
iMoe  to  the  court  or  jury^from  $13  to  90,  and  in  very  great  causes  more,  according  to  their  magnitude. 
Before  tbo  Revolution  the  fee  was  $8.  Antecedent  to  and  since  that  event,  lawyers  of  celebrity  travelled 
%rith  the  judge*  in  their  semi-annual  circuits,  and  managed  most  of  the  causes  tried.  In  the  Common 
Pleaa^  the  fees  are  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
Jike  wes  are  bigher ;  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  about  double.  In  the  latter,  no  jury-fees  are 
paid  by  either  party,  nor  in  any  State  where  the  State  itself  is  a  party.  Otherwise  the  jury  feet  taxed  in 
•very  caune  tried  by  them  are,  in  New  England,  from  $6  to  $7. 

t  Thus  classed,  viz.  50  *' Sergeants  ;**  1,036  *"  Barristers  ;'*  1.3d  counsel  under  the  bar,  special  pleaderi 
nod  conveyancers.  Nearly  all  these  are  in  London  ;  besides  whom,  thoro  are  in  that  city  9,056,  and  in  the 
country  3,670,  belonging  to  the  profession,  being  mostly  "attorneys." 

X  Namely,  in  Maine,  436  ;  in  New  Hampshiie,  3iA>;  in  Massachusetts,  861;  in  Rhode  Island,  84;  in 
Connecticut,  397  ■,  in  Vermont,  329;  in  New  York,  3,913:  in  Now  Jersey,  33G;  in  Pennsylvania,  1,941;  in 
Delaware,  41}  in  Maryland,  391  ;  in  Virginia,  773  •,  in  North  Carolina,  390;  in  South  Carolina.  318;  in 
GM»rgia,340;  in  Alabama,  330 ;  in  Mississippi,  393;  in  Louisiana,  340;  in  Tennessee,  389 ;  in  Kentucky, 
487;  in  Ohio,  1,053;  in  Indiana,  358;  in  Illinois,  380;  in  Missouri,  381 ;  in  Arkansas,  60;  in  Michigan, 
180,  =  13,770.  Can  a  lawyer  when  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  highest  court  in  his  Statt,  be  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  every  other  State  ttithout  objection  1  The  answer  is  in  the  affirmative  through  the  States,  witli 
the  following  excc'plions  and  conditions,  vix:  in  AVio  York  and  Rhode  Jeland  he  will  be  admitted  a  eoun- 
acllur  or  advocate,  not  an  attorney — in  the  latter  he  must  study  six  months,  in  the  former,  two  years  ;  in 
JWso  Jersey  he  can,  if  he  has  studied  as  long  as  her  own  lawyers  have  studied  ;  in  Priiii«yioaiitc,  the  privilejfe 
ia  extended  to  him  as  mattur  of  courtesy  ;  in  Delaware  ho  can,  '^  wliere  the  rule  is  reciprocal ; "  in  Firginta^ 
be  i« admitted  from  a  contiguous  State,  otherwise,  he  must  be  examined  ;  in  A*;r<A  and  South  Carolina^  be 
must  be  first  examined  ;  in  Qeorgia^  he  is  admitted  by  way  of  courteMy  ;  in  Kentucky,  he  is  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  requirml  of  him  in  his  own  State;  in  Tennrsfce  no  farther  study  is  required, 
though  "  he  must  be  licensed ;"  in  Ohio,  one  year's  residence  firat  is  required  and  then  be  must  he  exam- 
load ;  in  LamuianA,  lie  is  first  examined  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  licens<>d  ;  in  Mickigan^eix  months*  resi- 
dence first  is  required ;  in  /jcdiana,  Mxent^ffi^  Miteouri^  and  ^Ubama^  he  wiU  be  fifst  examined  beiore 
he  ia  allowed  to  practice. 
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regular  classic  coarse  and  been  graduated  at  some  of  our  colleges.  Very  few 
are  either  of  trans-atlantic  origin  or  education.  If  the  American  bar  is  Iwge; 
in  every  country,  where  altars  of  religion  have  security  and  temples  of  ciii 
liberty  have  permanence,  where  freemen  legislate  by  their  representatives  zai 
rulers  govern  by  laws  ;  there  the  profession  is  had  in  reputation,  and  flourisbe% 
almost  of  course,  in  proportion  to  a  people's  intelligence,  enterprise,  comiDer- 
cial  capital,  and  popular  independence.  How  many  or  great  can  be  the  de- 
mands for  lawyer's  services,  where  the  sovereign's  prerogative  is  paramoDDtof 
law;  where  justice  is  not  administered  with  discriminate  exactness ;  when 
contracts  are  few,  and  the  multiform  business  of  commerce  is  not  extensively 
pursued  ?  Ours  is  a  land  of  liberties  and  laws.  Here  both  public  and  iodi- 
vidual  rights  are  regarded,  even  with  peculiarities  to  a  quivering  scruple  is  tbe 
scales  ',  and  here  a  multiplicity  of  professional  men  will  be  useful,  so  long  « 
Ihcy  are  eminent  for  their  talents,  law-learning  and  integrity. 

TTte  rank  and  standing  of  lawyers,  in  different  countries  and  in  different  afei 
of  civilization,   derive   many  of  their  distinguishing  characteristics  from  tbe 

yeculiar  nature  and  administration  of  the  governments  under  which  they  lire, 
ust  and  righteous  laws  wilj  find  skilful  and  conscientious  expositors.  Leaned 
courts  make  erudite  pleaders  at  the  bar;  and  well  informed  minds  ksov 
how  to  appreciate  legal  abilities.  The  Levitical  depositaries  and  teachers  of 
the  Divine  law  given  to  the  Jews,  were  educated  men,  whose  very  office  ren- 
doTt^d  them  ** illustrious."  The  free  States  of  Greece  had  their  lawyers  isd 
<^i«tor*«  skilled  in  the  technical  management  of  prosecution  and  defence;  tad 
th^  orations  of  IVmosthenes  and  Issbus,  afler  ages  have  preserved  as  modeli 
8tiU  Athene  and  Sparta  had  so  much  more  of  taste  for  letters,  laws  and  uat, 
Ihan  lor  commorce,  that  their  patronage  of  professed  lawyers  was  limited.  Oi 
Iho  other  hand,  Carthage  made  commerce  and  war  too  much  a  passion,  to  deea 
II  her  interest  or  policy  to  improve  her  laws,  or  set  any  superlative  value  oo  tke 
Warning  of  her  legal  men.  Rome,  it  is  true,  in  her  republic,  awarded  the  ptio 
to  military  glory  and  forensic  eloquence,  and  in  her  imperial  state  hailed,!! 
deUie;*,  war,  wealth  and  luxury,  yet  in  both  paid  the  utmost  regard  to  her  Itvi, 
also  to  forms  of  justice  ;  and  what  country  of  all  the  ancients  has  produced  soch 
masters  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  in  the  arts  of  oratory,  as  she  cltiffls? 
Where  else  have  lawyers  held  the  rank  of  her  jurisconsults,  and  commaDded 
equal  esteem  ? 

In  the  sovereignties  of  Modern  Europe,*  their  legal  codes  exhibit  mixtore! 
of  feudal,  civil  and  canon  laws,  variously  modified  by  national  usages,  legislative 
enactments  and  sovereign  decrees,  differently  shaded,  as  the  constituent  iogre- 
dients  principally  prevail.  In  Germany,  Poland,  and  Scotland,  the  principles  of 
the  ^*  Civil  Law  "  did  of  old  so  far  predominate,  that  causes  were  chiefly  man- 
aged in  writing,  the  courts  proceeded  without  a  jury,  and  the  lawyers  bad  not 
frequent  opportunities  to  display  in  public,  either  their  legal  learning  or  their 
eloquence.  Their  education  was  directly  professional ;  they  had  no  costume,  and 
their  rank  was  but  a  grade  above  the  agriculturalist  or  artisan.  Some  three  cen- 
turies ago,  however,  the  Scottish  profession  awoke  to  a  view  of  its  tru^terest! ; 
from  which  period,  young  men  have  since  been  regularly  educated  for  the  bar, 
and  its  members  collectively  have  merited  respect  for  their  law  knowledge,  and 
occupied  a  high  place  in  public  esteem.  The  Russian  code  has  also  its  toonda- 
tion  in  the  civil  law,  though  modified  from  time  to  time,  by  imperial  prescripts, 
to  suit  the  arbitrary  sentiments  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lawyers  in  that  country  have  been  Germans,  some  of  whom  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  offices  of  State,  and  proved  themselves  most  accomplished 
diplomatists.  In  Sweden,  a  country  of  greater  liberties,  her  laws  as  her  riven, 
have  flowed  forth  from  remote  springs.  To  give  them  system  and  form,  the 
great  A dolphus,  and  the  States,  had  the  wisdom,  more  than  a  century  ago,  to 
revise  them  as  taken  virtually  into  new  drafts,  somewhat  in  the  form  of ''codify- 
ing ; "  and  immediately  the  usefulness  and  respectability  of  the  Swedish  bar 


•  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  country  of  Uw-toiti,  there  art,  it  it  taid,  80,000  tftwyvn.  **WMt  ef 
tbe  youngor  branches  of  the  nobility.*^— 4  Law  RtporitTy  1S7. 
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secured  to  its  claims,  the  meed  of  resplendent  merit.  The  French  lawyers  ori- 
{rinally  formed  a  quasi  order  of  knighthood,  and  wore  a  costume  in  equestrian 
habiliments;  it  now  resembles  that  of  the  English  barristers.  The  revolutioQ 
in  France,  which  assailed  all  ancient  establishments,  opened  the  way  for  intro- 
ducing juries  into  her  courts,  and  for  a  display  of  legal  eloquence;  and  within 
the  last  half  century,  she  has  produced  some  of  the  best  law  writers  in  Europe. 
Through  the  influence  of  fiuonaparte,  who  would  be  another  Justinian,  as  well 
as  another  Csesar,  the  codification  of  her  laws  was  accomplished,  resulting  ia 
the  famous  ^^JVapoleon  code;^*  which  has  since  figured  extensively  among  some 
other  people.  The  Russians  and  Prussians  have  respectively  made  similar  at- 
tempts to  codify  systems  of  laws,  though  with  quite  limited  success.  But  in  no 
nation  of  Europe  are  lawyers  more  thoroughly  learned,  or  their  legal  erudition 
more  fully  appreciated  than  in  England ;  in  no  other  are  the  judges  more  pro- 
found in  jurisprudence,  or  law  and  justice  more  faithfully  administered ;  in  do 
other,  are  the  individual  rights  of  the  people  better  known  and  secured. 

Our  American  lawyers,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  have,  in  general,  sus- 
tained an  estimable  and  elevated  character.  Through  antecedent  time,  there 
were  always  from  the  first,  some  practising  aitomeya  in  the  colonies,  as  devel- 
oped by  court  records,  and  other  writings  still  extant ;  only  a  few  of  whose 
names  survive,  and  little  else  remains ;  for  they  had  no  painters  to  sketch  their 
portraits,  no  poets  to  sing  their  praises,  and  their  merits,  if  any,  must  rest  in 
their  shrouds.  Maiiy  of  their  successors  have  had  their  biographers,  who  have, 
by  simple  records  of  facts,  almost  unwarily  embellished  their  memories,  and 
adorned  the  pages  of  their  country's  history.  Far  back  as  the  year  1710,  the 
learned  and  pious  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,*  of  Boston,  remarks  thus  upon  **  this 
noble  and  useful  profession,"  as  he  calls  it — ^  Lawyers  should  be  scholars,  a 
distinguished  order  of  men,  so  dignified,  that  none  be  raised  to  it  from  a  mean 
condition  of  life.  The  Scriptures  call  him  a  lawyer,  who  strictly  adheres  to  the 
written  law  of  God,  in,  opposition  to  the  traditionist  and  pharisee, — and  deem 
bim  a  Gamaliel,  who  makes  that  law  the  rule  of  all  his  actions,  and  its  spirit  the 
regulation  of  his  professional  practice.  Lawyers  may  bo  a  vast  accession  to  the 
places  where  they  reside ;  for  they  may  plead  the  cause  of  religion  by  their 
pious  examples,  and  well  directed  pens ;  and  likewise,  render  innumerable  ser- 
vices to  church  and  state.  Their  education  qualifies  them  to  write  able  and  ex- 
cellent things,  not  only  in  their  own  profession,  but  also  on  other  interesting 
and  edifying  subjects.  The  books  written  by  learned  lawyers  would  almost  vie 
in  number,  with  the  tomes  of  an  Alexandrian  library.'' 

To  the  members  of  the  profession,  are  presented  the  strongest  possible  mo- 
tives of  duty,  honor  and  interest,  to  sustain  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  all 
the  merits  that  conspire  to  adorn  it.  This  is  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  law  itself, 
whose  sworn  votaries  they  have  avowed  and  enrolled  themselves  ;  to  the  courts, 
inseparably  connected  as  both  are,  in  the  multiform  dispensation  of  justice  ;  to 
the  public,  whose  confidence  is  co-ordinate  with  professional  honor,  usefulness 
and  success  ;  and  to  themselves,  whose  deepest  interest  it  must  be  not  only  to 
preserve  it  from  blemishes,  but  to  promote  and  preserve  its  highest  credit  For 
this  purpose,  practitioners  in  the  older  and  larger  counties  of  the  several  States, 
form  voluntary  associations,  and  collectively  establish  Bar  Rules,]  to  regulate 
practice  in  all  particulars  untouched  by  explicit  law,  and  to  exercise  an  oversight 
of  all  professional  acts  or  immoralities,  which  anywise  reflect  upon  the  character 
of  the  profession.  To  preserve  it  spotless,  any  member  detected  in  a  single  in- 
stance of  mal-practice,  will  in  every  well  regulated  bar,  be  rebuked ;  and  if 
there  is  a  failure  of  reform,  or  the  offence  be  scandalous,  all  professional  cour- 
tesy and  fellowship  will  be  withdrawn  from  him,  and  at  last  his  legal  brethren 
will  move  the  court  to  strike  him  from  the  register  of  attorneys.  In  no  other 
society,  not  in  a  church  itself,  ought  sentence  against  an  evil  deed  to  be  more 
faithfully  executed.    Shall  the  oracles  of  the  law,  the  professed  exemplars  of 

•  Dr.  Mather*B  Essay  to  da  Good^  p.  105-190. 

t  It  if  laid  there  are  no  "  Bar  Roles*'  in  New  Bunpthire,  New  Jeney,  Kentucky,  TeniMefae,  IndUnt, 
IHiooti,  Misioari,  and  tome  other  States. 
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le^al  rectitude  commane  with  transgression,  annoticed  by  nten,  best  able  to  de- 
tect acts  of  mal-practice  ?  A  wiser  course  is  pursued.  Mistakes  and  error% 
the  expletives  of  inexperience,  are  treated  with  the  forbearance  expected  fron 
liberal  discriminating^  minds  ;  while  it  is  justly  considered  a  wicked  disregard 
of  the  attorney's  oath,  to  suffer  a  professional  brother  to  sin  against  the  law  with 
impunity.  In  a  word,  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  bar  take  their  de- 
{Trees,  in  some  measure,  from  a  provident  superintendence,  watchfully  exerciied 
over  its  members. 

In  the  present  age,  talents,  legal  erudition,  and  moral  principle,  are  indispea- 
sable  to  the  success  of  proficients  in  the  profession  of  law.     They  come  from 
the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  community  ;  (heir  fellow-citizens  are  co-equals  witk 
them  in  all  claims  of  right,  and  there  is  no  artificial  influence  in  republics,  wbick 
can  stereotype  fame  unmerited.    Called,  as  they  unceasingly  are,  to  meafort 
swords  at  the  bar  with  antagonists  of  the  greatest  strength  and  skill,  they  are 
presently  convinced,  how  vain  are  all  manceuvres  to  substitute   spectres  fix 
spirits.    If  the  efforts  of  a  few,  devoid  of  redeeming  qualities,  centre  in  suprene 
selfiithness;  if  the  quiet  people  of  any  place  dread  them  as  co-residents,  throafii 
fear  of  their  arts  to  stir  up  strife  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  if  gold  be  their  go^; 
the  number  of  such  is  certainly  small ;  they  soon  become  known  by  the  badges 
they  wear;  tlie  high  minded  counsellor  flouts  them,  and  the  public  deipiie 
them.    They  may  sully  the  profession — they  cannot  really  tarnish  its  escotck- 
eon.    Its  general  character  is  still  justly  deserving.      Untold  numbers  bare 
boon  professors  of  religion,  and  adorned  tlieir  lives  with  the  graces  of  its  spirit 
With  (he  divine  in  his  holy  vocation,  they  have  been  zealous  coadjutors ;  in  the 
great  and  various  works  of  benevolence,  they  have  been  persevering  laboren; 
and  ovon  in  the  science  of  peace-making,  disputants  have   found  them  toict 
worthy  of  their  religious  vows.    In  fact,  many  have  by  reason  of  ill  health, 
both  in  former  and  later  times,  necessarily  changed  a  clerical,  for  a  legal  pro- 
fession ;  and  still   retaining  their  principles  of  piety,  they  have   highly  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  new  profession,  particularly  in  the  spheres  of  legal  ia- 
struction.    So  many  manifest  aids,  indeed,  are  derived  from  theological  stadiei, 
to  qualify  for  the  bar,  that  some  learned  jurists  have  advised  law  stadentfto 
read  a  concise  theological  course,  prior  to  that  of  law.     Nor  have  the  two  pro- 
fessions, been  at  any  time,  in  a  state  of  warfare.    Nothing  like  the  deep  toned 
dissonance  of  spirit,  which  prevailed  so  many  centuries  in  England,  between 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  common  lawyers,  has  appeared  in  this  country.    Oo  the 
contrary,  the  reciprucity  of  our  ministers  and  men  of  the  law,  in  aeotimeDt,  and 
in  co-ordinate  efforts  for  the  public  good,  have  originated  resemblances  between 
them  and  the  Jewish  priests  and  Levitical  lawyers,  in  the  midst  of  their  brigbt- 
or  days.    Such  is  the  spirit  of  active  interchangeable  beneflcence  dinned  by 
them  through  our  Christian  community,  that  has  contributed,  in  no  amall  degree, 
to  found  and  foster  our  free  institutions,  and  distinguish  us  in  the  grade  of 
nations. 

Few  would  be  indisposed  to  allow,  that  12,770  American  lawyen,  educated 
as  thoy  have  been,  and  living  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  must,  of  course,  exert  an 
influence  of  no  measured  extent.  The  genius  of  their  vocation  introduces  them 
to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  order  shares  largely  the  public 
confidence.  In  trials  at  the  bar,  where  so  much  is  done  with  the  tongue  and  lo 
little  with  the  pen,  each  court-room  becomes  a  stage  for  colloquy,  argument  and 
display.  Here  sufficient  opportunities  are  aflbided  them  to  develope  their  re« 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  their  qualities  of  heart.  With  many  of  them,  it  is  a 
rule  of  practice,  never  to  take  fees  for  advice  from  widows  or  orphans.  Nor  if 
it  supposed,  that  the  example  of  Edward  Rutledge,  the  great  and  good  lawyer 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  a  solitary  one,  *'  who  would  not  engage  in  a  caoie, 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  just."  So,  "  never  in  my  life  gave  I  counsel 
which  rcpenteth  me  "—the  epitaph  of  a  great  civilian,  at  Heidelberg,  may  justly 
be  the  epitaph  of  many  a  professional  brother  here.  If  the  lawyer  may  have 
in  lifo,  to  encounter  envy,  jealousy,  or  prejudice,  it  is  a  tax  often  imposed  on 
superior  merit.  Shielded  in  the  panoply  of  truth,  and  rich  in  a  forgiving  spirit, 
he  is  able  easily  to  turn  aside  the  missiles  pointed  at  his  good  name,  and  afUr- 
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wards  wear  a  reputation,  merely  brightened  by  being  assailed.    For  in  Repub- 
lics, true  merit,  like  the  sun,  may  be  eclipsed,  never  extinguished. 

To  the  present  time,  our  gentlemen  of  the  bar  have  always  been  called  to  high, 
and  various  places  of  public  trust  The  roost  of  our  State  governors,  and  of  our 
senators  in  Congress,  and  nearly  all  the  Judges  of  the  several  Supreme  Courts, 
are  taken  from  that  order  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  there  being  a  constitutional 
or  legal  provision  in  several  of  the  States,  requiring  the  latter  to  be  chosen  or 
appointed  from  those,  "  learned  in  the  law."  Great  numbers  of  them  are  bien- 
nially returned  to  the  house  of  congressional  representatives ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  every  President  of  the  United  States,  except  two,  and  three 
fourths  and  more  of  their  respective  cabinets,  were  educated  for  the  bar.  Our 
six-and -twenty  State-legislatures,  severally  bisected  into  two  branches,  com- 
pare with  so  many  academic  chambers,  for  the  tuition  and  exercise  of  young 
statesmen.  Into  those  Assemblies,  great  numbers  of  lawyers  are  annually 
elected,  whose  legal  knowledge  is  in  constant  requisition,  both  in  collating  re- 
ported bills  with  existing  enactments,  and  in  discussing  their  provisions  and 
merits.  If  any  one  cannot  figure  in  the  hall  of  debate,  his  duties  in  the  com- 
mittee-room, are  equally  difficult  and  great.  Likewise,  to  lawyers  are  oflea 
given  various  minor  offices ;  and  so  universally  have  they  been  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  that  long  established  usage  has  awarded  to  them,  even  before  they  are 
in  office,  the  title  of"  Esquire  ; "  and  aflcr  being  commissioned,  they  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  magistracy  in  their  respective  counties. 

In  politics,  our  leg^al  gentlemen  have  proved  themselves  wise  and  intrepid 
statesmen,  ready  to  every  good  word  and  work,  in  opposition  to  all  despotic 
measures,  and  in  fearless  support  of  man's  equal  political  rights.    Their  de- 
cided course  has  made  British  monarchs  utter  fiery  threats  against  some  of 
them,  and  provoked  one  wearing  the  crown,-to  say,  **this  popular  sort  of  lawyers, 
since  my  coming  to  the  throne,  have  been  the  men,  that  have  most  affrontedly 
trod  down  our  prerogatives."    From  first  to  last  through  the  Revolution,  the 
lawyers  were  foremost  in  council,  and  most  conspicuous  in  resistance.    To  en- 
lighten the  ignorant,  to  confirm  the  doubtful  and  timid,  and  to  unite  the  peoplOi 
they  wrote  letters,  composed  and  published  essays,  made  speeches,  and  trav- 
elled journeys — champions  untiring  in  the  sacred  cause.    Active  in  their  popu- 
lar assemblies,  they  framed  measures,  and  drew  and  advocated  Resolves,  pledg- 
ing life,  honor,  and  estate,  in  support  of  the  common  war,  to  break  the  links 
which  chained  their  country  to  the  monarch's  car.    In  the  great  day  of  decision, 
July  4, 1776,  they  stood  forth,  the  boldest  among  the  brave  ;  and  among  the  fifly- 
six  signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  appear  the  names  of  twenty- 
three  lawyers.*     Others  buckled  on  armour  and  dared  the  hazards  of  war. 
These  are  the  men,  who  so  much  adorned  the  profession  by  their  law  knowl- 
edge, and  still  more,  by  their  patriotism  and  their  statesmanship ;  who  have 
transferred  it  from  the  preceding  age  to  their  successors,  under  the  inspiring 
auspices  noticed.    Let  their  virtues  be  embalmed  in  the  bosom  of  posterity ; 
and  their  names  shine  in  a  brighter  temple  than  that  even  of  their  country's 
glory.    If  the  present  standard  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  or  greatness  is  higher, 
and  its  characteristics  other,  than  in  antecedent  times,  it  is  because  the  march 
of  legal  erudition,  does  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of  other  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts.    The  American,  is  a  learned  and  elevated  bar.    Its  mem- 
bers are  not  only  educated  liberally,  many  of  them  eloquent  speakers,  and  thor- 
oughly read  in  the  books  of  the  law  ;  but  they  have,  in  general,  minds  well  cul- 
tivated by  works  of  taste  and  various  learning ;  and  if  their  passion  for  political 
news  is  too  fervid,  it  only  shows  them  partakers  of  the  common  infatuation. 
Thousands  of  them  would  do  honor  to  any  nation  or  court  of  judicature  in  Eu- 
rope.   Dane,  Kent,  Story,  for  law  writers.  Parsons,  Dexter,  Reeve,  HamiltoD, 

*  These  were  John  Adams  and  Robert  T.  Paine,  o/  Matsaehiuetls ;  Wm.  EHlerv,  Rhode  Island ;  Ro(er 
Bherroan  and  Samuel  Huntington,  Conruetieut ;  Richard  Stockton  and  Francis  Hopkinson,  JV*s«  Jtrs^jf ; 
Tbos.  McKean,  George  Ross,  James  Smith,  and  James  Wilson,  Pemuylvaida ;  George  Read,  Vtlawmre  ; 
Samuel  Chase,  Thoaras  Stone, and  William  Fme^jMaryland ;  George  Wjtlie and  Thos.  Jeflersoo,  Ftrginia ; 
Wm.  Hooper  and  John  Penn,  ^^orth  CcroItiM  ;  Thomu  Ji«7wanl,  TbomM  LjncJi,  uid  Edvnira  Rittodft, 
StfKtA  Cttr»lina  i  and  Georg«  Walton,  Qtorgin* 
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Bayard,  Wythe,  Pinkney,  and  a  hosts  of  others,  for  jurists  and  advocates,  woald 
not  fear  to  compare  with  the  best  law  authors  and  ablest  seijeants  in  Eoglaod. 
So  the  many  authors  and  authorities  consulted,  the  deep  research  evinced,  wui 
the  acute  discrimination  manifested,  in  the  numberless  cases  which  fill  optlie 
500  columns  of  our  American  law  reports,  combine  to  exhibit  the  judges  tod 
counsel  named,  altogether  worthy  of  their  claims  to  legal  erudition.  Let,  thei, 
an  inflexible  perseverance  in  the  requisitions  enjoined,  and  a  watchful  oTersiffaC 
of  professional  practice,  no  less  than  a  regard  fur  legal  abilities  and  pare  phi- 
ciples,  pass  through  the  present  hands  to  posterity  ;  carrying  with  them  \kt 
names  of  all  those,  who  have  done  the  profession  particular  honor. 
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Mabon 

1840  Uo.  William  A.  V.  V. 

Macauley 
1837  U.  N.  Y.  J.  S. 

Macbeth 
1825  Dick.        Alexander,  Mr. 

Macdonough 

1839  Yale         Augastus  R. 

Alack 

1841  Mia.         David 

Mackal 

1830  Jeff.  Richard  L. 

Mackey 

1831  Jeff.  Alexander 
1837  Un.  Levi  A. 

Mackie 

1832  Bro.         John  M.,  Mr.  Tut 

Macky 
1827  U.  N.  C.  Alexander 

Maclay 
1823  Dick.        Samuel,  Mr.,  M.  D.  Penn. 
1836  U.  N.  Y.   William  B..  Mr.  '40. 

1840  U.N.Y. -Mows  B.,  Mr. 

Macomb 
1797  Dick.        Thomas 

Macon 
im  U.N.C.HINATHAKIEL,  LL.  D.  Sen.  io 

[Cong. 


Magaw 
1806  Dick.       Jesse 
Magie 

1835  U.  N.  Y.  Daniel  E. 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  William  H. 

Maginnis 

1837  W.  R.       FnmJtHn 

Magoffin 
1810  Un.  James  H. 

Magoun 

1838  Uu.  Stephen  L. 

Magraw 
1827  Dick.        Samuel  M.,  Mr. 
Magruder 

1836  Wes.         William  H.  N. 

Mahaffey 

1840  Jeff.  Samuel 

Mabon 


1789  Dick. 
1805  Dick. 

1814  Dick. 

1815  Dick. 
1824  Jeff. 
1827  Dick. 
1835  W.  Pa. 


Samuel 

Alexander 

John  D.,  Mr. 

David  N.,  Mr.,  BLD.  Uoit.  Ps. 

Jo$eph,  Mr.  '33. 

Jo$eph,  — Jeff.  Mr. 
.«^  ,»..-  David,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
1837  N.  J.     — Dennis  H.,  Mr. 

Main 
1835  Un.  James  H. 


■1  s.,  Mr.  in. 


1831  Mix. 
1836  Darl.         Gen 

Mallard 

'riDk.      J.  B.,  Hr. 
lese  Prank.      T.  8. 
-■■    ffSBk.       J. 

Mallett 
V.  N.  C.  EdwKd  J.,  Bro.  W,  Mr. 
Mallette 

1311  Frank.      G. 

Mallorv 
1S41  N»h.        Jamo  H. 

Maltby 
1836  Ham.    —Henry,  Mr. 

MaDdell 

1833  Ami. .        VMIIIamA. 


843.] 

MaitlaDd 

B3G  N.J.         Robert  L. 


laflT  OF   GRADUATES. 


1  Nail 


»H. 


1815  U.  N.  C. 

Mmley 
lUO  Rui.         Klcbard 

Manly 

1810  U  N  C.  Charles,  Mr. 
,8*4  U  N.  C.  tMaiilHflS  E.,  Mr.  "39,  TuL 
1837  VM.C.—Bail,  D.  U.,  8a.  Car.  Coll.,  R 
[A.  'S,  PfM.  Al.  CoU. 

1819  U.N.  C.  Jamei 

1837  Amh.        Beiijamin 
1833  Amh.        A» 

Maaoing 

\SS1  Nash.        Jnm« 
.830  Nnsh.        AmixB. 
1840  YRia     — Ma»D,  M.  D. 

Manser 
1335  Hid.     — GecrgeB.,Hr.,Dart.B.A.'35. 

Mansfield 


_  S  Vn 
836  Wall 


it  W. 


Man 


3  Mi 


Zebedial 


MamTBrin); 
1810  Vn.  Giles 

Mapes 
1840  W«,«,    -JameiJ., 

MarbTc 
1838  Dart.         BurtooO. 

Matbur? 

1836  Jeff.  John  1. 

March 

1837  Harv.        Charle* 
1810  Yale  Daniel 


)  Wei 


lutHxl 


Markoe 

~  J.         TtaDmgsH. 

IBSO  Jeff.         JaaiMj.,Hr.'3t. 
837  Jeff.       -lAlfiwI,  Mr. 

Marlen 
ISasJeO;      -1Jabi,Hr. 


1638  Nmb. 
IR33  Naib. 
IS38  Jeff. 
1839  E 


1838  B..»  

Maraden 

1S2S  Jeff  JsAn  H.,  Hr.  "SO. 

1833  Mid.  Elieier 

1835  Iliin.  Natlianiel 

Wei.  William  W.,  Mr. 

Amh.  WociaXl,  Mr. 

IS3G  Him.  M;irv>n  M. 

IS3!«  Wmi.  William  U. 

IS'IO  Ynle  Locing  B. 

1840  Wmt.  Henry  L. 

Marshal 

eir.  Gtorgt,  Mr. 

1339  Jeff  Samuel  P. 

Marshall 
IS15  Frank.       Jabtt  P.,  Mr.  ■»>. 
I8M  Mia.  JameiB. 

IS.'S  Jeff.  Willam.Ul.-K. 

.imh.  Jonaihan  B. 
1339  C.  D.  C.  Epenrlui  A. 
1840  Mia.  Samuel  T. 

■    MatsWllrr 

181!  D.tk.        ^SamuclA. 

Marston 


3  W.  P».    J« 
Hair 


Marr 


Willi 


>U.J. 


9  R'lt.  Gerrlt 

Marti  D 

1789  Uick,    — (name  not  known)  R  A. 
1806  U.  N.  C.  Mamei,  Mr.  '10,  TuL 
TO, '30  W.Pa.J.  M.,  Mr. 
181^  Dirk.        George  T. 
::;  U.N.C,  JameiR.M.D. 
IB9S  Jeff.  Hugh 

1822  U.  ti.  C.  KoBert  O. 
tau  U.  N.  C.  HuEb 

1823  U.N.C.  Edmund  L. 
■""  Frank.     JameiC.Hr. 
18!4  Jeff.       — Ki«ii,rf,  D.  D. 
182a  U.N.C.  Jame* 

18X7  Nash.  — Frtnc<MiX.,LL.D. 

1838  Jeff  John 

18»  Naih.  -Jemn  G  .  Hr. 

1831  Mia.  Charia  (V.,  Hr. '37. 

Aliie;>  W. 


William  S. 


1833  Natli. 
1836  Mid. 
1836  Yale 
1836  Frank. 
-1  Jeff 


1837  U.  N.  Y.  ' 

1839  Wml.        Calvin  G. 

1840  W.  Pa.     William  B. 
1840  Mi n.  Dnvid 

1840  Ud.  CbarlM 
1811  Un.  V.  R. 

1841  Uia.  William  S. 

Hartindale 
1836  Un.  Edirard 

1338  We>.       Slepbea 


Lier  OF  cntAorATu. 
May 


[M* 


Genrn  L. 

Jglinl. 
Abijib  F. 


G  Un. 
S  Wai 

Muon 

G  V.  N.  C.  JJohn  v.,  Julre  Dit.  Co.  I 
i  V.  N.  C.  Robert  11.,  H.  I>. 
i  Dick.        Jflmn  H. 
•i  Krtok.       «  iky  W.,  Mr. 
J  Frank.  -C.  v..  Mr. 
J  Dick.        £Vitti«,  Hr.,  Col.  D.  D. 
a  Mid.      —Curm,  Mr.,  Un.  "M,  B.  A. 

15  W>9.         Marvin  Al. 

16  tl.i.        John  T.,  Mr. 


U  Man.         Uaiiicl  G. 

0  U.N.Y.-liobenT.,Mr. 

1  V.  N.  O.  Keinuel  B, 


]t«iijiiinin  A. 

c:e«c«  p. 

T.  Elinin 


■f  W,,  Mr. 
k)ckP.,Blr, 


Mftthiot 

le<r.         Willi 

MUhu 

Frank.      Gut. 

MalhiBnii 
Wa.         liolx 

Matlheiva 


J837  W.  R.      San 


ArcbfT  F. 

Joha  O.,  Mr.  "31, 
Wmiam  C,  Mr.  ■J 


Mittiton 

Uiil.  Sprnat,  Ur. 

Hid.  Merrill 

Wei.         Thoinu  J. 

MuUocka 
Wh.        William 

UatLDon 
Mid.         fiuu-la  N. 

Maxwell 

1.  1.  JobD  S. 


A.,  Mr.  1B35, 
amD. 

WU.IS40. 


I8S3  Jeff.         J(BW>,  Mr.  "38. 

Sil  Jeff.         Newion,  Mr.  "31,  M.  D. 

831  Jeff,  Addisna,  Hr.  "X. 

Kll  V.U.C.  J<>faaF.,M.  D. 

I83S  Yale  Lxlward  K. 

Marbin 

1811  Dick.         Joieph  A.,  Hr.  18. 

ISIS  Dick.        Charlei  F.,  Mr. 
ISis  Frank.      A.  N.,  Mr, 
13£7  Fniik.      Serenu* 

Mayhew 
1838  Ub.  Uavid  P. 

Mayoard 

1833  Amh.        Horace 
Un.  Edwia  A. 

I83S  Amh.        Henry  O. 

McAlester 

IBM  U.  N.  C.  David,  Tut. 
IBll  U.N.  C.  Heclor 

McAllister 

1340  l>i.t.        Ki.harcl  B. 

McArtbur 

1B23  Jeff.  Jo/in,  Mr.  •30. 

McAuley 
M>i.         William  U. 
Un.  Robert  F. 

McBean 

18*3  Jeff.  Jubn,  Mr.  '29,  H.  D. 

McBee 

U   N   r.    Vnrdry  A. 

Mc  Bride 

_.    _  Frauk.      WilliBDiH. 

18JG  Frank.       Thama  L. 

1  Jeff.         Jame*  B. 

McCague 

IB38  Mia.  Jnha 

Mia.  Jowph  W. 

McCahai) 

183:  JelT.       —AlrjoitJir,  Mr. 

McCain 
1830  U.  N  €   J^niiiaiiicl  H.,  Hr.  II. 

McCsleb 
1B3T  Jeff.         William,  Hr.  '33. 

McCall 
1831;  W.Fa.     Malihew 
1S3U  Un.  Ansel  J. 

1810  Yale         Henry 

McCalU 

IBII  Frank.      O. 

McCallJBter 
J,ff,         ii  W    Mr.  Tl. 

McCandlese 
J^ff,         Alf^uJrr,  Mr.  "58, 

AlcCandlish 

I8S1  J..'fr.  llWun,  Ur.  '33. 

McCarer 
18.18  Jeff         W.  H. 

McCarrel 

IB&l  Jeff  Jima 

McCarrell 

1841  W  Pa.    Aleiander 

McCarrol 
IB05  Jeff  Jama,  Mr.  '30. 

■09,'3O  W.Pa.  J. 


1843] 

McCartne* 

1831  W  Pn       tV.  D.,  Mr. 

1837  Mia  CjJsrIciT. 

McCauley 

1838  y«lo        ChnrlCT  P. 
1S33  V.  N.  C.  Charlei  H. 

McCaw 
1B33  MU.  David 

HcCay 
1837  N.  t.        Gilbert  R. 

1839  N.J.         HciiryK. 

HcChaia 

1S3S  Ya\e         iamrs 

McCbesney 

1839  i;n.  William  R. 

McCUin 
1831  Jeff.  Samuel  A. 

AIcCIanBh&D 
I7SS  Dick         James 

McClBve 
ISn  Jetr  Itoben,  Hr.  '33. 

McClaj 
1836  U.  N.  Y.  D.  B. 
McClean 

1788  Dkk.  Jaraei 

iej3  W.  Fa.  Janm,  Mr. 

1831  JclT.  7*.  L,  Mr. '38. 

1836  Jeff.  D  H.A. 

1837  W.Pa,  UiverO. 

1841  W.  Pa.  —Min,  D.  D.  K.  J.  Prof. 
McCleary 

1834  Mis.  Samuel 

McClellaod 
IT33  Dick.        1'hnmaa 
1B30  DigIl    —Ahsandtr,  D.  D.  and  Pi 
(J.  '18,  Mr.— Ua.'09, 
[■od  Hr.,  Ruu  ProT. 
1833  Jeff.  Janei 

1839  JelT.         A.  Craic 

McClellen 
ISSe  Ud.         1I>ik)i  w. 

McCliatook 
1S3E  W  Fa.     J.  Mr. 

UcClune 
1839  N.  J.        Jamai,  Hr. 

McCluDff 
'    1815  U.  N.  C.  Haitbaw 
ISIG  U.N.  C.  JamE) 

HcClure 

IBOI  Dick.         John,  Tut. 

ID,  Hr.-X?. 


UST  OF   OEADVATEa. 


Mr. 

B.,Mr. 


16  IS  JeO: 

18»  Dick.  Cliarl. 

Itr  Dick.  Willii 

le^  Naah.  Jamri  _ 

1836  C,  D.  C.  T-  KuBPir 

1839  N.  J.  R-Oicn  P. 
McCluskey 

I3B  Jaff  John,  Mr. ' 

McCollom 

tSSS  Dan.       JaniciT., 

McComba 


McConahe/ 

1840  Jfff.  Da.iJ  W. 

iMcConaughj 
1795  Dirk.        Duvid,  Mr.,  Jeff.  D.  D.  1 
1339  Jxr.         J.H.  [Pro. 

1840  W.  Pa.     DaTJd 


McConkey 

1BU  Dick.        Benjamm  BL 

McConnell 
■09, -SOW  ra.WilliBin,  Hr. 
18J1  JefT  William,  Mr. -S?. 

McCook 

1811  JclT.  Georgr,  Hr.  "31,  H.  D. 

JUcCord 
1837  Obrr.        Jnvph 

McCorkle 
1791  Difk,    -Sl.™^,  D.D.,W.J.  B.A.17TI. 

McCormick 
I79S  Dick.    ^Inm«,B.A.  TuLHt. 'lO.and 
I31t  Dick.        Jama  [Pnrf. 

183S  Jeff.         William 

McCoskry 
laifi  Dick.       Charlei  W.,H.  D. 
I8U  Dick.       Snwrf  A.,  Hr.  (Col.  D.  D.T) 


TOL.   XT, 


67 


McCourtnef 
H  Jeff.         WaifaJDfK 


WaifaiDftoD 
McCoy 

18£9  irS.  Cfaarla  F.,  Hr,  "33,  ProT. 

IB36  Mia.  3.Ata 

1837  Frank.  G. 

IB33  Jeff.  David 

1839  Mia.  Samuel  V. 

McCracken 

1831  Mia.  BaiMul.  Mr.  '37,  Mia.  FraT. 

McCrea 

1817  Jeff..  Itobrn 

■841  U.  N.  Y.  Andrew 

McCready 
1814  Jeff,         ^J:.«J™,  Mr.  ■30. 
McCrery 

1834  .Ml.-..  Juieph 

McCullucfi 
TO, '30  W.  Fa.  John 
IB^a  Dick.       Jola  W.,  Hr. 
1819  Dick.        (Jamuel 
1B4n  Nadi.       Benjamin  W. 
1811  W.  Fa.     Charlei  C. 

HcCalloh 

lUSSN.J.         JdtanS. 
1836  N.J.        Richards. 
HcCalloush 

1835  Un.  Samuel  J. 

HcCnoe 

S.C. 


McCurdy 
:  Jeff.         John  R. 


1831  ..„.  _ 

McCutchen 
1836  U.N.C.  Roberta. 
McDill 

1839  Mia.  John 

McDoDsId 

1803  Jeff  Andnw 

1804  Jeff.  JMin,  Mr.  '15. 
test  Jeff.  Zanliinnr,  Hr.  -St. 
1836  Mia.  Lnuihim 

1833  Hia.  DaVKl  R.,  Hr.  '39. 

1840  W.  Pa.     Audi 


McDou^al 


1837  Vu. 

McDowel 

IB3I  Jeff  Keuheo  R.,  Hr.  «,  H.  D. 

McDo-rell 
1-791  Dirk.       Maxwell,  Blr. 
1813  U.N.C.  — /iAi>,  U,  D.  aod  at  Ua-'llN. 
[J.  a  A.  1801. 


UIT  OF   SKADDATKI. 


I8t7  Frank.  —WiUim 

lets  Niui 


1  ItuI 


»  G  ,  Hr. 
'  :k  H.,  Mr. 


W36N.J.         

JB57  N.  J.        A.  Willi 

McDuffie 

1836  Yile         Jinm 

McElor* 

ISIt  Jeff.  Joirph 

1330  Frank.       tVUIum 

1540  Wmh.      Archibdd  C. 

McEwen 

1841  Na.h.        John  L. 

UcFarlaod 

•m.  W  W.  pa.  F.,  Mr.,  D.  D. 

McFarliM 
I81S  ni'k        AV.lliom 
I8t9  Dii-b.    —Alfiartiltr, Kr. 

JWcFnrren 
■09.  'ao  W  i'ii  S..  Mf. 

1834  Mi^,     -&™.«/.Mr. 

HcPee 

1836  Jeff.  Jobn  R. 

McGavock 

I79t  Dick.         Ralph 

IBIS  Na«h.        Franca 

1831  Nuh.       AltwrtT. 

McGee 

■836  N,  J.  Williain  C,  Hr. 

McGehee 

1541  U.  N.  C.  MoDifon 

HcGifien 

1641  Vf.  Pa.     G.  Wallaca 
ISU  W.  I>a.     NonsD 

McGill 
1791  Olck.       JIuMi 

ie%  Jrff.  Alr»i>derT.,Hr.'3I. 

1835  W.  Pa.     Thtmai,  Mr. 

Mc  Gin  lev 

1798  Dick.         AmiM  A. 
letT  Jeff.  John 

J836  Jeff,         D.  Blj'lhe 

McGinoil 
IS3I  Dick.        ArnMrwu 
1835  Jeff  Jamn 

McGtauglilin 
IMl  Jcir,  h^ric  G. 

McGookea 
18S4  Jeff.  W. 

McGraw 
leSe  Dick.     —Jama,  D.  D. 

McG  ruder 
18S6  Pi^iih.      rWMi.Mr. 

McGuffey 
■09. '30  W.['a.  Thmmi 
•09,  '30  W.  Pa.  IV.,  Mr.,  Pret.  Ohio  Uoii 

McGaire 

1840  LVNY  — EdwarJ  B.,  Mr. 

McHarg 

1838  Uii.  WilliomN. 

McHenry 

1839  N.  J.  John  G. 

1839  N.  J.  Jamea  II. 

1840  N.  J.         Jam)  H. 

UcIlTamn 
1809  Dick,        William 
ISt4  Dick.        /aooc,  Hr. 
1815  Did(.        William  B..  Mr. 
ia»  Jeff.      -William,  H.  D. 


[Mat, 

1831  Bra.      ~Chtrlu  P.,  D.D.,  N.J,  '16,  k 
[Mr.  PnCiDHill.jUid.id 
[Pret.KaH.CalL 
857  N.J.        JothiufL 

Mclnlire 
18%  Jeff.  JaianG. 

ff,  Slotin 

Mcintosh 
ISI7  Jeff,  Danial 


I  Jeff.  Jcdin 

5  Rul.      —John,  D.  D. 

McJuDkea 

1841  Jeff.  J. 

1841  Jtff         E. 

HcJunhin 
lese  Jeff.         A.  M.,  Mr.  -39. 

McKaiff 
■09,  '30  W.  Pa.  Kobert,  Hr.  H,  D. 
'09.'30  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr. 
*09.'3O  W.Pa.Tboma<J.,Mr. 
18S9  J^if.  Thomai  J-,  Mr.  W. 

1837  W.  Pa.      CtsPioa  v.,  Mr. 

1838  l!n.  Niell 

1839  N.  J.        John  W. 

McKee 
ISM  N.  J  II  Ogden 

McKeehan 
1787  Dick.       Datid,  Hr. 

HcKennan 

"09, 'SO  W.Pa.T.M.T,.Mr. 
■09, -30  W.Pa.J.  IV.,  Mr. 

1833  W.  Pa.      William 

McKennej 

1819  Jeff.        JAn 

McEeiaoD 

179!  Dick.        John 

1834  Mia.        John  A. 

McEieney 

I8ST  Fr^ok.      °  Villiam  BL 

McKim 

1S!S  Dick.        JgniHH.,Ur. 
1830  Dick.     _  John  L. 

McKinlcy 
1S£3  Dick.         Dtaitl,  Hr. 
t^8  Frsnk.       £.  D. 
1350  Franli.      WiUiam,  Mr.  -S*. 

1834  Frank.       Chirin  G.,  Hr. 

Mc  Kin  nay 

IBI4  Dick.  Hordecai,  Hr. 

I3!l  Ji-ff.  ffanrf,  Hr.  17. 

lSt9  Dick.  Jobn  C. 

1830  Prank.  Felix  G  ,  Hr. 

1634  Mia.  AlaiiDder 

1635  W.  Pi.  E,  Mr. 
\ISX>  Mia.  Colin 
1841  Amh.  Sabio 

McKinnii 

1313  V.  N.  C.  Diatxm 

McKiastry 

1835  N.J.         Jao)eiW.,Ht. 
1838  A    ■  -  -      -      ■■ 


McKiMick 
1837  R,  J.         FM>r  D. 

HcKettrick 
1336  Fmok.     Mm 


1843] 


Ltrr  OP  OKADUATKI. 


McKnieht 

179!  Dick.  Sma 

1838  N.  J.  Lewii 

18:19  N.J.  Rotwrt 

1840  N«b.  M«nW. 

1841  MMfa.  WMJIamG. 

McKown 
IBM  H'ai.        l;d«ardP,Mr. 

McLiiniilitn 

lan  Dick     Jao,MX.,Mr. 

McLiin 
1831  Mis.        WUim.^.Ki.'n. 

UcLaurin 
ISat  Mil.         Hugh 

HcLaory 
1838  t'u.         Jameiia 

McLean 
IBlt  U.  N.  C.  Hurdocfa  H.,  Hr.  fO,  H.  D. 
1S3S  Wm.  — |J°'»>.  ['>'-  D-'  ^<^  Mui«r  ^cd. 
faBd  Jud(fl  S.  C.  U.  H. 


Charle.  K,  Mr. 


1836  Vale 
IB39N.J. 
1639  Uid. 

McUlrrin 

1839  Yals         Williini 

HcLelUnd 
189  Dick.  Kobert 
1S40  WmL       Geoin 

McLemore 

1840  Natb.        AiidrewJ. 

McLeod 

1831  Dirk.     -Al^iaodw,  Hr. 
1840  U-  fi.  r.  WUil.  u. 

IS33  U.  N.  C.  HeDi7 1. 
McLoad 

IS38  Yi>l^         AFiton 

Mc-Mahon 
1839  Bow.        iMiah 

McHBriin 

183S  Ud.  Pcibt  a. 

1810  Un.  ArrhibaU 

Mc  Masters 
•(B.  '30  W  Pa.  WilJiara,  Mr. 
1839  Un.  Itenjaa.iBB.J. 

McMath 

1838  Un.  Hoberl 

UcMehui 

leZT  Uia,         Jofaa 
McHittan 
1801  h«.         WilJian,  Hr.  W. 
1807  Jrff.      — Jobi,  D.  D.,  Mr.  'OS. 
1338  Hid.  NciJI  A. 

JS40  U.N.  C.  Andrew 

McUullen 

1839  Fnnk.      P. 

McMurd; 

1837  US.  Kobcn 

McMurny 

1B34  U.  N.r.  Willlan.Hr. 

McUurrea 
16XA  J*ff.         William 

AIcMurtree 
183!  IrS.  Koben  A.;  Mr.  '3G. 

1840  t'.N.Y.-Rich«nlC.,Mr. 

McNsir 
1SI8  Jffr.        JoAx.Blr.'SS. 

1840  hS  SolamnB 

UcNeal 

1831  Nuh.       AOmmT. 


9  Un. 


Hen 


McNeill 

9  U.  N.  C.  Angm  C. 

McNeilr 

4  Dick.         J.,mri  a.,  Hr. 

McNeish 

1  Rul.         David 

McNiah 

5  Hstn.     — Koben,  LL  D. 

McPhsil 
S  Yala         Georn  W.,  Hr.  '41. 
B  Jtfl'.         B.  G. 

AlcPheeters 
I  L'N.C.  — iri/;ii«.Mr.,D.D.'19,W»«fc. 
1  [I.  N  f,  Sa,nu«l  B.         [ColL  V«.  B.  A. 

ilcPhorren 


a,Hr.,M.O.F«Di. 


McQueea 

I  U.  N.  C.  Anhibdd 

McRie 

C  Mia.  Malcoln 

4  MiB.         JohDj. 

McRee 

0  U  M.C.  -JaMttf„D.  D.  k.  (Hr.uN.  J. 
B  N.J.         GriHilbJ.  [74.)) 

1  U.  N.  C.  Andre*  F. 

McVickar 

5  Col.  Ilrury 

McWiiir 
1  [.>a„k       ll-.//u~,  D.  D. 
AlcWliortLT 

5  Frank.  —J.,  Mr. 

6  Frank.       Wmiam 

Mc  Williams 

6  U.  N.  C.  Frederick  N. 

7  C.  D.  C.  NalbaDwl 

Head 


S  Col. 


1  Un. 


ChnrI 


—Alaiada^,  Mr.,  EM17  Fnd 


Meade 

9  Ditk.       fhiliipK. 
HeiDs 

5  Frank,      II.  II. 
-  -      ■        A.  B.,  Mr. 

a  v.en.    —AUxat'—  ' 

0  W.Pa.     Jum-|p1i 

Me  ares 
9  U.  N.  C.  Tbomu  D. 

8  Hart.       Elijab  R. 

Metwne 
4  U.  N.  C,  John  C. 

1  U.N.C.  Gilea 

1  U.  M.  C.  AUjaH^ 

3  U.  ti.  C.   miJJni  AT.,  Hr.  '39,  Tm. 
Mechlin 
.^1  Fr«.Bk.     Rntvt 
lets  JeC         AleiMdN  H. 


r   OF   OR  ADD  AT  BB. 


[Hit, 


Medtart 
1336  N.J         Jacob C. 

1B39  U.  ft.  Y.   Willian  B. 

Meeker 
183TN.J.        JamnR. 

Meeki 
IS33  Hia-        John  A. 

IBM  Fnnk.  -Henry 
IWn  Kraiik.      Samuel  W.,  Ur. 
IBIO  Friiik.      Cliatln  U. 
lasa  Ud.  MallHr 

Melbuie 

1809  U.  N.  C. 

Mellen 

1836  Bro.  Wllliim  C. 

Menaeoi 
1840  N.J.        AiiHMvui 

1840  N.  J.         CouiiiulioaJ. 

Mercer 
1813  Dirk.  Willium  D. 

W.'SO  W.Pi.R.,)>qii,H.  U. 
1835  Bm.       — Jt,«,  II  D, 

1837  N.  J.         Al«ia>id«r  Q. 

Mere  wether 

1807  Frank.  Jamei,  Mr.  IBU. 

leOS  Frank.  William 

J&13  Prank.  TbomasJ. 

ISW  Frauk.  Kvhard 

1816  Frank-  Jsmet  A. 

1834  Frank.  William  H. 

MerriBD) 

1837  Wal.  Franklin 

'    1839  Wni,  Mybin 

lew  llan.  Naihanifl  W. 

1840  Uarl.  Abeuer  H. 

Merrick 

IB37  Bow.     — Jnhn  M.,  Hr. 
1837  Wsi.     —Frtdtnct.Mr.  Vm^ 
1840  Amh,        George  H. 

Merrill 

1834  Wei.  Amimit  F.,  Mr. 

1834  Wea.  Jaha  W..  Hr. 
less  Wea.  Annia,  Mr. 

1835  Mid.  Allen  R. 

1536  Uan.         Daniel  F.,  Mr. 

1836  Bnw.         Wilbam 

1537  Bow.         Alberl,  Mr. 
1839  Dan.        Abel 

1839  Dart.         JameaA.E. 

1839  Un 

1840  Da 

1840  Da 

1841  Wi 

Heririn    . 

1839  Yale  Samu 

1841  Wci.         Eliii' 

Mesereiu 

1839  Uu.  Lawn 

Meaiinger 

1839  Ham.        l«ac : 

Metcalf 

1333  Uio.  Georg 

MhooD 


ISU  Frank.      WUIiamC,  Hr. 

Hiddleton 
1839  Jeff.         TboBM 


HillRD 
B  N.  J.      — JoAn  Jf.,  H 

MilUrd 
G  Un.  AbiiiberK 

HitledsB 

4  Frank.      John  T. 
MUleo 


Miller 

15  Jeff.      — S»in«»l.  IMr.,  Pr*f. 

e  Dick.  Jamei  H.  M.  D..  Vs\j.  TnK, 
hVi»li-n,)i.-  Prof,  and  Prat 

1  U.N.C &»»«'.  D.I>.,ai>d&lPejii>.k 

[U.I.  W,  N-J  Mr.«,fcM 
riVr>n.Bntirslc.aiHll*nif:M 
['ll.eo.  Sea.  fnnc 

8  Jeff!  Ja1^P.,Mr.«t7. 

7  U  «.  C.  Geonn 

n^ro.  CravniofD.,  Mr. 

H  U.  H.  C.  Henry  W.,  Mr. 

4  Mi*.  Joaeph 

J  Ham.       Aiiann  S.,  Hr. 

IG  ».  J.  E.  Spencer,  BIr. 

16  N.  J.         Jolin,  Mr. 
«  Jeff.  A.  C. 

18  Jeff.  JameiC. 

18  Jeff.         J  Kreppi 
»  }-«.  NwinHa 


IS4U  Waih.       Fn-deric 


so:.  J. 


Millet 

6  Wai.         Oiiah 

Millig«D 

9  Jeff  Jama 

0  W.  Pa.    Robart 

Millikea 

8  Kath.        i^nardH. 

Millikin 
8  Mia.  Thomat 

Millifftaa 

7  Jiff.      —John,  Mr.,  Vat. 

Mill! 


6  Yale  Fnderick 

7  Yale  Sanml  J. 
7  U.  N.  Y.  B.  C. 
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1839  Un. 
1841  Yale 
1841  Wins. 
1841  Mia. 
1841  Mia. 


WilMam  C. 
Edward 
David 
Beiiiamin 
J.  MrFarland 


Millspaugb 

1835  Un.  Andrew  W. 
1838  Kut.  Alexander  C. 

Milner 

1837  Frank.      R. 

1840  U.N.  V.  TbomaiP. 

Mil  nor 

1838  U.  N.  Y.  Charles  E.,  Mr. 

MiDcb 

1838  Wat.         Stephen  M. , 

Miner 

1833  Mid.  Lamum 

1836  Amh.    —Nathaniel,  Mr. 

1839  Yale     —William  W.,  M.  D. 

Minns 
1836  Harv.        George  W. 
Minor 

1841  Vale         Charles  S. 
1841  Nash.        Johu  S. 

Minot 
1836  Harv.        George 

1836  Harv.       William 

1837  Dart.        Joaiah 

Mitchei 
1833  Nash.       Charles  B. 

Mitchell 
1798  Dick.        William 
1809  Frank.      William 
*09,'30  W.Pa.J.  C.,Mr. 
1811  Jeff.  James 

1815  U.  N.  C.  Siokely  D. 
1821   U.  N.  C.  Anderson,  Mr.  Tot. 
1825  Frank.      William  L.,  Mr. 
18i7  Frank.      Giles.  Mr. 
1828  Frank.      A.  H.,  Mr. 
1833  Mid.      —William,  Mr.,  Yale,  B.  A.  '18, 

1835  Yale         Algernons.  [and  Mr. 
1837  Bow.        Edward  F. 

1837  Frank.      J. 

1837  Un.  Elijah  B. 

1838  lk>w.         Benjamin  F. 

1839  .Wms.       William  W. 

1840  Dart.        Thomas  G. 

1841  Yale         Donald  G. 
1841  Jeff.  Andrew  D. 

Mittermair 

1836  Harv.  — Charles  Joseph  A,,  UL*.  D.  Hei- 

[dclberg,  Prof. 

Mizter 

1836  Yale         Georre,  Mr. 

Modderwell 
W,'30  W.Pa.  IV.,  Mr. 

Moffat 
1830  JeflT.  William 

1833  Jeff.  Charles  S. 

1835  N.  J.        James  C,  Mr.  Tut..  Lafavette 

[CoU.  Prof. 

Molloy 
1811  Frank.      Joseph  H.,  Mr.  "SO. 

Monell 
1839  Un.  John  D. 

Monilaws 
1839  Un.  George 

Monroe 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  James 
184U  N.  J.        John  A. 


Montague 

1841  Wms.       Melzer 
1841  Wms.       EuosJ. 

Monteith 
1798  Dick.       Alexander 

Montfurt 

1831  A:ia.         Joseph  G. 

Montgomery 
1797  Dick.        Moses 
1807  U.  N.  C.  John  C. 
'09.'30  W.Pa.J.  G,  Mr. 
1824  Jeff. 
18:;!4  Dick. 
1830  Jfff. 

1832  Frank. 

1837  Amh. 

1838  Jfff. 

1838  N.J. 
I83y  N.  J. 

1839  W.  Pa. 


Jofm,  Mr.  'SO. 
Sumttel,  Mr. 
Ditrriel  8.,  Mr.  'Si. 
T.  F ,  Mr. 
Attxander 
James 
Thomas  C. 
Harxp)-  F.' 
William 


Montieth 
1809  Jeff.  Alexander,  Mr. 

1813  Jeff.  Johu 

Moody 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  Samuel,  Mr. 

1823  Jeff.  Robert,  Mr.  ^28,  M.  D. 
1829  Jeff.  Samyel.  Mr.  '36. 

1835  W.  Pa.    John  W.,  Mr. 

1836  Wa)ih.      Martin 

1837  W.  Pa.     James  C,  Bfr. 

Moore 
1792  Dirk.        John 
1795  Dick.        Andrew 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  Henry 
'09, '30  W.Pa.  Joseph 

1815  U.  N.  C.  Matiliew  R. 

1816  U.  N.  C.  Junius  A. 

1818  Jeff.  Jothua,  Mr.  'S?. 
1820  U.  N.  C.  Bdriholomew  F. 
1822  U.  N.  C.  Benjamin  T. 

1824  U.  N.  C.  Augustus 

1825  U.  N.  C.  Jam««s 
1825  Jeff.  Jo/m,  Mr. 
1827  Frank.  B.  B.,  Mr. 
1^29  Frank.  Richard  D. 

1831  Frank.      Thomas  J.,  Mr. 

1832  Jeff.  Clarke 
1835  Mid.  Jamtt 

1835  Bow.  Athil,  Mr. 

1836  W.  Pa.  Oscar  F.,  Mr. 

1837  Dart.  William  D. 

1838  Dick.  Thomas  V.,  Tutor,  Mr. 
1838  Mid.  Jonathan  F. 

1838  Wash.      James  D.  L.  M. 

1839  Harv.       James  J. 

1839  Mia.  William  A. 

1840  Jeff.  JohnT. 

1841  Dick.  Carson  C. 
1841  Yale  William  H. 
1841  Mia.  Samuel  W. 
1841  Mia.  William  H. 
1841  Un.  Henry  J. 

Morange 
1840  Un.  James  P. 

More 

1789  Dick.       Jainta 

Morehead 

1817  U.  N.  C.  •John  M.,  Mr.  "Xl^  Tut,  Got. 

1819  U.  N.  C.  Jaroet  T.  [N.  C. 
1834  U.  N.  C.  Abraham  F.,  Tut 

1836  Mia.         Samuel  J. 
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Morehouae 

N.J.  RichanlR. 

Un.  Chirlet  M. 

Morel  ind 
Prank,      luac  ti.,  Ur. 
Morgan 


— Jnhn 


lixiD  F. 


Chlrlf 


iiH. 


)  Un. 

I  Ud.  Robert  C. 

M  orison 
1  Hanr.       Horace 
)  Hsrv.       Maihanicl  H. 

Mortar  ■ 


Wjlli 


nW. 


HymnN.,. 
William  a. 


a  Yale        Da  Will  C. 
Morriaon 

I  U.  N.  C.  Jama,  Mr.  '19. 

9  U.  N.  C.  fan  J. 

a  U,  N.  C.  Roirri  H.,  D.  D.  '38,  F 

I  U.  N.  C.  WaihiiiEtoB  [irid 

SU.N.C.  Colombui.M.D. 


7  Vaia  GeorecB. 

i  Yale         Char^  H. 
i  Yale  Heoiy  C. 

Morton 

i  Franli.      John  H,.  Mr. 

I  C.  D.  r..  William 

S  U.  N.  Y,  John  B.,  Mr.  '59. 

)  Harv.  ■IttMamii,  LL.  D.,  Bra.  IH  B.  A. 

»  Bow.         Silaa  (Mr.  aud  LL.  D. 

Mossier 
1  U.  N.  C.  Willian  D..  Mr.  TuL 
1  Praok.      Benitmin  T. 
>  Frank.      W.  R.  H..  Hr.  'Zb. 


i  Har 


Willi 


1840  Frank.      W. 

1841  Wal.         Joba  L. 

MoH 


Moullrie 
3  Frank.     B.  H.,  Mr. 

5  Mid.  David 

J  Dart.        Horaca 

Mudge 

[I  Wri.         Thoma)  H. 

Muhlengberg 


laoa  Jeff.      — tiamiwl,  Mr.,  M.  D. 

Murdock 

T  U.N.C.  Jboim 
'SOW.Pa.Jol.B 
SN.J.         tieorn 

5  Yale  Chailn  E. 
7  Aoih.        William 

Murrree 
I  U.  N.  C.  IWilliam  H. 

6  »a>h.        William  L. 

Murpher 
9  U,  N.  C,  tArchlbald  D.,  ProT. 
I  U.N.C.  William  D. 
3  U.  N.  C.  Virior  M.,  Mr.  19,  H 
0  Amh.        TlnmaaO. 


Hurphr 

T  Mia.  DUDC 

MurmT 
♦  W.  Pa.     Nic, 
\  Naib.   — TbD 


MoBgriTe 

T  Vila         Chrinnphv 

5  Harv.       John  F.  H. 
7  Uan.       Joha 

MnaUrd 
t  JcR'.         Cmmtau  H,  Ur.  'SB, 

Muzzy 
3  HiJ.  Clamitm  F. 

»  Ham.        Addiaon 
9  H.  L.T.I.  La  WHO 

Myer 
s  Rut        Gilbtn  HeP. 

t  Hid.         AlleBR,Hr. 

Nabb 
S  Dick.       G«ciife  W. 

Naben 
1  Frank.     Z. 


1813.]  UB 

NiU 
1831  Hi*.         Saiat,  Mr.  'V. 

Nuh 
1836  U.  N.  C.  Heniy  B. 

Navlor 

IB39  JtS.  Jimel 

1841  Hia.  Arihnr  R. 

Ned 

1801  Dirk.    ^Timet  A.,  Mr. 
■09.  ■»  W.  Ps.  a,  8.,  Mr,  M.  D. 

1836  Bow.    — Jobn,  Mr. 

Neile 
18t9  C.  D.  C.  Rollin  H. 

Needhnm 
1840  WrH.        OeareitF. 

IZX  AVf>.         Chaitd 

1818  Dick.       JoMphC,  Ur. 

Neil 
1834  W.  Pa.     Joht,  Hr. 

NeiU 

1837  Dirk.       WiUiam  V. 

Weil  son 

18X1  Vask.       PalriekD. 

Meialer 
ISU  Frank.      HughM^Ur. 

Nelden 
1839  Un.  JoboH. 

Nelma 
1839  N.J         Ebeneiar 

Naleon 
18!9  Dick.       Williim  F. 

1834  Mia.         ]*iBC9A. 

1835  Irff.         C.  K. 

1836  Wmi.       Georn  F. 

1836  Wmi.      Thomu 

1839  Un.  Jolin  W, 

1840  Htm.        KeoryA. 
1810  UN.Y.^TRoben,  Mr. 

1841  Hid.         iSamuel,LL.  D.,B.A 

Nesbit 
'09,'30W.F«.  W.Mr. 
18AI  Jar.  WiUiam.  Hr. 

I8?T  FriDk.      Hagh  W. 
IBiS  U.  N-  C.  June*  K.,  H.  D. 

Nelter 
1S3S  Naih.        JauiesW. 

Nbvoii 

1833  Jrff.  DnUE..  nr.-n. 

1839  Jeff.         £Anii  /f.,  Hr.  '37. 
Ne?in 

1*795  Dick.        John 

18X7  Dick.       \ViiN«niH.,Hr. 

1838  JiO:  Alfred 

1838  Hid.         SvItmUtL. 
Nevbofd 

1837  N.J,         George  L. 
1638  N.  J.  Williiin  A. 

Newell 

1835  lUrv.       Chiriei  H. 

1836  W.  Pa.    Thona*  H. 
ISffi  Rut  Wil1iBmA.,lb. 

1838  Harv.        Jogaiban 

Newhall 
1831  Bro.         ThoBU  B. 

1839  Wm.       Jotliiu 

NawUnd 
ISn  N.  J.        Joha 
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1841   Frank.      H. 


.1  Frank.      W. 

Nicbol 
'S  JtS,         Tbomai 
:8  Naih.        Jniib 

Nichols 
A  Yale        George  W.,  Hr. 
6  Uu.  Janea 

6  llarv.       John  T.  G. 

7  Dun.        Henry  M. 

9  U  D.C.  -JiHcpb  D.,  Hr. 

5  Wma.        JohD 

I  Vaia        Effiagham  H. 

NicholaoD 
7U.N.C.  ALr>uiO.P.,8i 

Nickeraon 

4  Wat,         CharbK 

6  Sow.        Alben  A. 


1838  Ham.        Rotiier 

Niow 

1836  Ua.  Allen 

IB40  W«.  Oeorge  W. 

Niibet 

1794  Dick.  Aluander,  Mr. 

1816  Frauk.  H.  C,  Mr.  10. 

1831  Frank.  E.  A.,  Mr. 

1831  Frank.  Jaaei  A.,  Ur. 

1839  Fr«Bk.  T. 

Noble 

1834  Mid.  CaMn  D.,  Hr. 

I33T  Wmi.        WiNiamH, 

1837  Wmi.        8«kHDoaB.,Hr. 
IS40  U.K.Y.— IL.G. 

IB41  Waih.       Henry  D. 

Nodyne 
1B41  Ua.         J.Oakler 

Nolaod 
1794  Dick.       Wniian 

Noll 
1837  N.  J.        Frederick  H. 

Noonev 

1338  Ysle         Jamei,  Hr.,  Tm. 

Norfleet 

1841  V.  N.  C.  Slephea  A. 

Nonnan 

1841  Fnnk.       W. 

1SS4  Dick.       William  B.,  Hr. 
I8J9  Vila  William  H. 

1840  Yale         William 
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North 
1826  U  N.  C.  Erasmus  D.,  filr.  'SI,  M.  D. 
1841  V/en.        John  W. 

Northrop 
1841  Ydie  UiidseyG. 

Northrup 

1839  Vien.        Ashley  R. 

Norton 
1805  Jcflf.         Charles  A. 
1855  Wins.       Jesse  O.  Mr. 
l&'Jy  Vn.  Chailes  D. 

1840  Amh.        Thomas  S. 

1840  Un.  S.  Sheldon 

Norvell 

1841  Nash.        Joseph 

Norwood 
1824  U.  N.  C.  James  H.,  Mr.  '32,  Tut 
1824  U.  N.  C.  John  W. 
1826  U.  N.  C.   William,  Mr.  *St, 

Nourse 

1823  Jeff.  James 

I8i\  Dick.  Jttmft,  Mr. 

18'i5  Jfflf.  Uoiijnmin  F.,  Mr.  'SO,  M.  D. 

]8.')5  JefT.  Charles  H. 

1837  Jeff.  Joseph  E. 
1840  Uarv.  John  C. 

Noxon 

1838  C.  D.  C.  Robert  M. 
1838  Uu.  James 

Noyca 

1835  Yale  Horace  S. 

1837  Yale         John  A  .  Mr. 
1840  Yale         Danifi  P. 

1840  Yale         Oicar  T. 

Nutter 

1838  Bow.        Charles  C. 

Nyce 

1829  Dirk.        Benjamin  M. 
Nye 

1835  Wes.        Elisha  B.,  Mr. 

Oakes 
1818  U.  N.  C.  Thomas  I. 
Oakey 

1841  Rut.  Peter  D. 

Oaklev 

1836  Mid.      — P^-ferC.Mr. 
1836  M.J.         Charles  H. 

O'Brien 
1821  U.  N.  C.  Spencer,  Mr.  '27. 

Ochcltree 
1832  Jeff.  William  D. 

Occonomas 
1840  N.  J.        Luke  K. 

Officer 
W.'SO  W.  Pa.  Patterson 
1840  W.  Pa.     Thomas 

Ogden 

1813  Dick.        Isaac  A.,  Mr. 
1S22  U.  N.  C.  tKohert  N.,  Mr.  '26. 

1840  N.  J.        B.  Duples;iis 

Ogle 

W.'SO  W.Pa.||Charlc»,  Mr. 

1841  Mia.  John 

Okill 
1836  N.  J.        James  J.,  Mr. 

Olden 
1840  N.  J.         William  R. 

Oldham 
1838  W.  Pa.     Wiley  H. 


Olds 
1836  Blia.         ChsDcer  N. 
Olin 

1834  Wes.     — Stephen,  D.  D.,    Pret.  Mim 

[Coll.  and  Wes.  Uaif. 

1835  Wms.       A  bra  ham  B.,  Mr, 

1836  Wms.       Job  L.,  Mr. 

Oliphant 
1825  Jeff.         E.  P  ,  Mr.  '30. 
1K36  Amh.    ^   David  &$.,  Mr. 
1841  Jeff.  John 

Oliver 

1835  Un.  Andrew 

1839  Dart.        Fitz  £. 

Olmstead 
1838  Mid.         Franklin  W.,  Mr. 

1838  Mid.         Rufus  B. 

Olmsted 

1839  Yale         Francis  A. 

1839  Un.  A.  Frank 

Olney 

1831  C.D.C. —Jesse,  Mr. 
1835  Yale  George  W. 

1840  Man.        George  W. 

Onderdonck 

1839  Rot.  Horatio  Q. 

O'Neal 

1807  Frank.      Joseph 
1809  Frank.      Henry 

O'Niel 

1808  Dick.       John 

1840  Dick.       Charles 

Orbison 

1832  Jeff         William  P.,  Mr.  '36. 

O'Riley 

1835  Nash.       Thomas 

Orr 

1333  Jeff  RobeH  W. 

1836  Jeff.      —William,  Mr. 
1840  W.  Pa.     WiUiam  JEL 

Oabom 
1840  Wes.        Thomas  G. 

1838  W.  R.      Hexdnak  IV,,  Mr. 

Osborne 
1798  U.  N.  C.  Alexander,  M.  D. 
1793  U.  N.  C.  Edward  J,,  Mr.  'Oi. 
1302  U.  N.  C.  Adlai  L. 
1805  U.  N.  C.  Spnice  M. 
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RunideU 
1S3T  Hid.         John 

RamieT 
<(»,■»  W.  P.. 

1510  Dick.  Sanwel  O. 

1511  U.  K.  C.  JokD  A.,  Hr. 'IG. 
18H  Dick.         M*ltb«>  V.  U 
ISST  Jeff.  Jama,  Hr.  "93. 
1833  W.  Pa.     BenjtDiin,  Mr. 
IS39  Jelr.  Cliiiki 

1836  JcO:  Willian 

Raod 
1BS6  U.N.Y.^IohiiW.,Mr, 
1B3T  Bow.         WiUiui  W. 

Rudtll 
181t  Bro.         Sinuel,  Ur.,  TuL  Wm. 
1836  Bra.  Silu  B. 

183G  Bnw.         Inae 
1B7T  ¥■)«  William  R. 

Randell 

1S38  Rul.  Petir  O. 

Rindolph 


isse  B 


TbDit 


Chrii 


.■09,  -30  W.  Pa.  WiliiaiB,  Hr.,  H.  D, 
1836  N.J.  ChariwW. 

1636  Jaff.  Job*  C. 

1636  JcfT.  JofaD  H. 

1636  W.Pa,     KobcnC. 
1840  Yala        Edwaid  E. 


1839  Mid.         _....___ 
1839  Hid.  TimcHkr  B. 

Ransom 

I83B  Mid.         JaBwW. 

Ruison 

1819  Jtir.         SicbirdH. 


3  Jeff. 


Willii 


Ravenacroft 
1613  U.^.C.  —Jalai  S.,  D.  O.,  (ad  M  William 
[uidlUr7. 

Rftwion 
1633  Hid.         Uoaanl,  Hr.,  TiM. 

Ray 
__      Jeff.         J.  D.,  Mr. '31. 
lS39Amb.       JobnW. 

RaTmond 
1899  Ua.  Henry  K. 

1340  Wet.  — JTuur,  Hr. 
1811  Yale        Henry  H. 

ReK 
1833  Hia.  FraDcii 

1B38  Hia.  Geor^  9. 
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lail  Dick.  TfaomaiH. 
laiy  U.  N.  C.  Clemint  C. 
ISaO  U,  N.C.  TbomaiE. 
163G  Karv.        JabDH.,Hr. 


Rebren 

1S37  Ma.  Samuel 

Red  ding  ton 

1639  Un.        —Frederic  A.,  B.  A. 

Redfield 

1639  ValB         William  C,  Mr. 
1610  Mid.      — Ti»lhv  F.,  Mr.  ud  Dmt, 
Kedin 

1838  N.  J.         Ricbkn)  W. 

Redman 

1839  Wat.        Datrid  A. 

Reed 
1806  Jeff.  John 

■09. -SO  W.Pa.  WiUiam.ih. 
'W.'X  W.PLCbirluM. 
-09, -SO  W.Pa.  R.  R.,  Mr  .  M.  D. 
1810  Jeff.  J,^.  Mr.  'IH. 
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1830  Dick. 
1839  Dett. 
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1835  Ue. 
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IK»  Ua.  Villerov,  L 

1836  W.  1^     John  Si. 

1837  Anb.        Willian  B. 
I839i;.N.Y.  J.HotiwM 
1840  Jeff.         W.  H. 
1811  Dick.        JebaH. 

Re«e 
1831  Praak.     AacoattH 
1839  N.J.        WiliiaoH. 
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1836  Un.  Nalhag& 

1836  N.  J.        WtUiun  B.,  Hr. 

Reevei 

1837  N.  J.        Buawl  J. 

Reiehell 
1811  U.N.C.  —Clmrbt  a.,  D.  O. 

Raid 
1795  Dick.        n««-  m, 
183t  Frank 

1835  NaA. 

1836  Un. 

IB36  Jeff.  David 

1839  Jeff.  JaoM  C, 

Reily 
1819  Hia.        Jame*,  Hr.  ■St. 

Rdnbart 

1837  N.J.        EdwtnJH. 

Renbert 

1811  Fiank.  —Uamta,  Mr. 

Remsen 
laSS  N,J         AVilliain.Bb-. 
1S3»  Wash,      SimeoB  B, 

Rench 
1813  Jem  Ssmuel 

1811  TJ.  N  C.  ilAbnbam.'Hr.  '31. 

Renouf 

1838  Haiv.        Edward  A. 

Renwick 

1B38  Col.  Jnmci 

Reynolds 

1791  Dick.  Hanwaf 

1623  Jeff.  Jttai 

18U  Frank.  Reabea  T,  Hr.  IS. 

18U  Dick.  John  C,  Mr. 

1316  Franlf.  William  IL.  Mr. 


—IJalM,  Mr. 
mmam,  Mr. 
Jala  v.,  Mr.  38. 
HuibW. 
AlciBDder  G. 
— JiDie*  N.,  Hr. 
Tbaodorg  A.,  Hr. 
Jchn  P. 
Werdn 
Gew|*a. 

JehR 


Rhodes 

Dkk. 

Jo«ThC.,Mr. 

Hani. 

CbJiM 

Ribeiro 

YiJ. 

CI»rleaF.,M.D.,Mr. 

Rice 

Frank. 

H.  W. 

Wet. 

Ginlner.  Hr. 

H«rv. 
Ht,. 

Geo^W. 

CharlinW. 

W«. 

WillwdH.,Hr.,Tu(. 

Daewl 

N.J.' 

JohnH. 

Yale 

Richard  E. 

N.J. 

CharletS. 

Amh. 

Tbonu  0. 

Va. 

AITnd 

Rich 

Yale 

Cl^ki.  Hr. 

Richarda 

D.n. 

C)-™.  S.,  Hr. 

Va. 

Benjamm 

Dan. 

Jnnaa  D.,  Mr. 

Wdu. 

ZaliiwD,  Mr. 

Un. 

ChaHnR. 

Vale 

George 

Va. 

Georg* 

t,L.T.I 

William  C. 

eff. 

William  S. 

Up. 

Cfaariea 

Rich&rdaon 

Hid. 

Daniel  ^. 

Harv. 

Amh. 

Naihaaiar,  Hr. 

Mary. 

Jama 

Dart. 

Hid. 

wln,f4 

Bow. 

S^fk 

fe.I 

Richler 

W«. 

-.ilaiihtic.  Mr. 

Rich 

man 

N.J. 

EliitR. 

Richmond 

Wa.1.. 

JetanB. 

Rii-kpr 

Wai. 

Jc«T* 

Ricketaon 

Uarv. 

J»cpb,Mf. 

Riddle 

1  Dick.       JameiD. 

S  hff.  Daad  H.,  Hr.  *». 

B  U.  N.  C.  IVHBa* 

2  Jeff.         JoMDh,  Hr.  '36. 
Villiam 


,Di5:'»X, 


H.,  Sm.  la  Canr. 
ir7W.,lir. 


Ridg-way 
a  N.J.  CharlciD. 

Ridley 
i  U.  N.C.  tl)rnnifieldL.,llr. 
7  U.  N,  C.   Rflben  A.T.,Hr. 

RigdoD 
B  Hia.         Fraocb  D. 

RifFffB 
S  Jfir.         Cymt,  Mr.  ■». 
\  Jeff.  8(nn  R.,  Hr. 

S  Jrff,  CTnii  C. 

T  WaiJi.       John 

Riker 
i  Col.  Jobo  K. 

Riley 
5  Jeff.         W.  H. 

G  Naita.    — Uri  D.,  Hr. 

t  Dan.  Ckarlea 
a  N.  J.  Fill  H. 
D  Va.  Eraiuu 

S  U.  N  C,  Ferdloaod 

Ritcbey 
a  N.J.       RobartT. 

Ritcliie 
» Jeff.         Datid 
i  Dick.       Edward 
9  Jeff  Daeid 

i  Harv.      Jamei,  Mr. 

Riter  . 
9  Jeff.     — GeoTfa,  H.  D. 

RittenhouN 
9  Jeff.         John  H. 

Robarda 
SU.N.C.  HoncaL.,Hr. -as. 

Robb 
T  NadL       Alfrad 
1  Haifa.       Edward  C 

Robbiu 


S  Har*.   —Thamai,  D.  D.,  Yale  ■96  aai 
(Hr.  aadaiWn 

9  Amb.  Alden  B. 
9  Wca.  Chaedler 
9  Wmi.        Tbomat 

Roberts 

9  Jeff.  WUliam  B.,  Hr.  ta 


iBSI  W.  Pa.     Le.il,  Hr. 
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[Hat, 


Feier  C. 


Robeton 

5  Hirr.        Williim  R.,  Hr. 
17  Vila         Abd  B. 

Robie 
0  B«w.       Edwud 

RobinaoD 

0  U.N.C.  -Jala,,  Hr.,  D.  D.,  19. 
I)  Frank.     Todd,  Ht. 

1  Nuh.        AntiHiN. 
3  Nufa.        Miiriiu  R. 


8  Dan.    —boat,  Hr. 


0  Htirv.        EphrsimC. 

Rockwell 
9  Fnnk.  -TWilliui  a.,  Mr. 
4  Mid.  Orttn.  Hr. 

7  Amb.       JmI  E. 

Rockwood 
6  Aaih.        &MicI  L.,  Hr. 
17  Dut.       JoHpfa  H. 


Rodm&D 
6  U.  N.  C.  Willlim  B 

8  Yflfl.        Williun  V 

Roe 

9  Dick.       Williim  F 


7  Y*ie  — J*ine>.  H.  D. 

7  Un.  Henry  B. 

8  WaL         Naihaoiel  Q. 

9  Hirr.       Edrannd  L. 


RolllDB 
7  Dart.       John  B. 

RoUo 
7  Wdh.      £ber  H. 

Roliton 
9  Vim.        Jobn  H. 

Rotnondt 
1  Bat.         C.  iL 

Root 
)  Aab.       Hht 


Roper 
l8»Wa.        J<iha,Wt. 

Roaa 
:S39  Un.  WUiian  V.  V. 

Roeunond 
Rose 

laSO  U.  N.  C.  Charla  G. 
I83a  U.N.C.  WilliuA. 
:839  Wrh.        Levi 

Roaebrough 

U.N.C.  RufuaH. 

RoMokriDi 

1837  Amb.        Cynu  R. 
~9  Up.  Joa^ 

Rom 
L793  Dick.       Cbariat 
BIS  Dick.        Barker  J. 
:8W  IHia.         Andnw 
:e39  Un.  Andi«« 

.840  Jeff.         RobanA. 

RoBseel 

9  Amti.        Jowpb  A. 

Roaaer 
Jlotch 

a  Haiv.        Hr njiiraiii  A. 
S  llirv.        William  J, 
Kothroch 
1638  Jeff.         William 

Roulheck 
isil  U.  N  n.  JoMpbB.a. 

1813  U.  N.  C,  John 
■  Round 

Ve».        G^gta.,Ui. 
Rounds 

Vm,    — ,Vr£iDn,Mr, 

RouDeaviQc 

1808  U.N.C.  Benjemin  D.,  Mr. 


1839  V 


.  R.      ICrdw] 


5  Yala 


BBui-         

Rotran 

1839  N.J.        Edwards. 
Rowe 

1838  Bow.        D«»id  8. 

1840  Dan.         Elibu  T. 

Rovell 

837  Amb.        GtergtB. 

Rowlaad 
StS  Jeff.     —IJama,  Mr. 

>la  Williams. 

Rowley 

I83TUD.  tiimogA. 

"7  Ub.  Levi 

9  Un.  Roban  B. 

Ronll 
0  U.  N.  C.  William 
Roji 

839  Wmt        Lsdan 
I8i0  Nuh.       Arthm-a 


IBM  V  N.C,  -ITbomM  C,  L 
IBSe  U.  M.  C.  Samuel  H. 
841  U.N.C.  Tboou) 

Rufioer 
1838  N.J.    — /ft»y,D.O. 
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ThomJ  _  _ 


Rumsey 
1S39  Tall-  OanielL. 

Rundle 

1337  lilt.  SainuciA. 

]8!7  Jttt.     —AndMK  K.,  Mr. 
ISM  W.  Pa.     Simoel,  Hr. 
less  Jeff.  C.  W. 

1B37  Mil.         Hotn 

Ratsell 
laOG  Dirk.       Andnm  K. 
1)9, -30  W.P«.A.L.,  Mr. 
1837  H*rv.        CbariM  T. 

1837  Yil«  William 
1B33  Ober,        Willino  P. 
1S38  C.  D.  C.  Daniel  R..  Mr. 
1840  Htrr.      WillUm  (i. 
J»IO  Ami          - 

1840  Va. 

Rust 

1841  W«.         Richard  S. 

Rutherford 

I8U  Fnnk.  Roberl 

180T  Frank.  Wtlliiinu 

ieS3  Frank.  John  G.,  Ur. 

1333  Jeff.  IUkH 

1827  Fnnk.  Jnha 

18%  Jrff.  FrtmcU 

1831  Frank,  Saniul,  Hr. 

Rulledcre 

1S%  Naib.    -Henry  A..  Hr. 
1839  Harv.       Thomai  P. 
RjM 

1839  Mia.         Micbael  C. 

Rycraon 
1899  Rut.         Abraham  O. 

1840  N.  J.         Tbomai 

Rfland 
ISafi  C.  D.  C.  Rob«t,  Hr. 

Rvort 
ISSA  Jeff  A.,  Mr.,  ProC 

Sk 

1841  Yale         Pomp*}' A.  da 

Sabine 

1834  Hid.  Selh 
1896  Yak)        JoMpb  P. 

1835  Ud.  Joaiah  B. 

Sackett 

1838  Min.  K,\\<,a 

SafToId 

1831   Frank.       JoKphB. 

SaiTord 
IS35  Dart.        Nalhaniel  F. 

1839  Alld.         HyRHi  W. 

1840  Frank.      T. 

1839  Wm.        DniDii 

8dM 
1835  Harv.   — Frascia,  Hr. 
Sftlter 

1840  U.  N.  Y.  Williaia 

Sampion 
1816  U.  N.  C.  JaiDM 
1840  Bow.       Laib«T 
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1837  Uid. 

Sanborn 

1340  Amh.        Pliny  F. 

Stod 
1839  Un.  Jacob 

Saodera 
leU  U.  N.  C.  David  M.,  Mr, 

1838  Un.  Jamei  B. 

1839  HIa.  RictiardMaa 

1840  0.  D.C.  J.R. 

Sanderson 

1789  Dick.        Alaundat 

—  Amh.       John  P. 

Saoford 

Fraak.      S. 


i,Mt. 


i  Yale 


JdIIuiG. 


IS4t  We*.         Calebs. 

Sanger 

1840  Ilarv.        George  P. 

1813  Frank.      ItichardT.,  Hr. 
IKU  Frank.     Joho,  Hr.  -39. 
SargeDt 

--    ..'ai.  SylnputG.,Ur. 

1836  Wat.  OcocKe  A. 

~    Jeff  Fiiawilliam 

Dart.  J.  Everelt 

1841  Yala  Henrj 

Sartwell 
1840  Dart.        Williun  L, 

Satterlee 
Frank.  — Moba  H.,  Mr. 

Saundera 
U.  N.  C.  Jowph  H.,  Mr.  TiK. 
1822  U.  H.  C.  Marloa 
!BI7  U.N.C.  ReuhenT. 
1828  Naih.    — Uavid  M..  Hr. 
18.10  Naih.        William  R. 
1833  Frank.      Henry,  Hr. 


1830  N««b.  Charlea  L. 

IB37  Bow.  CharkaA. 

IB40  H.L.T.I.  Edward 

1841  Wet  laaacA. 
Sawv«r 

U.N.  a  HallbiaiE. 

1833  U.N.C.  Julian  E.,Hr. 

1833  Mia.  Jo-mi  F.,  Hr.  '38. 

1338  Bow.  Nalhaniel  L. 

1838  N.J.  Robert  W. 

IB39  Dart.  Gearge  H. 

IB39  W.  R.  Silaa 

1811  Yale  WilliunT. 


1839  Mid. 

IB35  U.N.  Y.  Ji 
1839  Uo.  li 

Saye 

1834  Fraak.      J. 

1811  JeiT.         Henry  E. 


H. 


1837  Mia.  '      William  E. 

1840  N.J.        P.Tucker 
Sayre* 


MS 

Scunmu 

1837  Bow.         JohD  q.  A. 

Scam  me  1 

1S3T  Dsri.        LucutL. 
Scmboruueii 
183T  Yslx         WilliBiii8.,Hr. 

1838  llnrv.        ChmleiW. 

ScblDk 

1840  N.  J.         J.  8. 

Schenck 
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1877  Mil. 
1B35  Kul. 
IBJl  Yale 
1837  N.  J, 
1337  Rut. 


Robtrt  C,  Mt. 
William  C,  Mr. 
Gtorgt.  Mr. 


ScoDller 

less  D»k.         Jbbm 
1S41  Jeff.  T.  Y. 

Scotch 
IBse  YbI«         TborawP. 

Sciiboer 
13%  Rui.      — J.ibD  H.,  a  A.  Ua. 
IBIO  N.  J.        W, 
— ON.J.        C. 

ISU  Frank.      Jnoiet  O. 

Scroggs 

9  Jcir.  J'oepk 

Sc udder 
8  N.J. 


6  N.J. 

D  W  i',1      S,  M.  O. 

Schnabel 
1840  N.J.        ElliiiS. 

SchoolSeld 
133t  C.  D.  C.  Jobn  H. 
1B38  C.  I).  C    JoM-ph  N.,  Hr. 

Schoonmnker 
tSSI  Dick.    —Jacob,  D.  D. 
1B39  Vn.  Hsriia  V. 

Scborj 

1840  N.J.       %lttD. 

Scbott 

1841  Yil«         GuldoB. 

SchulU 
1839  Ru(.         Joba  L. 

Scbuyler 
18S9  RuL.         i>lil1ipiL,llr. 

Scobey 

1339  Den.  David  C. 

ScofielJ 
1S40  Uam.       Glenn!  W. 

Scott 
I7B9  Dick.        Janwt 
180i  Jeff.  Ainhaat 

1805  JelT.  Jama  ■ 

ISce  Jeff.  Jama,  Mr.  "SS. 

IGOG  Dick.    — IKonui.  D.D. 
•09,  '30  W.  P».  J.  H-.,  Mr.,  Prof.  UI*. 
IBIO  Frank,       Robert 
lau  U  N.C.  ThomuK 
lB!i  Frai 


1823  Frauk. 
1813  Jeff. 
18t7  Jrff. 
iet9  Frank. 


1B34  Jeff.  Jamei  D.,  Vr.  *: 

1836  Bro.  Jacob  R. 

I83fi  N.  J.     -,brm,  Mr. 
1836  U.  N.  C.  L«»reoM  W. 
IS3T  Jeff.  Wilmn 


1836  W«).         Schugla-  M. 

18!3  U.  n.  C.   Alfred  H.,  Hr. 
Seunan 

a  N.J  LcmiarJ  W. 

I  V.Ti.X    ^i,,mutlA. 

Seugent 


1836  Dill 


Seftrle 


D.,N.J.B.A.1i 


RichudT. 
wpbQ. 


IBW  II  L.T.L  Rufuf 
1841  Wea.  Climon 
Sedgwick 


1341  Rui.  John  L. 

SeeleT 
1835  Yala        JohnE.,Hr. 
1837  Wm.        HIchardS. 
I83M  H.L.T.l.  Jolm  T, 
[839  U.  N.  Y.  RarxwKl  H. 
1841  Un.  Abrnhun  T. 

ScQ\je 
Uii.         Mwnni  E. 
Sddea 

18.16  Mid.  Cahm,  Mr. 

1837  Un.  William  A. 

Selfrldge 

I83T  Yale  Wjlliani  W. 

Selkirk 

1840  Wash.       EdwanI 

Sctim 

0  U.  N.C,  Duncan 

Sellers 
1835  Hia.         Williua 


Selmi 


1339  Ua. 


Heni7H. 


1838  Frank.  A.  Q.,  Mr. 

1330  Frank.  Albert  G. 

7  Dick.  Suel,  Mr. 

E  Fmnk.  A.  R. 

1377  J«ff.  Fbib  H. 
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Settle 
ISIO  Rul.         Jacob  H. 

Sewall 
1B36  Bow.        DnvirtB..! 
]R37  Rnw. 
13i7  Itow. 
IK»  HaiD 
1840  Un. 

Seward 

1836  Un.  Alexander 

1838  Vale  Edwin  U. 

Sermour 

I8S3  Hid.  Eutaraim  E 

IS39  Yal« 
I8J6  CnL 
1836  Un. 
}SS1  Yale 

1838  A>Dh ^ 

1311  Waih.       CharloN. 

Sb&cltford 
1835  Harv.        Williani  H.,Mr. 

1839  Uarv.        Charl->  U. 

Shack  lefurd 
1337  Un  John 

Shadden 

1S31  Jcfl'.  Sun: 


Chmles  C,  Mr, 
Willlaoia 


Cbarle* 
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John  W.,  Hr. 


-36. 


1840  Wc 

IftW  W,  Pa.    Jalm  ]■;. 

Sbaonon 

1839  JdT.         Oweo  E. 

Sharon 

1803  Dick.        Jantl 

1S30  Jeff,  Jama  C,  Hr.  "U. 

Sharp 
1815  Dick.       William  H.,  H.  D.,  Udv-Prao, 
18'iO  icS.  Aiiiandtr 

1838  Prank.      J, 

1833  W,  R.       Eliu  C. 
1339  Naih.       John  C.  C. 

1839  Amb.        JamuC. 

Sharpe 

1839  U.  N.  C.  JobD  P. 

Shuietta 
18S5  Djck.        Nii:h„Lu  G.,  Hr. 
Shttlluck 

1840  Dirt.        Conlnnd  W. 

Shaw 
1811  U.  N.  C,   William  A.,  Hr.  Vl,  U.  D. 
1898  Naib.        lUnri  B, 

1834  Frank.  -Howph  B.,  Mr. 
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1835  Wau     -Urwi,  U.  D.,  Bow.  Hr. 

1837  Dart.        Benjamid  F. 

1838  0.  N.C.  Cd^,  Mr. 
1840  Hhtv.       JoKpbC. 

1840  U.N.Y.  -TMonisomerj  B.,  Mr. 

Sheafe 

J835  Dan.        Natb>Dirl  T, 

1839  Ilarr.        ChailuC. 

Shearer 

1836  Jeff.         F. 
1810  Un.  SylTcMcra 

SbeaTmuii 
]U1  L'n.  iDbeanerB. 

Ebedd 
1839  Dun.       George 

Sheets 
1B39  W.  Pa.     JoMph 

Sheffej 
1S39  YbJc         Hugh  W. 


Mr. 


Sheffield 

1837  U.  N.  Y.  Jobn.Hr. 

Sheldon 

13.15  Wmj.  Grnrgt 

IIUT  Vnte  n'ilJiDin( 

Ili;l7  Mid.  Henry  A.,  .  - 

1837  Alid.  — LoKuio,  Ur. 
19  Hid.  Lutber  H. 

10  Wmi.       Garwood,  T. 

ShellsliBrger 

11  Mifl.  S^rimueL 

Shellmiy 

a  Jell  Cutlaod 

Shehon 
I83I  Naih.       Di*id 
1B3G  H.  J.         John  D. 

1810  Yale  ChsrleiS. 

Shepard 
I8n  II.  N.  C,  K-harle*  B  ,  Ur. 
ISaa  U.  N.  C.  Jtithard  M. 
I3:tl  U,  N.  C.  JaoiM  B.,  Mr.  '38. 
lU3ti  Bco.  Siri'bvnU. 

18311  Bro.  Ttujmall*. 

-     -  GeoreeF. 

1836  Dart.    —CharletU.,  H.D. 
183i;  Waib.       Daniel 

1838  Wat.         Allm 

1833  Mid.  Jonaihan  A.,  Ur. 

Shepherd 

1830  Mia.  Iiaac  N. 

1831  INstb.  RichaH 

1839  C.  D.  C.  Tl»iDD>J. 
IDIO  Un.  Daniel  U. 

1811  U.  N.C.  Jeua 

Shepler 

1837  Dow.       John  R. 
Sheppard 

1833  M..1,  Mi^uryB. 

Sbermau 

1839  Vale 

1836  Yiila 

I8S6  Ham. 

8  Hid, 


Franci 


Samuel  8.,  Mr. 


1839  YalB 

1840  Hid. 

Sherrell 

1837  FVsnk.      Dfl*ii 

Sherrerd 

1833  N.J.         Sbqii 
1339  N.  J.         John 

Sherwood 
1836  U.  N.  Y.   W.  1 

1838  Un.  Thoi 


1839  Yale         John  D. 

1840  Ham.        JoMpli  S. 

Sliields 


1837  A 


Shipley 


rlU. 


Shiptnna 
9  U.h.  V.  George  E. 

Shipp 
W.-SO  W.Pa.E<hMil.lh. 
1340  U.  N.C.  AlhntM. 
1340  U.N.C.  WiUiaMH. 

Shippea 
1790  Dick.       Joha 
1806  Dick,        Henry,  Hr. 
1839  N.J.        Hsnr7 


MS 

Shoemtkei 

1840  Yala         l.niBniiD. 
1B*1  J«ff.  WilUamL. 

Shorter 

1837  Frmik.       J. 

Shotwell 

1840  H.L.Tl.  SimndW. 

Shouie 
133S  Rut.         John,  Mr. 

Shufflway 

IS39  Mid.      — EirvHrd  8. 
leW  Ua.  IJoraiio  D. 

ShurlJeir 

1831  Bro.       -Xalba»ip;B..Mr.,HuT.  R  A. 
['31,  u>dH[.ui<IU.D. 
8  hate 

1810  Dan.        Henry  A. 

Sickle* 
ISU  Jeff.  Wmiam,  Hr.  '30. 

Ijikei 

1841  Un.  Lcvii  E. 

Sill 

1838  Yale         Gwrge  W.,  Hr. 

1839  Yale         Kictaard 

Silliman 
1837  Ysb         Jloiijiiinin,  Ut. 

Silsbee 

1B3S  Ban'.         Ssmuel 

Silver 

1835  Ud.  Silu  B. 

Sinieaon 

I8I7U.  N.C.  Jairei 

SimmoDB 

1833  Dm.  Feid 
1841  Mid.  Ihmes 

•09,10  W.Pa.E.,Mr. 

18IG  Hi>.  Janiea,  Hr. '36. 

183!  Bro.  JdIid  K..  Mr. 

1834  Bro.  Dsnitl  f. 
1841  Wm.    —AtttOiaii,  D.  D. 

Simi 

1813  Frank.      Ja>n«  S..  Hr. 
1824  U.  N,  C.   Edward  D.,  Mr.  TuL 
IBU  Frank.      Ferdinand 
1325  U.  K.  C.  WillimnD. 

1836  Jrff.      —Hiram  Mr.  and  al  JtS.  ML 
183T  Un.  Ridiard  S. 

1840  Dick.       John  H. 

1788  Dirk.        thllh^ 
1BI3  Nush,  IV';//uni,  a  A. 

Singletnry 

1835  W.  K.       John  C,  Hr. 

Skinoer 

1833  Mid.  Mark 

1840  V.  y.  Y.  'riM>nia«  H. 
SIftde 

ISIO  U.  N.  C.  Tfaomai  B.,  Mr. 
18St  XJ.  N.  C.  Jnoici  B.,  H.  D. 
1831  Fmnk.— miocnRsB.,Hr. 

1836  Mid.  William 

Slafler 

1840  Dan.         CdmnndF. 

SiBgle 

1840  W.  Pa.     ChriitiaaW. 

Slaughter 
laiTU.N.C.  ||LewiiB.,llr. 

SUuaoD 
IS37  tin.  Hina 


LIST  OF   GRADUATES. 
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Slarmtkar 

808  Dick. 

Jaiper 

819  Dirk. 

Jan™  A. 

B32  W.  Pa. 

J.  F. 

833  Dirk. 

Abo.,  Mr. 

Slotn 

830  Jeff. 

Jb-o.  Mr. '34. 

1836  Dan 

David  a. 

1841  Idl. 

RoberlR. 

Small 

1340  Un. 

JameiE. 

Small 

wood 

IBB  C.  D.  C. 

WiUinm  A..  Mr.  '35. 

8<nart 

^B^t  Jeff. 

Jch, 

1833  Jeff'. 

Jama  P.,  Hr.  '38. 

I33(i  Wat. 

HoaeaM 

Suead 

1839  Vn, 

Morg.nJ. 

Smiley 

1833  N».h, 

Thoina,T. 

1333  LMJ.C.  - 

-Tliamai  J.,  Mr. 

Smith 

1790  Dick. 

Robert 

ITJO  Dick. 

AlUtlD 

1793  Dick. 

Jane* 

1306  Dick. 

JoA-.Mr.«idTucW.J. 

1808  JelT. 

Jane. 

'09,  '30  W.  Pa.  FrederiA,  Mr. 

'09, '30  W.  Pa.  J.  r..  Mr. 

■09, '30  W.  Pa 

W.  t>.,  Mr. 

■09,'30W.P..Jo.q>* 

1810  Dick. 

Ttaomni  B. 

1815  Jeff. 

J«pA,Mr.'36. 

1SI6  Dick. 

Jamea 

18[9  Jeff. 

WiOim,  Mr. 

lasou.H.c 

laai  u.N.c 

S«MU^I. 

1813  Dick. 

Digby  0.  B.,  Hr. 

m4  Dick. 

&^,Hr.' 

iBW  U.  N.  C 

Williici  R. 

1815  Jeff. 

Jam« 

1825  Jeff. 

TbomaaS. 

IBM  U.N.C 

John  C. 

18M  Jeff. 

1819  U.N.  a  Franklin  L. 

1831  U.  >.  C 

Archibald  A.  T.,  Mr. '3B. 

183!  U.  N.  C 

Richard  H. 

1833  Bro. 

-EH  B..  Mr. 

1833  Jefl-. 

HanKhod 

1833  Mid. 

William  L.  Q. 

1334  Hid. 

AiaB. 

IS.'H  Mia. 

-Luiber,  Mr. 

1835  Dart. 

1839  Yala 

Edward  W.,  Mr. 

1835  Yale 

Henry,  Mr. 

1833  Yale 

JobnC. 

1835  W.  Pa. 

Joma  IK.,  Mr. 

1835  W.  Pl 

J«lm  M.,  Mr. 

1835  Mia. 

Edmund 

1835  Mia. 

Jnhn  A. 

183S  Amli. 

Geor^P. 

1835  Un. 

Jaiper 

183SUB. 

Joseph  W. 

1335  Un. 

Jamei 

1835  Frank. 

William  O. 

1835  V.  N.  C 

JameaC.Hr.'SSM.D. 

183S  Un. 

Chariot  C. 

1836  Wat. 

William 

1836  Dan. 

John  a 

1336  Bra. 

Henry 

1836  Yale 

EbeDMerC. 

1B3S  Wadk      dtaikalL 
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836.1),  N 

V 

S.Tro- bridge,  Mr. 

836  U.N 

Y 

J. 

837  Wm. 

Hwry  W. 

BJ7K.J. 

E.  j/qiictii. 

8S1  N.J. 

J.L.^ 

S37N.J. 

Jonxbao  ft.  T. 

337  Yala 

Aurial,,  Hr.,  H.  D. 

837  Jtff 

837  FJ«h 

S37  Min. 

(Dh>'il  C. 

837  Uo. 

837  U-. 

Ed*.rd  a. 

837  Un. 

Ssmurl  G. 

837  Hum 

Jired  M. 

838  B..W. 

Jo»ph  C. 

83S  Mid. 

Horace  A. 

U.  N.  Y.  ! 

838  Ober.        J 

839  Bow.         I 


1839  Jeff.  I 

ISS»  Mia.  I 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  i 

1839  U.N.Y.— 7. 

1840  Dan.  ^ 
1810  Dan.  I 
1840  Bow.  ^ 
:840  Yale 
IB40  Vale 
840  W.Pi, 
840  Dick. 

1840  flarv. 
1840  Mia. 
1840  Mia. 


JoM-ph  F. 

John  A. 
Abraham  B 

ttifbai  H. 

jHob  O. 
W.R. 


J.  Hugh 

Charici 
Cyru» 


ISnDlck.       Daniel  H.,  I 
Smyth 


ue>U.,Mr. 

illiamH-K. 


1819  Frii 
1830  Fcni 

Smvtlie 
1839  N  J.        W 

Bfv.      Thomai 
SoedcTl 
1838  Un.  »u<Iun 

Sneed 
1799  U.  N.  C.  Wiltiam  H. 
:SH  U.  N.  C.  Jamn,  H.  D, 
IBM  V.  N.  C.  SieplHD  K. 
18t4U.N.C.  SuhnIF. 


Snell 
1340  Amh.        WilUim 

Soodprass 
]8!S  JrlT.  Jamrt  S. 

TO,  '30  W.  Pa.  VK,  Mr.,  D.  D. 


5  YbIe 


Hen 


Snyder 

...4  nick.  Jacob 

less  Un.  I'cier 

1838  JdT.  Henry 
1840  Un.  Frederic 

Sohier 
1840  Harv,       William 

1839  Hid.         Calvin  T. 
Somervell 

1813  Di(  k.        J^mca 

Sophaclea 
1837  YbIi;      — Evsngclus  a., I 

L'.  ^.^^   SiephenS. 
Soule 

1.  D.  D. 


B  W'p.. 


It.Frni 


Souths  1 1 

1837  Yak  Frank 

Southard 
.___  N.J.         Hcni7l..,Mr. 
1836  N.J.         Samuel  L. 
IB39  Vale        S^'lveuw 

Souther 

1838  Dan.         Thomai 


SoDthvorth 
I8»  Mid.     — iMar,  U.  D. 
1835  Mid.      —William  8.,  H.  D. 
1838  Amh.        Giwr«a  W. 
1840  Dart.        Aldeo 

Spaight 

815  U.  N.C  IRichanlD. 
18-20  U.  N.  C.  Chailea  G. 

Spaldin. 


IB33  W.I 


yH. 


Spare 
Sparks 

Yale         William  A. 
Wmi.      Comfort 
1841  U.N.Y.  Jlred 
Sparrow 
Mia.      — \v;|l,am,Hr. 
1836  Mia.      -  H'iWiam,  U.  D. 

Spaulding 
1B35  Mid.      -Rrubea,  Hr.  ud  Dart. 
■-5  Mid.      -AmI,  Mr. 
9  Mari.       Wdliam  S. 
9  Anh.        Samuel  T. 
._.0  Han.      Beiijanin  A. 
1841  Rut  CyrU 

Spajd 
1819  Dick.       John  C,  H.  D.  Un*.  Fnn. 

1788  Dick.        WiUhm.  Hr. 
1)9, -30  W.  Pa.  JaiDM,  Hr.,  IL  D. 


UHT  OP  OEAKUATI*. 


(«", 


183G  1: 


r]i<.<uii>L.,Hr.'3S. 
IwmJH. 
William  B. 


1835  Mi-.  

1835  N.  J.         G™^  p. 

Bpeocer 

IB17  Dick.  Mslihpw 

I8.1A  Vila  Gunatiu 

1836  Un.  Tliomai 

1837  ¥•!•  Grurge  T. 
lim  Yth  Jovpn  A. 
IKH  Diirl.  Lnreil 
1S3S  Wck  El'ku 

Spillman 
1813  JrfT.  Boijimia 

Spivey 

1830  U.  N.  C.   .lanmJ. 

Sphon 

18S1  Dxk.         Parii,  Mr. 


1839  Ami).        Rirhard  C. 
ISiO  Anfa.        Ilcur>  H. 

Spooner 
IS3S  U*iv.       AlmC. 
11B9  Al.d,         EfoiiutC 

Spolbwood 
18U  Dick.       %V;1iI[iidL. 


Klibho  R. 


9  Dirk.       Vuiiu 

Springs 
8  U.  N.  C,    '  "— 


Squier 
I8SS  MiJ.         F 

1831  JcfT. 


Nornmn 
SUfttB 

IBSe  Rui.         JobD  A.,  Hr. 

SlacT 
IS3T  Yale         John 

Stafford 
18J1  U.  N.  C.  Jinmt 

Stall  en  ca 
1833  U.  N.  C.  Jouah 

Stamps 
1836  V.  N.  C.  -nioDiu 
I83e  U.  K.C.  WilliBin,M.  D. 


1BS7  Mis, 


Stsnbur 


WWlm 


Stansburv 
TO.'SO  W.Pb.  H.,  Mr. 
1S40  N.  J.         Oiarlsi  P. 

Stanton 

1833  C.  D.  C.  Frederick  P. 

Staoyan 


Surk* 

18=0  V.  N.  C.  John  M. 

Stutknealher 
1811  A Fredrnck  H. 

blames 
1831  Frank.      Ebuwur,  Mr. 

Sure 
IS31  Hid.         William  O.,  Mr. 

Start 
ISW  WbI.       Wilder  B. 

Stayman 
18il  Dick.       JobnK. 

Stead 

1839  U.N.  y.   BcDJaauoF. 

SleuDB 
1B3«  Amh.        JPdFO.D.,  Mr.lViL 
1B3T  Vila         Ch^rle*  W^ILD-Pkl. 
]im  Harr.        Elijah  W. 
Itm  Wau         OakmaiiS. 

1840  Dart        Jiuiah  U. 

Stebbing 
IStO  Ud.  Jbom 

Stedmaa 
1830  U.  N.  C.  Eliiba,  H.  D. 

1830  U.N.C.  jDhnH. 

1831  U.  N.  C.  Jama  C. 

Steele 

1793  Dick.  William,  Hr. 

1793  Dirk.  Mm,  Mr. 

1793  Dirk.  Aiidrew 

I83t  Hia.  JohoC. 

1836  J.^.  FraiKb  8. 

1837  RdL  WiUiamH.,lb'. 
1840  ftlia.  JovpbU. 

1810  Mia.  Waller 

IS40  Hia.  Rotwn  W. 

184U  Jeff.  C.  Rdbatt 

Steen 

TO,  -JO  W  I'a,  JamM,  Mr.,  Prof. 
1833  ^V   Pa.      tHiali,  Mr. 

Slccic 

1S40  Valir         George  W. 

Slepliens 
1804  JeB.  lltndtl 

1833  U.N.C.  Bamiwl  D. 
1833  Frank.  A.  H.,  Hr. 
1833  Nub.       AbediwKo 

1835  Harv.       Lemuel 

1836  Nash.  Williaa  H. 
1336  ISaih.       SooMMlN, 

Sterling 

1833  W.  Pa.  Janwi  A. 

1835  NJJ.  Ricbard,  Mr. 

1838  Awb.  Willian  Q. 
1840  N.J.  BeajamiR 
1B40  N.J.  John  W. 

1840  Ud.  Daniel  H. 

1841  Jeff.         Rob«tB. 

Sternberg 

1835  Un.  hen 

Sterret 

1795  Dick.        Wniiam 

1837  Dick.        Aleaander  H.,  ttr. 
ISXl  Jeff.  DiniiJ,  BIr.  ■». 

Sleveni 
IStG  Naih,    —HoKa.Hr. 
1830  Jeff     —1»'iHim,A.,Mi. 
1833  Bro.         Edward  H. 

1534  Bro.      — lM«C,  Hr.  >^  U  WaL "%. 

1535  Dan.       Bradfiml  N-Hr. 
1835  Dart.       CbariaiE. 
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I8S7  ^■)b. 

Willim  R 

I83B  Mid. 

ElM 

1838  ir,i. 

SrmmooiS. 

1S39  D»rt. 

AlltnJ 

1340  Dan. 

CUnrlo  Q. 

18H)  Un. 

A.  E. 

ie4<i  Prank. 

W, 

)S41  Wmt. 

WiULnR. 

1800  Dic-k. 

Gtorg, 

1807  Jeir. 

^^ 

— D.  S.,  M.  I>. 


1813  irtt, 

i«a  Jrir. 

13M  Jrfl-. 

1836  Jiir. 

1838  W.  Pa.     Jbiiwi  E. 

1839  ITn.  Jotan  M. 

Steward 
1S3T  Boo.        Giulaviu  A.,  Hr. 

Btewirt 
ISOS  Dirk.        Cmw,  Mr. 
■09. -30  VV.P(.B<-i>]-nina.,  Mr. 
IKU  U.N.C.  aaniuel,  Ur.  "aj. 


Stokel; 

W.'ao  W.P(,g.aiuet,  Mr. 

Stoke  B 

.-O  U.N.C,  JnhnR. 
\\i\5  U,  N.  C.  Hugb  U. 

0  U.  N.  C,  DuviJ  W. 
1834  Mil.  JnredM. 

\aH  Mid.         7u«n  A.  B.,  Hr.,  l\n. 


5  llm. 


EJV.B 


I8.'r;  Vala 

1S3S  Hbit. 

lala  HHrr. 

I8»  Waih. 


Stonernail 
Iiir.         JW,  Ur.  '31. 
StODCf 


W.  M. 
— !>.,  D.  D.,  Inland. 


Chirh>*W.,Hr. 


Stick  nejr 
[I  Dan.        PeierL. 
g  Ud.  Robert 

Siilea 


1S37  Yaii 


-WiUiai 


1S39  Yale         CharlMj. 

Sliltman. 
1835  Un.  Charh* 

Stilwell 

leSSilarv.        KidiardC. 

BtJDBon 

1S38  itB.  George  W. 

Stirliar 

1810  YalB  Lewii 

St  John 

1S38  Airh.        Olirtr  S. 

Stitt 

1336  Kui.  George  S.,Mr. 

Slilb 

1813  U.  N.  C.  Abncr,  Tut. 

Slockbridge 

1831  Wal.        William,  Mr. 

1837  Bow.        Ebeiiewr,  Hr. 

Stocking 

I8SS  Wo<.         SaVarm  8.,  Hr. 

Stockton 
1798  Dirk.        TtanmM 
TO.-BOW.p™,  J,Mr. 

Stodard 
1S3S  Mu.  Oi^aie  N. 

Stoddnrd 
18,18  y»l«  DsndT.,  Mr.,Tol. 

1838  Mid.     — Solotwm,   Hr.,   Yafa  Mr.  t 
)»40  Us.  JnteoB.    [TM.-Flnif.Ul 


koib.    -ifi:Wif8.D.D.,a«]atAafa, 
r-SS,  Wnu.  A.  B.  '01. 

1837  N.J.  William  C. 
13J9  Anih.  Richards. 
1341  Uo.  JviDU  H. 

StOIT 

IS.i8  Han.  William  W. 
-       Jeff.  Aleuodor 

Stoughtnn 
tS3T  Ua.  ReuhTD  L. 

"U  Waab.       Nunntn  C. 

Stout 

18.%  Noib.       Joiiah  W. 

1839  Nxib.  Snmuei  A. 
1841  Dick.        Edioaid 

Stow 

I8U  C.  D  C.  Banm 

Straofre 

1840  Rut.     -KoBiBTLL.D.,U.S.Senaiar. 

1841  U.  N.  C.  Robcn 
Stratton 

1836  ».  J.        JcAn  N.  L.,  Mr. 
~       Anih.        J.ihnH. 

Straw  bridge 

1840  N.J.         Jauiei 

Street 

I83T  Vale         Jobs  O.,  Mr. 


Stricby 
Dber.        Miel 


StrODg 
1310  Fniiik.     CrwdT. 
183S  Yale         Cukb.Hr. 
1839  Rui.      —Thpodon,  LU  D.— 1 
1839  [;n.  RolHin  Uf.  K. 

1337  Mid.  Gtatn  W. 

1337  Watb.      Neibaa 
1838  Yale        Edward,  Mr.,  Tat. 


473  J- 

1838  Yale        WMam 
]8tl  Jeff.  JohaH. 

IB41  Un.  TbomatG 

Strjker 
1S3I  Rui.         iMic  P.,  Hr. 

Stuart 

1795  Dick.         IVillim 
1316  Dick.        Wlllimn 
l&W  U.  N.  T.  Ed«-.H  W. 
IHl  Maci.         BeDJatnip  F. 

Slubba 
I83a  Vnle  Alfred 

Slurdevant 
183!  Min.  Charles 

I83S  Yale  Themat  B. 

1841  Yale         Hewktah 

Sudler 

1340  Dick.    — ThainB3E.,Hr.  and 
[Jahu'i 

Sullivaii 

18»  JelT.         Clinrks  C,  Mr,  "33. 

183*  Frimk.      Jll.  C. 

Sumnervillo 
1B38  U.  N.  C.  JanMi 

Sumner 

IBM  U.  N.  C.  Beidamin,  Mr.  "CT. 
IBS3  U.N.C.  ThomM 
1331  Naifa.        Jobn  II. 
IS35  Bra.  Samurl  S. 


T  GRADDATEB. 

IS39  Hid. 

IU3<)  Hid. 
IBUI  Yili 

Swii 

1S39  Mia. 

Swii 
IBM  Wrs. 

8"0 
1B37  tr„. 


[BEAT, 


9  Wml 


IK,  Hr. 


IS39  Acnii.  <lc^< 

Sundi^clsn'd 
1836  \Vf..        J..i>iciW. 

Suoderlia 

1838  Mid.  Bynn.Ur. 

Sutherland 
1836  Col.     -tJacob,  LL.  D,— Yala  B.  A 

Sutliff 
IB33  W.  R.      MitiDB 

Button 
IB3B  Jeff.  Thoinai 

1807  Jfff,      -Williiwt.  Mr. 

1839  Mia.  CrarFe  VV. 
183»  Mia.  Geurse 

1839  US.         I. 

Bwtttl 
1855  Jeff.         D.  W. 

Sweat 
IB7T  Bow.        Mowt  E..  Mr,  U.  U. 
I83T  Boar.        Lonnio  U. 

1815  Diik.        Grm;;? 
'09,'30\V.Pa.JoliQTlI.,Mr. 

Sweet 

1337  Dick.        Joshua,  Mr. 

Sveetaer 
1835  Dan,        Henjy 


1836  Yah)  John  M. 

1836  Mid.  Gpotc'  3. 
IS36  Mid.          Samuel  C. 

1837  Mid.  Luciiu  A. 
1837  Jaff.  —£.  P.,  D.  D. 


GtonnS. 
Eliphalal  Y. 


David  E 


Sydo 

838  C-.  I).  C,  Tbomai 

Sjkes 

SI!  Dick.  Jamn 
i83S  Naata.  WilliaD 
Sjlv 


1336  Un.  '        K.  Wars 
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1839  Otwr.         HoralioO. 

1838  htr.          Juha 

1839  Wm.         Samurl  H. 

11138  Rut.          John 

IS40N.J.         CyrutF. 

1838  Walk.       BenjamiB  F. 

1B4I  W.  P*.     Iwiwl  W. 

1839  Harr.       Benjamin  H. 

1841  U.  N.  y.  J. 

iaj9  Vale          John  H. 

Wudwelt 

)840  Amta.        Edward  F. 

iBSl  Va.           NalbanM  P. 

ISW  Un.          Koben  D. 

Wwe 

1841  Jeff          JoeepbH. 

I8U  Fnnk.     EdwanliL.Hr. 
lan  Fnnk.      RelKriA.,Hr. 

Walter* 

leUU.N.C.  JabiiW.,H.D. 

I8S7  Bow.    -A.har,  LL.  D.,  H»n.  W,  lad 

Watta 

[Mr.  ucl  TuL  M>d  ProC 

1787  Dick.       DiTid,  Mr. 

IS38  Hv.       John  F.  W. 

im  Dick.         Henry  H.,Hr. 
18^  U.  N.  C.  TboJ..    ' 

ISSSHwT,       O110.JBF. 

Wufield 

]«36  V.N.C.  LtadirA. 

IB(0  N.  J.        Pwrj  S. 

ima  Frank.      John  B.,  Mr. 

Warioe 

Waugh 

lS36tIj|.          Ch>.rl«ll. 

1798  Dick.        John.  Mr. 

Wstne 

■09. '30  W.  Pa.  William,  Mr. 

38»  B™.      Wo-pft  ^.,  Mr. 

1831  U.  N  C.  Jeiae  A. 

I83G  Bn>.         Charlu  H. 

Way 

Warner 

1837  W»l>.      Jamai  A. 

ISU  Frank.  -INaih.n,  Hr. 

Wayne 

1836  Y>1«          Ed*«rd 

1793  Di<t.       l>a«,  Hr. 

IB3T  Hid.          Willixn.  Mr. 

Weave 

1839  Un.           FraocbJ. 

1841  Wni.       JoMph 

1840  w'nili.       J^'i'aa' 

Wuren 

Webb 

1833  Hid.         Edward  8. 

1799  V.  ti.  C.  William  S. 

1S3S  Bra.          Juaa)  G. 

I8lt  U.N.C.  William  £.,  Hr.  ud  Pnt 

1833  YbI«         Ivael  P. 

1835  U.  M.  C.   William  P. 

JSiSJ^'^-    a'phvE- 

1838  Bow.         Edward 

1340  Ober.        luac  J. 

1840  II.L.T.l.  William  R. 

ISU  Wiw.        Ho«« 

law  Waih.       WellincUHi  E. 

Waabbon 

1841  N..1..        Jobnff^ 

1838  Ua.            Scben 

Webber 

Wubburn 

1639  N.  J.         Henry 

1833  Bra.          Lemuel  W. 

Webiter 

1835  Dart.         PeierT.,Mr. 

1814  Frank.  -TA.  H.,  Hr. 

1836  Dan.        Claudioi  B. 

1838  ADh.        Churici  E. 

1838  Dan.        William  P. 

1839  Harv.        AI.»ih)«-  C. 

1B40  N.J.         ChailoR. 

1839  Anh.    -8»uid,  Hr. 

Wtahington 

Wedgwood 
IB3£  U.  N.  y.   William  B.,  Mr. 

1839  Yala         Ceorn 
1839  Narii.        Beverly  H. 
1839  N.  J.          Henry  A. 
1841  Yale         John'h. 

WMon 

Weed 
I8!9  Mia.         Naihaniel  C. 
1836  Ool.            Hanny  A. 
I836U.N.Y.  Harcu;w.,Mf. 

1836  JHT.          Alenndar 

1838  Amh.        Hinm 

1840  Un.           Chnrin  A. 

ISIO  Jeff.          Jamet 

Weeka 

Waterbory 

l&SS  N.  J.         Samuel  G. 

1836  Bra.          Cbarte.  H. 

IS39  V.  n.  Y.  John  A. 

Water* 

Weir 

1836  Col.           a»rge  O. 

IS3B  Hid.         Joha  H. 

1833  Dick.         William  H.,  TuL  Mr. 

Weiu 

1839  Amh.         ADdraw 

Waterman 

1837  Harv.       Jobn 

Welch 

1831  Bra,           Hon/ 
Watkini 

1835  Harv.       John  H.,  Mr. 

Un.% 
(D.7 

lan  Frank.     C.  A. 

IB36  Yala      -Archibald,  M.  D. 

ISMFraak.      TbomuA. 

1839  Harv.        WilBn  J. 

I83fi  Hia.        Niviaon 

1B3S  N.  J.        Joel  T. 

1840  Harv.        Edward  H. 

1841  Naah.       WilliunE. 

1841C.D.C.  J.C. 

Watiooa 

Weld 

1836  MhI.         AtailB. 

1838  Har*.        Saoinel 

1839  HX.T.I.  CkariaiC 

1840  Har*.       Haaai  W. 

1843.] 


UBT  OF  OKADUATEB. 


Weller 

ISMNiuK.    -Oforr-.D.D. 
1871  MbiIi.       Uta,etC 

Welles 
1839  Uii.  SmnuclH. 

Welling 
1S39  N.  J.         iMM  W. 

WellinBtou 

1838  Horv.         Jumos  L. 

1838  Mid.  jDhn  G.,  Mr. 

Welli 
"09. '30  W.P1..J.  R.,Mr. 
1831  Bra.      —EJiaxtr  M.  P.,  Mr. 

1835  CU.C.  -Willitm  K.,  M.  D. 

1839  Harv.        Frsncii  B. 
IB39  Un.  John 

1836  Mid.  Rohen  R. 


1838  Wmf.       John,  Mr. 


\V«1bIi 


9  ll;ir 


Thoi 


Wellon 
1836  he.         Pdii  B. 

Weodel 
IS31  Niih.      Jmmi  E. 
1836  n»h.       William  R  D. 

Weatworth 
1836  Dirt.        Z«DU  P. 
1B36  Din.        John,  Mr. 
1B31  Wtt.         EtmIu* 

WeDiel 

1B40  Jeff.  G.  A. 

Weit 

ISn  Dick.  Fnndi,  Mr,  H.  D.  Unir.  PeoB. 

IB3S  Han.  Beaianin  H.,  Hr.  H.  D. 

1835  Frank.  C.  W. 

1836  Hai*.  Tbodiu  B. 

Weatbrook 

1B3T  Rui.  JnhD  B.,  Mr. 

1538  Rut.  Corwliu  D. 

1838  Kut.         Tbeoderic  R. 

Westcolt 
185)  Mid.      —haic,  Mr. 

Weatervelt 

1839  U.  N.  Y.  S.  U. 

Weilon 

1539  Yala        Hirvey  E. 

1839  Bow.         Edoard  P. 

1840  Bow.         Jtma  P. 

Wetmore 

1841  U.  M.  C.  Thnmai  8. 
1841  Waih.  CbarleiF. 
1841  Ud.  itrom  W. 
1841  Ud.  Laming  D. 

Whdcy 

1838  Ilsm.        Samuel 

WbBlloa 
1835  Mia.         Thamu 

Whim 
IBS  JeIT.         »amut1H.,Hr.'36. 

Whann 
1838  N.J.     -8M«IH.,llr. 


Wheeler 
6  C.  D.  C.  Jobn  H.,  Mr.  '36, 
8  U.N.C.  —John  H„  Mr.— Col. : 

5  Harr.       Chirla8..TuL 

6  Yala  Ncl»n.  Mr.  '40. 

6  Un.  Truman  H. 

7  Mid.         Lmuri  H. 

8  Uo.  CravioD  B. 
•)  Ainb.  WiiiibropF. 
0  Dan.        Aleiaodera 

0  Un,  Uinui 

1  WmL  Sainuel.a. 
1  Ud.  John  U. 

WheelDck 

G  Harv.        Ctarg«  A. 

Wheelwright 


Whipple 
7  Un,  Frederick  C. 

VVhitakor 

!  U.N.C.  f,ry,M.  D, 
a  V.S.C.  W.I*nW.,«lr. 

Whilbeck 
7  Rul.         John,  Mr. 

While  , 
I  Dirk.       Crawfoti) 

4  Jeir.  John 

5  Naih.        Kdv/sri  D. 
3  Jeff.  Sanmel 

6  Jrff.  Rohert  G. 

7  Frank.      Tbomu  B.,  Hr.  >» 
7  Prank.      WiUjam  H.  Mr. 


l£  Wru. 

'f>  Frank. 
17  Nsih. 


Frrdinaml  E. 
Franrii  H. 
Willinm  Y.  C. 
John  I. 
Buihiwll 

Jiwpk,  Mr,  IW. 
Gmrie  O.  fc. 
Georgs  W. 


—Htnry,  D.  D. 

'.  rjKc. 


Heory  A. 
JfM-lA  A. 

William  O. 


18U  Dtck.       WilliaB  R. 


UflT  OP  QRADIJATKS. 


[Uu. 


1833  Frauk.      Jnhn  U. 
1337  N.  J.        W.lliaiti 
Wliitficld 

I8U  V.  N.  C.  George  W. 

Whitehill 

J793  Dick,        Robf  n 

IVIS  Dick.        Gwrge  8.,  Mr. 

IS38  Jiff.  JsmuU. 


Whilely 

8  N.J.         WilliBoiG. 

WhiUng 

8  Wmi.        Eilward 
S  Din.        CKarlcs 

WhiUock 
4  Hid.         Gmi^C,,  Mr. 
WbitniBn 

8  H«rv.        MmundB. 

9  Anih.         H^nry  L. 

0  Wa^.       IlenjimiD  G. 

Wbilner 

9  Frank.       B. 

Wbitnejr 
T  Han.      £tid  H. 
8  Harv.        Jkr- -  '" 


..;■"«"' 


Wilcosaon 

9  Yale         Levi  D. 

Wilder 

8  Mid.  PiijRndrr 

ID  V.  N.  C.  r.ailnn  H. 
O  Mid.  Royal  O. 

,1  H.L.T  I.  Sidue* 

Wiley 
4  Friiiik.      Oliver 
13  V.JiC.—PliUipB.,ltr. 


0  U.N.C.  Calvii 

D  Wn.         W.  Stcveoi 

Wilkea 
5  U.  N.  C.  Burwell  B. 

Wilkeaoa 

7  Un.  Samuel 


llicil.  RllM 

Frank,      lawnh  C. 
La.  Andrew! 

WilkiuBOD 
Han..        Jame 

Willard 
Harv.        Samuel 

Willett 

Ua.         Jowph  T. 
Wiiley 


w. 


WhiUam 
5  W.  Pa.     John  D.,  Mr. 
Whittemoro 


0  Wmi.        Eliphalet 

0  Wnu.       Clitrle* 

Wkkoff 


4  U.  N.  Y.  Ebeaeier,  Mr ,  KuL 

Wight 

6  Wmi.        Ja7AiDbn>H,Hr. 

7  Harv.        Dauiel 
0  Bow.        Eli 

Wilber 

4  Wes.         Perlea  B.,  Mr. 

Wilbur 

7  Vale         Selh  T. 

8  Ami).        Itervey  B. 

Wilcox 

3  JefT.  Jertmlah 

13  Bro.  Hnran  A. 

a  Vale  William  W.,  Mr. 


Dick 

Ju/iod,  »lr 

—Jeff.  D,  D. 

U.N 

C 

lll^wi).  Mr 

'I!  a 

dTuL'31 

U.N 

C.  tThonai  L 

Nr. 

It. 

V.N 

C 

John  C. 

U,  N 

C 

»£?« 

Dick 

,Hr. 

JelT. 

Aaron,  Mr. 

-32. 

Jrir. 

-«r»TF.  Mr 

U.N 

C 

Samuel  A. 

Jeff. 

John  U. 

U.  N  C 

Samuel 

U.  H 

C 

ThOOlM  J. 

H.D 

Harv 

Eljah  U. 

Wmi 

Chxrie,  A 

Do*. 

William 

Wal. 

-Daniel,  Mr 

Wash 

John 

Amh. 

Wonhinpo 

dS. 

Col. 

WOiamrR 

Mr. 

Jeff. 

Samuel  R. 

Yala 

Dillon,  Mr 

Naib 

JoHtphR. 

Uwli  w.. 

n.j. 

Mr. 

Jeff 

TJohn  H.,  Hr. 

Jeff. 

Hillary 

■Ml  WoH.      Be^BDin 
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tiaT  or   GRADVATKS. 


I»tO  C.  D.  C.  1.  \ 


I  U.  N.  C.  Johi 
1  U.  N.  C.   J*n 

Williime 


S  Jeff.  Al/xmuitr 

O  J,ff.  Tliami:  Mr,,  M.  D. 

0  Jnff.  Jtf'Aw/ii 

3  V.  N.  C.   Rnien  P  ,  Ur,  H.  D. 

4  Dick.        Uotri,  Mr. 
.     S  Dirk.        ThooiRI 
ie';t7  U   N.C.  JohnR. 

1839  Jfff.  Eii>iiiuel.Mr.'3S. 

1831  U.N.C.  JomnM. 


Kut.  G.  R. 

Kui.  N.  D. 

Willirord 


HallhiBI  E 


»  Dick.         I>nvid 
3  U.  N.  C.  Willimn  L. 
7  W.Pa-    John  A. 
B  Ham.    —Suh.D.O. 
1  Yale  Richard  S. 

1  W.  Pa.     William  J. 
1  W.  Pa.     IfucL. 

WillMD 
t  U.  N.  C.  AlaimiB-  E.,  H.  D. 

Wilmer 

RtchariH. 


Wilso 


A)6ot  O.,  D.  D  ,  Pre*.  Ohio 


HoTv  R.,  Mr.  lod  Fi 

J<mmR.,»t.'lb. 


■09, '30  W.P..J.  K.,  Mr. 
-09.  W  W.Pb.  Alrund«r,Hr. 
-  U.N.C.  — Jii*B  *.,  Mr.,  D.  D. 
U.N.C.  —Jamn  P..  O.  U.  and  at  PhiL, 
YaleaodN.J, 


Slil  jrir. 

tbiHiW.  Mr.  m 

sse  j^ff. 

Thomai 

m  Jrfl-. 

&>»«(.  Mr.  '35. 

SSe  Jrff. 

litn^  R.,  Mr.  -33. 

830  Jrff. 

Jamii.  Mr.  'M. 

830  Haih. 

Samuel  M. 

831  ifff. 

S..r..«el  M  ,  Blr.  -36. 

831  Jeff. 

William 

831  Naih. 

LrwnF. 

B31U.  N.C 

Charle)C.,H.D. 

833  MU. 

John 

533  W-R. 

Jnmei  P. 

83i  N.J. 

G»<rK«  M. 

83sCd1. 

W.II^SmH.  - 

835  N-  J. 

WilhamA 

836  Wm*. 

JuIlD 

836  U.N.C 

-Air.aiidet,Mr.,D.D.'39. 

836  Un. 

836  Ham. 

-Hiram  V.,  Mr. 

836  Col, 

JameiW. 

S36  Un. 

Saunel  W. 

837  Jeff. 

David 

837  J-AT. 

JoWTjh 

837  Jeff. 

A.  D. 

837  N.J. 

-S«.w/B.,D.D. 

837  N.J. 

Itavid 

838  1,S. 

E.  H.  C. 

838  Wet 

Hiram  A.,  Ur. 

840  Mia. 

Rohen  W. 

840  Un, 

David 

841  Jefl-. 

E.  Kior 

Wimberly  " 

830  Frank. 

Frxlrnc  D. 

330  Null. 

Valeriui  P. 

83S  Dan. 

Jn»ah 

840  Naoh. 

Geori«  W. 

Winder     " 

834  Na^i. 

Van  Perkina 

Winea 

837  MM. 

William 

Wiofield 

839  Rul. 

Aaron  B. 

Wing 

839  Wmi. 

Talrou  E. 

I8.n  Fra 


Winn 

183.1  Naiih.    —Richard,  Mr.  t 
1838  FrBi.k,      P. 
1840  Fn.«k.      W. 
1311  Frank.      T.  S. 

Winalow 

IB!7  V.N.V.  John,  Mr. 

U.  N.C.   Warrea 
1835  Harv.        Boijaaw)  D.,  Hr. 
1835  Un.  Elm  L. 

""  U.MY.— acfaBaia,llr. 

Winter 

1339  Uarv.        William 

Wiateramith 
1831  Hi*.         CiMltat 


VViM 
,  -30  W.  Pt.  IHfVT  A.,  B 
6  Jttr  Urikh  W. 

Witberby 

6  Hit.         Oliru-a 

Witberow 

7  Jeff,  John 

Wilfaen 

7  Wi>h.       Wmium  W. 

Witheripoon 

0  U.  N.  C.  John,  Mr.  am 
9  M«h.        Samud  U. 


UIT  OF  OMADUATSI. 


1835  Mis. 
IBM  W.  P>. 
1S36  Jeff. 


[M", 


Hdben,  Kr. 


inQ. 


Winner 


Witt 
i  IVank.      U. 

Witter 

0  Vila     —An,  H.  D. 

Wbittich 

1  FrHiik.       /,.  L.,  Mt. 


1840  W.  Pb.     Ch>mopb»r  P. 

1841  Mid.       —  CeriKn,  Mr. 

Womach 
1837  U.N.  C.  JanieaG.,»r.,H.  D. 
Wood 


1839  Jrff.  SHinueJ  3. 

1839  N*fh.       Raben  K. 

1839  l>sn.        Ji.lin 

1840  WnH.        Rufut  D. 
Woodward 

Vale      _Cli>rlM,  H.  D. 
UWk.        William  K.,  BIr. 
WooJivcrlh 
1838  y..!.-  rinrloi  W, 

Woolfuld 

IMO  N.  J.        Jiwph  W. 

Woollen 

1813  Dick.        Richard 

■-'"  Un.  LcwiiB. 

Wording 

1836  Wx.        William  E. 
Work 

Dirk.       Edoxrd 
Workman 
■09, "30  W.Pa.  JaiMi 
Worceater 

1837  Mid.      -&mW«.,  Hr.  ai 
-  *  TJn.       -Gaorga  P.,  B.  A. 

Worth 

18%  Mia.  Edwaid 

1U3U  Un.  tiiJiievB. 

Worthen 

1838  Harv.        Willlan  E. 

Worth  ingtoD 


1838  U.  N.  Y.  S.  M..  Mr. 


1840  Hnr 

1840  Wno.        Charic) 

1810  Un.        — Charia  F.,  a  A. 

Wray 
1836  Yale        Jama  H. 


Woodend 

9  J»ff,  W. 

Woodford 

9  YatK  JohnB. 

Woodliull 

«  H.  J.  Hrnr;  W.  B. 

Wooding 

7U,  N.C,  Vk^lliamH. 

Woodman 


I   Jr-ff 


™,  Mr.  IS, 


A.  Dicklntan.Hr. 
L.irli>.  H.,  lb. 


1811  U.N.C.  Cbarl 

1910  V.  N.  C.  Thoiaat  H.,  M.  D. 

ltK4  UN  C.  JnhnL-.H.U. 

ISS5  U.  N.C.   William  A. 

lam  U  N.C.   William  B  ,  Mr.  W. 

la-Jli  U.  N.  C.  Jain«M.,  Mr.  TO. 

IB.'M  W,  R.  .^onn  K,.  Mr. 
AlMBiKterH, 
Philo,  «r.,  ToL 


1833  Mia. 
IKU  Yak 
IB3^  Yal« 
1833  Mia. 

1835  Mid. 
"a  Wim. 

ISSe  Yule 

1836  Wmi. 

1836  Wmi. 

1837  Dan. 
B  Hanr. 


Willi 
Cliark* 


1813.] 


UtT  or  OKADUATM. 


EdwiB  8. 
Willmin  S. 


I  Yale         WilJUa  U. 

Wroe 
I  C  D.C.  J,  A. 

Wyche 

6  U.  N,  C.  John  L,  Hr.  and  Tui..  Pref, 

tJiC  Cull.  Ui. 

Wyckoff 
9  Ruu         I'hMxInre  F. 
9  Kill.         luac  N.,  D,  D. 

Wy«th 

7  Jeir.  Francii,  Hr.,  '35. 

Wylie 
0  JoiT.  Andme,  Mr. 

6  nirk.     —Btmatt  B.,  D.  D.-Univ.  Pen 
SJiff.         Jimfli  B.,)iU.  [Prof. 

Wyman 

3  Amfa.        E<l»ard 

7  Mid.  Juliui  L. 


;;■?,,..,.,, 


LuC. 

Ywdell  ' 

4D.h.     -Luniford  P.,  Mr.,  H.  D. 

Yarboroiigh 
J.N.C.  Hrnrv.Mr.  TO,!*.  D. 

Yunall 

reir.       z. 

fala        TbomaaC 


3Jeir.         B«OamiiP,Mr.  ia. 
S  Dick.        JoAx,  Hr. 


It«7  W.Ft. 


TImolhy  R. 
HubcnA. 
John  M. 


Un.       -M»l«..i).B.A. 
Mifi.         William  P. 
Voungman 


Zabnokio 
3  Col.         Cbriiliaa 
Zell 

19  Dirk.        Jnrob 

Zickwoir 

A  itS       —RamMpli,  Blr. 

ZUf 
7  Dick.       Jekm,Tul,,lk. 


SUPPLEMENT  OP  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


hu  m—r  pnWIilKd  a  I'llMiaial  Ca»l<>t<«  B.  ika  ki 
nitixl  M  mnilM.  1  tian  bHii  ri»iii>l«l  vilh  a  conM 
ThtaliHTiitiaB  VLltlHnatKiriH  Vhihhu  [Ji;i><n 
«tavCWI«r«>,taikMniiMleada>dHppUWIa  Uia  T 

IBM  Vi.  Ch*rl«*,Hr. 

1321  VI.  J^iAntm,  Hr. 


An  O,  Hr.  '39. 


Prvdaric  H.,  Hr. 
— |H«in>D.  Mr. 

Onrp.  Mr,  Dal.  CdL  PnC 

SryH»ur  L. 

JowpkW. 


AthiDun 
laiG  Vl  ^Mrfi,  Hr.,  Prof,  Bang.  Thaol. 

Atchinson 

ie!5  Vi.         -William,  H.D. 

Atwator 


ISD9  V 


Willi 


AuitiD 

1820  Vl  Saneca,  Hr. 

IB37  Vl  Chariea  L. 

Bailey 


isn  A' I. 


Buher 


>,  H.  D. 


LUT   OP  OBASVATKB. 


[Ml., 


Barron 
Vt.  Wi 

Bttei 
Vi.      — r™ 
Vl.  Joh 

Butter 

Vl.  Job 

Bayliea 


Un.  Jjfjues 

Benson 
Vl.  Homer  H. 

Berry 

U.         — Jnnal 
Bicknel 

Vl.  -.Sim« 

Blllinss 
Vl.  E.IW1 

Bingh  m 
Vl.         — .Uwn 

Bird 
Vl.  John  1 

BiMell 
L'l,  Willi 

Black 
Vl.  Diivk 

Black  man 


[i,M.  D. 

Hr.,  Dul.  'S9. 


•  H.  A.,  Mt.  •«>. 


-Joil,  Mr.,  Dart.  *34. 


Blodsett 

Vl.  Htrmm  M. 
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Upham 
1835  Vl.        — WiLLiAH,  Mr.,  8(0.  io  Cou. 

Vail 
1811  W.        ..-JriEiliua  v.,  Mr.,  Mid.  fU  B.  A. 

Vaa  Nsaa 
1SS3  Vt.      — •tCorDelim  P..  LL.  D.   iiid  at 
tSU  Vl.  Jamet,  Mr.  '31.  [Uarl.  tb. 

1829  Vl.  Conieliiu 

Van  Sickleo 
I8S9  Vl.  Edward,  Mr. 

Wadden 
1810  Vl. 

Wadhams 

1831  Vl.  Willard 

Wain  It  right 
lan  Vt.  AlniM  A. 

Wait 
lEtl  Vl.  LdiW 

Walbndge 
183G  Vl.  Kikidge,  Mr. 

Walden 
IBM  Vl.        — Jo&n  H.,  Mr. 

Wales 
ISSS  Vl.       -iiCcorFr  E.,  Mr.  and  al  Dart. 
1S41  Vl.  Toney  E. 

Walker 
1813  Vl.        —Cliodti,  Mr.  and  at  Hid. 

Waraer 
I8U  Vl.  Almod 

WaabburD 

1817  Vl.  ^  Ctfhai 

Wa  Vl.  *         Roual,  Mr.,  Tot. 

Wnlerhouje 

I8M  Vl.         — llexry  D.,  H.  D.,  ProT. 

Wead 


B  Vl. 


ira  jr. 


1838  Vl.  JobD  W. 

WellB 
1834  Vu  William  W.,Hr. 

1339  Vt.  Charlea 

Weiton 
1811  Vl.  Edmoad,  Mr.  '36. 

Ift£  Vl.        — John,M.  D^DarfOGanlHr. 
[aiidH.& 

Wheeler 
I8M  Vu  Jtutu*  P. 
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UIT  or  QRADOATBI. 


[Mat. 


1819  Vt        —  Almon,B.A. 
1837  Vt  OrvilU  Q, 

Wheelock 

1809  Vt.  Siephm  M. 

Whelpley 

1819  Vt.         —Samuel  W.,  Mr.  and  at  Mid. 

1813  Vt.  Lemuel  H. 

Wild 
1828  Vt.  Dankl 

Williams 

1810  Vt.  Norman,  Mr.  and  Dart.  '16. 
1826  Vt.  George  P.,  Prof,  at  Uuiv.  Mich. 

Williamson 
1812  Vi.  Joseph 

1826  Vt. 

Willington 
1824  Vt. 

Williston 
1823  Vt.  £benezer  B.,  Mr.,  Pres.  Jeff. 

[Miss. 

WillsoD 

1811  Vt  Jared 


Wilson 
1824  Vt  RoTatH.,Mr. 

1826  Vt  William 

1837  Vt  Robert  A. 

Witbiogton 
1826  Vt.  GeoTKe  R.  M.,  Mr.  and  at  Harr. 

[•28. 

1829  Vt.        — OUver  W.,  BCr.  and  at  Harv.  ^29. 

Wood 

1838  Vt.  George  U.,  Mr. 

Woodbridge 

1 830  Vt        —Samuel  S..  Bfr.,  Wmt.  B.  ▲.  '27. 
1841  Vt.  Frederick  E. 

Woodward 
1817  Vt  Hemy 

1838  Vt        —Jonathan  D.,  Mr. 

Worcester 

1819  Vt  Samuel  A, 

Wright 
1838  Vt       — nSiLAS,  LL.  D.,  Mid.  '15  and 

[Mr.,  Sen.  ia  Coag. 

Yonng 
1838  Vt        — Ammi  B.,  Bfr. 


CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS  OF  DEGREES. 


Alden 

1837  Wms.  —Jo»7»A, Bfr. and  Prof..— N.J.Mr. 

[and  Tut,— Un.  B.  A.  &  D.D. 
Anderson 
1836  Dart.    —Ru/us,  D.  D.,  Bow.  B.  A.  '18 

[and  Mr. 
Atwater 
1813  U.N.C.  --Jeremiah,  D.  TX.  and  at  Penn., 

[Yale  1793  and  Mr  and  Tut, 
[Pres.  of  Dick,  and  Mid. 
Barlow 
1810  Frank.  -Joel,  LL.  D.,  Yale  B.  A.  78  &, 

[Mr.,  Min.  to  France. 
Beecher 
1841  Man.    —Edward,  D.  D.,  Yale  B.  A.  '22, 

[Blr.  and  Tut,  Pret.  HI.  Coll 
Brantly 
1831  Bro.      —mUiam  T., D.  D.,  President  of 

[CbariestoQ  Coll.,  S.  C. 
Brown 
1794  Dick.    —MaUhew,  D.  D.  at  N.  J.  '23  and 

rW.  Pa.,  Pres.  of  Jeff,  and 
[Wash.  Pa. 
Burgess 
1836  Mid.      —Ebenexerjl).  D.,  Bro.h809  and 
[iMr.  and  Tut,  Prot  al  Vt  Univ. 

Caldwell 
1799  U.N.C.  -Joseph,  Mr.,  N.  J.  '91  and  Mr. 

[and  Tut.,  D.  D.  '16,  Prof,  and 
[Pre*.  U.  N.  C. 

Codman 
1802  Harv.       John,  Mr,  D.  D.  '40  and  at  N.  J. 

['SS,  Mr.  at  Yale  and  Bro. 
Colton 

1835  U.N.Y.  -C/»«aicy,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Britt. 

Crowe 

1836  Mia.     —John  F,,  D.  D.,  Prof. 


Cutler 
1836  Col.      —Benjamm  C,  D.  D.,  Bro.  R  A. 

[«. 

Davis 
1835  Wet.    —Chuiacut  F.,  O.  D.,  Wat  Blr. 

[fl. 

Dewey 
1840  Harv.  — Cbarlei  A.,  LL.  D.,  Wat.  B. 

[A.'llaadBfr. 

Dutton 
1838  Yale         Chester,  Mr. 

Dwight 
1838  Yale         Edwani,  Mr. 

Eagleson 
1829  Jeff         John,  Mr.  'SS. 

E&kins 
1829  Jeff  WiHiam,  Mr.  '34. 

Eaton 

1825  U.N.C.  —•John  H.,  Mr.,  Sen.  in  Coag., 

[Gov.  Flor.,  Min.  to  Spaia. 
Ellsworth 

1838  U.N.Y.  -•II William  W.,  LL.  D.,  Yalt  B. 

[A.  '10,  Praf.  Wash. 
Fisher 

1834  Jeff         Samuel  IL,  Mr. 

Gamble 

1839  Mia.         Jamei  N.,  Mr. 

Gilliard 
1822  Jeff.  Tliomas  P.,  Mr.  '38. 

Heacock 

1835  W.  R.      Abet  M.  Mr. 

Huntington 
1835  U.  N.  Y.  Jedediah,  Mr.,  M.  D. 
Ingles 

1826  Jeff.  Naihamel,Mr. 

Jackson 
1834  Frank.     Henry  M.,  Mr. 
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Knowles 
1821  C.  D.  C.  Jamu  D.,  Mr.,  Newt  Th.  Int. 

[Prof. 
Kurtz 

1837  C.  D.  C.  John  D.,  Mr. 

Lamar 
1828  Frank.      John,  Blr. 

Lindsley 
1337  C.  D.  C.  Solon,  BI|-. 

LvDde 

1838  Yale         Charies  J.,  Mr. 

MaiT 
1830  Jeff.  P/iMAU,  Mr. 


Mc  Conaughy 
1795  Dick.        Datyid,  Mr.,  Jeff.  D.  D.  '83,  Prw. 

[Wash. 

Miller 

1834  Mia.         Joseph,  Mr. 

Mills 

1830  Mia.         Thonton  A.,  Mr. 

Mooro 

1829  Frank.      Richard  D.,  Mr. 

MoDtfort 

1831  Mia.         Joseph  G.,  Mr. 


CORRECTED  LIST  OF  PRESIDENTS. 

Ai  a  coaiidermble  number  of  additioiM  and  ■ome  eorrectioni  are  required  in  the  list  of  Pretidenti,  we 
hav«  ibouf  ht  best  to  re|iriot  tbe  whole  entire.  > 


Indml- 

Ofim,    Colkgt. 

1784  Dick.  Rev. 

1800  Vt.  Rev. 

1801  Frnnk.  Hon. 
1803  Jeff.  Rev. 

1803  Jeff.  Rev. 

1804  U.  N.  C.  Rev. 
1804  Dick.  Rev. 
J  804  Uo,  Rev. 
1806  W.  Pa.  Rev. 
1809  Diek.  R«v. 
1811  Prank.  Rev. 
1819  U.  N.  C.  Rev. 

1814  Jeff.  Rev. 

1815  Dick.  Rev. 

1816  U.  N.  C.  Rev. 
1816  Vt.  Rev. 

1816  Frank.  Rev. 

1817  Jeff.  Rev. 
1817  Yale  Rev. 

1817  W.  Pa.  Rev. 

1818  Mid.  Rev. 

1819  Prank.  Rev. 
1890  Bow.  Rev. 
1831  Wnw.  Rev. 
1821  C.  D.  C.  Rev. 
1821  Dick.  Rev. 
1833  Vt.  Rev. 
1833  Jeff.  Rev. 
18!»  H.L..T.I.  Rev. 

1833  N.  J.  Rev. 
1893  Anih.  Rev. 

1834  Vt  Rev. 
1834  Dick.  Rev 


Nt 


Tmenttd 
qjba. 

Charles  Nesbit,  D.  D.  1804 

Daniel  C.  Saunders,  D.  D.  1814 

Josiah  Meip,  LL.  D.  1811 

John  Watson,  1803 

James  Donlan,  1811 

Josepli  Caldwell,*  D.  D.  1813 

Robert  Davidson,  t  D.  D.  1809 
Eliphalet  Nott,  D.O.,  LL.D. 

Matthew  Drown,  D.  D.  1816 

Jeremiah  Atwaler,  D.  O.  1815 

Jobn  Brown.  D.  D.  1816 

Robert  H.  Chapman,  D.  D.  1816 

Andrew  Wylia,  O.  D.  1816 

John  McKnifhl,  t  1816 

Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.  1839 

Samoel  Anttin,  D.  D.  1891 

Robert  Pinley,  D.  D.  1817 

Wm.  M'Millan,  D.  D.  1833 
Jeremiah  Dav,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Andrew  Wylie,  D.  D.  1839 

Joshua  Bates,  D.  D,  1830 

Moses  Waddel,  D.  O.  1899 

William  Allen,  D.  D.  1839 

Edward  D.  Griffin,  D.  D.  1836 
William  Sunf  bton,  D.  D. 

John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.  1834 

Daniel  Hatkel,  M.  A.  1884 
Matthew  Brown,  D.  D. 
Nathan  Kendrick,  D.  D. 
James  Carnahan,  D.  D. 
Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D. 

William  Preston,  M.  A.  1696 

William  Neill,  D.  O.  1839 


•dinto 

Ofiet.    0M»g9. 

1834  Nash. 
1894  Mia. 
18-^5  RuU 

1836  Vt. 

1837  Bro. 

1838  Dart. 
1828  C.  D.  C. 

1839  Harv. 
1899  Frank. 
1839  Col. 
1830  Dick. 
18.10  Wes. 
1830  W.  Pa. 

1830  W.  R. 

1831  U.  N.  Y. 
1831  W.  Pa. 
18:n  Vt. 

1833  Wat. 
18.13  Dick. 

1834  W.  R. 

1835  U.  N.  C. 
1835  Ham. 

1835  Ober. 

1836  Wms. 
1836  Wat. 

1838  Mari. 

1839  Bow. 

1839  Ham. 
iai9  U.  N.  Y. 

1840  Mid. 

1840  Rut. 

1841  Was. 


qjba. 


1840 
1833 


Rev.  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Biibop,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Philip  Millcdoler,  D.  D. 
Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Francis  Way  land.  D.  D. 
Rev.  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Josiah  duincy,  LIa  D. 
Rev.  Alonso  Church,  D.  D. 
Hon.  William  A  Duer.  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Samoel  B.  How,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Willmr  Fiik,  l>.  D. 
Rev.  David  Elliott,  O.  D. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  i^torrs,  O.  D. 
Rev.  JanMS  Matthews,  D.  D. 
Rev.  David  M*Conauf  hy,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  Wheeler,  U.  D. 
Rev.  Rufus  Babcock,  D.  D. 
Rev.  John  P.  Dorbin,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Geor|e  E.  Pieiee,  D.  D. 
Hon.  David  L.  Swain,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Joseph  Pennev,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  H.  A. 
Rev.  Mark  Hnpkins,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Robert  B.  Pattison,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Joel  H.  Linsley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Simeon  North.  M.  A. 
Hon.  Then.  Frelinfhuysen,  LL.  D, 
Rev.  Benjamin,  Ijabaree,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Abraham  L.  Hasbrooek,  LL.  D. 
Rev.  Nathan  Bangs,  D.  D.  1648 


1839 
1839 
1831 
1833 
1839 


1836 


*  Rev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  waa  the  first  President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He  waa 
preceded  by  the  followlnr  presiding  Profaseors:— Rev.  David  Kerr.  1795-6;  Rev.  Charles  W.  Harris,  1796; 
Rev.  Joseph  CaUwell,  D.  D.,  1796^,  1799—1804 ;  Rev.  James  8.  Gillaspie,  1797-99. 

t  Dr.  Davidaon  waa  appointed  aa  Prasideat  pre  eeaipers.  Rev.  John  McKnight  waa  abo  appointed 
frottm. 
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1843.]  NOTBB— 'Dukb's  county. 


NOTES  ON  THE  FOREGOING  TABLES* 

DUKE'S  COUNTY. 

DuKs's  CoufTTT  comprises  within  its  limits  Martha's  Vineyard,  the  Elizabeth  Itlancto 
and  No>ManVLand.  It  lies  south  of  Buzzard's  Bay  and  the  western  part  of  Cape 
Cod,  from  the  latter  of  which  the  Vineyard,  at  its  nearest  point,  is  about  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. These  islands  were  discovered  by  Gosnold  in'i602.  It  is  said — but  about  that  there 
is  some  uncertainty — that  several  families  settled  on  the  Vineyard  before  the  grant  to 
Thomas  May  hew,  which  was  in  1641.  He  sent  a  colony  to  that  island  in  1642.  In  1644 
all  the  islands  included  in  his  grant  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts ;  but 
afterwards,  in  1664,  were  granted  by  Charles  II.,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York;  an* 
nezed  to  the  province  oi  New  York ;  and  some  time  during  their  connection  with  It, 
which  continued  till  1692,  were  constituted  a  county  by  the  name  of  Duke's  County.  Id 
the  latter  year  they  were  transferred  again  to  Mass. ;  and  in  1695  the  legislature  of  that 
State  separated  the  islands  of  which  the  county  is  at  present  composed  from  Nantucket* 
and  constituted  them  a  county,  retaining  the  name  by  which  the  whole  had  been  pre- 
viously called.  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  is  the  principal  one,  and  contains  the  whole 
of  the  territory,  with  the  exception  of  Chappaquiddic,  incorporated  into  townships.  Is 
about  twenty  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  Id 
breadth.  Much  of  it  is  sterile,  though  some  portions  are  quite  productive.  There  ire 
three  townships  in  the  county ;  and  according  to  the  census  of  1840  the  population  then 
was  8,958.  In  1764  there  were  2,300  white  inhabitants ;  and  the  Indians,  who  wheo 
the  island  was  first  settled  by  the  English  amounted  to  several  thousands,  were  in  num- 
ber only  318. 

EnOARTOWlf. 

The  County  Courts  are  held  at  Edgartown.  With  the  east  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 
it  includes  the  island  of  Chappaquiddic,  which  b  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait. 
It  has  an  excellent  and  beautiful  harbor ;  and  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  whaling  busi- 
ness. The  smartest  whalemen  in  the  world  belong  to  the  Vineyard.  The  population  of 
Edgartown  in  1840  was  1,736,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  which  is  collected  at  the  port, 
where  are  three  religious  societies,  the  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Baptist,  with  •• 
many  houses  of  worship.  It  was  incorporate  by  Francis  Lovelace,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  in  1671.  It  has  been  said  that  the  church  was  gathered  in  1641 :  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mbtake ;  for  Gov.  Mayhew  did  not  receive  his  grant  until  October  of  that  year; 
and  Experience  MaybeWi  by  whom  he  was  remembered,  says,  in  his  '*  Indian  Converts," 
that  **  a  few  Englisfi  families  first  settled  at  Great  Harbor,  now  Edgartown,  in  the  year 
1642."  This  statement,  in  different  forms,  is  several  times  repeated  in  that  work.  The 
first  minister  was  Thonuu  Mayhew,  the  son  and  only  child  of  the  Governor,  by  whom 
he  was  sent,  *'  being  then  a  young  scholar  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,"  with  some 
others,  to  form  a  settlement  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned.  His  birth-place 
is  not  known,  but  was  either  Southampton,  or  some  place  in  Wiltshire,  from  which  his 
father  is  said  to  have  come.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  **  he  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  liberal  education,  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  eminent  for  his  talents  and  know- 
ledge." Cotton  Mather  says  that,  with  his  other  attainments,  **  he  was  not  wholly  e 
stranger  to  the  Hebrew."  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  he  had  a  public  education  ; 
for  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  catalogue  of  Cambridge,  then  the  only  college  in  the 
oountry ;  and  he  must  have  been  too  young  when  his  father  left  England  to  have  re- 
ceived before  that  time  an  University  education  there.  On  going  upon  the  Vineyard, 
he  did  not  confine  his  services  to  the  English ;  but  labored  much,  and,  after  a  time,  with 
very  great  success,  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  In  1657,  when  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  his  ministry,  with  a  brother  of  his  wife 
and  an  Indian  who  was  a  preacher  to  the  natives,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  England,  Id 
the  hope,  by  a  short  residence  there,  of  effecting  something  for  their  advantage :  but  the 
vessel  in  which  they  embarked  was  never  heard  of  more.  Dr.  Prince,  in  speaking  of  the 
affection  borne  him  by  the  Indians,  says,  **  They  so  loved  him  that  they  could  not  easily 
bear  his  absence  so  far  as  Boston  before  they  k>nged  for  his  return ;  and  for  many  years 
after  his  departure  he  was  seldom  named  without  tears."  He  speaks  of  the  rock  which 
be  had  himself  seen,  where  he  used  to  preach  to  crowds ;  and  says,  **  The  place  bv  the 
way-side  where  he  solemnly  and  afiectionately  took  his  leave  of  that  poor  and  beloved 
people  of  his,  was  lor  all  that  generttioo  remembered  with  sorrow."    The  *'  place  by  tba 
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way-side,**  is  still  pointed  out  between  Tisbury  and  Edeartown.  He  feems  to  have 
been  a  man  well  qualified  for  his  work,  of  great  usefulness,  and  very  much  belored. 
Yet  he  was  straitened  in  his  circumstances,  not  receiving  half  the  ordinary  wages  of  a 
laborer  for  the  services  he  rendered  the  people  of  his  charge.  He  left  three  soos,  ooe 
of  whom  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ;  the  others  held  civil  and  military  offices  on  the 
Island.  After  his  death  the  church  appears  to  have  had  no  settled  pastor  for  msDy  yean. 
They  were  not,  however,  entirely  without  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel;  tor  Gov. 
Mayhew  him.oelt  then  commenced  preaching  to  them  and  the  Indians,  which  he  coo- 
tinued  to  do  (ill  near  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  Between  the 
years  1664  and  1667  he  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  labors  of  the  Rev,  John  Cotton,  who 

S reached  to   the   Enf^lish  and  sometimes  to  the  Indians.     He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
ohn  Cotton  of  Boston.    They  were  anxious  to  retain  him  at  Edgartowo ;  hut  at  the  re- 
peated and  urgent  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Plymouth,  he  went  and  settled  there  as  a 

pastor. Mr.  Dunham^  when  called  to  the  ministry  in  Edgartown,  was  a  member  of 

the  church  in  Plymouth,  and,  not  unlikely,  a  native  of  that  place.  At  the  time  of  ha 
ordination,  as  the  fact  is  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  Plymouth  church.  Got.  May- 
hew  had  been  dead  thirteen  years,  and  ho  was  himself  more  than  sixty,  after  which  be 
lived  twenty-three,  and  preached  al>out  nineteen  years.  But  the  inscription  oq  his  bead- 
stone  says,  **Full  thirty  years  the  gospel  he  did  dispense:"  so  it  may  t>e  that  be  had 
preached   there  some  time  before    receiving  ordination, — perhaps  the  whole  of  those 

thirty  years.     He  has  been  called  a  "  very  pious  man.*' Mr.  fViawaU  was  **a  son  of 

worthy  and  pious  parents ;"  and  sustained  while  at  Cambridge  a  very  good  character  u 
a  man  and  a  scholar.    After  having  taken  his  second  degree,  and  received  licensure  to 
preach,  he  went  a  foreign  voyage  as  chaplain ;  was  taken  by  Spaniards  and  carried  Into 
Martinico,  where  he  had  a  dangerous  illness,  but  recovered ;  and  on  returning  booM 
preached  in  various  places — among  the  rest,  six  months  at  Nantucket — t)efore  being  set* 
tied  as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Dunham.    As  a  preacher  be  is  said  to  have  been  very  ac- 
ceptable before  going  to  Edgartown ;  to  which  place  he  was  invited  on  his  return  froa 
Nantucket.     He  continued  in  the  ministry  there  until  his  death  ;  and,  t>einc  a  man  of 
great  excellence  of  character,  was  highly  useful  to  that  people.     By   his  candor,  sound 
discretion,  meekness  and  deep  piety,  ne  commended  himself  to   the  consciences  of  all; 
and  many  were  gathered  into  the  church  under  his  ministry.     He  used  sometimes  to 
say  that  he  was  **  more  afraid  of  ain  than  of  hell  ;**  and  the  declaration  was  verified  by 
the  life  he  lived.    He  was  neighborly,  kind  and  generous ;  was  never  married ;  sod  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  study.    He  was  esteemed  an  able  minister  of  the  word;  bis 
devotional  services  in  tlie  pulpit  were  varied  and  fervent ;  and  bis   memory  was  soch 
that  he  had  no  need  of  pulpit  notes  in  the  delivery  of  his  sermons.     Subject  to  freqoeat 
illness ;  his  infirmities  increasing  upon  him  in  the   latter  years  of  his  life ;  and  not  spar- 
ing himself  in  a  time  of  unusual  sickness  and  mortality,  he  died  suddenly,  from  over 
exertion,  as  was  supposed,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. Mr,  JSTewman  re- 
mained at  Edgartown  after  bis  resignation,  which  did  not  take  place  till  dis»atisiactk»ttid 
uneasiness  had  been  repeatedly  expressed  in  a  public  manner.    The  mantle  of  his  pre- 
decessor seems  not  to  have  rested  upon  him.    He  died  and  was  buried  in  the  plaee  of 
his  ministry. — After  him  the  Rev,  Zeehariah  Mayhew  was  invited  (July  8,  1750)  to  be 
their  minister,  and  the  invitation  was  repeated ;  but  being  a  missionary  to  the  Indians, 

he  declined  its  acceptance. Dec.  17  of  the  same  ye^r,  the  Rev.  Jotihua  2V^  was 

called  to  the  ministry  there,  and  accepted :  but  on  the  9th  of  July  following,  probably  be- 
fore his  installation  was  to  have  taken  place,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town 
**  to  discourse  with  the  Rev.  Joshua  Tufts  about  asking  a  dismission  ;*'  and  he  left  soon 
after. Mr.  Kingsbury  died  of  small-pox.    His  head* stone  says, 

"  He  did  ia  virtue  and  in  moeknen  shine, 
A  learned  scholar,  and  a  good  divine.** 

Mr.  Thaxter  had  been,  for  a  time,  before  his  settlement,  a  chaplain  and  phyiiciaD  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution ;  and  was,  in  consequence,  invited  to  l>e  present  and  otEtr  the 
prayer  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  A  man  of 
strong  mind  and  a  benevolent  disposition,  his  influence  was  great  with  his  people  ibr  the 
larger  part  of  his  ministry.  Many  during  that  time  were  added  to  the  church :  hot 
being,  in  the  latter  half  of  It,  at  least,  an  Unitarian ;  and  acting  from  the  first  on  the  *'  half- 
way covenant,**  the  way  was  prepared,  when  men  of  other  faith  and  practices  came  la, 
for  great  dividions  among  his  flock.  Before  his  death  manv  had  forsaken  his  ministra- 
tions, and  joined  other  denominations ;  and  soon  after  that  event,  a  maiority  of  tba 
church  that  remained  adopted  Articles  of  Faith  regarded  as  Evangelical.  For  the  next 
four  years  they  had  the  Rev.  Job  H.  Martyn  for  their  minister,  but  not  as  a  settled  pas- 
tor. Since  then  their  ministers  have  remained  with  them  not  more  than  from  ooe  Is 
three  years  e^ch ;  and,  with  one  exceptkm,  none  of  them  have  ever  l>een  eettled  as  pst- 

tors. Mr.  TUton  studied  Theofogy  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb  of  Taunton.    He  wai  in- 

ftalled  at  Annisquam,  a  parish  in  Gkxicester,  in  August,  1840.  The  church  in  E4p^ 
town  numbers  something  more  than  100  members. 
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TiSBURT. 


TisBURT  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  IsliDd,  between  Edgartown  and  Chilmtrk.  It  waf 
incorporated  at  the  same  time  as  the  former,  1671.  The  population  in  1840  was  1,520. 
The  principal  village  is  at  Holmes's  Hole,  a  convenient  harbor,  but  not  so  sale  as  that  of 
Edgartown,  often  entered  for  security  by  vessels  passing  through  the  Sound.  There  ars 
two  religious  societies,  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist,  there.    The  Congregationalist  church 

is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  township,  where  also  is  a  society  of  Baptists. Tisbury 

was  a  new  and  small  settlement  in  1673,  when  the  Bev.  John  Mayhew,  a  son  of  the  first 
minister  of  Edgartown,  was  called  to  be  their  minister.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  not 
ordained ;  but  this  seems  improbable ;  for  Dr.  Prince,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  very  sa« 
perior  man,  and  a  preacher  much  admired  by  good  judges  from  abroad  who  occasionally 
heard  him,  not  only  prefiies  the  appellation  Rev.  to  his  name,  hut  says  that  he  constant* 
ly  preached  to  the  English  at  Tisbury  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  i.  e.  through  the 
whole  of  his  ministerial  life.  This,  considering  his  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  he 
seems  not  likely  to  have  done  without  ordination.  He  had  not  a  collegiate  education  ; 
but  with  his  superior  natural  endowments,  great  industry,  and  devotedness  to  God,  he 
became  earlj  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  entered  upon  it  at  the  age  of 
twenty-on^  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  held  in  high 
esteem,  they  immediately  insisted  on  his  preaching  to  them  also,  though  his  grandfather 
th^  Governor,  was  still  active,  and  useful  and  acceptable  among  them  as  a  preacher. 
Accordingly  he  gave  a  weekly  Lecture  alternately  in  all  their  several  assemblies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  sound  judgment,  and  an  excellent  spirit ;  and  is  said  to 
have  discovered  great  ability  and  skill  m  refuting  certain  errors  that  began  in  his  day  to 
be  propagated  on  the  Island.  His  method  was,  after  a  public  lecture,  to  request  sueh 
as  nad  t^gun  to  imbibe  them,  1o  produce  their  reasons,  and  others  to  state  their  diffi- 
culties, that  all  might  receive  light  and  advantage  from  his  instructions,  which  could  not 
so  well  otherwise  be  given.  In  this  he  was  very  successful.  "He  had  such  an  ex* 
eellent  talent  for  the  defence  of  the  truth  against  gainsayers,'*  says  Dr.  Prince,  **  that 
those  who  would  have  spread  their  errors  found  themselves  so  effectually  opposed  by 
the  brightness  of  his  knowledge  and  piety,  and  the  strength  of  his  argumentative  genius, 
that  they  could  make  no  progress  in  their  designs  on  the  Island.**  He  lived  within 
the  bounds  of  Chilmark ;  and  left  a  family  of  eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  waB 
Experience,  behind  him  at  his  death.  For  all  his  services  he  received  but  about 
ten  pounds  annually,  till  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  when  the  Commissioners  of  the 
London  Society  becoming  aware  of  their  Importance  and  his  eminent  worth,  raised  hi* 
salary  to  thirty  pounds.— ^r.  Tbrrey*8  birih-place  is  not  known.  He  and  Mr,  Han- 
eoek  both  died  at  Tisbury. Mr,  Daman  went,  after  bis  dismissal,  to  Woodstock,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  preached  with  a  view  to  a  settlement ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  waf 
ever  afterwards  installed. Mr,  Morse  is  said  to  have  come  from  Annapolis,  Nova- 
Scotia  ;  from  which,  as  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  place,  it  seems  probable  that  he  wbb 
settled  there  for  a  time  in  the  ministry.    He  went,  after  his  resignation,  to  what  is  now 

Wayland,  and  there  died. Mr.  Hatch,  soon  after  leaving  Tisbury,  settled  down  upon 

a  farm  in  Leominster.  He  has  sometimes  preached,  but  never  since  been  installed  as  a 
pastor. Mr,  Chase  had  been  settled  at  different  places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, and  on  leaving  Tisbury  was  installed  over  the  South  church  in  Yarmouth. 

Chilmark. 

Chilmark  is  at  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  in  that  part  is  hilly,  and 
a  portion  of  the  soil  very  good.  It  was  incorporated  in  1714;  and  in  1840  contained 
702  inhabitants.    It  is  not  known  when  the  church  was  organized,  or  the  first  pastor  set* 

tied.  _dlfc.ghLtejy  was  there  as  a  minister  as  early  as  Feb.  5, 1690. Mr,  Homes  waf 

from'tbe  North  of  Ireland, — what  place  is  not  known,  but  probably  Londonderry  or  iti 
..neighborhood.    He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  is  supposed  to  have  received  his  degree 
/    of  A.  M.  from  ode  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland.     He  came  first  to  this  country  about 
/     1686  and  engaged  in  teaching  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  all 
y      who  knew  him.     In  1689  he  returned  home,  and  was  ordained,  Oct.  21,  1692,  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Strabane,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Connoy.    During  his 
residence  there,  he  was  more  than  once  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Provincial  Synod.     He 
came  again  to  this  country  in  the  Autumn  of  1714 ;  when  the  church  in  Chilmark,  then 
without  a  pastor,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  and  retaining  a  very  pleasant  remembrance  of 
him,  sent  immediately  In  him  to  become  their  minister.    The  next  year  he  was  installed ; 
and  there  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  greatly  respected  and  beloved.    From  Ire- 
land he  brought  with  him  testimonials  of  high  commendation  from  several  individuale 
and  religious  bodies.     He  was  a  man  of  such  forbearance  and  kindness,  so  patient  and 
forgiving  under  injuries,  that,  while  in  his  native  land,  he  used  to  be  called**  Mr.  Homes 
the  meekf"  to  diitiDgaiah  him  firom  another  of  the  tame  name  wiUi  himselt    He  waa 
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strictly  evangelicil  in  seotioieDt,  of  deep  tiui  fervent  piety,  and  ezcelleDt  re1ig:ioos 
babita.  In  his  life-time  he  published  a  Dtseourse  on  the  Sabbath  ;  another  on  ]hMk 
Beading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  a  third,  on  Church  Oovemment.  The  year  after  hii 
deat))  an  Essay  on  Family  Oovemment,  and  a  Discourse  on  Family  Prayer  were  pub- 
lished ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Sewall  and  Prince,  from  which  the  above  bdi 

have  chiefly  been  gathered. Mr.  Bordman  is  said  to  have  been  "  lax  in  doctrine, 

and  not  any  less  so  in   practice."    He  died  of  small-pox. Mr.  Smith  preached  a 

considerable  time  as  a  candidate  before  his  settlement.  After  his  dismissal,  he  removed 
to  Hadley,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  there  died.  From  1827  to  1842  the  church  had 
DO  settled  pastor,  though  much  of  the  time  not  without  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit 
From  a  variety  of  causes,  extending  back  of  that  period,  its  numbers  had  become,  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  present  pastor,  very  much  diminished. Afr.  Stafford  had 

been  settled  in  Gilmaoioo  and  several  other  places  in  N.  H. ;  and  in  Scituate. 

Missionaries  to  thx  Indiaiti. 

Thx  Indian  name  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  Capawock.  Perhaps  It  may  have  had 
more  than  one,  for  some  have  said  it  was  Nope.  The  number  of  natives  upon  it  when 
the  settlement  was  made  by  the  Mayhews,  has  been  supposed  to  be  not  leas  than  8,000. 
Its  woods  and  waters  furnished  ample  provisions  for  as  many ;  and  it  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  the  savage.  Fish  and  wild-fowl  were  roost  abundant ;  and  the  streets  of  EA- 
gartown  bear  witness  to  the  havoc  made  of  shell-fish  by  them,  and  the  placea  of  gath- 
ering at  their  meals.  In  a  few  years,  however,  a  terrible  distemper  had  swept  away  so 
many  of  their  number  that  in  1674  there  were  not  more  than  1,500  remaining. 

At  first  the  Sachems  were  suspicious  of  the  designs  of  the  English :  but  the  wisdon 
of  the  Mayhews  allayed  their  apprehensions ;  and  no  blood,  on  either  side,  was  ever  shed. 
During  Philip's  war  they  were  the  fast  friends  of  the  English,  notwithstanding  frequeot 
attempts  were  made  to  seduce  them  from  their  voluntary  allegiance  to  the  Engliaii 
crown. 

The  younger  Mayhew,  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
sought  with  great  diligence  and  zeal  their  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it  wai 
not  long  before  his  endeavors  were  attended  with  great  success.  The  first  convert  wai 
Hiacoomes,  who  soon  after  became  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen,  and  eventually  aa 
ordained  minister  of  the  gospel.  In  the  early  days  of  his  ministry  he,  with  one  other, 
used  to  go  to  Mr.  Mayhew  before  the  Sabbath  for  assistance  in  preparing  for  its  dotiei; 
and  then  they  woukl  discourse  on  the  subject  he  had  opened  and  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
conforming,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  method,  to  the  instructions  that  were  given  then 
by  him. 

On  the  death  of  his  son,  Oov.  Mayhew,  then  70  years  of  age,  in  the  benevolence  of 
hb  nature,  undertook  the  work  of  instruction  in  religion.  He  is  supposed  by  his  descen- 
dants to  have  come  from  Wiltshire,  England.  Dr.  Freeman  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Gookin,  that  he  had  been  a  merchant  at  Southampton,  which  is  in  an  adjoining  county ; 
and  that  on  coming  to  this  country  he  followed  the  same  occupation ;  but  meeting  with 
losses,  determined  to  emigrate  to  a  new  colony.  The  year  of  his  coming  to  New  Eng- 
land is  not  known.  Farmer  says  he  was  enrolled  a  freeman  at  Watertown  in  1634 ;  and 
was  its  representative  from  1636  to  1644,  with  the  exception  of  1642.  From  this  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  immediately  follow  his  son  and  others  who  went  with  him,  to  the 
Vineyard. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  age  above-named,  Gov.  Mayhew  sometimes  walked  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles — the  whole  length  of  the  Island — to  preach  the  gospel.  The  Indians 
desired  him  to  become,  in  form,  their  pastor ;  but  this  he  declined  doing,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  he  could  be  more  useful  to  them  by  retaining  his  civil  office.  That  he  made 
great  sacrifices  of  comfort  and  convenience  for  their  g<Md,  and  that  these  resulted  ia 
great  l>enefit  to  them,  is  certain.  But  though  converts  had  become  quite  numerous,  no 
church  was  organized  among  them  for  many  years.  Dr.  Freeman  says,  '*  They  were 
formed  into  a  church  in  1669,  from  which  another  church  arose  in  1670.*'  But  this 
must  be  a  mistake ;  for  the  words  of  Experience  Mayhew  are,  *<  There  was  no  Indian 
church  here  completely  formed  and  organized  till  the  year  1670,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eliot,  and  Mr.  John  Cotton,  came  and  ordained  our  Hiacoomes,  and  another  Indian 
named  Tackanash,  pastor  and  teacher  of  an  Indian  church  on  this  Island."  They,  how- 
ever, very  early  adopted  rules  and  regulations  of  order  in  their  assemblies  by  which  they 
approached  more  nearly  the  proper  organization  of  a  church  than  soihe  associations  tlii2t 
are  so  called  in  modern  times.  Gov.  Mavhew  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  preached 
to  Indians  and  the  English  almost  to  the  last    He  died  in  16iBl,  in  his  ^td  year. 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Mayhew,  on  whom  the  aupervision  of  the  Indian  church  more  ss- 

Kcially  devolved  after  his  grandfather's  death,  mention  has  been  already  made.    He  Dat- 
ed him  but  six  or  seven  years.    At  his  death  the  number  of  commuBicaals  fai  thift 
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church  wtfl  one  handred,  ■■iembling  on  the  Sabbath  at  (bar  or  fire  diflerent  plteoi  of 
worship,  and  listening  to  their  well-instructed  teachers. 

The  next  of  the  English  ministers  who  preached  to  the  Indians  on  the  Yineyard  ww 
the  Ree,  Experience  Mayhew,  a  son  of  John.  He  was  bom  Jan.  27, 1673,  and  begaa  to 
preach  in  March,  16M,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  intellect^ 
but  without  the  advantages  of  an  education  at  college.  Such  were  his  acknowledged  meritt 
that  the  Master's  degree  was  early  oflered  him  at  Cambridge,  which,  in  his  modesty,  he 
declined ;  but  in  1720  it  was  conferred.  The  language  of  the  Indians  was  familiar  to 
him  from  a  child  ;  and  in  consequence  he  was  employed  by  the  commissioners  of  tho 
Society  in  London  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New-England,  to  make  a  new 
version  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John.    That  work  he  executed,  it  is  said,  with 

f;reat  accoracy,  and  in  1709  it  was  printed  in  collateral  columns  of  Indian  and  English, 
n  1727  he  published  his  Indian  Converts,  a  duodecimo  volume,  in  which  he  gives  l>rief 
narratives  of  the  conversion  and  lives  of  a  considerable  number  who  were  preachers, 
and  many  besides,  men,  women  and  young  persons,  among  the  natives.  To  these  was 
appended,  by  Dr.  Prince,  without  his  knowledge,  because  it  respected  himself  and 
his  progenitors,  some  account  of  the  English  Ministers  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  One  will 
find  in  the  Indian  Converts  some  very  pleasant  exhibitions  of  simple  piety  and  upright 
living ;  and  occasionally  the  evidence  of  much  discernment  and  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  One  anecdote  of  Mayhew's  may  be  worth  repeating  here.  He  says  of  Japheth 
Hannit,  who  was  a  preacher  twenty-eight  years,  the  pastor  of  an  Indian  church  in  Chil* 
mark  that  in  1698  numbered  sixty-four  members,  and  who  died  in  1712,  that  **  he  well  un- 
derstood, and  steadily  adhered  to  the  truths  of  our  holy  reli^^ion  in  which  he  had  been 
instructed,  and  would  not  be  moved  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine."  As  an  instance 
of  what  he  calls  his  stability  in  the  truth,  he  says  :  **  A  godly  Englishman,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a  school-master  to  the  Indians  here,  and  had  taught  Japheth  and  many  othero 
to  read  and  write,  and  had  also  learned  them  their  catechisms,  snd  instructed  them  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  having  unhappily  imbibed  the  errors  of  the  Antipedo-Baptists, 
thought  himself  obliged  to  the  endeavor  to  bring  Mr.  Japheth  over  to  his  persuasion."  To 
this  end  he  therefore  visited  him  at  his  bouse,  and  took  much  pains  to  convince  him  that 
our  practice  of  baptizing  infants,  and  sprinkling  in  baptism,  was  wrong.  But  none  of  tho 
arguments  used  by  the  man  could  convince  Japheth  of  what  they  were  brought  to  prove. 
At  length,  being  just  about  to  go  away,  Japheth  told  him  he  would  only  say  one  thing 
more  before  be  went.  **  You  know.  Sir,  said  he,  that  we  Indians  were  all  in  darkness 
and  ignorance  before  the  English  came  among  us,  and  instructed  us,  and  that  you  yoorsel  f 
are  one  of  those  Englishmen  by  whom  we  have  been  taught  and  illuminated.  You  taught 
us  to  read,  and  instructed  us  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  new 
believe  and  endeavor  to  conform  our  practices  to.  And  when.  Sir,  you  thus  instructed 
us,  you  told  us  that  it  may  be  there  would  shortly  false  teachers  come  among  us,  or 
lead  us  from  our  belief  of  the  things  wherein  we  had  been  instructed  ;  but  you  then  ad- 
vised us  to  take  heed  to  ourselves,  and  beware  that  we  wero  not  turned  aside  by  such 
teachers,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  errors  into  which  they  would  lead  us.  And  now.  Sir,  I 
find  your  prediction  true ;  for  yon  yourself  are  become  one  of  those  teachers  you  cio- 
tion^  us  against.  I  am  therefore  fully  resolved  to  take  your  good  counsel,  and  not  be- 
lieve you,  but  will  continue  steadfast  in  the  truths  wherein  you  formerly  instructed  me.** 
In  1744,  Mr.  Mayhew  published  a  work  entitled  Grace  Defended,  which  has  been 
called  a  work  of  merit.  He  died  1756,  in  bis  eighty-fourth  year.  Two  of  bis  soot 
were  educated  at  college  :  Nathan,  who  died  two  years  after  his  graduation ;  and  Jona- 
than, pastor  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  who  in  his  day  was  so  much  distinguished. 
Joseph  was  not,  as  several  writers  have  said,  a  son  of  his,  but  was  of  another  branch  of 
the  family. 

The  hev.  Zechariah  Mayhew  was  another  of  the  sons  of  Experience,  and  of  tho 
Mlssk>naries  to  the  Indians.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1806,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  He  was  a  man  sound  in  the  faith,  of  an  excellent  spirit,  and  faithful  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Lord.  In  his  day  there  were  two  Indian  churches  on  the  Island,  one  at 
Gay-head,  the  other  at  what  was  called,  and  is  still,  Christian-town,  which  is  a  part  of 
Tisbury.  Mr.  Mayhew  was  supported,  as  were  some  of  his  predecessors,  in  part  by 
the  Society  in  London,  formed  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  to  which  allusion  has  before 
been  made.  During  the  American  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after,  he  heard 
nothing  from  it,  and  expected  not  ever  to  hear  again,  but  went  on  In  his  work  just  •• 
when  the  remittances  were  regularly  made.  At  length  he  was  notified  that  all  arrear- 
ages, principal  and  interest,  awaited  bis  order  at  a  place  that  was  named.  There  was  ono 
thing  in  Mr.  Mayhew,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  which  was  somewhat  remarkable. 
His  memory  had  so  failed,  that  ordinary  occurrences  would  be  almost  immediately  for- 
gotten. Yet,  on  making  his  visits  to  the  families  of  his  descendants  where  he  was  to 
pass  the  night,  he  would  make  inquiries,  with  reference  to  the  hour  of  family  devotions, 
about  each  individual  of  the  household ;  and,  though  it  had  been  hoars  before,  when  tho 
seoion  cane  ho  woaM  allude  to  the  case  of  each  with  e  pirticiiltrity  that  dfeooyeied  • 
▼OL.  XV.  63 
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perfect  recollection  of  all  of  which  he  had  been  told.  In  his  old  age  there  came  among 
them  men  of  a  different  faith,  not  wanting  in  zeal,  of  its  kind,  and  **  not  sparing  ihe 
floclc.*'  One  of  them  sent  to  him  one  day,  tauntingly  requesting  him  to  be  present  at  a 
place  he  named,  the  next  afternoon,  and  behold  the  salvation  of  God.  He  mildly  replied, 
that  be  was  always  pleas^ed  to  behold  the  salvation  of  God ;  but  that  he  should  not  be 
present  as  desir^,  since  he  could  behold  it  at  home  as  well  as  there. 

The  churches  over  which  he  watched  with  such  affection  and  care,  long  since  became 
extinct.  Whether  those  of  another  order,  gathered  out  of  the  ruins  their  leaders  had 
caused,  are  of  a  better  type,  is  left  for  such  ae  know  to  determine. 

The  colored  population  on  these  islands  are  now  a  mixed  race,  mostly  Indian  and  Af- 
rican, with  scarcely  any  of  purely  Indian  origin  remaining ;  and  have  portions  of  terri- 
tory set  off  to  them  by  the  State,  at  Gay-Head,  Christian-town,  and  on  Chappaquiddic 
Within  a  few  years  past,  there  has  been  considerable  unprovement  io  their  oooditioB^ 
character  and  habits. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STATISTICS 

or    THK 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY  IN  NANTUCKET. 

[By  Dea.  Paul  FoLosa.} 

Rev.  Mr.  Mayhew  was  laboring  in  this  field  in  1761,  how  long  be  bad  becD  settled  is 
not  known.    He  was  dismissed  in  1766. 

Rev.  Bezaleel  Shaw  was  settled  in  1766,  and  died  1797. 

Rev.  James  Gurney  was  settled  in  1799,  and  dismissed  in  1819. 

Rev.  Abner  Morse  was  settled  in  1819.  and  dismissed  in  1822. 

Rev.  Stephen  Bailey  was  settled  in  1823,  and  dismissed  in  1827. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Cobb  was  settled  in  1827,  and  dismissed  in  1829. 

Rev.  Stephen  Mason  was  settled  in  1830,  and  dismissed  in  1835. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Breed  was  settled  in  1835,  and  dismissed  in  1839. 

Rev.  George  C.  Partridge  was  settled  in  1839,  and  dismissed  in  1841. 

Rev.  John  3.  C.  Abbott  was  settled  in  1841,  and  is  the  present  Pastor. 

Very  liitle  is  known  relative  to  the  history  of  the  first  Congregational  church  and 
•ociety  in  Nantucket,  (anciently  called  Sherburne,)  prior  to  the  year  1761.  The  oldest 
church  records  that  have  been  preserved,  commence  June  27th,  of  that  year.  But  there 
are  plau«ible  circumstances  in  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  which  establish  the  fact, 
that  the  church  was  organized  more  than  fiffy  years  before  that  period.  It  is  stated  by 
an  individual  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  primitive  events,  that  he  had  seen  a  bill, 
dated  1711,  found  amongst  old  papers,  against  the  Congregational  society  for  timber, 
which  was  used  in  building  the  original  meeting-house ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  was  a  church  organized  on  Congregational  principles,  years  before  that  meeting- 
house was  built ;  and  might  have  assembled  for  divine  worship  in  some  private  dwelling, 
or  in  some  retired  spot  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  oaks.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the 
timber  used  in  building  the  first  meeting-house,  was  made  of  the  huge  and  towering 
white  oaks  of  our  own  forests,  the  natural  product  of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that,  notwithstanding  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  various  parts  of  the  Island  of 
Nantucket  were  covered  with  stately  forests,  the  abode  of  the  deer  and  fox ;  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  only  natural  relic  of  the  ancient  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  now  sterile 
hills,  embraces  a  small  grove  of  walnut  and  birch  trees,  near  the  east  end  of  the  Island. 

The  original  meeting-house  was  first  located  on  a  spot  about  a  mile  from  the  town  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  in  1765  it  was  moved  into  town  and  rebuilt. 

It  has  since  that  period  undergone  various  repairs  and  alterations,  and  in  1884  It  was 
moved  a  few  rods  from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  re-erected  ;  and  on  that  spot  called,  Bea- 
con hill,  now  stands  the  new  meeting-house  built  and  dedicated  in  1834.  The  old  meet- 
ing-house has  been  fitted  up  in  a  commodious  style,  and  is  now  used  as  a  Testry  for  the 
church,  and  is  also  used  for  the  Sabbath  school. 

There  are  no  data  showing  the  year  in  which  Re7.  Mr.  Mayhew  commenced  his  cleri- 
cal labors  in  this  field,  and  nothing  recorded  at  this  early  period  from  which  any  correct 
inference  may  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the  success  of  his  labors,  or  the  state  of  religioQS 
interest  at  that  time.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  though  the  charch  was  tmtll  in  nambdn,  ani 
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feeble  in  reference  to  pecuniary  meanp,  the  merciful  eye  of  the  Lord  wis  upon  her,  tod 
his  own  right  hand  protected  and  sustained  her. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shaw  labored  faithfully  in  this  field  thirty-one  years.  He  wis  a  plain  mas, 
of  respectable  talents  and  very  much  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own  society,  but  also  bv 
others,  and  especially  by  the  society  of  Friends,  then  a  numerous  sect  on  the  Island. 
A  native  preacher  of  that  sect  was  one  of  his  intimate  associates,  and  they  cordially  and 
reciprocally  visited  each  other. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  notice,  that  in  1766,  it  was  voted  by  the  society,  thtt 
^ve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  old  tenor,  6r  $244  44,  be  raised  per  year  lor  three  years, 
lor  Mr.  Shawns  salary,  and  after  three  years,  it  was  increased  to  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  old  tenor,  or  $392  59  per  year,  which 
would  buy  nearly  as  much  in  that  day,  as  may  now  be  bought  lor  $1,000  ;  showing,  that 
in  1769,  it  was  here  coniiidered  indispensable  to  provide  ample  means  for  the  comfortable 
support  of  a  mini:»ter  and  his  family,  that  his  whole  time  and  talents  might  be  consecrat- 
ed to  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  that  his  mind  might  be  free  from  all  the  cares  and 
perplexities  of  secular  pursuits.  And  this  is  more  remarkable,  when  we  consider  that  at 
that  lime,  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  l!*land  were  Friends.  They  have 
always  been  opposed  to  the  practice  of  paying  ministers  any  salary,  and  of  course  their 
influence  would  be  considerably  felt  in  other  societies. 

The  cause  of  religion  has  been  progressing  from  the  death  of  Mr.  Shaw,  to  the  present 
time.  God  has  mercifully  blessed  the  labors  of  his  servants  at  every  period  by  repeated* 
ly  adding  to  the  church  those  who  have  borne  tci^timony  to  the  truth,  and  given  their  co- 
operation to  the  great  cause  of  a  world's  redemption. 

During  the  mini«try  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  the  cau<e  of  religion  received  a  new  impulse. 
Many  plans  were  devised  for  the  future  welfare  of  Zion,  which  have  been  crowned  with 
blessings.  The  church  and  the  Sabbath  school  were  enlarged  and  flourished  under  hie 
pastoral  care.  He  was  unable  to  sustain  the  heavy  duties  of  so  large  a  field,  being  in  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  and  at  his  own  request  was  dismissed.  He  has  since  been  preaching 
at  Marshall,  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Breed,  the  cause  of  religion  prospered  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  His  style  of  preaching  was  plain  and  forcible,  and  full  of  pathos.  He  always 
evinced  a  deep  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  his  divine  Maater. 
He  was  faithful  and  afTeciionate  in  the  performance  of  all  his  parochial  duties.  His  be- 
nevolence was  ever  active.  Various  were  his  phns  (or  the  npread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
consequently  his  duties  were  many  and  arduous.  Yet,  he  never  shrunk  from  a  faithful 
performance  of  ihem  all.  His  eminent  natural  endowments  are  adapted  to  his  profession 
and  gave  him  influence ;  but  the  remarkable  power  of  divine  grace  on  his  heart  and  Nfe, 
elicited  an  involuntary  reverence  for  religion  even  from  the  irreligious.  His  natural  con- 
stitution was  strong  and  active,  but  his  health  became  prostrated  under  the  excess  of 
labor,  which  he  endeavored  to  perform.  He  was  therefore  induced  to  quit  this  field  for 
a  season  of  retirement.  His  health  was  soon  so  far  restored  that  he  enlisted  as  an  Agent 
•of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  for  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  aAer  returning  from  a  successful  tour  in  the  west,  he  was  invited  to  settle 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Buck«port,  Maine,  and  is  still  laboring  in  that  field. 

Rev.  Mr.  Partridge  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Breed  in  the  relation  of  pastor  to  this  church 
and  society.  He  is  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  scholar  of  the  first  order,  possessing  hirii 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  during  his  labors  in  tliis  field 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  His  health,  however^ 
became  precarious,  and  before  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  found  that  it  was  not  ade- 
quate to  a  further  discharge  of  the  unusually  arduous  duties  of  the  ministerial  office  in 
this  insular  situation.  After  a  short  respite,  he  was  invited  to  settle  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  Brimfield  in  this  State,  where  he  is  now  laboring. 

Rev.  Mr.  Abbott  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Partridge,  and  was  invited  by  a  unanlmoos  vote 
of  church  and  society.  He  is  eminently  qualified  to  labor  in  this  field,  and  bis  labora 
have  thus  far  been  abundantly  blessed.  Tliere  have  been  added  to  the  church  the  past 
year  ISO,  and  the  coneregation  has  increased  in  like  manner,  now  numbering  about  900; 
as  many  as  can  comfortably  be  seated  in  the  meeting-house.  There  are  at  present  400 
families  belonging  to  the  Parish,  each  of  which,  the  pastor  visits  twice  in  a  year.  The 
Sabbath  school  numbers  about  400,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  state ;  70  members  of  the 
school  have  been  hopefully  converted  during  the  past  year,  and  have  made  a  profession 
of  their  religious  faith.  Two  young  men,  who  were  members  of  the  Sabbath  school* 
are  now  preparing  for  the  ministry  at  Yale  College,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
they  will  adorn  their  profession  and  become  acceptable  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  church  at  Nantucket,  renders  the  duties  of  the  pastor 
very  arduous.  He  stands  as  it  were  alone,  with  no  coequal  to  sympathize  with  him  and 
lend  him  a  belpine  band,  and  it  is  very  difficult  during  the  winter  months  to  make  Ex- 
changee with  his  brethren  on  the  Cootioent    He  need!  the  fenrent  prayers  of  all  the 
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cbiirebes  and  tbeir  co-operation  as  for  as  drcumstanoet  will  admit,  and  lie  certainly 
needs  a  double  share  of  the  grace  of  God  to  cheer  and  sustain  him.  But  he  labun 
in  a  6eld  of  va^t  importance.  Many  of  his  people  are  seamen,  who  visit  the  Islands  of 
the  sea,  and  other  portions  of  the  heathen  world.  How  important  then  that  Ihey  becoav 
converted  seamen,  that  they  may  be  the  almoners  of  truth  to  the  benif^ted  ones  of  the 
earth,  and  diffuse  the  principles  of  the  gospel  tbrouKhout  the  desolate  wastes  of  Zion ! 
And  this  is  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  pastor's  labors  in  this  field.  His  fidelity 
to  the  seamen's  cause  tells  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Through  his  instrumentality  God  is 
raising  up  miMionaries  of  the  cross,  and  placing  them  in  circumstances  the  most  favorabia 
that  can  be  conceived,  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  They  are  indeed,  **  Tlie 
geis  of  the  churches  and  tlie  glory  of  Christ." 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of  Dake's  Coanty  and  Nantucket,  which  wt 
poblish  in  this  namber  of  the  Register,  make  the  series  of  tables,  in  this  de- 
partment, complete  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  They  embrace  the  whole 
period  from  the  settlement  of  the  State  down  to  the  time  when  the  article  for 
each  county  was  published,  none  being  farther  back  than  1834.  For  the  cod- 
Tenience  of  reference,  tlie  volume  and  page  where  each  table  is  to  be  foand  are 
here  noted. 

County,  Year.  Vol,                         Pagt, 

Suffolk, 1634 VII 38 

Berkshire, 1634 VIT 31 

Essex, 1834 VH 246 

Norfolk, 1835 VIII 42 

Plymouth, 1835 VIIL 144 

Worcester, 1837 X.    ....  47, 126 

Old  Hampshire,     ....  1838 X.    ...    360,  379 

Middlesex, 1838 XI.    45, 174,  248, 376 

Appendix  to  Middlesex, XIII 37 

"  «  XIV.    ...     251,293 

Bristol, 1839 XII 135 

BamsUble, 1842 XV. 56 

Duke's, 1843 XV. 498 

Nantucket, 1843 XV.   '.....  496 
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ATTORNIES  AT  XiAlV  IN   KBINNEBBC  COUNTY,    MAINE. 

[FurnUhed  by  Hon.  Asa  Rbohvotor,  ofAagusta,  Me.] 


JVmm. 


Timothy  BouteUe,  a 
Alpheus  Lyon,  b 
Samuel  Welb,  c 


Ebenezer  Hulchinioa,  d 

John  Potter,  § 
Daniel  C.  Weston, 
Samuel  P.  Benson,/ 
Henry  W.  Fuller,  Jr. 

Nathaniel  M.  Whitmore, 
Jamot  L.  Child,  g 

Edward  Fuller,  h 
Joseph  Baker, 
Beth  May, 

James  W.  Bradbury, 
J.  A.  Chandler,  i 

Wyman  B.  S.  Moore,  j 

Edward  EL  Butler, 
Sanford  A.  Kingsbury, 
William  H.  Clark,  k 
Isaac  Rodingtoo, 
Harrison  A.  Smith, 

Joseph  H.  Williams, 

H.  8.  Cooley, 
Ebenezer  F.  Deane, 
George  W.  Bachelder,  I 
R.  H.  Vose,  m 
8.  Lancaster, 

T.  McCobb, 


H.  W.  Paine,  % 

Lot  U.  Morrill, 
8.  K.  Ballaid,  0 
Charles  £.  Allen, 
WilUam  Clark,  p 
John  May, 
Timothy  O.  Howe, 
Buphen  Stark, 
Edwin  Noyes, 

John  Dumont, 
Joseph  Adams, 

Asa  Redington.  q 
James  Stackpole, 
George  Warren,  r 
ReuiMn  Kidder, » 

Thomas  Rice,  t 
Lemuel  PainCj 
Eleazar  W.  Ripley, » 


Plac9  ^  luUtvtCy. 


Leominster,  Ms. 
Augusta 
Durham,  N.  H. 


Readfield 

Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Augusta 
Wintkrop 
Augusta 

Bowdoinham 
Augusta 

ReadfieU 

Btoomfield 

Winthrop 

Parsonsfield 

Moumouth 

Waterville 

Farmingtoo 

Gardiner 

Haltowell 

Waterville 

Waterville 

Augusta 

Hartford,  Ct. 

Minot 

Hallowell 

Northfield,  Ms. 

Winthrop 

Phipsburg 

Winslow 

Belgrade 
HafloweU 
Gardiner 
Hallowell 
Winthrop 
Turner 

Conway,  N.  H. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 

Boston,  Ms. 


Vassalboro* 
Waterrille 
Plymouth,  Ms. 
New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Wiscasset 
Fozborough,  Ms. 


educated. 


Place  of  residence 
while  in  practice. 


Harvard  Coll. 
Hallowell  Academy 


WatervUle  CoIL 

Dartmouth  CoIL 
Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoiu  Coll. 
Bowdoin   Coll.    and 
Cambridge  Law  Sch. 
Bowdoin  CoIL 
Hallowell  Acad,  and 
by  private  instructor. 

Bowdoin  Coll. 

Bowdoin  CoIL  1835. 
Exeter,  Gorham,  and  i 
Monmouth.  ^ 

WaUrviUe  CoIL  1831. 


Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  Coll. 
Waterville  CoU. 
Waterville  CoU. 

Harvard  Unir.  and 
Cambridge  Law  Sch. 

Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  CoiL 

Bowdoin  Coll.  and 
Cambridge  Law  Sch. 
Waterville  CoIL  Jc 
Cambridge  Law  Sch. 

Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  Coll. 


Dartmouth  Coll. 
Brown  Univers*y  and  ) 
Cambridge  Law  Sch. ) 
Cambridge 
Bowdoin  Coll. 

Bowdoin  Coll. 
Bowdoin  Coll. 

Dartmouth  Coll. 


Brown  University 
Dartmouth  Coll. 


Watervillo 
Waterville 
Winslow,  Waterville 
and  Hallowell. 
Waterville,  till  Nor. ) 
18*29.  Athens,  Soa»-  > 
erset  Co.  since.  ) 

Augusta 
Augusta 

Unity  and  Winthro]> 
Augusta     ( In  Florida 
{ In  Maine 
Gardiner 

Winilow,  Alna  and ) 
Augtuta  i 

Readfteld 
Augusta 
Winthrop 
Augusta 
Monmouth  4c  Augusta 

Skowheagan  4c  Wa-  | 
terville  I 

HalloweU 

China 

Waterville 

Vassalboro*  k  Wa- ) 
terville  ) 

Augusta 

Augusta 

Gardiner 

Gardiner 

Worcester  Jc  Aogosta 

B.  Maehias  Jc  Augusta 

Augusta 

Hallowell 

Readfield 

Gardiner 

Bangor,  Bath,  Gardiner 

Hairowell 

Winthrop 

Readfield 

Clinton  Ic  WaUrrille 

Waterville 

Hallowell 

Hallowell,  PitUton, ) 
and  Gardiner              { 
Waterville  4c  Augusta 
Waterville           about 
Winslow             about 
Waterville  /        about 
Ic  Aucusta  I 
Winslow             about 
Winslow             about 
Winslow  4c  )       about 
Waterrille  j 


Time 
efmdm 


1804 
1819 
1825 


1886 

1808 

1837 
1809 
1830 
1839 
1838 
18U 

1818 
1839 
1839 
1899 
1810 

1634 

1835 
1831 
1840 
1831 
1899 

1837 

1839 
1899 

ia» 

1896 
1839 
1834 

1835 

1837 
1839 
1836 
1814 
1840 
1839 
1830 
1840 

U07 


1890 
1807 
1795 
1796 

1795 
1806 
1806 


ofB 


•  hUaj  timss  Senator  ud  Rep.  in  State  Lsgblatiiie. 
lor  of  Pm.  and  V.  Prca.  In  1818. 

b  Member  of  ExaeatlT*  Coandl  in  ISSMO. 
e  Rep.  to  State  LerUatare  in  I83f  and  1887. 
d  8ee'7  ofSsMts  of  Maine,  18S7-88-9f. 
e  Often  a  member  of  Lefialatare. 

'  Four  timet  a  member  of  Bute  Legblature,  twies  in  the  B. 

Rep.  and  tviee  in  Senate.    See.  ofState  In  1838. 

Jr  FIrH  and  far  IS  jean  Clk.  of  Houao  of  Rep.  of  Mahie. 
i  Onee  Rep.  in  tlie  Lefla.  of  Alaaa.  and  onee  In  " 
a  saember  of  Um  ExecadTe  Goanell  of  Males,  IMS. 
i  Removed  Ipril.  1882,  to  Anroata. 
i  Repreeentauve  in  State  Leftalatme. 

•  DM  1840. 

I  Choaen  MajorOeoeral  in  1840. 
m  Read  law  wUli  Levi  Lincoln  and  /dha  Davii, 

,  akw  at  Law  Sehool  of  Jadge  Howe,  Itatbamptaa^-Oftan 
sMmbar  of  Senate  and  of  H.  01  Rep. 
»  Member  of  State  Legla.inMr«.  CeoBlj  Att^y  IM. 

•  Died  1841. 
P  Ofkea  a  sMaber  ef  State  LsgiaUtaie. 


o  Tieaa.  of  State  in  1338-88-37.  Ippofaaied  Jnaties  C.  C.  P« 
1837,  and  on  the  abolition  of  tbat  Coon  appointed  Jodge  of  DIs- 
tikt  Conrt,  1888. 

r  Died  about  1800. 

e  Mr.  Kidder  removed  in  UlS  to  Laeieueshuig  In  ladtaaa, 
at  which  place  be  died  In  1833.  Uewaa  amanof  vaned  readla^ 
and  of  freat  induatyy.  Be  waa  honored  with  a  gold  aedal  §m 
iVimbhIng  the  beat  diaaertatloa  on  edoeatioa. 

f  MenSer  of  Coafieai  Ibr  two  terma.  Be  has  leltasd  from 
profeaaional  bnaineaa,  but  haa  for  many  yean  cottivated  a  htm 
with  ntich  taete  and  auccem. 

«  Speaker  of  U.  of  Rep.  Maaa.    Col.  and  Brig.  Oen.  la  the 

war  onSlS.    ~ "" 

received  a  I 

ftom  tlM  evil ' 

warda  MaJ.  Oen.  In  the  amj  of  the  Soothem  Department,  hav. 

lag  In  1818  lemeved  hia  reildeaos  to  Mew  Ortaaas.    Bewaa 

elected  and  aerved  aa  a  Repr.  to  Cong,  for  the  State  ofLewM 

ana.    Bla  heahk  1m1  been  greaitj  lanaiied,  awl  he  disd  te  Ihi 

year  ll>7,  absnt  the  Urns  hfi  swigissswaal  isna  explrsd. 


(OK  VI    u«  VI    rvvpa  jpau—i       ^^vs»  m»r%m  «#sb^*  ^waa*  §■  mmm 

2.    Dlatingulabed  for  bravery  and  atllHaqr  akilL    Bs 

bullet  wound  In  the  neck  during  one  of  the  battles, 

vil  of  which  he  waa  aever  fally  need.    Be  was  alka» 
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SELECT  LITERARY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  INTELUGENCE. 

UNITED  STATES. 

A  Report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  for  the  DiffbsioD  of  Uwfal 
Knowled^,  on  the  subject  of  Spelling  Books,  contains  some  curioaa  facts.  There  are 
now  on  sale  in  our  country,  according  to  the  Report,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  different  Spelling  Books,  about  three  fourths  of  which  the  committee  have  col> 
lected.  The  first  on  the  list  is  Noah  Webster's  American  SpeHing  Book.  The  com- 
mittee have  seven  English  Spelling  Books.  One  of  these,  Mavor*8  had,  in  1835,  passed 
through  420  editions  in  England.  It  is  stated,  that,  for  many  years,  the  profits  on  the 
pablication  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  publishing  boose  of  Long- 
man &.  Co.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  1839,  eighteen  spelling  books  were  in  ose. 
Webster's  was  employed  in  280  towns,  Webster's  Elementary  in  227,  Crandairt  in  36, 
Bentley's  in  28,  Marshall's  in  25,  etc.  In  Massachusetts,  Emerson's  National  Spelling 
Book  is  used  in  128  towns,  Webster's  in  76.  Dr.  Webster's  System  of  Orthography 
and  Orthoepy  is  said  to  be  rapidly  supplanting  that  of  Walker.  Dr.  Webster  states, 
that  in  the  last  forty  years,  eighteen  millions  of  his  spelling  books  have  been  sold, 
whichi  at  the  retail  price  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents,  amounts  to  $2^250,000.  Many 
of  the  books  in  use  are  said  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  a  place  In  schools,  on  account 
either  of  bad  taste,  bad  pictures,  loose  morals  which  are  inculcated,  or  lack  of  all  scien- 
tific principles.  The  Report  of  the  committee  is  eminently  worthy  of  pemsal.  Its 
■nggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  effect  salutary  changes  in  our  schools. 

A  valuable  elementary  book,  designed  to  promote  the  radical  study  of  the  Latin  langnage, 
IB  in  the  press  at  Andover.  It  is  a  translation  of  the  '*  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Writing 
of  the  Latin  Language,  in  Rules  and  Examples,  together  with  a  small  Anti-Barbaras.** 
The  author  is  John  Philip  Krebs,  one  of  the  veteran  German  philologists,  for  many  years 
the  piincipal  teacher  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Weilberg  in  Prussia.  In  1837,  aAer  forty- 
two  years'  service,  he  became  professor  emerittis.  He  has  published  a  Latin  Grammar, 
and  editions  of  Ovid  and  other  Latin  authors.  Eight  editions  of  the  *'  Guide,*'  (Anlei- 
tnng)  have  been  published  in  Germany.  It  is  translated  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Taylor.  We 
understand,  that  Professor  Beck  of  Cambridge  warmly  approves  of  its  publication.  It 
is  by  familiarity  with  books  of  this  kind,  that  the  pupils  in  the  German  Gymnasia  are 
able  so  generally  and  early  to  converse  in  Latin,  and  write  it  with  so  much  facility. 
The  volume  will  be  of  the  duodecimo  size,  and  will  contain  500  pages  or  more.  It  will 
be  published  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months. 

The  editorship  of  the  North  American  Review  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Francis  Bowen,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  Harvard 
College,  and  who  is  now  editor  of  the  American  Almanac.  Fif\y-six  volumes  of  this 
Review  are  now  published,  embracing  119  numbers.  The  names  of  the  successive  edi- 
tors, are  William  Tudor,  Edward  T.  Channing,  Willard  Phillips,  Edward  Everett, 
Jared  Sparks,  A.  H.  Everett,  John  G.  Palfrey  and  Francis  Bowen. 

Nearly  the  whole  edition  (1,000  copies)  of  Mr.  Perkins's  "  Eight  Tears*  Residence  in 
Persia,'*  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Gray*8  Chemistry  has  just  been  published.  The  sale  of 
several  thousand  copies  of  this  work,  in  three  or  four  years,  indicates  the  estimation  in 
which  it  is  regarded.  Its  great  object  is  to  combine  a  scientific  with  a  practical  view  of 
the  subject.  The  principles  of  the  science  are  discussed  in  as  thorough  a  manner  as  is 
practicable  in  the  limits  of  the  treatise.  Notices  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  appear 
also,  te  be  incorporated.    A  copious  glossary  and  index  are  appended. 
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Profeitor  Hitchcock's  Elementary  Geolo^j  has  been  stereotyped.  Dr.  John  Pyo 
Smith,  an  eminent  geologist,  as  well  as  theologian,  of  England,  says/*  The  plan  on 
which  it  IS  composed,  is  different  from  that  of  any  other,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  an  opponent  or  rival  to  any  of  them.  All 
is  plain,  consecutive  and  luminous.  It  is  more  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the 
Tarious  relations  and  aspects  of  the  science,  than  any  one  book  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  yet,  though  within  so  moderate  limits,  it  does  not  diiappoint  by  unsatis- 
factory brevity  or  evasive  generalities."  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  Dr.  Mantell  of 
England,  Professors  Silliman,  Webster  and  others  of  our  own  country.  The  publisher 
of  this  work,  and,  also,  of  Mr.  Gray's  Chemistry,  is  M.  H.  Newman,  199  Broadway, 
New  York. 

ENGLAND. 

Archdeacon  Wilberforce  has  been  appointed  regins  professor  of  history  at  Oxford  in 
place  of  Dr.  Arnold  deceased.  The  latter  died  at  Oxford  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842,  in 
the  fifly-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was,  many  years,  rector  of  the  school  at  Rugby. 
In  1837,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  history  of  Rome,  which  established  his 
character  as  a  scientific  historian  of  the  highest  claas.  A  second  volume  was  after- 
wards added,  though  the  work  is  still  lefl  in  a  fragmentary  state.  Aboat  a  year  beforo 
his  death,  he  was  elected  professor  of  modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
though  the  most  powerful  influence,  both  political  and  religious,  was  arrayed  againat 
him.  The  wisdom  of  the  choice  was  evinced  by  the  crowd  that  attended  his  lectures. 
His  classical  scholarship  had  been  proved  by  a  critical  edition  of  Thucydides.  His 
religious  feelings  shed  a  beautiful  light  over  his  historical  investigations.  In  his  Leo* 
tures,  he  lays  down  as  the  end  of  human  government,  "  the  setting  forth  of  God's  glory 
by  doing  his  appointed  work.'' 

FRANCE. 

The  teachers  of  the  royal  and  special  school  of  oriental  languages  at  Paris,  founded 
in  1795,  are  Jaubert,  Turkish  language ;  ancient  Arabic,  Rcinaud ;  vulgar  ArabiOy 
Caus^in  de  Perceval ;  Persian,  Quatrem6re  de  Qnincy ;  Armenian,  Le  Vaillant  de  Flo- 
rinal;  modern  Greek,  Hase ;  Hindoostanee,  Garcin  de  Tassy;  Tibetan,  P.  E.  Foa- 
caux. — The  new  Paris  editions  of  the  works  of  Augustin  aud  Chrysostom  are  now  com- 
pleted. The  edition  of  Chrysostom  consists  of  thirteen  volumes,  the  first  twelvo 
embracing  both  his  genuine  and  spurious  works,  and  the  last,  the  preface  of  MontfaucoOy 
the  life  by  Palladius,  an  outline  of  the  remarkable  passages  in  Chrysostom,  thirteen 
sermons,  notices,  indexes,  etc.  Augustin's  Works  fill  eleven  volumes.  The  principtl 
introduction  is  by  Mabillon. 

GERMANY. 

The  celebrated  historical  writer,  Dr.  A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  died  at  Gottingen,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1842.  He  was  born  near  Bremen,  Oct.  27,  1760.  Since  1787,  he  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  university  at  Gottingen.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Heyne.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Heyne,  of  John  Von  Mailer,  and  of  Spittler.  His  his- 
torical works  have  had  a  very  wide  currency.  They  have  been  translated  into  a  num- 
ber of  the  European  languages.  His  '*  Ideen'*  have  been  translated  into  English,  and 
published  by  Mr.  Taiboys,  a  bookseller  of  Oxford.  One  volume  was  translated  by  Mr. 
Bancrofl. — Professor  Hermann  of  Marburg  has  been  appointed  professor  ordinarios  in 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  Gottingen.— At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  Prof. 
Schott  read  an  essay  on  the  researches  of  the  Chinese  in  Natural  History,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  description  of  the  products  of  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the  departments 
of  history  and  in  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  the  Chinese  have  excelled,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Schott,  all  the  other  Asiatics.  The  most  important  sources  of  inforniation  aro 
the  natire  works  on  natural  history,  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  books  of  foreign 
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tnf el  And  geographiea.  The  oldest  trettieee  on  natural  historj,  which  have  mcbed  «, 
belong  to  the  fiRh  and  nixth  centuriea  of  the  Christian  era.  The  latest  work,  and  thi 
one  which  makes  the  most  pretension  to  completeness  and  critical  value  is  inclodcdii 
flftj-two  books  and  was  finished  in  twentj>siz  years. 

Dr.  Kling  of  Marburg  has  been  called  to  Bonn  in  the  place  of  Aagnsti  deoeaiei 
The  vacant  professorship  had  been  previously  ofiered  to  UUraann  of  Heidelberg,  wki 
declined  it  His  determination  to  remain  at  Heidelberg  was  rewarded  with  an  ofder  rf 
Knighthood. 

Prussia  has  seven  universities,  viz.  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslaa,  Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Grieii»> 
wald  and  Monster.  The  number  of  students  is  4,918,  as  stated  in  the  Weimar  Almsaac 
for  1842.*  There  are  45  normal  schools,  113  gymnasia  with  21 ,946  scholars  and  96B 
ordinary  teachers  and  527  extraordinary.  The  13  piogymnasia  have  955  scholars,  50 
ordinary  teachers  and  24  assistants. 

In  AnbaH  there  are  four  gymnasia.  This  principality  is  between  the  Hartz  moan- 
tains  and  the  Elbe,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony. 

In  Baden  there  are  two  universities,  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  both  having  betweea 
960  and  1,000  students.  There  are  6  teachers'  seminaries,  5  gymnasia,  4  psedigogia,  19 
higher  town  schools,  and  7  Latin -schools.  There  are  in  the  duchy,  401,845  inhabitaoti 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  852,824  of  the  Catholic,  and  21,366  Jews.  Baden  is  on  the  eait 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  extending  from  its  sonree  in  lake  Constance  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Neckar. 

Bavaria,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  has  three  nniversities,  Munich,  Erlangen  and 
Wflrtzburg,  all  containing  more  than  2,100  students.  There  are  9  lycenms,  36  gym- 
nasia and  about  26  Latin  schools. 

Brunswick  has  one  theological  seminary,  one  high  school  or  college,  the  Carolinnm  it 
Brunswick,  one  medical  college,  five  gymnasia,  one  teacher^s  seminary,  etc.  The  pops- 
Ution  consists  of  244,000  protestants,  2,500  Catholics  and  1,450  Jews.  Brunswick  is  ia 
the  former  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.    It  has  Westfalia  on  the  west. 

Hanover  has  one  university,  Gottingen,  with  99  teachers  and  between  700  and  800 
students,  15  gymnasia,  6  other  high  schools,  two  Protestant  and  one  Catholic  theologicsl 
seminaries,  and  3,561  town  and  village  schools.  Population,  1,407,317  Lutherans, 
86,444  of  the  Reformed  Church,  216,786  Catholics,  500  Mennonites,  and  11,060  Jews. 
This  kingdom  has  the  German  ocean  on  the  north-west. 

Hesse  has  one  university,  Giessen,  with  422  students,  one  Protestant  theological  semL 
nary  at  Friedberg,  two  normal  institutions  and  one  philological  seminary.  There  are 
516,687  ProtestanU,  177,688  Catholics,  i;295  Mennonites  and  22,174  Jews.  Hesse  is 
separated  from  the  Rhine  by  Nassau. 

Kurhesse,  or  Hesse  Cassel,  has  one  university,  Marburg,  with  285  students,  one 
lyceum,  one  pedagogium,  6  gymnasia  with  938  scholars,  one  Catholic  theological  semi- 
nary, one  Jewish  seminary,  one  normal  school,  13  other  schools,  and  63  town  schools. 
The  Protestants  are  518,349,  Catholics  102,000,  Jews  8,300,  Mennonites  260.  Hesse 
Cassel  lieiB  on  the  north  of  Hesse  and  east  of  Waldeck. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin  has  one  university,  Rostock,  with  109  students,  5  gymnaaia« 
43  town  schools,  with  164  teachers,  one  theological  seminary  and  one  teachers'  seminary. 
There  are  484,123  Lutherans,  161  reformed,  578  CathoUcs,  and  3,188  Jews.  This  prin- 
cipality lies  between  the  Baltic,  Prussia  and  Hanover. 

Mecklenburg-Stelitz,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  Meck-Schwerin,  has  oaa 
gymnasium  and  four  other  high  schools.  The  population  is  91,000  Protestants  and  666 
Jews. 

Nassau  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine ,  has  one  gymnasium,  8  other  schools  of  a  spe- 

*  The  number  of  itudsnts  at  tks  aoiTersiUss  oisy  varj  MaMwhal  from  those  pablishsd  ia  oar  Itft 
'  ir,p.330. 
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cial  character,  and  658  district  schools.    Protestants  202,469,  Catholics  174,129,  Jewi 
6,199,  Mennonites  187. 

Oldenburg,  which  has  the  Baltic  on  the  north,  and  Hanover  on  the  east  and  west,  hM 
3  gymnasia,  and  8  other  special  schools.  The  number  of  Lutherans  is  173|506,  of 
Catholics  70,880,  of  the  Reformed  Church  2,314,  Jews  980. 

Saxony  has  one  university,  Leipsic,  with  935  students,  12  gymnasia,  6  normal  sebooli 
and  33  other  special  schools.  The  Lutherans  are  1,676,980,  Catholics  30,100,  reformed 
1,830,  Jews  856. 

Saxe- Weimar,  which  has  Saxony  on  the  east,  Bavaria  on  the  south,  and  Hesse  on 
the  west,  has  the  university  of  Jena,  with  461  students,  two  gymnasia,  two  normal 
schools,  and  12  other  special  schools.  The  Protestanto  are  236,032,  Catholics  10,178» 
Jews  1,393.  The  number  of  children,  who  attend  the  Protestant  district  schools  is 
38,459.  In  Saxe-Meinnigen  there  are  two  gymnasia,  one  normal  school,  4  other  special 
schools,  17  town  schools  and  212  village  schools,  with  a  population  of  145,549  Protestants, 
1,523  Jews,  and  950  other  persons.  In  Saxe-Altenburg,  with  121,066  Protestants,  and 
200  Catholics,  there  are  one  gymnasium,  one  lyceum,  and  11  other  schools.  In  Saze* 
Coburg,  with  134,220  Protestants,  2,238  Catholics  and  1,200  Jews,  there  are  three  gym- 
nasia, two  normal  schools,  10  other  special  schools,  and  335  town  and  village  schools. 

Wartemberg,  in  the  south  of  Germany,  has  one  university,  Tobingen,  with  731  stu- 
dents, 6  higher  gymnasia,  3  lyceums,  78  Latin  schools,  5  Protestant  theological  semina- 
ries, one  Catholic  theological  seminary,  two  normal  schools,  10  other  special  schools^ 
1,469  Protestant  district  schools,  and  787  Catholic.  The  number  of  the  Protestants 
is  1,124,921,  Catholics  498,290,  Jews  11,266. 

POLAND. 

The  last  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  gives  a  tabular  account  of  the  principal  anthors, 
who  were  natives  of  Poland,  together  with  their  more  important  works.  The  first  name 
is  archbishop  Kerzycki,  who  was  born  in  1485.  The  whole  number  is  141,  of  whom  39 
are  living.  The  principal  works  of  the  living  authors  seem  to  be  in  the  varioas  depart- 
ments of  poetry  and  belles  lettres.  The  greatest  living  lyric  poet  is  2Udeski.  The  meet 
eminent  of  all  the  modem  poets  is  Mickiewicz. 

BOHEMIA. 

According  to  the  latest  notices,  this  kingdom,  with  a  territory  of  951  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  4,180,820  souls,  has  one  university — that  of  Prague,  with  54  ProfesMre 
and  more  than  3,000  students ;  three  episcopal  seminaries — at  Budweis,  Koniggratz  and 
Leimeritz — with  38  Professors,  and  about  200  students ;  three  lyceums  for  the  stody  of 
philosophy  at  Budweis,  Leutomischl  and  Pilsen,  with  13  professors  and  aboat  400 
scholars;  three  gymnasia  at  Prague  and  19  in  other  cities,  with  152  professors,  and  more 
than  5,000  scholars ;  five  scientific  and  practical  seminaries,  with  31  teachers  and  more 
than  900  scholars ;  47  schools  in  (he  principal  towns,  where  teachers  are  prepared ;  and 
about  3,400  common  schoolt,  attended  by  above  half  a  million  of  children.  Among  the 
Bohemian  societies,  are  the  royal  society  of  sciences,  with  87  members,  the  music 
society,  with  87  members,  the  association  for  church  music,  with  322  members,  eto. 

HOLLAND. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  universities  in  the  beginning  of  1842,  was  1,366,  Tii. 
at  Leyden  511,  at  Utrecht  402,  at  Groningen  303 ;  and  at  Amsterdam  150.  Of  these^ 
519  were  studying  law,  430  medicine,  317  theology,  and  100  the  philosophical  seiencee. 

SWEDEN. 

There  are  two  universities  in  Sweden,  Upsal  and  Lnnd.    The  former  has  in  the  win- 
ter session  from  1,300  to  1,400  students;  in  the  summer,  not  more  than  three  fiAhs  of 
this  number,  as  many  of  the  students  being  the  sons  of  peasants,  are  compelled  to  labor  at 
home  in  the  summer.    From  250  to  270  of  the  students  study  theology ;  300  Uw;  firom 
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150  to  170,  medicine  ;  and  the  remainder  philoeophy,  i.  e.  thej  employ  themselves  ea 
general  studies  without  reference  to  a  particnlar  calling.  Lund  has  from  650  to  700 
students,  of  whom  from  100  to  120  are  theological ;  120  to  140  are  law ;  50  to  60  Bsedi- 
sal,  and  the  remainder  philosophieaL  In  1840,  it  was  stated,  that  there  were  1,009  panh 
schools  in  the  kingdom.    As  many  as  IfXiO  were  needed  in  addition. 

ITALY. 
The  writings  of  Ranke  on  the  Papacy,  and  of  Ellendorf  on  the  Pope,  bare  been  pfo- 
bibited  by  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Romish  jom^- 
oals  speak  with  much  interest  of  the  "  very  yaluable**  labors  of  Pnsey,  Newman  and 
Kelle,  "  between  whose  yiews  and  those  who  belong  to  the  true  faith,  there  is  bat  a 
riight  difference.** 

EGYPT. 

The  scientific  expedition  which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Lepsius,  made  an  excursion  on  the  15th  df  October  last,  to  the  pyramid  of  Ghise,  to 
celebrate  the  birth  day  of  their  illustrious  patron.  The  Prussian  eagle  was  planted  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  pyramid.  It  is  asserted  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  Egyptian  monuments  have  either  been  entirely  unnoticed,  or  but  im- 
perfectly  described.  Lepsius  will  enrich  the  Prussian  museum  with  valuable  casts,  and 
will  transmit  to  the  Berlin  Academy  geographic  and  ethrographic  illustrations.  His 
exploring  journeys  will  extend  to  Nubia,  Arabia  Petrsa,  etc.  The  Prussian  govern- 
ment  have  devoted  11,000  rix  dollars  to  defray  the  cost  of  commencing  the  expeditioOy 
which,  as  it  is  supposed,  will  occupy  three  years. 
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Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  TYustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  huane :  presented  ta 
the  Legislature,  October,  1842. 

This  Institution  has  now  been  six  years  in  operation.  During  this  time  four  hundred 
and  twenty-four  insane  persons  have  been  received  as  patients.  Out  of  three  hundred 
and  eleven  who  have  been  discharged,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  have  been  restored 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  their  reason  and  health.  Others  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted. One  hundred  and  one  patients  were  admitted  during  the  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  Report.  The  Physician  says :  **  We  have  continued  our  religious  exercises 
ever  since  the  Asylum  was  first  opened.  We  know  not  of  their  having  been  injurious 
to  a  single  patient ;  and  to  many  they  have  not  only  been  a  source  of  great  comfort,  but 
have  greatly  assisted  in  their  restoration.  Most  of  our  patients  delight  to  attend,  and 
would  be  greatly  disappointed  if  they  were  denied  the  privilege."  The  Superintendent 
and  Physician  of  the  Asylum  is  William  H.  Rockwell,  M.  D. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  the 
year  1842,  presented  to  the  Corporation  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  January j  1843. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  embraces  two  departments,  viz.  the  Hospital  in 
Allen  Street,  Boston,  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  ''  sick,  lame  and  wounded,**  and  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located  at  Somerville,  formerly  Charlestown.  The 
Report  before  us  contains  the  usual  statements  concerning  the  condition  and  operations 
of  each  of  these  Institutions  during  the  year.  The  whole  number  of  patients  admitted 
to  the  hospital  the  past  year,  was  three  hundred  and  forty-seven*  As  an  evidence  of  the 
protection  against  small  pox  afforded  by  vaccination,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  a  case  of 
that  disease  appeared  in  the  Hospital,  in  April  last,  two  other  persons  only  were  attacked 
by  it ;  and  that  these  three  were  the  only  iodividoals  in  the  hospital  who  had  not  beem 
vaccinated. 
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The  Report  of  Dr.  Bell,  Saperintendent  of  the  Mot«an  AsylaiSi  forme  an  intereet* 
iog  part  of  this  documeot,  particularly  on  account  of  the  hiatorical  details  which  it 
records  respecting  this  Institution,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  as  distinct  firam  the 
Hospital  for  a  quarter  of  a  eenturj.  Daring  that  period  nearly  a  thousand  patieali 
have  been  cured  of  their  distressing  malady.  We  find  in  this  Report  an  extended 
notice  of  Dr.  Rufus  Wyman,  who  was  the  first  Physician  and  Superintendent  of  ik$ 
McLean  Asylum,  and  who  has  deceased  during  the  last  year.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Asylum  from  its  establishment  in  1816  until  1835  when  he  was  compelled  by  tb« 
failure  of  his  health  to  resign.  The  Asylum  under  his  care,  being  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  New-England,  became  a  model  for  other  institutions ;  and  Dr.  Bell  affirms,  that  i« 
just,  enlightened,  kind  management,  and  in  judicious  medical  and  moral  treaAment,  ae 
essential  or  considerable  improTements  have  been  made  on  the  system  first  adopted  by 
Dr.  Wyman.  There  are  now  two  other  institutions  of  the  same  character  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  one  in  each  of  the  other  New  England  States,  except  Rhode  Island. 

Reports  made  to  the  Providenee  AtheMum^  Feb.  2T,  1837,  Sept.  26, 1^38,  and  Sept.  96^ 
1843. 

These  pamphlets  contain  the  first  two  Reports  made  to  the  Proiridence  Athenennif 
which  had  not  before  been  published,  together  with  the  last  Report,  making  a  series  of 
seven  in  all.  The  first  two  documents  are  interesting  as  a  record  of  facts  connected 
with  the  origin  of  this  valuable  Institution.  The  last  gives  an  encouraging  account  of 
the  means  at  present  afforded  for  attaining  the  ends  contemplated  by  its  enlightened 
and  liberal  founders,  fhe  Providence  Atheneum  was  incorporated  in  1836.  There 
was  formerly  an  Institution  in  Providence  of  the  same  name,  and  alto  another  for  simi- 
lar purposes  known  as  the  Providence  Library.  These  two  Associations  were  anited| 
and  merged  in  the  new  Atheneum.  Chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Nicholas 
Brown,  the  Atheneum  was  furnished  with  a  suitable  building,  costing  about  $20,000,  ill 
which  one  or  two  other  Literary  Associations  of  the  city  are  also  accommodated  with 
rooms.  The  library  contains  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  number  of  proprietor! 
is  four  hundred  and  six. 

Morning  of  the  Reformation.  By  Enoch  Pond,  Proft$$or  in  the  TJuologieal  SenuMory^ 
Bangor.    American  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadelphia,    pp.  324. 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  ooatinuoos  history  of  the  Lutheran  refonnation— the  reftr* 
mation  in  Germany,  down  to  the  time  of  Luther's  escape  from  the  castle  of  Wartboiy« 
and  his  return  to  Wittemberg.  The  author  has  embodied  in  it  (so  fitf  as  he  has  pvo- 
ceeded)  most  of  the  facte  contained  in  M.  D'Aubigne's  new  hwtory,  without  hie  dtf> 
foseness,  and  his  long  and  sometimes  tedious  digressions.  The  story  has  all  the  inteiMt 
of  romance.  Should  the  author  be  encouraged  to  proceed  (as  we  hope  he  may)  aikl 
complete  his  plan,  he  will  give  to  the  youth  of  our  oountry  decidedly  the  best  histeiy  of 
the  Reformation,  for  a  Sabbath  School  Library,  that  has  yet  been  published. 

Ministerial  Fidelity  Exemplified :  Jf  Sermon  at  the  Funeral  qf  the  Reo.  Daniel  Croshf^ 
laU  Pastor  of  the  Winthrop  Church,  CharUsUnen,  March  3, 184a  By  Dmrid  Oreema. 
T.  R.  Marvin,  Boston,    pp.  3d. 

This  discourse  is  founded  on  John  xvii.  4  :  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thoa  givesC 
me  to  do.  Afler  a  brief  introduction,  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  a  con- 
eideration  of  "some  of  those  elements  of  excellence  and  power,  which  entered 
into  the  character  and  were  manifested  in  the  labors  of  the  deceased."  These,  ■■ 
noticed  by  Mr.  Greene,  are,  I.  The  thorough  spiritual  preparation  which  be  had  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  3.  His  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  and  responsibleness  of 
Ilia  work ;  and  3.  The  spirit  with  which  ho  entered  upon  and  prooscntodit  A  brief  view 
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of  the  rpsolts  of  his  ministry,  and  ^me  further  account  of  his  personal  history,  inclad- 
ing  interesting  references  to  his  state  of  mind,  and  the  conversations  which  he  had  with 
intimate  friends  during  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life,  are  given  towards  the  conclusion. 
The  author  was  well  qualified  by  many  years  of  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Crosby  during  hu  collegiate  and  theological  course  of  studies  and  for  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  since,  until  they  were  at  length  associated  in  their  labors  at  the  Missionary 
House,  to  speak  intelligently  and  with  a  just  and  deep  impression  concerning  the  char- 
mcteristics  of  his  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  to  note  with  accuracy  and  discrimination 
the  abundant  and  valuable  fruits  of  his  public  ministry.  The  same  opportunities,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  have  enabled  us  to  perceive  and  feel  the  correctness  of  the  estimate 
here  placed  upon  the  qualities  which  contributed  to  form  so  excellent  a  character  and 
example  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  life  of  our  departed  brother.  Mr.  Crosby,  with 
highly  respectable  talents  and  scholarship,  devoted  all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and 
strength  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  His  parish  was  his  immediate  field  of 
action,  though  his  parochial  labors  were  conducted  upon  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
plan.  Through  his  people  he  made  his  influence  to  be  felt  even  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Thus,  while  he  accomplished  for  the  world,  more  than  most  parish  clergymen 
of  his  years,  he  was  continually  strengthening  his  own  moral  position  in  the  afiections 
and  in  the  assimilated  piety  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  This  result  and  the 
grounds  of  it,  so  worthy  to  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  all  the  ministers  of 
Christ  at  this  day,  who,  without  distraction  from  the  duties  of  their  special  charge^ 
would  fulfil  those  which  they  owe  to  every  great  interest  of  mankind  now  made  the 
object  of  beneficent  exertion,  is  happily  exhibited  in  the  example  of  our  departed 
friend,  as  portrayed  in  the  discourse  before  us.  In  this  res{)ect,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  its  publication  will  be  scarcely  less  useful  to  the  living  than  honorable  to  him 
who  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 

Mr.  Crosby  was  born  in  Hampden,  Me.,  October,  1799.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1823.  He  pursued  a  regular  course  of  theological  studies  at  Andover,  which 
he  completed  in  1826.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  seminary,  he  commenced  preaching 
in  Conway,  Ms.,  and  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  there  in  January, 
1827.  He  continued  in  Conway  until  July,  1833,  when  on  account  of  inability  to  sus- 
tain the  fatigue  and  exposure  incident  to  so  extended  a  parish,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish his  charge.  In  the  following  month  he  was  installed  over  the  church  in 
Charlestown,  Ms.,  known  as  the  Winthrop  Church.  Here  he  remained  until  January, 
1842,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  physicians,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
pulpit  labors.  Soon  after,  relying  upon  the  sufficiency  of  his  health  for  a  different 
•phere,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board 
to  become  editor  of  the  Day  Spring,  and  to  render  other  assistance  at  the  Missionary 
House.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Board  he  was  elected  Assistant  Recording 
Secretary.  In  the  earnest  prosecution  of  the  duties  of  his  new  situation  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  final  sickness  in  December  last ;  and  on  the  28th  of  February  be  rested 
from  his  labors  on  earth. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Crosby  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Education  Society,  and  of  their  Executive  Committee,  to  which  offices  he 
had  been  elected  in  1841. 

Addresses  by  the  Rev,  Drs,  EUiotf  Green  and  M^GUl,  of  the  Western  T%eologietd  Semi- 
nary, 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  located  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania. 
Rev.  David  Elliot,  D.  D.,  is  Professor  of  Theology,  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Green,  Profesaor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  and  Rev.  Alexander  T.  M'Gill,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
and  Church  Government.  The  Addresses  before  us  are,  1.  An  Introductory  Addresi 
by  Dr.  Elliot,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  seBsion  in  the  Autumn  of  1842;  8.  Ab 
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loaagural  Addresi  by  Mr.  Greene,  delivered  before  (be  Synod  of  Pittsbnr^h,  October, 
1842;  3.  An  Inaugural  Address  by  Mr.  M'Gill,  delivered  before  the  Boatd  of  Directors 
of  the  Seminary,  November,  1842.  In  the  address  of  Dr.  Elliot,  the  subject  of  Radi- 
calism, its  Nature,  Causes  and  Remedy,  is  discussed  with  much  ability  and  practical  dis- 
crimination. A  little  too  much  importance,  perhaps,  in  the  distance  at  which  the  author 
has  viewed  them,  is  attached  to  some  demonstrations  of  the  radical  spirit  in  Boston  ; 
although  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  their  more  ludicrous  features  have  made  them 
to  be  too  lightly  regarded  by  those  having  a  nearer  view.  The  Causes  of  this  evil 
which  are  named,  are  the  depravity  of  (he  heart ;  defective  and  erroneous  views  of  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  moral  law ;  false  notions  of  liberty,  and  of  man's  ability  for  selA 
government;  the  precocious  activity  of  our  youth,  in  reference  to  public  concerns ;  and 
errors  in  education.  The  Remedy  is  set  forth  under  the  two  great  elements  of  £duc»- 
tioo  and  Religion.  The  whole  discussion  shows  the  indispensable  importance  of  secur- 
ing for  our  country  an  evangelical  and  thoroughly  instructed  ministry. 

Professor  Green,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  treats  of  the  science  of  Biblical  Inter- 
pretation, as  appropriate  to  the  post  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  justly  claims  an 
important  place  for  (his  branch  of  sacred  learning  among  the  studies  of  the  Christian 
minister,  and  he  has  marked  with  accuracy  the  most  essential  qualifications  of  a  sound 
interpreter  of  the  Bible.  His  remarks  are  spirited,  and  evince  an  original  and  independ- 
ent habit  of  thinking. 

The  value  of  Ecclesiastical  History  as  a  department  of  theological  learning  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  Address  of  Professor  M'Gill.  He  considers  it  as  the  great  mistake  of 
Protestant  churches  at  the  present  day  to  undervalue  the  past ;  and,  with  good  reason, 
insists  upon  the  value  of  Ecclesiastical  History  as  a  considerable  safeguard  against  the 
errors  which  are  so  rife  at  the  present  period. 

An  Address  by  Rev,  Charles  WhUe,  D,  D.  ai  his  Inauguration  as  President  of  Wabash 

College, 
The  Duties  of  Educated  Young  Men  at  the  West :  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Candidates 
far  Uu  BaccalaureaUy  My  20,  1842.    By  Rev.  Charles  WhiU,  />.  />.,  President  rf 
Wabash  College. 

In  the  first  of  these  addresses,  President  White  brings  the  results  of  varied  research 
nnd  careful  reflection  to  bear,  with  much  earnestness  and  force  of  reasoning,  in  support 
of  the  important  practical  position  that  Religion  is  an  essential  part  of  all  Education. 
In  the  second  he  has  dwelt  on  a  number  of  points  which,  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  lYestem  country,  demand  the  attention  of  young  men  seeking  an  education 
there,  and  of  all  educated  young  men  who  may  go  there  hoping  to  employ  their  talents, 
in  the  learned  professions  or  otherwise,  for  the  best  interests  of  society.  The  principal 
enors  into  which  students  are  liable  to  fall  on  this  subject,  have  their  origin  in  a  mistaken, 
or,  at  least,  an  exaggerated  impression,  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  Western 
population ;  leading  them  to  act  too  much  upon  the  belief  that  a  certain  vivacity,  bril- 
liancy and  readiness  in  address,  will  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  more  solid  attain- 
ments of  profound  learning  and  thorough  mental  discipline.  President  White  gives  no 
countenance  to  this  idea,  and  the  first  duty  which  he  enjoins  upon  young  men  of  libenl 
education  at  the  West,  is  that  of  intense  continued  application  to  study. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Genessee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Jamuary  13» 
1843.    By  Rev,  Dr.  Olin,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  University. 

In  the  body  of  this  address  Dr.  Olin  has  discussed  the  merits  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  innovations  and  experiments  for  providing  the  means  of  education,  which  have 
been  brought  forward  in  this  country  within  a  few  years  past.  Among  them  he  refers 
expressly  to  manual  labor  institutions,  military  schools,  and  a  class  of  high  schools  with 
which  gynmasinms,  etc.,  were  connected,  all  which  haTe  gone  down  or  Tery  much  de- 
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elioed.  He  inclines  also  to  look  opon  the  Lyoeoms  and  popular  lectures  now  so  few- 
ralljr  in  vogue,  as  a  new  ezprenion  of  the  tendency  to  noTclty  and  change  in  the  nodei 
of  education,  which  characterises  our  country.  To  the  passion  for  novelty  aad  experi- 
ment  in  matters  of  this  kind,  Dr.  Olin  ascribes  the  fact  that  oor  colleges  and  higher 
•eminaries  of  learning  have  made  so  little  real  progress  for  the  last  twenty*fiTe  ycaim 
**  The  means  snd  energies/'  he  remarks,  *<  which  ought  to  have  been  deroCed  to  the 
production  of  more  thorough  and  exact  scholarship,  have  been  expended  in  the  attaia- 
nent  of  lower,  though  it  may  be,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  indispensable 
objects.  Studies  and  professorships  and  showy  accomplishments  have  been  aeeomii' 
lated,  without  corresponding  progress  in  sound  learning."  In  his  estimate  of  the 
means  of  education  which  are  adapted  to  be.  permanently  useful,  the  author  lays  the 
principal  stress  oo  such  as  most  effectually  contribute  to  the  two  great  ends  of  mental 
discipline  and  the  formation  of  right  moral  sentiments  and  habits.  For  its  Taloe  in 
securing  the  first  of  these  objects  he  regards  the  usual  academic  course  of  lingoastic  and 
mathematical  studies  as  fully  entitled  to  the  preference  which  it  has  so  long  onjoyed  in 
our  higher  seminaries.  And  the  suggestion  which  he  makes,  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration, that  "  the  substitution  of  a  small  number  of  such  studies  for  the  comprehen* 
■ive  but  desultory,  fragmentary  and  superficial  course,  usually  pursued  in  female  semi- 
ries,*'  might  produce  a  decided  improvement  in  that  department  of  instruction.  Ths 
general  views  of  the  author  in  this  address,  though  conflicting  with  some  of  the  theories 
which  but  lately  were  received  with  such  extensive  favor,  we  presume  would  now 
commend  themselves  to  the  convictions  of  all  enlightened  friends  of  education. 

Beminiseenees  of  the  UUe  Rev.  Samud  HopkuUj  D,  D.,  of  Jfewport,  R,  /.,  IBugtratim  tf 
hi$  Character  and  Doctrines^  with  incidental  subjects :  From  an  intitnacy  wUk  him  9 
twenty-one  years ^  while  Pastor  of  a  sister  church  in  said  town.  By  WuUam  Patten^ 
D.  D.     Providence,  Isaac  H.  Cady,  1843, 18mo.,  pp.  157. 

Both  the  subject  and  the  author  of  these  interesting  biographical  notices,  are  now,  ss 
there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  again  united,  in  the  presence  of  that  dirino  Master 
whom  they  served  in  so  happy  an  intimacy  of  friendship  and  co*operation  of  tabors  on 
earth.  Dr.  Patten  died  soon  afler  he  had  completed  the  manuscript  of  this  work.  His 
frmily,  in  fulfilment  of  his  design,  have  now  published  it  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  form. 
It  comes  to  us  just  as  our  number  is  going  to  press,  and  we  have  only  room  to  say,  fron 
some  previous  knowledge  of  the  work  in  manuscript,  and  from  a  hasty  glance  over  its 
pages  as  it  appears  before  us,  that  it  will  doubtless  prove  a  very  acceptable  giA  to  the 
religious  public.  It  is  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Hopkins  what  the  <<  Reflections  of  a  Visitor" 
by  Professor  Park,  is  to  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Emmons. 

Church  Psalmist :    Or  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  public,  social  and  wrwaU  use  •/ 

Evangelical  Christians.    New  York,  Mark  H.  Newman,  1843. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  the  compiler  of  this  new  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns. 
It  has  no  name  of  an  individual  or  of  any  ecclesiastical  body  affixed.  Of  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  the  book  we  will  not  attempt  to  speak  without  minute  examination.  The 
preface  states  that  it  '*  is  the  intention  that  the  volume  shall  contain  a  complete  collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  sanctuary,  the  lecture-room  and  all  other  places  of  public 
worship."  Hence  the  number  of  pieces  is  larger  perhaps  than  in  most  of  the  other  col- 
ketions  in  use.  The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  fair.  Alterations  in  the 
poetry  have  been  made  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  compiler ;  but  to  what  extent  or  with 
what  judgment  we  are  unable  to  decide,  without  further  examination  than  we  can  now 
give.  The  multiplication  of  varieties  in  this  class  of  productions  is,  in  itself,  to  be  xo- 
gretted,  and  is  beginning  to  be  matter  of  complaint  The  confusion  of  names  ic  also  a 
fecial  inconvenience  to  purchasers.  To  the  Church  Psalmody  succeeded  the  Q 
jiaimiit^  and  now  the  Church  Psahnist,  a  name  compounded  of  both  the  othen. 
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WIT.UAM  GRAY  SWETT.  «t.  84,  Unit.  Ltbii,  Peb.SJ. 
JUHK  SIMPKINd,  ci.  74,  Unit.  BrevMer,  (died  In  BoMobJ 

Tab.  2«J. 
PRrKK  WHITNEr.  ct.  73,  Unit.  Qaine?,  Maivht. 
OEORUE  W.  WKi.l.S,  «t.  38.  Uuit.  Uroiun,  Maidi  17. 
WIM.I4M  COI.LIKK.  St.  71,  Bup.  Boston,  March  19. 
ASA  PACKAitn,  aK.8l,C«>nff   l^nnoitter,  March  <0. 
yriLLUM  8M1  ru,  «.  41,  Meth.  BoMon,  AprU  14. 

COSSECTICUT. 

CALEB  D.  ROGERS,  tn.  44.  Meth.  FUat  WindMr,  Mar.  4. 
CHiiSTfiR  HUMPHREY,  ct.  41.  (Jonf.  Vernon,  April  18. 

NEW  YORK. 

BAMUEIi  P.  RTORRS.  art.  59,  Con;.  Cdamboe.  Peb.  18. 
JAMES  MILLER,  M.  67,  MeiL.  We«t  Turin,  March  81. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ALEXANDER  PROUOPI T,  D.  D.   at.  74,  Ref.  O.  Nev 

Brunswick,  April  17. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

}.  W.  HaNGEN,  G.  R.  Trappe.  Jan.  93. 
WILLIAM  WKrHERILL,  k<.  !W,  Meth.  PeflnavOle.  FMt.10. 
Daniel  UOrrWALD,  rt.  49,  Luth.  Aaronaburf,  March  II. 
JAMEd  R.  SUARON,  m.  68,  Pre*.  Ljcomin; Countj,  April  18. 

DELA  WARE. 
ISAAC  R.  WILLET,  Meth.  Hmjrma,  April  21. 

MARYLAND. 

JOHN  RnOADP^;,  «t.  59,  Melh.  BAliL-nore,  Jan.  18. 
WILLIAM  P.  CIIK^LKY,  Kpts.  Ann  Arun<iel  Co. 
TOBIAS  RILEY,  ci.  59,  Melh.  Curotjerland,  April  18. 

riRGimA. 

CHARLES  0.  TALIAPERRO,  ct.  31,  Epla.  RappabamMCk, 
March  21. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

WILLIAM  H.  BARR,  D.  D.  ct.  83,  Prefc  Abbe*ni«  DkCckt, 
Jan.  9. 

OhORGIA. 

JOHN  BROWN,  D.  D.  ct.  79,  Prea.  Fort  Gaines,  Dee.  11, 

1812. 
JORDAN  BAKER,  Bt.84,  Bap.  Laorena  Coantj,  Jan.!,  184S. 

KENTUCKY. 
CHARLES  MARSHALL,  ct.  28,  Bap.  Manmoth  Cave,  Feb.  1. 

TENNESSEE. 
WILUAM  0.  WOOD,  «u  47,  Bap.  Bedford  Co.  F^.  8. 

OHIO. 
JOHN  JATNE8,  Meth.  Norwalk. 

INDIANA. 

JOHN  8.  THOMPSON,  Bt.  38,  Prea.  CrmwfordtriDe,  Jan.  8. 
HUBERT  R.  ROBERTS,  D.  U.  ct.  70,  Meth.  Lawieoeeport, 
March  27. 

ILLINOIS. 
CHARLES  HARDING,  Bap.  Ottova,  Feb.  8. 

MICHIGAN. 
MILLER  FOOTE,  kC  53,  Meth.  Adams,  Nov.  13, 1842. 

WkoU  numhtr  in  llu  otove  Oal,  35. 
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8aro  of  all  the  age*  apeci- 

8od 1,818 

AverafC  afe  of  the  29... 58  84 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Confrefutlonal 8 

Baptist 5 

Pieahyterian 4 

Ej^ae<>palian 8 

Methoditt 11 

ReC  Dutch 1 

Ger.  Refurmeii 1 

LiOthenn 1 

YJnharian 4 
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DENOMINATIONS. 
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GENERAL   SUMMARY, 
O/  DmA$,  far  tkg  ytar  trndbtg  April,  1841. 
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SAMUEL    MORRILL, 

▲    BE?rcFIClART   OF   THE   AMERICAN   EDUCATIOl?   SOCIETT. 

In  the  autumn  of  J 835,  us  the  youug  gentlemen  were  coming  together  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bangor,  to  enter  upon  their  studies  for  the  year,  a 
stranger  from  New  Hampshire  appeared  among  them.  He  was  small  in  stature, 
but  dignified  in  appearance  and  manners.  His  hair  and  eyes  were  black,  his 
complexion  fair,  and  his  countenance,  though  grave,  indicated  cheerfulness,  and 
showed  that  he  was  a  happy  man.  He  could  not  be  called  handsome,  and  yet 
there  was  an  air  of  goodness  about  him,  which  instinctively  won  upon  his 
associates.  •  His  name  was  Samuel'  Morrill.  He  was  a  recent  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College ;  and  before  proceeding  to  speak  of  his  course  of  life  at 
Bangor,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  present  a  brief  sketch  of  his  previous 
history.* 

Young  Morrill  became  a  subject  of  renewing  grace,  in  February,  1827. 
About  two  years  subsequent  to  this,  he  commenced  a  course  of  study  prepara- 
tory to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  entered  college  in  1831.  His  life,  while  at 
the  academy  and  college,  was  marked  by  consistency  of  Christian  deportment, 
a  conscientious  attention  to  prescribed  duties,  and  a  fervent  interest  in  the  cause 
of  Sabbath  School  instruction,  and  other  similar  means  of  doing  good.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  college  course,  he  seems  to  have  made  a  more  solemn 
and  formal  consecration  of  himself  to  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  to  have 
made  the  life  and  labors  of  Jesus  a  pattern  for  his  own.  Like  him,  he  went 
about  doing  good.  He  loved  to  seek  out  the  lowest  objects  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  to  pour  into  their  dark  minds  the  light  of  life.  The  following 
incident  furnishes  an  illustration  of  his  character  in  this  respect 

Within  the  circle  of  his  college  walks,  there  was  an  infidel  neighborhood, 
which  was  so  abandoned  to  ignorance  and  vice,  as  to  be  considered  beyond  the 
reach  of  Christian  instruction  and  influence.  In  his  hours  of  relaxation  and 
exercise,  Mr.  Morrill  frequently  wandered  to  this  place,  and  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants.  During  a  season  of  mortality,  he  was  ofVen 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying  among  them,  ministering  to  their  bodily 
necessities,  and  seeking,  in  those  tender  and  solemn  hours,  to  impart  the  bles- 
sings of  salvation  to  their  souls.  He  at  length  won  so  much  upon  his  new 
acquaintances,  that  he  proposed  to  establish  among  them  a  Sabbath  School. 
They  accepted  the  proposal,  but  upon  the  condition  that  rtligioua  instruction, 
which  they  despised  and  hated,  should  be  excluded.  Nothing  discouraged  by 
so  forbidding  a  restriction,  Mr.  Morrill  proceeded  to  establish  his  school.  By 
his.  mildness,  modesty,  and  unobtrusive  kindness,  he  secured  still  further  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  both  parents  and  children ;  and  they  consented,  in  a 
little  time,  that  natural  religion  should  be  introduced.    He  might  urge  the 


*  In  preparing  the  followinf  sketch,  Bome  om  has  been  made  of  an  Obitoanr  Notiee  of  Mr.  Morrill, 
written  b^  his  friend  and  follow  student,  Bov.  Cjmi  Hamlin,  now  mitaionary  of  Um  AmtriMB  Board  %i 
Conatantinoplo. 
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doctrines  of  the  Divine  existence,  a  universal  providence,  and  the  accountability 
of  man,  as  tliese  were  unfolded  in  the  light  of  nature.  It  was  not  long,  before 
the  book  o^  revelation,  as  well  as  that  of  nature,  was  tolerated,  and  the  influence 
of  its  Divine  precepts  was  felt  and  manifested  in  this  little  community.  Drunk- 
enness and  vice  of  various  forms  were  restrained ;  industry  and  virtue  were 
promoted. 

This  instance  of  Mr.  Morrill's  benevolent  labors  is  illustrative  of  his  general 
policy  and  success.  lie  sought  to  do  with  his  might  whatever  his  hand  found 
to  do ;  and  instead  of  withholding  all  effort,  until  the  gospel  could  be  directly 
unfolded,  he  would  submit  to  any  circumstances,  provided  they  were  unavoid- 
able, and  taking  things  as  they  were,  would  seek  to  improve  them,  by  every 
gentle  and  insinuating  influence,  which  the  example  of  Christ  and  bis  own 
benevolent  heart  could  suggest. 

Afler  commencing  his  theological  studies  at  Bangor,  Mr.  Morrill  renewed  the 
consecration  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  with  much  self-examination,  and 
deep  penitonce  for  the  sinfulness  of  his  heart  and  life.  He  was  uniformly 
regular  in  his  attendance  upon  the  prescribed  exercises  and  duties  of  the 
Seminary ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  he  in  a  little  time  found  leisure  to  examine 
almost  every  locality  of  vice,  poverty,  and  wretchedness  in  the  city  and  neigh- 
borhood. No  enthusiastic  mineralogist  ever  sought  the  sparkling  gem  in  its 
rough  gangue  with  deeper  interest,  than  he  explored  such  places,  seeking  the 
opportunity  of  doing  good.  His  manner  was,  to  go  out  among  the  Irish  resi- 
dents, and  others  of  the  poorer  class,  and  entering  one  of  their  houses,  would 
•end  the  children,  to  invite  all  their  little  companions  in  the  neighborhood  to 
come  in.  The  strangeness  of  the  thing  would  at  dnce  draw  tbem  together ; 
when  he  would  address  them  kindly,  tell  them  some  interesting  story,  give  to 
each  of  them  some  fruit,  or  cake,  or  a  little  book,  or  perhaps  a  picture,  and  then 
dismiss  them,  pleased  but  wondering  at  this  unwonted  treatment  His  second 
▼isit  was  always  more  successful  than  the  first ;  and  soon  every  child  woukl 
rejoice  at  his  coming,  and  run,  bare-headed,  through  wind  and  storm  to  meet 
bim.  His  next  step  would  be  to  secure  their  attendance  at  school ;  and  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1836,  two  schools  were  in  successful  operation,  designed 
expressly  for  this  class  of  children,  and  established  mainly  through  his  instru- 
mentality. When  any  of  the  children  lacked  suitable  clothing,  Mr.  Morrill 
would  take  them  by  the  hand,  go  with  them  to  the  houses  of  his  friends,  and 
Dot  desist,  till  the  requisite  garments  were  provided.  His  kindness  to  the  sick 
and  destitute  of  every  class,  and  the  thousand  ways  in  which  he  contrived  to 
relieve  their  wants,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  charities  of  others,  gave  bim 
great  influence  with  the  parents,  as  well  as  children ;  so  that  whenever  he  ap- 
peared among  them,  both  old  and  young  rose  up  together  to  call  him  blessed. 

It  was  his  practice  to  meet  a  company  of  children,  thirty  or  forty  in  number, 
every  Saturday  aflernoon,  and  three  or  four  smaller  circles  on  the  Sabbath  ;  on 
which  occasions  the  parents  were  oflen  present  As  he  approached  the  place 
of  meeting,  the  children  would  come  out,  with  smiling  faces,  and  take  bim, 
Borne  by  the  hand,  and  others  by  parts  of  his  dress;  and  lead  him  with  an  air 
of  triumph  to  the  house.  His  skill  in  winning  their  aflection  and  confidence, 
without  losing  at  all  his  authority  over  them,  was  singular  and  unexampled. 
Many  interesting  facts,  illustrative  of  this,  might  be  stated  ;  but  time  will  not 
permit.  The  above  characteristics  of  his  eflbrts  have  been  given,  not  so  much 
to  eulogize  him,  as  to  furnish  an  example  to  others  who  would  meet  with  the 
like  success.  If  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  degraded,  the  vicious,  the  prejudiced 
and  bigoted  opposers  of  truth,  which  are  crowded  together  in  our  cities,  are 
ever  brought  to  accept  of  Christ,  the  work  must  be  accomplished  by  similar 
means ; — by  personal,  kind,  unremitted  eflTorts,  which  shall  be,  not  the  seeming, 
but  the  sincere  expression  of  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  springing  from  the  love  of 
Christ, 

But  the  benevolent  labors  of  our  young  brother  were  shoi:t,  and  it  is  time 

that  we  approach  his  closing  scene.    About  the  middle  of  December,  1836,  a 

profuse  hemorrhage  in  the  stomach,  together  with  a  complication  of  other 

chronic  diseases,  warned  him  to  prepare  for  bis  last  hours.    By  the  skilful 

hJraatment  of  bis  physician,  be  was  blessed  with  a  brief  and  partial  restontiooy 
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aod  the  children  of  want — the  ohjectR  of  his  prayers  and  benevolent  ezertions-^ 
again  greeted  hirri  at  their  doors.  But  a  second  attack  of  bleeding,  which 
occurred  in  a  few  days,  told  him  too  plainly  that  his  labors  were  closed. 

Afler  his  first  attack,  Mr.  Morrill  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  recover,  mad 
felt  a  degree  of  confidence  that  he  should.  He  tielieved  that  his  Master  ha4 
niore  work  for  him  to  do;  and  he  earnestly  desired  to  labor  long,  and  waf 
willing  (if  such  were  the  Divine  pleasure)  to  sniler  long,  in  so  holy  a  service. 
This,  however,  was  to  him  a  time  of  deep  spiritual  experience.  He  sat  sub* 
missive  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  there  learned  much,  wliicfa  he  had  not  knowa 
before,  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  heart  and  life,  the  worthlessness  of  his  servlcei^ 
and  of  the  depths  atMl  wonders  of  tiie  love  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

After  his  second  attack,  he  felt  that  his  life  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a-cloee ; 
was  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  expressed  a  calm  assurance  of 
bis  interest  in  Christ,  and  his  consequent  title  to  heaven.  It  was  affecting  to 
sit  by  him  at  this  period — knowing,  as  we  did,  the  depth  of  his  piety,  and  tho 
diligence  with  which  he  had  lal)ored  in  the  cause  of  Clirist — and  bear  him 
express  the  humbling  sense  which  he  now  entertained  of  all  his  |)ast  exi>erienc« 
and  services.  He  /e/(,  he  said,  that  he  had  l)een  "  a  soor,  miserabUj  wrtlehed 
einnerJ**  Even  since  he  had  proiessed  to  consecrate  his  all  to  God,  he  bad 
been  ^  a  miserable^  wretched^  selfish  loitertr  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Mflster.**  It 
was  impiety,  he  remarked,  for  any  man  to  trust  in  his  own  works  for  salvation. 

About  a  week  before  his  death,  he  gave  to  one  who  was  watching  with  him 
his  last  messages  to  his  particular  friends,  assigning  to  each  some  memento  of 
his  love,  and  exhibiting  the  warmest  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  He 
wished  to  exhort  all  his  fellow  students,  as  from  the  l>ed  of  death,  to  be  more 
holy,  more  diligent  in  duty,  more  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  ChrisL 

He  was  at  this  time  suffering  from  a  burning  fever,  and  a  quenchless  thirst; 
and  afler  trying  to  no  purpose  various  palliatives,  he  remarked,  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  ^  They  shall  thirst  no  more.''  In  his  paroxysms  of  pain,  which 
nothing  could  alleviate,  he  oAen  comforted  himst^lf  by  repeating,  '*^ Neither 
ehall  there  be  any  more  painP  A  Christian  friend,  on  one  occasion,  read  to 
him  some  of  the  last  verses  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Revelation.  Uo 
repeated  the  last  words,  '*  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  tlieir  eyee  \^ 
and  then  laying  his  trembling  hand  upon  the  blessed  book,  with  emotions 
which  none  but  the  dying  saint  can  feel,  he  folded  it  to  his  bosom,  and  preseed 
it  to  his  lips,  and  leaned  his  weary  fainting  head  upon  it,  requesting  that  it 
might  be  made  known  to  all  his  friends  what  a  precious  consolation  the  BibU 
was  to  him  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  how  its  promises  cheered  him  in  the  dark 
valley.  Afler  resting  a  while,  he  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  learned  to 
sing.  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  ^  commence  that  new  song  here,  which  he  trusted 
that  he  should  sing  in  heaven  forever."  On  the  morning  of  his  last  Sabbath  on 
earth,  he  wished  once  more  to  see  the  Sablmth  sun.  He  gazed  long  upon  eveiy 
object  over  which  it  threw  its  golden  light,  and  felt  his  soul  melted  and  subdued 
with  the  thought,  that,  in  all  probability,  his  next  Sabbath  would  be  in  heaven. 

For  a  few  days  before  his  death,  tlie  sufferings  of  our  friend  were  sometimeo 
great ;  but  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  ^  I  lunjusi  where 
I  choose  to  be — in  the  hands  of  God.  I  would  not  change  places  with  any  man 
living.  It  is  a  glorious  regulation  of  Christ's  kingdom,  that  through  iiiiic4 
tribulation  his  dis(*iples  must  enter  into  it."  During  the  greater  part  of  the  dej 
previous  to  his  departure,  his  mortal  agonies  almost  exceeded  the  power  oif 
endurance,  and  forced  him  to  pray  earnestly  for  a  little  rest — a  litUe  relaxaiiim 
of  protracted  pain;  still,  he  confiriiaed  his  heroic  fortitude  by  exclaimina^ 
^  liiere  is  a  rest — an  everlasting  resi,^^  Towards  evening,  in  great  mercy,  his 
pains  were  eased ;  aAer  which  his  confidence  remained  unshaken,  his  hopes 
were  uncloudfid,  and  a  little  past  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of 
February,  1837,  he  fell  asleep. 

His  funeral  was  attended  in  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  city,  and 
although  he  had  no  kindred  or  family  connexions  near  him,  the  specious  edifioo 
was  crowded  with  mourners.  The  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  founded  on 
&ev.  xiv.  13.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lordj  from  henceforth ; 
yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  (a6ors,  and  their  works  do  foUow 
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ihem,^  In  concluding  his  discourse,  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  remark, 
**  The  beloved  youth,  whose  death  we  this  day  deplore,  and  whose  remains  lie 
before  us,  has  undoubtedly  died  in  the  Lord,  He  lived  for  the  Lord,  while  he 
lived,  and  in  tlie  love  and  favor  of  his  Divine  Lord  he  died.  We  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  he  is  now  among  the  blessed  dead.  He  now  sweetly  rests  from 
all  his  labors,  and  has  gone  where  his  works  will  follow  him. 

**To  us,  indeed,  his  early  removal  is  a  dark  and  mysterious  event  He  bad 
struggled  through  great  difficulties  in  procuring  a  liberal  education,  with  a  view 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministry,  And  had  arrived  within  sight,  as 
it  were,  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit ;  when  suddenly  he  is  arrested,  smitten 
down,  and  his  earthly  labors  are  brought  to  a  close.  We  cannot  tell  what  ends 
the  great  Head  of  the  church  may  have  proposed  to  himself  by  this  dispensa- 
tion. To  us,  it  is  all  dark,  mysterious  and  trying.  Still,  our  confidence  in  God 
is  not  at  all  disturbed.  We  know  that  he  has  done  well.  We  know  that  he 
has  made  no  mistake.  We  feel  assured  that  this  event,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
has  been  ordered  in  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  that  what  we  know  not 
now  respecting  it,  we  shall  know  hereafter. 

^  Meanwhile,  wo  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  our  departed  brother 
lived  not  in  vain.  He  was  pre-eminently  one  of  those  who  filled  up  life  with 
duty  and  usefulness.  Without  at  all  overstepping  his  proper  limits  as  a  student, 
he  labored  abundantly  and  most  successfully  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine  Master. 
As  though  under  the  impression  that  his  life  was  to  be  short,  he  did  with  his 
might  what  his  hand  found  to  do.  Nor  was  he  at  all  careful  to  select  only  the 
most  pleasant  fields  of  labor — those  which  might  be  cultivated  with  the  least 
self-denial.  But  he  was  ready  to  go  any  where — to  do  anything — to  throw 
himself  into  any  breach — to  subject  himself  to  any  inconvenience — if  the  cause 
of  Christ  could  but  be  promoted,  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls  secured. 
To  such  a  laborer,  the  rest  of  heaven  must  be  sweeL  On  such  an  one  must  be 
conferred  no  ordinary  crown,  in  that  world  where  the  righteous  are  rewarded 
according  to  their  works" 

Among  the  mourners  who  crowded  the  church  on  this  occasion,  there  were 
*  hundreds  in  the  galleries,  and  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  house,  who  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  They  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poverty  and  want;  differing  in  years  from  childhood  to  decrepid 
old  age  ;  of  various  nations  and  religions ;  and  with  an  external  appearance  as 
motley  and  diverse  as  were  their  characters  and  conditions.  But  they  all  felt 
that  they  had  lost  a  friend ;  one  common  sympathy  had  drawn  them  together; 
and  they  stood  looking  on,  in  silent  grief,  until  the  services  were  closed,  and 
when  the  coffin  was  removed  and  placed  upon  the  hearse,  they  crowded 
around  it,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  utterly  refused  to  let  it  depart,  till  they  had 
looked  once  more  upon  the  face  of  him  they  loved,  and  bedewed  him  with 
their  tears.  When  they  had  been  gratified  in  this  respect,  they  insisted  on 
following,  as  chief  mourners,  to  the  grave;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they 
were  persuaded  to  give  place  to  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Seminary,  to 
come  between  them  and  the  lifeless  body  of  their  friend. 

The  funeral  took  place,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and 
when  the  streets  were  incumbered  with  a  recent  fall  of  snow.  The  distance  to 
the  grave  was  more  than  half  a  mile.  When  we  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
burial,  and  looked  round  upon  the  procession  following  us,  we  were  filled  with 
astonishment.  It  extended  back  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  consisted  in 
great  measure  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  the  other  poor  of  the  city.  Here  were 
old  and  young,  parents  and  children,  male  and  female,  marching  one  after 
another  throiigh  the  snow,  and  together  forming  a  procession,  on  foot,  of  nearly 
half  a  mile.  Every  countenance,  as  they  came  up,  looked  dejected  and  desolate, 
indicating  the  deepest  sorrow  and  grief,  that  they  should  see  the  face  of  their 
beloved  instructor  and  benefactor  no  more. 

The  whole  scene  was  an  eloquent  and  affecting  eulogy  upon  the  character 

and  usefulness  of  this  excellent  young  man.    But  few  such  funeral  occasionfl 

have  ever  been  witnessed.    Who  would  not  prefer  to  be  honored  with  such  a 

Mjhurial,  rather  than  to  be  borne  to  his  grave  by  the  hands  of  princea,  and  lie  ia 

^■flspulchres  of  kings  ? 
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The  character  which  has  been  before  us  is  calculated  to  impress  upon  all 
who  contemplate  it  some  imfiortant  lessons. 

1.  We  see  how  much  gooKd  one  individual  may  do  in  a  little  time ;  and  that, 
too,  without  any  peciUiar  advantages.  Mr.  Morrill  came  to  Bangor  an  utter 
stranger.  He  had  nothing  special  to  recommend  him,  or  to  give  him  influence; 
and  he  resided  there  but  little  more  than  a  year.  And  yet  how  much  did  he 
accomplish  /  How  much  impression  did  he  make !  And  that,  too,  upon  what 
had  always  been  considered  as  the  most  forbidding,  the  least  hopeful,  class  of 
the  community.  And  all  this  was  done,  without  any  bustle,  agitation  or  noise, 
by  simple  kindness^  by  manifest  good  intenlion^  by  well  directed,  untiring 
personal  exertion. — Surely,  such  an  example  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  surviving 
Christians.  It  ought  to  be  pondered  by  every  Christian,  till  his  feelings  shall 
constrain  him  to  look  around  for  some  object  of  benevolence,  on  which  he  may 
at  least  try  his  power  of  doing  good. 

2.  We  see  the  mistake  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to  neglect  obvious 
duties,  for  the  sake  of  others  which  are  less  obvious,  or  less  directly  binding. 
Such  was  not  the  course  of  the  lamented  Morrill.  During  his  whole  residence 
in  Bangor,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Seminary,  and  sustained  the  relation  and 
responsibilities  of  a  student  And  however  much  his  heart  was  set  upon  being 
abroad  and  doing  good,  the  duties  of  a  student  he  would  not  neglecL  He  was 
uniformly  present  at  the  exercises  of  the  Seminary,  and  prepared  with  his 
lessons,  or  with  other  services  which  had  been  assigned  him.  In  this  respect, 
he  was  an  example,  not  only  to  students,  but  to  all  men.  The  path  of  duty  is  a 
straight  path ;  and  it  is  a  single  path.  It  will  never  lead  a  person  into  two 
places  at  once ;  or  require  him  to  do  one  thing,  while  he  manifestly  ought  to  be 
doing  another.  In  every  situation  of  life,  there  are  obvious  duties— duties  which 
are  directly  binding ;  and  these  should  never  be  neglected  for  others  of  a  more 
dubious  character. 

3.  The  character  before  us  furnishes  a  reproof  to  those  who  fold  their  hands 
and  do  nothing,  because  the  door  of  usefulness  is  not  unde  open  to  them — be- 
cause they  cannot  do  at  once  all  they  would  do. — The  course  pursued  bv  Mr. 
Morrill,  in  the  infidel  neighborhood  near  Dartmouth  College,  has  been  already 
described.  We  have  also  seen  the  success  which  followed  it.  On  the  same 
general  plan,  he  commenced  his  benevolent  labors  at  Bangor.  The  most  of 
those  to  whom  he  was  so  useful,  and  on  whom  he  made  so  much  impression, 
were  bigoted  Catholics.  He  began,  by  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  them, 
and  bv  doing  such  things  for  them  as  he  could  do  without  awakening  prejudice; 
— such  as  they  were  willing  and  glad  to  have  him  do.  And  he  proceeded  on 
firom  one  thing  to  another,  till  he  had  fairly  supplanted  the  influence  of  the 

?riest,  and  could  do  almost  anything  for  them,  or  with  them,  that  he  pleased, 
'he  prospect  was,  had  his  life  been  spared,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  ere  long, 
might  have  been  savingly  benefitted. 

4.  The  example  before  us  illustrates  the  power  of  simple,  unobtrusive  goodness, 
— It  was  not  the  talents  or  learning  of  Mr.  Morrill  (although  these  were  re- 
spectable) which  gave  him  so  much  influence.  It  was  not  anything  peculiarly 
striking  or  captivating  in  his  manner.  It  was  rather  the  unaffected  goodness  of 
his  heart.  He  really  felt  all  that  interest  for  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
perishing  around  him,  which  he  manifested ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  transpa- 
rent in  his  character  and  manner,  that  they  were  satisfied  he  felt  iL  And  it 
was  this  which  instinctively  won  their  confidence.  It  was  this  which  led  them 
to  cluster  around  him,  and  cling  to  him,  as  their  friend. — In  the  matter  of  doinff 
good,  there  is  no  substitute  for  real  kindness,  benevolence  of  heart  This  wiu 
show  itself,  wherever  it  exists ;  and  in  a  manner,  too,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
counterfeit  And  wherever  it  does  show  itself,  it  will  win  its  way  to  the  hearts 
of  others.  It  will  conquer  prejudices  and  overcome  obstacles  which  nothing 
else  can.  Whoever  would  enter  successfully  upon  the  work  of  doing  -good, 
must  possess  the  element  of  goodness  in  his  heart,  and  the  more  of  it  he 
possesses  there,  the  greater  always  will  be  his  power. 
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QUARTERLY   MEETING. 


IMat, 


AMERICAN  EDCCATION  SOCIETY. 

The  Regular  Quarterly  Meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  was  held  at  the 
Rooms,  April  12,  1843.  The  Report 
«f  the  Secretary,  presenting  applicatiooa 
in  the  usual  form  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  young  men,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Parent  Society,  was 
presented.  After  attending  to  a  state- 
ment from  the  Treasurer,  showing  the 
whole  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  last  quarter,  and  the  means  on 
hand  for  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the 
quarter  ensuing,  the  Board  voted,  to 
grant  appropriations  of  half  the  usual 
amount,  viz.  $10  each  to  171  young 
men,  in  the  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  $7  50  each  to  13  in 
Academies,  preparing  for  College. 
These  appropriations  were  immedi- 
ately paid,  from  funds  in  the  Treasury. 

The  Report  of  appropriations  made 
by  the  Central  American  Education 
Society  at  New  York,  submitted  by 
the  Secretary  of  that  Society,  and  in- 
cluding seventy-two  young  men,  to 
whom  appropriations  of  $12  each,  had 
been  voted  this  quarter,  was  laid  before 
the  Board. 

The  whole  number  of  young  men 
embraced  in  the  al)ovc  statement  is 
256,  of  whom  169  are  at  Institutions  in 
New  England,  53  in  the  Middle  States, 
and  34  at  the  West.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  a  single  quarter  can  never  in 
any  instance  equal  the  whole  number 
who  win  have  received  assistance  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society  during  the 
year.  This  number  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained when  the  enumeration  is  made 
up  for  the  Annual  Report,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  four  quarterly  returns. 

The  number  of  new  applicants  for 
assistance  is  at  present  very  small.  It 
would  be  interesting,  in  view  of  this 
fact,  to  know  whether  the  number  of 


pious  young  men  in  other  connectiODB, 
who  are  commencing  a  course  of 
studies  for  the  ministry,  is  equal  to 
what  it  has  formerly  been.  Unlesi, 
indeed,  it  very  much  exceeds  the  ratio 
of  former  years,  compared  with  the 
number  looking  to  the  Education  So- 
ciety for  encouragement,  there  must 
soon  be  realized  a  great  (ailing  off  in 
the  number  of  young  men  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  In  view  of  all  which 
has  been  said  and  written  of  late  on 
the  subject  of  a  superabundant  supply 
of  ministers,  it  will  not  appear  strange 
that  an  impression  should  have  been 
produced  on  the  minds  of  young  men, 
and  of  their  parents  and  advisen, 
unfavorable  to  the  entertaining  of  such 
a  purpose.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  number  of  pious  youth,  of 
every  class,  who  have  taken  up  the 
design  of  studying  for  the  ministry 
within  a  year  or  two  past,  should  prove 
to  be  much  diminished,  in  comparison 
with  the  number  in  former  years ;  nor 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  very  unequal 
to  the  demands  which,  in  due  time, 
our  Theological  Seminaries  will  be 
called  upon  to  supply. 

ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Education  Society, 
will  be  held  in  Boston,  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  Park  Street  Church,  on 
Monday,  May  29th,  1843,  at  half  past 
three  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the 
Directors  will  be  presented,  and  the 
Officers  for  the  year  ensuing  will  be 
elected. 

The  Committee  appointed  at  the 
Special  Meeting  in  October  last,  to 
revise  the  Constitution  and  Rules  of 
the  Society,  will  make  their  Report  at 
the  Annual  Meeting.  This  Eepoft 
will  present  many  subjects  of  interest 
and  importance  for  the  conaideratioD 
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and  definite  action  of  the  Society. — It 
is  hoped  that  a  numerous  attendance 
of  the  Corporate  and  Honorary  Mem- 
bers will  be  secured.  Although  this 
Meeting  comes,  by  established  appoint- 
ment, so  early  in  the  Anniversary  week, 
yet  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  city 
from  every  direction  are  now  such  that 
a  general  attendance  may  be  expected. 
The  public  exercises  of  the  Anni- 
versary will  be  held  in  the  evening  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock,  in  Park  Street 
Meeting  house ;  when  an  abstract  of 
the  Annual  Report  will  be  read,  and 
addresses  made. 

S.  II.  RIDDEL,  See'ry. 

QUARTERLY  REGISTER. 

(U*  This  being  the  last  number  of 
the  American  Quarterly  Register, 
which  is  now  to  be  discontinued,  its 
publication  has  been  retarded  a  few 
days  to  give  time  for  making  the 
Catalogue  of  Graduates  complete.  For 
the  same  reason  we  have  been  obliged 
to  press  into  this  number  an  unusual 
quantity  of  other  matter,  and,  in  some 
degree  to  disregard  the  duo  propor- 
tions, as  to  length  and  the  variety  of 
subjects.  We  have  endeavored  as  far 
as  practicable  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments with  correspondents,  and  like- 
wise to  consider  the  reasonable  claims 
of  subscribers,  by  bringing  to  a  conclu- 
sion whatever  would  have  been  se- 
riously defective  if  left  unfinished. 

0[J*  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to 
inform  our  patrons,  just  as  we  are 
putting  the  last  pages  of  this  number 
to  press,  that  efforts  are  making  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Register,  discon- 
nected with  the  Education  Society ; 
and  on  a  plan  somewhat  modified,  but 
retaining  all  its  former  antiquarian  and 
statistical  character.  If  these  efibrts 
are  successful,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
they  may  be,  a  Prospectus  for  a  new 
Series  of  the  work  will  soon  be  issued. 
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INCOME  PROM  FUNDS 
LOANS  A£FUND£0 


LEOACIES. 

Boaton^  Mt.  M!m  Sumnnfth  C.  Hunt,  bal. 
of  the  l^ecaejr,  by  Hon.  8iinin  HuUwrd, 
Esr.  f  iven  for  the  Permaaaiit  Pond  fW  79 

Ntwark,  N.  J.  Widow  Simb  l.ycn,  tnr  Mr. 
J.  H.  Burnett,  £xr.  fivea  fat  the  8cbol> 
anhlp  Fiiotl  IM  00 

Wttt  SpringMd.  M».  Rev.  Joim.  L.  Pob*> 
roj,  bj  Bun.  Lewis  Ktroog ,  Adm. 


•If  M 


9N00-I88  7S 


AUXILIARY  80G1BTIE8. 
SorroLK  CoriiTT. 

(H.  Ropee,  Boetoa,  Tr.] 

SmIoii,  Old  Soadi  SMialjr 

ftfrlnd 
iaput 


114  81 

won 

MS  40 

HI  Of 
19t  If 


do.  do. 

Park  St.  do. 

Bowdoin  SL      do. 
Eaaex  tft.  do. 

Winter  SU         do. 
Pine  St.  do.   eentr.  101  M,  §amt 

memben  of  the  rhurch  to  conM.  their 

piutur,  Kev.  AiwUo  Pbeipe,  an  U.  M. 

iTo.  144  M 

Phillip*  Chh.  and  Conf .  South  Boeton      41  U 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirii't  Sor.ety  134  7g 

A  lad  J  5,  Re*.  Jueeph  Einenotf,  Aft.  80    89  00— I,tN 


Bbkesmikb  Courtt. 

[Rev.  John  Todd,  Phufleld,  Tr.] 

ITU/faiirufowii,  Conr.  Soe.  bj  Pres.  liopUas 
Received  frun  the  Tieasurer 


40  00 

75  00-lU 


EoucATtoiv  SoctvTT  iif  Brooefikld 

AttOCIATIOIV. 
[Mr.  William  Howe,  Jr.  Tr.] 

Soutkktridgt,  Soe.  of  Re*.  Ri>er  Carpenter  If  TV 

H^orrcn,  ttoc.  of  He*.  Ueorfe  "VrntV  43 

(Bj  Re*.  Jueeph  Emeteon,  Aft.) 

EssKX  CourfTT  South. 

[Hon.  David  Chonte,  Eaaex,  Tr.] 

Damvrt,  Soe.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Plcld,  bj  Rev.  J.  Emer* 

aon,  Airt.  46  ff 

Manehttttr,  Roc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Taj  lor.  In  part,  do.  If  Of 
.yarblehead.  Hoc.  of  Hev.  Mark  A.  H.  Nilet  «  48 

WMnham.  Ladiea'  Rending  ttoc.  io  the  Cone,  of 

Rev.  Daniel  Mauafield  9f  80-188  flf 

EsiBX  CODNTT  Nokth. 

{Col.  Eheneier  Hale,  Newbary,  Tr.] 

Anrfeeer,  Chapel  Conr.  bjr  Mr.  II.  Hutehinaen     9f  00 
Ntwburyporl,  Hoc.  ol  Rev.  Mr.  Dkamick,  hj  Rev. 
J.  luuenua,  Aft.  *" 


lu  08-148  m 


Hampdbit  Courtt. 

[Mr.  Samnei  Rajnolda,  Sprlnffleld,  Tr.] 
Pmlmtr.  Bal.  of  the  aabtcrlpUon  of  the  Ula  Dea. 

AlpaeuaConvetae 

Hampshirb  Codhtt. 

(Hon.  Lewia  Stronf ,  Noftb«ni|rtoB,  Tt.] 

Oranby,  Individaala  in  Soe.  of  Rev.  Jomee  Baiea  If  38 
Nortkampton.  Ladiea  Ed.  Soe.  lat  Par.  bj  Mra. 

Willi«ton  If  fl 

Bene*.  Soe.  lit  Par.  bj  J.  P.  Wnibtoa, 
£«1.  fl 

Education  Socibtt  ir  Hakmort 
CoRFXRiRCK  or  Chvrchks. 

[Wm.  C.  Capron,  Eaq.  Uxbridfe,  Tr.] 

Dougias,  fBattJ  Cone.  Ch.  and  Soe. 
AtUlbury,  Ctini-  Soe.  bj  Dea.  Nath.  Oeddard 
UxMdgt,  Kv.  L'onr.  Ch.  and  Soe.  90 

(Bv  Rev.  J.  EmereoB,  Agt.) 
Wa§Aoro\  lot.  of  iUv.  ChM.  B.  KlHndg*        M 


7f 


f  00 
f  00 
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[Mat. 


IflODLKIXZ  COUITTT. 

Brighton,  S«c.  of  Rtir.  John  R.  Adamtf  b^  Itor. 

J.  Knwnnn,  A;rt.  If  M 

CSartestown.  8«.  of  flav.  Mr.  Huiaphrif  1€8  M 

Wobvrn,   Etct-aUt  ll«viaf  Cirelt,  hf  B«v.  J. 

Beoneu  •  01-180  SB 

South  Co!«pbbb!tcb  or  Chobchsi, 
MiuDLBiai  UouNiff. 

(Mr.  Oiia  H(vi,  PramiDfhani,  Tr.] 

iVMrfkAJR,  rn^J  Voe.  nfRer.  Ilnrvey  Neveonb  91  7S 
9nilkb«r«\  Soc  of  R«v.  Mr.  K-iwaun  8  87 

i8M6ury,  8oc.  of  Rev.  Jud^Ji  B^llud,  bj  Mr. 

IS.  Hum  18  M — BO  88 

ftiLiaioiroCHAR.Soc.  or  Middlbibx 
North  awd  Vicinitt. 

fflta.JiMMihan  8.  Ailiim«,Gr(»lon,Tr.l         * 
JaUy  AtfodaAmS  4S,  Orvlon  1,  l»'M(/-orrf  7  88  14  80 


NoKrOLK  COUIVTT. 

(Rev.  Juiiii  Coflman,  D.  D.  Dorchmter,  Tr.] 
Jtefrwry,  Soc  of  Rev.  Aufuilui  C.  ThonpMa 


101  II 


WOKCKtTEB  CKirrR4L  AttOCIATIOIT. 
IHua.  Abijah  BlfClow,  WortMier,  Tr.J 

iliiliir«.  Boe.  of  Rer.  MInpr  G  PnU 
^Hiic»lON,8oc  ut  K«*.  WillnrJ  M.  llnrdinr 
1Faret«irr,  ihK  of  litv.  Scih  Sw^eiier,  ImI. 

(Bjr  Ker.  Jo^ph  biiier^wu,  Agt.) 


800 
MM 
lU  CM — 47  00 


EoucATioTi  Society  in  VVorcsstxk 

NuRTH  AstuCIATIOK. 
[Mr.  Moaea  Chain)i«rlniii,  Templetnn,  Tr.) 

Ntv  Rraititrtt,  8r<.  of  Rer.  John  Fluke,  bj  Rot. 
J.  Dineraon,  Agu 


SO  10 


Rhode  Ulard  State  Alixiliart. 

(Mr.  IwAC  VVilcox,  ProvUleiice,  Tr.J 
PravUtnrt.  S^iC.  nf  Ilvr.  Dr.  Tucker  197  47 

Gric«  Cli.  b]r  iin  lii(il%i-luil  100 

RichiuuiKiSi.  Ch.  bjr  Alt«itP.iN>dK  E«q>  9*  53 

Do.  two  iii'livi.lnals  9  00—308  00 

(Mo«t  of  the  above  bj  Rev.  J.  Lmenen,  Art.)  — ^^ 

$4,6U1  70 

MAINi:  BRANCH. 

[Prof.  William  Sm^th,  Brunswick, Tr.] 

Aufutta,  Cong.  C)i.  ami  Soc.  66  13 

A'na,  do.  do.  11  58 

AsMf  or,  Ut      do.  Oo.  in  put  39  73 

IJ.«Tnmi>ii:l  St.  Ch.  ami  titK.  63  88 

Aihlilioiial.  fur  the.  two  StKuHJbra  0  OV— 98  SA 

Aoem/UM  uiv/  ^'J^'in^k^n,  Uh.  ami  Hoe.  in  pnrt  x8  31 

BrfWN,  Mr*.  Anna  Juhn*»n,  to  cunau  baradf  Id  part 

an  H.  M.  60  00 

Camden,  Coiif .  Ch.  and  Hoc.  Ill  trfl 

Afailri;r(on,     do.  do.  SO  '23 

Frttporl,  do.  do.  80  82 

Halloteell,  Mra.  Sophia  Bond,  to  eonaC  R«r.  Samuel 

a.  nriki*  an  II.  M.  40  00 

Mrt.  John  (i.irdinrT  1  Un 

Ham]^teM,  Cung.  (;h.  an<i  Soc.  in  part  11  OU 

Jfftttmtttt,  do.  do.        do.  10  (W 

Nortirigrwoei,    dn.  do.  of  which,$40iatoeoait. 

Rew.  Jufi-ih  Pi'ctan  H.  M.  48  00 

New  Sharon,  I'uuf.  Ch.  and  Soc.  10  13 

North  Yarmouth,  iat       do.        in  part  10  60 

V'l       do.  9  83-30  18 

NoriA  Kdgaeomh,  Crmir.  Ch.  ami  Soe.  17  SI 

Porttsnd,  Ui;b  Nt.  Ch.  ■liU  Soc.  108  8} 

2(1       do.        an  individaal  S  M 

3-1        do.  S  60-131  8S 

A«a.  Benev.  Sue.  let  P.ir.  hv  8.  L.  SO  90 

IbJMAnm,  i'oii?.  Ch.  pifi  S<ic.,  bal.  of  rahacriptlon  to 

ci>ii*t.  Rrv. "Daniel  Sfwall  an  II.  .M.  94 

Thomnwlun.  Ul  C»nr.  ('h.  :in<l  Miic.  in  part  8 

H'o/'/i'buro'  arvi  tiremtn,  Con*.  Chhs   imd  Soea.,  ^40 

of  which  in  cof*'.  iiev.  John  DoU^  an  U.  M. 
in«rrt««^(,  Corif.  Ch.  and  Sue. 
Winlhrpp,  do.  do. 

Somtrut  Co.  Con/,  of  ChwrcA«r,  a  eootribatton 


16 


(The  above  bj  R«t,  Aniel  Naah,  Aft.) 


47  00 

«  75 

69  31 

4  63 

$772^ 


NEW  IIAMPSIIIUE  BRANCH. 

(Uuu.  Sirniiel  Morril,  Concord,  Tr.) 

ilaifteref,  LadM>«'  Beu.  Soe.  bv  Mr.  J.  A.  Wheat,  Tr. 

ofHillabom'Co.  Anz. 
Btifvri.  Pree.  Cb.  and  Sec.  bj  do. 
Jimjf,  rna,  do.         bj  Mr.  Wm.  Eh,  Tr. 


8  66 

18  UO 
10  08 


W— witBHE,  CoBf .  Ch.  and  Boe.  bf  Hon.  Titua  Bra>wn    88  88 


JWUf, 


do. 


do. 


Wbsai, 


AMNCHMftTa 


do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 


44  S 

10  18 

10  18 

41  81 

11  18 


bj  Mr.  J.  A 

Tr.  Ac 
bf  Rev.  E.  Tennev 
byRev.C.W.Willi 
bj  Mr.  J.  A.  WbCAt, 

IIVlDihUdtai'Ed.8orie^,b7do.  '* 

(Tbe  Jbllewiav  bj  SanU.  A.  Ganuld,  Eaq. 
Tr.  Cbeahire  Co.  Aox.) 

/SUffMm,  rrom  a  friend  1  00 

JS^rey,  Mrs.  Edtih  Parker  4  00 

Arar/Doro*.  from  a  friend  1  M 

fiWtfww,  Charch  and  Sodetf  8  83—13  83 
Dodua  czpeniOB  of  Aoxillarj  80—19  IS 


#186  88 


NORTH  WESTERN  BRANCH. 
[Jeaeph  Warner,  Esq.  MIddiebury,  Vi.  Tr.) 
Owf/etefi,  Cong.  Church 
Btfoiiam,  Coog.  Ch.  and  Soe.  by  Gen.  John  Fouicia, 

Tr.  Windham  CO.  Aux. 
Shmrom,  Cheater  Baxter,  Eiq.  br  do. 
Wtalktr^fiiU,  (CentrtJ  Coiif .  Cb.  and  Soc.  bj  H.  UEU, 

Esq.  B««(un 
Prom  A.  WUcojE,  Eiq.Tr.  Addison  Co.  Aux. 


Do. 


CONNECTICUT  BRANCH. 

fEllpbaletTeirj,  Eaq.  Ildrtfoid,  Tr.] 

CTmJw,  Soe.  ol'  Urr.  A.  8.  t')i««»et>miirh.  hal.  of  tubs. 
Enfl'M,  Coll.  ill  1*1  Cnnc.  liy  Ki<pm  P4r»>  na 
AVir'/iinffon,  >'cc.  of  He».  Dr   Pnrier,  bj  Dea.  8.  Hart 
HarifoTdf  Coll.  oriieiit.  in  l»i  Stc.  'i43  UO 

Do.     Ladies    do.   I^  Mias  C.  L. 

Buner,  Tr.  103  S5 

Gent,  in  Nonh  Soe.  by  Dea. 
O.  Alien 
Do.      Ijadiee    do.  bv  do. 
Do  South  .Soc.  by  P.  I).  StiMman 
Do.  4ih  Ch  by  I..  OlmvteJ.  Tr. 
Meritlen,  Coil,  by  Rev.  Cirorre  W  .  Perkins 
Korteich,  Do.  in  ihe  Vd  an-l  5(h  C«n^tffaui>ns 
Dii.  M  Conf  re'iiiii>u 

A  frien  I,  II  re.tiiiaol  leiier  piper. 
Torring/ord,  iroll.  hy  Rev.  Brown  Eniervon 

(.Mual  of  iho  above  bj  Bev.  J.  Eoteiaou,  Aft.) 


18  08 

18  00 
8  08 

IS  80 

7  00 

$56  80 


1  40 
98  00 
88M 


17«  06 

•7  V7 

Si  47 

33  73-«81  7B 
a  61 
no  00 

SO  OU— 130  00 

SS  00 


WESTERN  RESERVE  BRANCH. 
[Stephen  Tracy,  M.  D.  Hudson,  O.  Tr.] 


Amount  of  donaiions 


•  947  88 


$103  81 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  80C1ETT. 

[WUiUm  A.  Booth,  Rm).  New  York,  Tr] 

Avail!  of  artklei  cNen  9  71,  CatisklH.  a  Ym\.  9 
Sprine'  M.  Cii.  .S.  Y.  83  60,  Isl  Ch.  Brooktyn.a  UI.  38 
Whilehiill  6J  71.  Utira  Ajpncy  36  «,  T.  W  illUtou  2 
Durham  Brn.  Soc.  10,  WCh.  Onngt,  N.  J.  30 
Cul.  l.o.tiiiW,  of  Piirt  ToWMin  17  60,  Mr.  Wnlker  5 
Duine  i^t-  Ch.  N.  Y.  10,  tVlenU  Store,  Diitcfaosa  Co.  I 
Brick  Ch.  N.  Y.  John  McComb 


11  n 

121  50 

10^  00 

4U  00 

92  60 

11  00 

!!8  00 

$383  81 


PmLADRLPHlA  EDUCATION  80CIETT. 
[Geo.  W.  McClelland,  Etq.  Philad«lr4iu,Tr.1 
Collections  durinf  tlie  quarter,  particulars  not  fumislMd  1,371 


OTICA  AGENCY. 
(James  Dniton,  Em|.  L'lica,  Tr.) 

Auntla  7  87,  Champion  11  10,  Coopentown  SO  SO, 

Clinton  43  58 
Chity  5,  Pillion  30.  Holland'a  Piitent,  in  part  to  const. 

InfTuhaiu  Tuwnseml  a  I..  M.  17 
KIncthiiru'  45  77,  MliklleAeld  Centra  93  06,  Maiihill 

898 
Mnrtinab<ir|r  10.  .New  Hartibnl  49  93.  N.  Haven  8  87 
Oriabany  P>ilU  7  44,  Uswego,   1st  Cb.  31  17,  9d  Ch. 

In  67,  Sdlrni  3 
Plattsbnrr.  a  bal.  2.  Rome,  lit  Ch.  48  69,  9d  Ch.  12  38 
Utica,  Prfi.  Ch.  68  52,  Cunf .  Ch.  18  77,  Vernon  Vil- 

lare  14  63 
Vdoey  7  32,  Watervllie  7  38,  Westfbrd  14  83 


89  60 

77  80 
68  79 

80  98 
61  01 


$88148 


WkoU  mmount  rrcdosd,  $8,813  90. 


Clothing  received  during  tkt  Qu0rter. 

BoHon,  Afs.  Mrs.  Windsor,  shirts  and  aocka. 
Dooer,  N.  H.  Ladies'  Ed.  Soc  bj  Mlas  taurioMa  E. . 
aidioa,  Sw.  asd  Tieu.,  ihim,  ooUaa  aad  I 


.•.r' 


